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tikis  record. 


NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1900.  BI088,  W.  E.    Medieval  education.    Scbool  gnurdUm  (U>T^don)  42:255-50. 

September  15,  1017. 

1901.  Jackson,  William  Walrond.    In^nin  By  water;  the  memoir  of  uu  <:)xfonl 

wliolnr,  1840-1914.     Oxford,  Clarendon  press,  1917.     xl.  212  p.     front. 

1902.  Pearse,  Padralc  H.     The  story  of  a  success,  being  a  record  of  St.  Enda's 

i-ollejre  Septemher  190S  to  p:a.ster  1916;  e<lited  by  Desmontl  Hyan.     Dub- 
lin and  I^ndon,  Maimsel  Sc  company,  ltd..  1917.     xiii.  127  i>.    lUus.    12*. 
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OTJBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
:   CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 


•   '   '•  United  States. 

■ '« 

.::•*:  'jfl(4L;B«al8jlBlVln|irS.     Some  needs  of  our  elementury  schools.    Western  Jour- 
nal of  education,  23 : 4-5.  November  1917. 

1904.  Blakely,  Paul  L.  "  Public  schools  of  disloyalty."  America,  18 :  19&-9e» 
December  1,  1917. 

Conditions  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City. 

1906.  Bristol,  Va.     School  board.    Annual  report  and  partial  surrey  of  the 

Bristol,  Va.,  public  schools  by  the  superintendent  for  191S-1917.    Bria- 
tol,  Tenn.-Va.,  The  King  printing  company,  1917.    19  p.    diagrs.    12*. 
Superintendent  of  schools:  F.  B.  Fitspatrick. 

1900.  Finegan,  Thomas  B.  Elementary  education.  Report  for  the  8chO(d  year 
ending  July  81,  1916.  Albany.  The  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  1917.  942  p.  iUus.  8*.  (New  York.  State  department  of  edu- 
cation.   Thirteenth  annual  report,  vol.  2.) 

This  report  contains  two  distinctly  new  features :  first,  that  which  has  to  do 
with  the  physical  training  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  the  schools,  public  and 
private,  and,  second,  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  adalt  illit- 
erates. 

1907.  Institute  for  public  service.  New  York,  N.  Y.    Rainbow  promises  of 

progres.s  in  education.    New  York  city.  Institute  for  public  service, 

1917.     88  p.    illus.     8'. 

A  report  showing  how  far  existing  schools  in  different  soctlons  of  the  country 
haTe  already  incorporated  the  111  different  elements  of  method,  content,  and 
purpose  which  are  to  be  experimented  with  in  the  new  school  of  the  <3eneral 
education  board. 

1908.  Thomas,  Isaac.    Dr.  Flexner's  **A  modem  school.*'    School  and  society, 

6:605-8,  November  24,  1917. 

Examines  anew  Dr.  Flexner's  paper  in  order  to  understand  a  little  more^ 
clearly  what  the  school  at  Columbia  is  to  be  and  what  it  proposes  to  do. 

1909.  United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    The  public  school  system  of  San 

Francisco,  Cal.,  being  a  summary  of  Bulletin  .  .  .  1917.    San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  1917.    47  p.    8*. 

A  report  to  the  Ban  Francisco  board  of  education  of  a  suivey  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  education.  Prepared  for  the 
teachers  of  San  Prancisco  by  the  Education  committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
teachers'  association,  October  1917,  under  the  direction  of  Milton  E.  Blanchard. 
This  summary  is  condensed  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  full  size  of  the  report. 

Foreign  Countries, 

1910.  Blake,  Sir  Henry.     The  education  of  a  nation.    Nineteenth  century,  82: 

1055-59.  November  1917. 
Education  in  Slam. 

1911.  Bloss,  W.  E.    The  dawn  of  modern  education.    School  guardian  (London) 

42 :  275-79,  October  20.  1917. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  endowed  schools  of  England.     To  be  continued. 

1912.  De  Montmorency,  J.  B.  O.    National  education  and  national  life.    Quar- 

terly review,  228 :  444-64,  no.  453,  October  1917. 

Discusses  the  system  proposed  by  the  new  Education  bill  now  pending  In 
Parliament. 

1913.  Pinley,  John  H.     A   message   from   France.    American  education,   21: 

212-14.  December  1917. 

Address  before  the  New  York  state  teachers*  association,  November  1917. 

The  duty  of  the  schools  in  war  times.  Tells  of  the  heroic  French  teachers,, 
who,  all  along  the  line  of  Are,  hold  their  classes  within  sound  of  the  cannon. 
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1914.  Fifllier,  Herbert.    Education  in  England  during  the  war.    Sctiool  news  of 

New  Jersey,  7 : 9-10,  November  1917. 

Bztracts  from  an  address  in  the  House  of  commons,  April  19,  1917. 

An  appreciation  of  the  public  elementary  schools  of  England  by  its  minister 
of  education. 

1915.  Gallou^dec,  Louis.    L*enseignement  public  au  Maroc.     Revue  p^dagogique, 

71 :  313-39.  October,  1917. 

Shows  the  progress  made  in  establishing  schools  in  Morocco  daring  the  five 
years  of  the  French  protectorate  over  that  country. 

1916u  La    Grande    revue,    Paris.      [Educational    number]      94:385-592,    Sep- 
tember 1917. 

Contains :  1.  Paul  Croozet :  La  revision  d'ensemble  de  TMacatlon  nadonale, 
p.  892-95.  2.  Abel  Fanry:  La  guerre  et  Tesprit  frangaise,  p.  896-418.  8.  Al- 
bert Farre :  Les  enselgnements  de  la  guerre  pour  I'armtfe  de  demaln,  p.  414-61. 
4.  J.-P.  Bonnhlol :  Les  lecons  de  la  guerre  pour  Tenseignement  snp^rlenr,  p. 
462-60.  6.  J.  Bezard,  B.  Pouthler,  J.  P.  Bounhiol:  Les  lecons  de  la  gnerre 
dans  I'enseignment  secondalre,  p.  461-88.  6.  Emlle  Bugnon :  L*4cole  prlmaire 
et  les  legons  de  la  guerre,  p.  489-511.  7.  L.  Tripard :  L*enseignement  tech- 
nique et  la  guerre,  p.  512-22.  8.  O.  Mar^chal :  Bnselgnements  technique  et 
artistlque  d*aprto-guerre.  9.  **  Pages  llbres*' — ^ISnqudte  snr  les  legons  de  la 
gnerre  pour  tous  nos  enselgnements,  p.  529-91. 

1917.  Lacabe-Flasteig.     I/^cole  jiendant  la  guerre.     Revue  p^dagogique,  71: 

340-77,  493-521,  October,  November  1917. 

Gives  results  of  the  exposition  of  **  the  school  and  the  war,**  held  by  the 
Ligne  de  Tenselgnement  at  Paris,  May  6-20,  1917. 

1918.  Talbot,  Winthrop.    The  imperial  plan  in  German  schooling.    Century 

magazine,  95  :  199-204,  December  1917. 
Introduction  by  John  Dewey. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1919.  Aubin,  A.     Savoir  posit! f  et  proc^d^  m^aniques  d*enseignement    Revue 

p^dagogique,  71:243-61,  September  1917. 

Discusses  the  relative  effectiveness  of  teaching  by  mechanical  methods,  and 
of  teaching  which  makes  a  subject  intelligible  to  the  pupil. 

1920.  Brown,  Georsre  J.    The  private  school  a  power  in  education.    Business 

educator,  23 :  20-27,  24,  December  1917. 
From  the  Philadelphia  record  educational  guide. 
Claims  certain  advantages  for  the  private  school  over  the  public  schooL 

192L  Burk,  Frederic    Education  by  dynamism.    Journal  of  the  Association  of 
collegiate  alumnae,  11 :  217-25,  December  1917. 

1922.  Cloyd,  David  E.    Modem  education  in  Europe  and  the  Orient    New 

York*  The  MacmiUan  company,  1917.    451  p.    12*. 

Describes  for  the  normal  school  and  college  student  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  England,  Scotland,  France,  (Germany.  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Japan,  and  China. 

1823.  Dearborn,  Gkorge  Van  Ness.     The  "  new  education  "  and  practical  affec- 
tive wisdom.    Atlantic  educational  Journal,  13 :  119-21,  November  1917. 
Thinks  that  the  new  experimental  school  course  might  Include  instruction 
In  the  emotions — something  of  the  nature,  the  force,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
emotions. 

1921  Florer,  Warren  Washburn.     Modern  elements  in   Luther's  educational 

writings.    Monatshefte  ftlx  deutsche  sprache  und  pftdagogik.  18 :  277-80, 

November  1917. 

Undertakes  to  restate  Luther*s  conception  of  education  In  the  light  of  modem 
reform  movements. 
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1925.  Guthrie,  Kenneth  Sylvan.    Teachers*  problems  and  how  to  solve  them; 

a  handbook  of  educational  history  and  practice,  pr  comparative  peda- 
gogy, with  an  appendix  on  the  mission  and  limits  of  the  history  of 
education.  Grantwood,  N.  J.,  CJomparative  literature  press  [1917] 
170  p.    12*. 

1926.  Harberton,  Ernest  Arthur  George  Pomeroy,  Viscount.    How  to  lengthen 

our  ears;  an  enquiry  whether  learning  from  books  does  not  lengthen 

the  ears  rather  than  the  understanding.    London,  C.  W.  Daniels,  ltd., 

1917.    234  p.    front.    12". 

Aims  to  show  that  more  is  owed  to  unlearned  people  than  to  the  sons  of 
learning,  and  that  **  the  whole  education  craze  is  a  wicked  mistake." 

1927.  La  Bue,  Daniel  Wolford.    The  science  and  the  art  of  teaching.    New 

York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American  book  company  [1917]     336  p.     ill  us., 

diagrs.    12*. 

Bihliography  :  p.  810-25 ;  references  also  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

1928.  Mercier,  Charles  A.    The  principles  of  rational  education.    High  Holbom, 

W.  C,  The  Mental  culture  enterprise,  1917.    xl,  87.  15  p.    12*. 

1929.  Miller,  Irving  Blgar.    Eklucatlon  for  the  needs  of  life ;  a  textbook  in  the 

principles   of  education,   for  use   In   elementary   classes.    In   normal 

schools  and  colleges  and  in  institutes  and  reading  circles.    New  York, 

The  MacmiUan  company,  1917.     vli,  353  p.    12*.     (Home  and  school 

series,  ed.  by  P.  Monroe) 

Concoives  of  education  as  an  intogral  phase  of  the  life  process.  Conscious, 
or  intentlonnl  education  jdves  guidance  and  direction  to  the  natural  learning 
processes. 

1980.  Talbot,  Anna  H.    The  work-study-play  plan  vs.  the  old-time  formalism. 

Education,  38 :  197-204,  December  1917. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  Gary  plan.  Says  that  the  •*  work-study-play " 
method  assembles  excellent  features  which  have  never  before  been  brought 
together  in  one  system. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY— CHILD  STUDY. 

1931.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.    Educational  psychology.    Psychological  bulletin,  14: 

341-51,  October  1917. 

Reviews  the  texts,  treaties,  monographs,  and  manuals  Issued  during  the 
past  two  years  on  educational  psychology.     Bibliography :  p.  847-61. 

1932.  Feldman,  W.  M.    The  .Jewish  child;  its  history,  folklore,  biology,  and 

sociology.  With  an  introduction  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne.  Lon- 
don, BaiUi^re,  Tindall  and  Cox.  1917.    xxvl.  453  p.    illus.    8*. 

1983.  Fillers,  H.  D.    Oral  and  written  errors  in  grammar.    Educational  review, 

54 :  458-70,  December  1917. 

A  study  based  upon  the  assumption  that  If  children  are  permitted  "to 
speak  or  write  fluently  and  without  restraint,  they  will  make  the  errors 
which  are  most  natural,  and  thus  reveal  their  true  weakness  In  language.** 

1934.  Oifford,  B.  W.     Is  the  child  to  blame.     Southern  school  Journal,  30 :  86-40, 

November  1917. 

A  consideration  of  some  problems  of  cliildhood. 

1935.  Johnson,  Buford  Jennette.    Experimental  study  of  motor  abilities  of 

children  in  the  primary  grades.  Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  press, 
1917.  62  p.  diagrs.  8".  (The  Johns  Hopkins  university  studies  in 
education,  no.  2) 

1936.  Lickley,  Ernest  J.    Causes  of  truancy  among  boys.    Los  Angeles,  CaL, 

University  of  Southern  California  press,  1917.     12  p.     8*.     (Studies 

in  sociology,  vol.  2.  no.  2,  November  1917) 
Based  on  a  study  of  1554  cases. 
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1867.  Xeitr,  Laura  A.  Concerning  the  pupil.  Education,  88:220-28,  Decem- 
ber 1917. 

Deplores  the  lack  of  inltlatlTe  od  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Attributes  it  to 
the  formalism  of  the  school. 

1988.  Mitchell,  David.     Child  psychology.     Psycholpgical  bulletin,  14:351-61, 

October  1917. 

Review  of  llteratiire  on  the  subject  during  recent  years.  Bibliography :  p. 
308-61. 

1989.  Suggestions  of  modern  science  concerning  education,  by  Herbert  S.  .Jen- 

nings, .John  B.  Watson,  Adolf  Meyer,  William  I.  Thomas.    New  York, 

The  Macmlllan  company,  1917.    vli,  211  p.    pL,  fold,  tab.,  dlagr.    12*. 

Lectures  delivered  before  the  "Joint  committee  on  education,*'  a  self- 
organised  body  of  Chicago  citizens.  Foreword  signed :  B.  8.  D.  [I.  e.  Mrs. 
B.  8.  Dummer]  for  the  committee. 

Contents. — ^Tbe  biology  of  children  In  relation  to  education,  by  El.  S.  Jen- 
nings.— Practical  and  theoretical  problems  In  Instinct  and  habits,  by  J.  B. 
Watson. — Mental  and  moral  health  in  a  constructive  school  program,  by  A. 
Meyer. — ^The  persistence  of  primary-group  norms  In  present-day  society  and 
their  Influence  in  our  educational  system,  by  W.  1.  Thomas. — Modern  concep- 
tions of  mental  disease,  by  A.  Meyer. 

IMO.  White,  William  A.  The  mechanism  of  transference.  Psychoanalytic  re- 
view, 4 :  373-81,  October  1917. 

Contains  sugj^estlons  on  education.  Says  that  the  positive  and  negative 
attitudes  of  children  towards  their  teachers  are  but  outword  signs  of  the 
capacity  of  the  particular  teachers  In  question  to  really  help  the  children. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1941.  Comell,  C.  B.    A  graduated  scale  for  determining  mental  age.    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  8 :  539-50,  November  1917. 

*'Tbe  author  describes  a  new  scale  for  mental  age,  and  presents  the  results 
of  its  use  with  over  400  children.  The  merits  claimed  for  the  scale  are 
employment  of  the  point  scale  principles,  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  child, 
measurement  of  native  ability,  speed  of  application,  and  ease  of  evaluation.*' 

1912.  Courtis,  Stuart  A.  Measurement  of  the  relation  between  physical  and 
mental  growth.  American  physical  education  review,  22 :  404-81.  No- 
vember 1917. 

Read  at  the  Middle  west  society  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  at  their 
fourth  annnal  conference,  Chicago,  April  13,  1917. 

194S.  Henmon,  V.  A-  C.  The  measurement  of  ability  in  Latin.  Part  I.  Vo- 
cabulary. Journal  of  educational  psychology,  8 :  515-38,  November  1917. 
**  Presents  a  detailed  study  of  the  Latin-English,  Engllsh-Letln  vocabulary  of 
252  first-year  high  school  pupils  In  ten  high  schools.  The  method  of  construct- 
ing the  vocabulary  tests  Is  described,  the  results' are  presented,  and  the  words 
are  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  difficulty.** 

1M4.  Vew  York  (State)  Board  of  charities.  Bureau  of  analysis  and  inves- 
tigation. Mental  examinations.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1917.  73  p.  8**.  (Eu- 
genics ami  social  welfare  bulletin,  no.  11) 

Contains  accounts  of  examinations  of  orphan  asylum  children,  delinquent  girls, 
delinquent  women,  public  school  children,  and  Indian  children ;  report  of  mental 
reexamination  of  87  children  ten  months  after  the  first  examination ;  report  on 
a  special  class  of  11  defective  children. 

1945. .     Performance   norms    for    thirteen    tests.     Albany,    N.    Y.,    1917. 

142  p.    8*.     (Eugenics  and  social  welfare  bulletin,  no.  8) 

Describes  tests  which  are  a  part  of  those  used  by  the  Bureau  to  supplement 
the  Blnet-Slmon  measuring  scale  for  Intelligence. 

19<6.  Palmer,  A.  N.  Standards  for  the  evaluation  of  efficiency  in  Palmer 
method  handwriting.  First — eighth  grade.  New  York,  Boston  [etc.] 
The  A.  N.  Palmer  company,  *1917.    8  leaflets.    4*. 
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1947.  Tidyman,  W.  F.  and  Brown,  Helen  A.    The  extent  and  meaning  of  the 

loss  in  "transfer"  in  spelling.    Elementary  school  journal,  18:210-14, 
November  1917. 

An  experiment  to  determine  Just  what  part  of  the  skill  gained  in  the  column 
presentation  of  wor<}8  is  carried  oyer  into  contextual  use.  The  class  that  par^ 
ticlpated  in  the  experiment  was  grade  C.  Hart  school,  Stamford,  Conn. 

1948.  TJhl,  W.  L.     The  use  of  standardized  materials  in  arithmetic  for  diag- 

nosing pupils'  methods  of  work.     Elementary  school  journal,  18:  215-18, 
November  1917. 

1949.  Updegraff,  Harlan.    Educational  measurements.     Old  Penn,  16:220-28, 

November  30,  1917. 

A  lecture  delivered  November  24.  In  the  series  of  free  public  lectures  by 
members  of  the  faculty  In  Houston  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Speaks  of  the  character  and  scope  of  some  of  the  typical  educational  meas- 
ures that  have  thus  far  been  evolved,  and  shows  their  practical  use. 

1950.  Wallin,  J.  E.  Wallace.    The  phenomenon  of  scattering  in  the  Binet-Simon 

scale.     Psychological  clinic,  11 :  179-95,  November  15,  1917. 

1951.  Woody,  Clifford.    Educational  measurements  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

Northwest  journal  of  education,  29 :  12-15,  December  1917, 

The  prominence  of  the  measurement  movement,  the  different  reactions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  question,  and  the  need  for  cooperative  work  on  the  part 
of  the  school  men  of  Washington  state.  ^ 

1952.  Zimmerman,  Joseph.    The  Blnet-Slmon  scale  and  the  Terkes  point  scale. 

A  comparative  study  based  on  the  examination  of  100  cases.    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  8 :  551-58,  November  1917. 

**  The  author  concludes  that  the  results  are  practically  identical  for  the  first 
two  years;  tbat  after  the  tenth  year  the  reliability  of  the  Binet  Scale  greatly 
decreases ;  and  that  the  Yerkes  Scale  gives  satisfactory  results  for  at  least  four 
years  beyond  the  point  where  the  Binet  Scale  fails.'* 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1958.  Clark,  Bld^rley  C.    Heading  by  the  intelligence  method.    Education,  88: 

205-207,  December  1917. 

Presents  the  theoretical  and  practical  advantages  of  the  Intelligence  method. 
As  regards  the  latter,  the  writer  says  that  by  It  children  learn  2,000  words  a 
year  easily. 

1954.  Tltsworthy  Paul  E.    Devices  for  classroom  procedure.    Modern  language 

journal,  2 :  68-77,  November  1917. 

Devises  for  oral  and  written  composition,  for  reading,  for  grammar  work,  for 
dictation  work,  and  for  word  study  In  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1955.  Avent,  Joseph  K    The  scK'lal  demand  for  arithmetic.     Virginia  journal 

of  education,  11 :  1G3-C7.  December  1917.  . 

The  results  of  a  study  made  to  find  out  to  what  extent  arithmetic  is  used  In 
everyday  life  and  the  kind  of  problems  that  are  mo«t  frequently  used. 

1956.  Ballard,  P.  B.     How  to  write  with  the  left  hand.     School  world  (London) 

19:3^5-68,  Noveml)er  1917. 
To  be  continued. 

1957.  Bonner,  CampbelL     A  question  of  emphasis.    Classical  journal,  13 :  206- 

11,  December  1917. 

Writer  thinks  that  too  much  emphasis  Is  being  laid  In  school  and  college 
teaching  upon  what  may  be  called  the  externals  of  (Jrcek  and  Roman  life. 

1958.  Camp,  Pauline  B.     Correction  of  speech  defects  In  a  public  school  system. 

Quarterly  journal  of  public  speaking,  3:304-9,  October  1917. 
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1960.  CAzp«nter,  H^rry  A.    General  sdence  in  the  Junior  high  school  at  Rochee- 

ter,  N.  Y.    Qeneral  science  quarterly,  2 :  255-66,  November  1017. 

Pftrt  II.  Coone  of  ttody.    • 

Part  I.  The  organisation  and  aios  of  a  general  science  conrae  in  the  junior 
hlgli  school,  appeared  In  the  Isaae  of  General  science  quarterly  for  November 
19ie. 

1900.  Churchman,  Philip  H.    The  study  of  French  literature.    Modem  lan- 
guage Journal,  2 :  53-67,  November  1917. 

Is  It  worth  whUe  for  the  American  student  to  study  French  Uterature  and 
how  may  that  study  be  pursued? 

1961.  Diebel,  Amelia,  and  Sears,  IsabeL    A  study  of  the  conmion  mistakes  in 

pupils'  writtoi  English.     Elementary  school  Journal,  18: 172-^,  No- 
vember 1917. 

An  iuTeatigation  of  the  written  work  of  Cincinnati  school  children.  Says 
that  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  improrement  in  forms  of  speech  in  the  oral 
language  of  the  pupils,  and  in  written  work  that  item  will  then  take  cafe  of 
itsell 

1962.  Dnmunond,  Alec  M.    For  the  director  of  dramatics.    English  Journal, 

6:658-68,  Decemba*  1917. 

An  artlde  made  up  of  btbliographical  references.    Very  helpfuL 

1965.  Dykema,  Peter  W.    High  school  music  and   its  problems.    Mother's 

magazine,  18 :  51-62,  98,  January  1918. 

1964.  Sliot,  Charles  W.    Latin  and  the  A.  B.  degree.    New  York  city,  General 

education  board,  1917.    21,  zxi  p.    8*.     (General  education  board. 

Occasional  iwpers  no.  5) 

A  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  continuing  to  require  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  on  the  part  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts*. 
Contains  tables  showing  the  present  status  of  Latin  veQuirements  In  the 
United  States. 

1906.  Vowler,  H.  B.    Am^ lean  literature  for  American  schools.    Kngiish  Jour- 
nal, 6 :  687-44,  December  1917. 

Says  that  the  dose  study  of  literary  style  and  tedndque  should  have  no 
place  In  the  high-school  course.  Advocates  the  wide  and  intelligent  reading 
of  American  .Uterature  in  the  Uberal  education  of  loyal  American  dtlaens. 

1966.  Qale,   Harlow.    Musical   education.    Pedagogical   seminary,   24 :  508-14» 

December  1917. 

1967.  Chnimmann,  Paul  H.    The  question  of  methods.    Monatshefte  fdr  deutsche 

sprache  und  i^ldagogik,  18 :  281-84,  November  1917. 
Methods  of  modem  language  teaching. 

1968.  Hatch,  I.  C.    The  downward  extension  of  .the  modern  language  curricu- 

lum.   Modem  language  Journal,  2 :  47-52,  November  1917. 

Advocates  the  extension  of  modem  language  Instruction  downwards  at 
least  two  years  Into  the  elementary  grades. 

1969.  Haxo,   Henry.    Foreign  .languages   in   pur   secondary   schools.    Inter- 

mountain  educator,  18 :  18-15,  November  1917. 

Says  "  It  is  not  an  irrei>arable  loss  if  German  is  dethroned  from  Its  former 
position  of  supremacy  in  our  secondary  schools  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  other  foreign  languages." 

197QL  Hagner,  Bobert  W.    A  plan  for  the  teaching  of  general  zoology.    School 

sdenoe  and  mathematics,  17 :  768-78,  December  1917. 

187L  Henderson,  Bertha  and  others.    An  outline  of  the  courses  in  geograiihy 

in  the   University   elementary   school.     Elementary   school   Journal, 

18 :  186-205,  November  1917. 

Third  paper  of  series ;  to  be  continued.  Takes  up  studies  of  South  America 
and  Africa,  for  sixth  grade  children,  who  are  asked  not  only  "  to  explain  the 
Ufa  condHSons  of  a  region  by  a  study  of  the  controlling  physical  conditions, 
but  to  make,  from  a  study  of  these  physical  conditions,  their  own  Inferences 
regarding  Ufe-condltlons.** 

88184—18 2 
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1972.  HilHard,  Evelyne.  Amateur  and  educational  dramatics;  by  Bveljxie 
Hllllurd,  Theodora  McOormlck,  Kate  Ogl^bay.  New  York,  The  Bfao* 
millan  company  [1917]    169  p.    Ulna.    12*. 

1978.  Hitchoodc,  George  A.    The  classical  qaestlon  again.    Education,  88 :  21S- 

19,  December  1917. 

A  criticism  of  Dr.  Bniof s  article  '*  The  case  agalnft  compulsory  LatJn,"  pab- 
llBhed  in  the  Atlantic  monthly,  llarch  1017. 

1974.  Xelley,  P.  J.  The  child  voice  in  onr  schools.  School  music,  18 :  28-28, 
November-December  1917. 

1975..  Lasher,  Qeorge  S.    Roast  beef  Instead  of  hash.    English  journal,  6 :  664- 

76,  December  1917. 

DiscusseB  some  of  the  problems  of  rhetoric  teaching  In  secondary  schools; 
Tocational  stndy  and  its  effect  npon  rhetoric.  Lays  emphasis  on  the  prepazsi- 
tlon  of  descriptiye  bibliographies  by  the  students. 

1976.  Leaw,  Grace  P.    Art  for  happiness.    Education,  38:388-87,  December 

1917. 

Advocates  more  effective  art  appreciation  in  hi^  sdiools. 

1977.  Maeurdy,  Grace  M.    The  passing  of  the  dassics.    Educational  review, 

54:489-50,  December  1917. 

Reviews  the  recently  expressed  opinions  on  the  classics  of  Dr.  Bllot  and  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells.  Advocates  classical  education  despite  tdiat  has  beat  said 
against  it. 

1978.  Hanley,  M.  Maude.    The  English  problem  and  the  junior  high  school. 

Education,  88:208-14,  December  1917. 

1979."  Hurley,  Clyde.  Content  studies  and  contNit  teaching.  Classical  Jour- 
nal, 18: 198-99,  December  1917. 

A  criticism  of  Flexner*s  article  in  the  April  Atlantic  monthly,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  aim  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  primarily  for  mental 
discipline,  and  only  incidentally  is  any  other  daim  advanced. 

1960.  HelBon,  Bmesto.    Esthetic  education.    Inter-America,  1:55-57,  October 

1917. 

Translated  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Llga  de  edneadon  estetica  of 
Bnenos  Aires. 

Bmphasiaes  the  difference  between  the  development  of  the  artistic  srasl- 
biUtles  and  gifts  of  children,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Imposition  of  dogma, 
i  on  the  other. 

196L  Oliver,  Thomas  Edward,  ed«  Suggestions  and  ref^^ices  for  modem 
language  teachers.  Second  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  Urbana,  University  of 
Illinois,  1917.  84  p.  'S"".  (University  of  Illinois.  School  of  educa- 
tion.   Bulletin  no.  18) 

1962.  Osborne,  C.  H.  C.  Modem  humanistic  studies.  School  world  (London) 
19:878-78,  November  1^17. 

Discusses  the  humanistic  possibilities  of  modem  subjects  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. 

1968.  Sohorlinff,  Balel^h.  Significant  movements  in  secondary  sdiool  mathe- 
matics.   Teachers  college  record,  18:438-67,  November  1917. 

This  material  was  presented  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago  conference  with 
affiliated  secondary  schools,  April  1917. 

1984.  Stewart,  E.  A.  The  place  and  value  of  genial  science.  School  sdoioe 
and  mathematics,  17:777-88,  December  1917. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Minnesota  State  teachers*  association,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  February  28,  1917. 

1866.  Thomson,  Jeannle  B.  The  art  of  teaching  arithmetic;  a  book  for  class 
teachers.    London  [etc.]  Longmans,  Oreen  and  co.,  1917.    295  p.    12*. 
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HM  Treaite,  L  C.    Hlghnschool  grammar.    I.  An  InvestlgatioiL    Bns^iah  Jour- 
nal, 6: 646-57,  Decmnber  1917. 

Second  article  of  a  serioB.  GItcs  graphical  repreeentatlons  by  higta-acbool 
years  and  by  tjrpea  of  errors.  The  grammatical  knowledge  of  1,121  pnpils 
was  tested.     Work  done  in  the  Newton  high  school,  of  New  York  city. 

1867.  W«l]s»  Mugh  H.    Judging  debates.    Quarterly  Journal  of  public  ^leaking, 
3:896-45,  October  1917. 

IM.  West,  Andrew  V.    Our  birthright  or  a  mess  of  pottage.    Educational 

review,  54:48d-^  December  1917. 

A  idea  for  the  classics.  Discusses  the  appeal  of  the  Princeton  classical 
oonfereoee,  in  Jone,  to  renew  interest  in  classical  education. 

IW.  Whltbeek,  B.  H.    Suggestions  for  teaching  elementary  geography.    Jour- 
nal of  geography,  16 :  121-28,  December  1917 ;  171-76,  January  19ia 

1990.  White,  Holman.    The  alms  of  the  new  course  of  study  In  history.    Cur- 
rent education,  21 :  291-94,  November  1917. 

180L  Whitman,  W.  G.    The  place  andimrpose  of  general  science  In  education. 

General  science  quarterly,  2 :  284-98,  November  1917. 

Paper  given  before  the  Science  section  of  Tufts  college  teachers*  association, 
October  27,  1917. 

H)02.  Zaitlln,  Jacob.    Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric.    Illinois  association  of  teachers 
of  English  bulletin,  10 : 1-19,  December  1, 1917. 

The  change  of  view  in  respect  to  teaching  granunar  and  the  arguments  that 
haTS  been  advanced  for  and  against  it 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL^ 

1908.  Ledyard,  Kary  V.    Kindergarten  housing  and  kindergartens  around  the 

Pacific's  rim.    Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  2 :  401-^,  December  1917. 

Ulus. 

The  housing  of  kindergartens  in  China,  Japan,  Honoluln,  and  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

1991  Xauoourant,  B.    De  I'^cole  matemelle  ft  I'^cole  primaire.    Revue  pMa- 
goglque,  71:895-406,  October  1917. 

WO.  Shlels,  Albert.    Report  on  a  self-directed  system  of  kindergarten  super- 
vision.   Elementary  school  Journal,  18 :  206-9,  November  1917. 
Work  in  Iios  Angeles,  Gal.    A  kindergarten  experiment  in  self-help. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1998^  Webb,  J.  C.    Rural  consolidated  schools  super-excellent  for  elementary 

education.    Journal  of  education,  86 :  569-71,  December  6,  1917. 

The  efficiency  of  the  foral  consolidated  school  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
district  school,  according  to  data  gathered  in  Johnson  county,  Ind. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1987.  Landslttel,  V.  C.  and  Oliver,  C.  E.    The  junior  high  school.    Ohio  teacher, 

[  88 :  156-^7,  November  1917. 

Discusses  briefly  the  distinctive  features  of  the  junior  high  school. 

1966.  Mackie,  Ransom  A.    A  new  high  school  curriculum.    Northwest  journal 
of  education,  29 :  11-15,  November  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  the  required  subjects  in  the  high  school  should  be 
Bngllsh,  some  phases  of  the  history  of  dvilisation,  and  modem,  civic  and  social 
problems.  The  rest  of  the  studies  wlU  depend  absolutely  upon  the  student's 
i4>tltudes,  interests,  needs  and  alms  In  life. 
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1909.  Hiller»  Howard  P.    The  State  and  the  public  school  system.    Inter- 
mountain  educator,  13 :  16-18,  November  1917. 

Tbe  lecondary  schools  and  the  moyements  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  decade  which  have  smacked  strongly  of  Prussian  ideas. 

2000.  Monseas,  A.  H.    A  study  of  the  cost  of  high  school  Instmctlou  In  Kansas 

City.  American  school  board  journal,  55:21-22,  79,  December  1917; 
56: 24,  January  1918. 

2001.  Bichardson,  Myron  W.    Economics  in  high  school  management.    School 

and  society,  6 :  686-89,  714-19,  December  8,  15,  1917. 

Read  before  the  Harvard  teachers'  association. 

Recommendations  made  by  a  committee  of  headmasters  of  Boston,  appointed 
to  study  the  high  schools  of  that  city  to  see  whether  or  not  money  ooold  be 
saved  without  reducing  teachers*  salaries  or  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 

2002.  We^lein,  David  'Emrich.    The  correlation  of  abilities  of  high  school 

pupils.  Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  press,  1917.  100  p.  tables. 
8^    (The  Johns  Hopkins  university  studies  in  education,  no.  1) 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

2006.  American  association  of  university  professors.    Bulletin,  vol.  3,  no.  7, 

November  1917. 

Contains  the  report  of  the  president  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  pen- 
sions and  insurance. 

2004.  Bronsky,   Amy.    Improving  teachers   in   service.    Educational   review, 

54 :  451-57,  December  1917. 

Says  that  "as  long  as  the  salary  schedule  is  based  on  experience  alone 
instead  of  upon  merit  and  additional  preparation,  teadiers  will  lack  an  effective 
stimulus  towards  self-improvement.*' 

2006.  Bay,  Grace  A.    E3xperim«ital  teaching  and  its  relation  to  elCTsentary 

education.    Teachers  college  record,  18 :  419-29,  November  1917. 

2000.  Elliott,  Edward  C.    Measuring  the  merits  of  teachers.    Sierra  educa- 
tional news,  13 :  475-77,  December  1917. 

2007.  Ck>wen»  Herbert  H.    The  teacher  and  his  ideals.    Pedagogical  seminary, 

24:559-68,  December  1917. 

2008.  Lane,  Winthrop  D.    Giving  the  teachers  a  voice.    Survey,  89:279-81, 

December  8,  1917. 

Discusses  greater  academic  freedom  for  the  pobllc  school  teachers,  based  upon 
the  effort  to  discipline  nine  teachers  in  De  Witt  Clinton  high  school.  New  York 
city,  for  an  "  insuiDclently  robust  loyalty  to  the  United  States."  Urges  greater 
cooperation  between  the  teachers  )m  high  and  intermediate  schools  and  the 
superintendent's  office.  • 

2009.  Nyrop,  Chrlstophe.    The  imprisonment  of  the  Ghent  professors ;  a  ques- 

tion of  might  and  right  My  reply  to  the  German  legation  in  Stock- 
holm. London,  New  York  [etc.]  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1917.  91  p. 
12*. 

2010.  Beymart,  Martin  Luther.    The  psychology  of  the  teacher :  an  introduc- 

tory study.    Pedagogical  seminary,  24:521-58,  December  1917. 

Bibliography:  p.  565-58. 

A  study  of  the  sex,  a^e,  personality,  physical  appearance,  etc,  of  teachers 
and  the  effect  of  each  upon  the  children. 

2011.  Swift,  Fletcher  H.    Ck>llege  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  high-school 

subjects.    School  and  society,  6 :  691-^,  December  15,  1917. 

Glyes  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  on  teacher-training  as  to  what 
should  be  the  character  of  a  special  methods  course. 
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m2.  Teaching,  voL  3,  no*  9,  October  15,  1917.    (The  professional  Institnte) 

Contains:  1.  F.  J.  Kelly:  The  problem  method  applied  to  teacheta'  instl- 
tntea,  p.  6-10.  2.  H.  M.  Cnlter:  The  professional  institnte  and  the  mral 
teacher,  p.  10-12.  8.  H.  B.  Wilson:  Xypee  of  teachers'  institutes,  p.  lS-16. 
4.  R.  A.  Schwegler:  The  teacher  and  his  profession,  p.  17-18.  6.  The  Leaven- 
worth county  plan,  p.  19-21. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

a(n&  Abbott,  Lyman.    A  typical  college  professor.     (Knoll  papers)     Ontlook, 

117:640-41,  December  19,  1917. 

A  review  of  Prof.  Brander  Matthews*  recent  autobiography,  ''These  many 
years." 

9014.  Aydelotte,  Frank.    The  Oxford  stamp  and  other  essays;  articles  from 

the  educational  creed  of  an  American  Oxonian.    New  York,  Oxford 

nniverslty  press,  1917.    219  p.    12*. 

CotNTUfTS. — 1.  The  Oxford  stamp. — 2,  Spectators  and  sport— 8*  The  religion 
of  punch. — 4.  A  challenge  to  Rhodes  scholars. — 6.  English  as  humane  letters. — 
6.  An  experiment  with  the  freshman  course. — 7.  The  correlation  of  literature 
and  composition. — 8.  Rohert  Louis  Stevenson  darkening  counsel. — ^9.  The  hii> 
tory  of  Bnglish  as  a  college  subject  in  the  United  States. — 10.  The  problem  of 
English  In  engineering  schools. 

SQIS.  Bard,  Harry  Brwln.    Scientific  teaching  of  Spanish  and  other  languages. 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  union,  45:497-50B,  October  1917. 

A  st^dy  of  the  foreign  language  instruction  given  in  universities  and  col- 
leges of  the  United  States. 

Kit  Bonnia,  Bandolph.    The  idea  of  a  university.    Dial,  08 :  609-10,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1917. 

I>isciisses  the  question' of  academic  freedom  with  partieolar  reference  to 
Columbia  university. 

SQ17.  BrigiTSy  Thomas  H.    The  rating  of  themes  by  the  College  entrance  exami- 
nation  board.    Bnglish  leaflet,  18 : 1-18,  December  1917. 

)Q18l  Columbia  university.    Annual  report  of  President  Butler  for  1910-1917. 

New  York,  Columbia  univondty,  1917.    04  p.    8*. 

Some  noteworthy  sections  In  this  report  are  those  on  a  Junior  college^ 
Worth  of  college  teaching.  Government  and  administration,  and  Academic 
tenure  and  obligation. 

SQ19.  Bwer,  Bernard  C.    College  study  and  college  life.    Boston,  R.  G.  Badger; 

[etc.,  etc,  1917]    228  p.    12''.     (Library  of  educational  methods) 
BIhUography :  p.   227-2a 

90201  Tteguson,  Charles.    The  imlversity  militant    Bookman,  40 :  809-^,  De- 
cember 1917. 

A  presentation  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of  higher  education ;  the  univer- 
sity spirit  during  the  middle  ages  and  in  modem  times. 

208L  Hawthorne,  Hlldegarde.    Rambles  in  old  college  towns.    New  York, 

Dodd,  Mead  &  company,  1917.    804  p.    iUus.    8*". 

An  account  in  popular  style  of  visits  to  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  16 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

3022.  Hlnes,  H.  C.    The  status  of  the  public  Junior  college  in  the  United  States. 

Bducator- journal,  18 :  180-80,  December  1917. 
Bibliography :  p.   186. 

2Q2S.  Hopkins,  Smest  Martin.    A  college  vision.    Journal  of  education,  80: 

508-10,  November  22,  1917. 

Advocates,  for  the  cultural  college,  fewer  subjects  better  taught,  a  high- 
minded  eonaecration  to  the  needs  of  the  state,  a  limit  on  individualism,  and 
man  emphaslB  on  die  development  of  character. 
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2024.  Keppel,  Frederick  P.    The  undergraduate  and  his  college.    Boston  and 

New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1917.    874  p.    12*. 

A  ftady  by  the  dean  of  the  coUege,  Colombia  uniyersity,  of  the  merlta  and 
demerits  of  the  American  college  system,  Its  adaptability  to  varioos  types 
of  students,  and  Its  osefalness  in  average  conditions  (tf  life,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  war-time  conditions  on  higher  education. 

2025.  Park,   Julian*    A  history   of  thjs  University  of  Buffalo.    Illustrated. 

Buffalo,  1817.    87  p.    8'. 

Beprlnted  from  yolume  XXII  of  the  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  historical 
society. 

2026.  The  unique  democratic  college.    Berea,  of  Kentucky,  which  educates  the 

mountaineers  of  half  a  dozen  states — cost  of  living  reduced  to  a  mlni- 
vpam.    School,  29 :  150-51,  December  6,  1917. 

2027.  The  Yearbook  of  the  universities  of  the  empire,  1916  and  1917.    Published 

for  the  Universities  bureau  of  the  British  empire.    London,  H.  Jenkins, 
ltd.  [1917]    412  p.    12\ 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

I 

2028.  Ifltees,  C.  B.  Kenneth.    The  production  of  sdentiflc  knowledge.    Sdeoce, 

n.  s.  46 :  519-28,  November  80,  1917. 

Discnsses  research  work  In  nniyersitles ;  the  classification  and  ntniiation  of 
sdentlflc  knowledge. 

2029.  Woodward,  Robert  S.    The  Carnegie  institution  and  the  public.    Science, 

n.  s.  46 :  573-81,  December  14,  1917. 

From  report  of  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Instltatlon,  Washington,  D.  C^ 
1917. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

* 

2080.  Dorsey,  Susan  M.    Supervision  as  liberating  the  teacher.    Journal  of 

education,  86 :  535-^,  November  29,  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  "To  liberate  teachers,  supervisors  most  be  not  mili- 
tary tacticians,  not  mechanical  organizers,  bat  conrteons  directors,  skUftil  sag- 
gesters,  inspirational  leaders,  subtle  path-flnders." 

2081.  Dunbar,  M.  M.    Functions  and  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  educatioo. 

School  and  society,  6 :  661-68,  December  8,  1917. 

2082.  Enffleman,  J.  O.    Increased  revenue  or  economy — ^which?    School  and 

home  education,  87 :  75-78,  December  1917. 

Bead  before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Illinois  state  school  board  association  and 
the  Illinois  city  snperintendents'  association  in  Peoria,  November  21,  1917. 

A  plea  for  more  money  for  the  schools.  The  writer  says  that  "  As  nnmerous 
and  as  staggering  as  are  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  ns  by  the  war,  we 
are  wholly  able  as  a  people  to  keep  our  schools  going  and  even  advandng 
whUe  we  meet  every  other  legitimate  demand  that  is  made  upon  ns." 

2088.  Ck>ldberer,  Edward.  The  purchase  of  rural  school  supplies  in  Oalifomla. 
American  school  board  journal,  55 :  28-24,  79,  December  1917. 

Says  that  the  county  is  the  proper  unit  for  purchasing  supplies.  It  should 
be  mandatory  upon  the  district  to  secure  its  supplies  through  this  central 
office,  the  best  plan  being  to  have  a  county  purchasing  agent  for  aU  county 
suppUes. 

2084.  Leonard,  Albert    Methods  of  supervision.    School  bulletin,  44:64-06, 

November  1917. 

Read  at  the  Conference  of  superintendents,  Albany,  October  17,  1017. 

2086.  Maryland.  State  board  of  education.  R^)ort  covering  one  year  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  in  the  counties  of  Maryland,  including  an 
accoimt  of  five  years  of  compulsory  school  attendance  in  Baltimore 
county.    Baltimore,  State  board  of  education  [1917]    55  p.    8*. 
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MM.  P«n7,  Arthnr  C,  jr.  The  problem  confronting  the  new  board  of  educa- 
tion, of  the  city  of  New  York.    New  York,  1017.    11  p.    8*. 

The  dUBenltles  in  the  New  York  city  schools  fadng  the  new  board  and  the 
opportunities  for  improyement  in  the  administration  of  the  schools. 

9067.  Stetson,  Paul  C.    Some  examples  of  efficiency  in  school  business  manage- 

n^nt    American  school  board  journal,  55 :  17-19,  79,  December  1917. 
Business  management  of  the  schools  of  Grand  Bapids,  Michigan. 

206&  Wagner,  Charles  A.    Invigoration  thru  superrlsion.    American  school 

board  Journal,  55 :  27,  77-78,  December  1917. 
A  plan  of  inyigorating  instruction  by  means  of  supervision. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

806B.  Bobbitt,  J.  F.  Snnmiary  of  the  literature  in  scientific  method  in  the  field 
of  corricnlum-maklng.  Elementary  sdiool  Journal,  18 :  219-29,  Norem- 
ber  1917. 

SMOl  Chancellor,  William  Estabrook.  The  proper  elementary  course  of  ten- 
year-old  pupils.    Ohio  teacher,  88 :  151-52,  November  1917. 

Tells  of  the  oontinnous  readjustments  that  are  necessary  In  the  course  of 
study  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  In  this  time  of  war,  that  he  inay  learn  the  lessons 
of  economy  and  be  prepared  for  the  after-effects  of  the  war. 

ML  Dunn,  Grace  A.  The  value  of  supervised  study.  Teachers  college  record, 
18:430-87,  November  1917. 

A  report  of  an  experiment  made  in  the  pnblic  schools  of  a  system  near  New 
Tork  dty,  in  February  and  March  1916,  wherein  the  relative  merits  of  directed 
and  ondlrected  study  were  considered. 

I0C2.  Simiwon,  James  Herbert    An  adventure  in  education.    London,  Sidg- 

wick  &  Jackson,  ltd.,  1917.    x,  207  p.    12**. 

An  account  of  an  experiment  in  the  educatiye  effect  of  self-goyemment  upon 
one  of  the  lower  forms  of  Rugby  school,  England. 

2(M8w  Super,  Gharles  W.  Recitation  or  lecture?  School  and  society,  6: 64(M0, 
December  1,  1917. 

9Mi  Waahiehek,  V.  J.    Defects  of  the  average  recitation.    Catholic  school 

journal,  17: 824,  845-46,  December  1917. 

DIscusaea  four  defects  of  the  recitation :  TaguanesSfUack  of  thought  stimulus, 
lack  of  Instruction,  and  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

IMS.  Allan,  Harold  A.  Improvement  of  health  conditions  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Maine.  American  Journal  of  school  hygiene,  1:157-68,  Novmnber 
1917. 

XMflL  Qolden,  William  W.    The  school  and  the  health  of  our  citizens.    West 

Virginia  school  Journal  and  educator,  46 :  284-85,  December  1917. 

Bays  that  the  recent  examinations  for  the  draft  show  that  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  our  young  men  is  far  from  what  it  should  be.  Suggests  ways  in  which 
the  teacher  and  school  board  can  do  their  bit  toward  the  efficiency  of  our  nation 
in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war. 

2M7.  Keck,  Harry  E.  Supervision  of  the  health  of  students  or  the  human 
maintenance  departments  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Amer- 
ican physical  education  review,  22 :  457--68,  November  1917. 

Read  before  the  Middle  west  society  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  at 
their  fourth  annual  conference,  Chicago,  April  18,  1917. 

M8.  XorrlsoxLy  Henry  C.  Medical  inspection  in  New  Hampshire.  American 
Journal  of  school  hygiene,  1 :  168-66,  November  1917. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

2049.  Oarb«r»  John  P.    How  to  organize  and  plan  for  phyalcal  training  and 

give  it  its  true  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  education.    Mind  and 
body,  24:815-21,  November  1917. 

Paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  physical  education 
association  held  in  Pittsbnrgh,  April  2,  1917. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

2050.  Molocky  Dinah  Maria.    How  to  train  up  a  parent  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

Pennsylvania  school  Journal,  06 :  229-87,  December  1917. 

Some  mistakes  of  parents  and  lessons  they  should  learn  on  bringing  up 
children. 

2061.  Kif enecker,  Eoerene  A.  The  school  assembly.  A  handbook  for  audi- 
torium exercises.  1917.  [114]  p.  8*.  (New  York  city.  Department 
of  education.    Division  of  reference  and  research) 

2052.  Weintrob,    Baleigh.    The   school  building   as   a   neighborhood   center. 
American  school  board  journal,  55 :  38,  4(M8,  December  1917. 
The  development  of  Banker  Hill  social  center  in  Paterson,  N.  J. 

CHILD-WELFARE. 

2058.  Kirk,  Sir  John.  This  way  and  that  way.  Child  (London)  8: 65-75,  No- 
vember 1917. 

Progress  of  child  welfare  among  the  necessltoixs  children  of  London. 

2054.  Bochester,  Anna.    Child  lab<»r  in  warring  countries;  a  brief  review  of 

foreign  reports.    Washington,  Qovt  print  ofiC.  1917.    5  p.    12*.    (U.  8. 
Children's  bureau.    Industrial  series,  no.  4.    Bureau  publication  no.  27) 

2055.  Woodworth,  EarL    The  boy  problem.    Northwest  Journal  of  education, 

29 :  88-42,  November  1917. 

The  physical,  Intellectual,  emotional,  and  religions  development  of  a  boy. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

2056.  Huffhes,  James  L.    Vital  character  training.    School  bulletin,  44 :  22,  Sep- 

tember; 49-50,  October;  55-^,  November  1917. 
To  be  continued. 
Part  I  had  title  Training  the  child  for  power. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

2057.  Atheam,  Walter  S.    Religious  education  and  American  democracy.    Bos- 

ton, Chicago,  The  Pilgrim  press  [1917]    894  p.    12*. 

Presents  a  constmctiye  program  for  the  religious  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  critically  analyzes  the  present  situation  and  eyaluatee  corrent 
moyements.     Complete  bibliography. 

2058.  Burroughs,  P.  E.    The  present-<lay  Sunday  school ;  studies  in  its  organi- 

zation and  management     New  York,  Chicago  [etc.]     F.  H.  Bev^ 
company  [1917]    214  p.    12". 

2069.  Gardiner,  Frederic.  Private  schools ;  their  special  opportunity.  Religious 
education,  12:419-23,  December  1917. 

The  opportunities  for  religious  training  especially. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

3000.  National  association  of  corporation  schools.  Fifth  annual  convention. 
Addresses,  reports,  bibliographies  and  discussions.  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
June  5-8,  1917.  893  p.  8*.  (Lee  Galloway,  secretary.  New  York  uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains :  1.  A.  C.  Vinal :  Vocational  guidance,  p.  129-87 ;  Discussion,  p. 
141-69.  2.  Report  of  committee  on  administration  and  supervision  of  corpora- 
tion edncational  work,  p.  174-89;  Discussion,  p.  190-281.  8.  Report  of  the 
committee  on  education  methods  in  corporation  schools,  p.  289-67.  4.  Report 
of  committee  on  trade  apprenticeship  schools,  p.  853-95 ;  Discussion,  p.  896-409. 

6.  Report  of  committee  on   unskiUed   labor,   428-46;   Discussion,   p.   447-64. 

7.  Report  of  the  committee  on  special  training  schools,  p.  470-521.  8.  Com- 
mittee on  corporation  continuation  schools,  p.  568-609;  Discussion,  p.  610-80. 
9.  Report  of  committee  on  retail  salesmanship,  p.  702-21.  10.  Report  of  com- 
mittee on  office  work  schools,  p.  731-76;  Discussion,  p.  777-95.  11.  Report  of 
mittee  on  public  education,  p.  806-29. 

206L  Gibbons,  Henry.  Cadet  schools  of  business.  Forum,  58 :  741-48,  Decem- 
ber 1917. 

Work  of  cocporation  schools. 

2062.  Izor,  Estelle  PeeL    The  efficiency  home.     Industrial-arts  magazine,  6: 

473-76,  December  1917.    lllus. 

Tells  of  the  specific  problem  studied  for  the  past  year  by  the  classes  of  the 
Emmerich  manual  training  high  school  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  These  classes 
were  organised  under  the  yocatlonal  law  of  Indiana,  which  removes  age  limit 
and  gives  opportunity  for  women  whose  school  days  are  over  to  take  training 
in  household  management. 

2063.  Merchant,  P.  W.    The  war  and  Industrial  education  in  Canada.    Manual 

training  magazine,  19:117-21,  December  1917. 
2061  Smith,  E.  G.    The  teaching  of  trades  and  industry  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  act.    Midland  schools,  32 :  108-11,  December  1917. 
The  Iowa  situation. 

2065.  U.  S.  Pederal  board  for  vocational  education.  Statement  of  policies. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.     70  p.     8".     (Bulletin 

na  1) 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

2066L  Hunter,  Pred  M.     Vocational  guidance.     Sierra  eiiucationul    news,   18: 

481-83.  December  1917. 
A  plan  for  vocational  guidance. 

3067.  Kelly,  Boy  WiUmarth.     Vocational  guidance  in  the  technical  high  school, 

Fall  River.  Mass.    School  and  society.  6:631-40,  December  1.  1917. 

The  instruction  of  teachers.  Introduction  of  the  sturly  of  occupations,  place- 
ment and  follow-up  of  pupils  at  work.  (Hlucatlunal  nod  vocational  advice  to 
seniors,  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  leaving  school,  a  study  of  graduates  who 
have  attended  higher  lostltutionR.  attempts  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  school 
to  meet  local  Industrial  needs  and  to  provide  prevocationul  training. 

2068.  WooUey,  Helen  T.     The  vocotionnl  bureau  of  the  public  schools,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.    Current  education,  21  :  300-302,  November  1917. 
Reprinted  from  the  Vocational  guidance  bulletin. 
The  activities  carried  on  by  the  vocation  bureau  of  Cincinoatl.  Ohio. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

2D69.  Blodgett,  Frederick  H.  Departmental  organization  In  agrh.'ultural  teach- 
ing.   School  and  society.  6 :  668-72,  December  8,  1917. 
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COMMERaAL  EDUCATION. 

2070.  Carlson,  Paul  A.     Part-time  employment  In  the  high  scliool  commercial 

eonri*e.     Wisconsin  Journal  of  education,  49:253-54,  November  1017. 
Outlines  a  plan  u8<h1  in  the  commercial  department  of  the  Manitowoc  high 
school,  Wisconsin,  hy  which  the  pupils  work  part  time  in  local  offices. 

2071.  West,  C.  J.    Commercial  arithmetic — the  mathematics  of  business.     Ohio 

educational  monthly.  66 :  525-30,  December  1917. 

Sngf^stlons  for  a  high-school  course  In  hnsiness  mathemattes. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

2072.  American  bar  association.    Section  on  legal  education.     [Addresses  de- 

livered at  the  1917  meeting]    American  law  school  review,  4 :  289-304, 

820-45,  December  1917. 
'  Contains :  1.  G.   P.  Costigan,  Jr. :  The  teaching  of  legal  ethics,  p.   290-96. 

2.  H.  L.  Carson  :  Su^estlons  as  to  a  methodical  study  of  English  legal  litera- 
ture, p.  296-.S04.  3.  B  C.  Goddard :  The  bar  examination — ^Its  proper  time 
and  place,  p.  320-29.  4.  T.  R.  Powell :  Law  as  a  cultural  study,  p.  330-38. 
R.  W..W.  Cook:  Improvement  of  legal  education  and  of  standards  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  p.  338-45. 

2073.  Association  of  American  medical  collegres.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 

sixth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  February  8,  1916.  117  p.  8*. 
(Fre<l  C.  Zapflfe,  secretary-treasurer,  3431  I^xington  street,  Chi- 
cago. 111.) 

rontalns :  1.  C.  R.  Bnrdeen  :  Alms,  mothod^.  and  results  In  medical  educa- 
tion, p.  5-22.  2.  Gordon  Wilson  :  Medical  edurntion  with  refen-nce  to  rarm! 
Maryland,  p.  2.'l-28.  3.  F.  H.  McOruddoii :  The  teacblnj?  of  applied  tbera- 
pentics,  p.  2fi-42.  4.  L.  F.  Rarker :  The  teaching  of  clinical  medicine,  p.  43-4^7. 
5.  A.  C.  Stokes:  Teaching  of  clinical  surgery,  p.  58-66.  6.  H.  W.  Loeb:  The 
municipal  hospital  as  a  factor  in  clinical  teaching,  p.  67-73 ;  Discussion,  p. 
73-83. 

2074.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engrlneerlng  education.    Proceedings  of  the 

twenty-fourth  annual  meeting,  held  at  University,  Va.,  June  19-22, 
1916.  Vol.  24.  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  1916.  346  p.  8'.  (F.  L.  Bishop, 
secretary,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.) 

Contains :  1.  H.  8.  Jacoby :  Some  details  in  engineering  education,  p.  27-^2. 
2.  C.  R.  Mann :  Report  of  progress  In  the  study  of  engineering  education,  p. 
48-67;  Discnssion.  p.  67-07.  3.  C.  M.  Wlrlck :  Report  of  committee  on 
entrance  requirements,  p.  103-22;  Discussion,  p.  122-25.  4.  P.  P.  Walker: 
Research  as  an  element  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  school,  p.  284—90 : 
Discussion,  p.  200-308.  6.  A.  A.  Potter  and  M.  R.  Bowerman :  Occupation 
and  distribution  of  graduates  from  engineering  colleges,  p.  304-10.  6.  C.  C. 
Morris:  A  plea  for  the  further  study  of  efficient  methods  in  the  admlnlitni- 
tlon  of  an  engineering  college,  p.  311-15. 

2075.  Hammett,  Frederick  S.    Premedlcal  training  In  chemistry.     Science,  n.  s. 

46:504-0,  November  1917. 

Says  that  the  collegiate  instmctor  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  progressive 
ntUisatlon  of  chemistry  by  the  biological  sciences. 

2076.  Swift,  Walter  B.     Speech  correction — a  new  medical  study  and  a  new 

educational  movement     Boston  medical   and  surgical  Journal,   178: 

811-13,  December  6,  1917. 

Work  of  the  speech  clinics  in  Boston,  embracing  research  in  the  pathology 
of  speech,  treatment  of  speech  defects,  and  the  training  of  publie>school 
teachers  in  methods  of  speech  correction. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

2077.  Allen,  WUllam  H.    Universal  training  for  cltlsenshlp  and  public  service. 

New  Tork,  The  Macmlllan  company,  1917.    281  p.    12*. 
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2078.  California.  Commission  of  immigration  and  bousing.  A  discussion  of 
methods  of  teacliing  Englisii  to  adult  foreigners,  with  a  report  on  Los 
Angeles  county.  Sacramento,  California  state  printing  office,  1917. 
40  p.    1  fold,  pi.*  12^ 

2079. .     Report  on  an  experiment  made  In  Ix)8  Angeles  in  the  sunmier  of 

1917  for  the  Americanization  of  foreign-born   women.     Sacramento, 
California  state  printing  office,  1917.    24  p.    12**. 

2060.  Davis,  Thomas  J.     Schools  that  reach  the  homes  of  Immigrants.    Ameri- 
can city,  17 :  511-16,  December  1917. 
A  popular  Illnstrated  article. 

206L  Deyoe,  Albert  M.  Making  an  American.  Midland  schools,  32 :  111-16, 
December  1917. 

Annual  address  by  the  suptHntendent  of  public  Instruction  of  Iowa  before  the 
Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  November  3,  1017. 

The  public  schools  as  the  training  camps  for  American  citizenship. 

2082.  Harvey,  L.  D.    The  school's  opportunity  In  the  development  of  loyal 
American  citizenship.    American  school,  3 :  328-30;  November  1917. 
Also  in  Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  49 :  245-49,  Novi mber  1917. 
3063.  Judd,  Charles  H.    Eilucation  and  the  national  spirit.     Nation,  105 :  661-62, 

December  13,  1917. 

Discusses  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education  and  the  Food  adminis- 
tration in  bringing  to  the  public  schools  a  series  of  lessons  on  Community  and 
national  life. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  MAIMED  SOLDIERS. 

20M.  Paeuw,  L^on  de.  La  r^lucation  professionnelle  des  .soldats  mutll^  et 
estropl#s  .  .  .  avec  une  lettre-pr^face  de  M"*.  Henry  Carton  de  Wlart. 
Paris  [etc.]  Llbrairie  milttalre  Berger-T^vrault,  1917.  245  p.  plates. 
16*. 

2086.  Singh,  Saint  Nihal.     Vocations  for  blind  soldiers.     Southern  workman. 

46 :  671-82.  December  1917. 
Work  of  the  Blind  soldiers*  and  sailors*  care  committee,  Kngland. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

2066.  Cockerell,  T.  D.  A.     W^  work  of  college  women  In  the  West.     School  and 

society,  6 :  699-705.  December  15,  1917. 

Qiven  before  the  University  of  Colorado  scientific  society.  October  29.  1917. 

2067.  Thornton,  William  M.    Collegiate  education  for  women  by  the  State. 

Alnmnl  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  10:  317-27,  August-Octo- 
ber 1917. 

The  neglect  of  collegiate  education  for  women  In  Virginia  and  a  plea  for  the 
coordinate  college. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

208a  Abbott,  Lyman.  Can  the  negro  be  educated?  Outlook,  117 :  C02-604,  De- 
cember 12,  1917. 

An  elat>orate  study  of  the  report  on  negro  education,  published  by  the  U.  8. 
Bureau  of  education. 

2069.  IfOram,  Charles  T.    The  education  of  the  South  African  native.    London, 

New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1917.    xx.  340  p.    12". 

Writer  Is  an  Inspector  of  schools  in  Natal,  and  was  formerly  a  fellow  in 
education  at  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  During  bis  stay  in  the 
United  States,  he  made  a  direct  study  of  various  Negro  schools  in  the  South, 
and  incorporates  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  this  book  for  their  bear- 
ing on  the  African  work. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

2090L  Plntner,  Budolf  and  Paterson,  Donald  G.    Psychological  testa  of  deaf 

children.    Volta  review,  19 :  661-67,  December  1917. 

Introductory  chapter  to  a  book  on  the  psychology  of  the  deaf.    Bibliography. 
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EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

2091.  Buinell,  Elizabeth  Prayer.     Instruction  In  mathematics  for  gifted  pupils. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  24:500-83,  December  1917. 

Bibliography:  p.  682-88. 

An  investigation  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Charles  8.  Berry, 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  In  1917. 

Shows  first  the  provision  of  our  public  school  system  for  students  of  un- 
usual mental  ability,  and  then,  how  instruction  In  mathematics  may  be  revised 
in  classes  of.  gifted  children. 

2092.  McMillan,  Margaret.     The  camp  school.     London,  George  Allen  &  Unwlii« 

ltd..  1917.    178  p.    front    12^ 

"  Sets  forth  the  record  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  had  as  their  object 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  that  come  to  the  children  of  poverty  and  make 
even  the  best  teaching  difficult,  or  even  Impossible." 

2093.  Slingerland,  W.  H.    Education  and  training  of  dependent  children.    Re- 

ligious education,  12 :  408-14,  December  1917. 

A  few  suggestions  on  the  ethical  and  religious  training,  general  education, 
and  vocational  training  of  the  150,000  dependent  children  now  in  orphanasea, 
children's  homes  and  special  institutions. 

2094.  Wallin,  J.  E.  Wallace.     Feeble-mlndedness  and  delinquency.     Mental  hy- 

giene, 1:585-90,  October  1917. 

Study  based  on  examination  of  1,868  different  cases  in  the  psycho-educatloDal 
clinic  conducted  by  the  board  of  education,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

2095.  Keith,  B.  F.    The  educational  value  of  seeing  America.    Kansas  Journal 

of  education,  12 : 3,  7,  November  27,  1917. 

Also  in  Missouri  journal  of  education,  2:8,  7,  November  27,  1017. 

2096.  Nalder,  F.  F.    A  notable  community  service.    Journal  of  education,  86: 

487-89,  November  15,  1917. 

How  university  extension  classes  serve  California  people. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

2097.  Qruenberg:,  Sidonie  Matzner.    Reading  for  children.     Dial.  63:575-77. 

December  6,  1917. 

2098.  Hitchler,  Theresaa.     Library  school  training  versus  practical  experience. 

Library  journal,  42:931-38,  December  1917. 

An  address  delivered  in  part  before  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  library 
association,  June  4,  1917. 

2099.  Pence,  Raymond  W.     Chats  with  students  about  books.     English  journal, 

6 :  677-85,  December  1917. 

Writer*s  attempt  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  freshmen  in  general  reading. 
Contains  a  bibliography. 
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2100.  Accredited  higher  institutions ;  by  Samuel  Paul  Capen.    Washington,  1917. 

79  p.     (Bulletin,  1917.  no.  17) 

2101.  A   comparison   of  the  salaries  of   rural   and    urban    superintendents   of 

sch(K>ls,  oonipileil  by  A.  C.  Monahan  and  C.  H.  Dye.    Washington,  1917. 
68  p.     (Bulletin.  1917,  no.  33) 

2102.  Institutions    in    the    United    States    giving    instruction    in    agriculture, 

1915-16;  comp.  by  A.  C  Monahan  and  C.  H.  Dye.     Washington,  1917. 
115  p.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  34) 

2103.  Lessons  in  community  and  national  life.    Washington,  1918.    3  pamphlets. 

32  p.  each.     (Community  leaflets,  nos.  10-12) 
National  control  and  food  conservation. 
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2104.  Open-air  schools;  by  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  and  F.  B.  Dresslar.    Washing- 

ton, 1917.    283  p.    illus.     (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  23) 

2105.  Practice  teaching  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools.     Washington,  1917. 

82  p.     (Bulletin,  1917.  no.  29) 

2106.  The  public  school  system  of  San  Francisco,  California.    A  report  to  the 

San  Francisco  board  of  education  of  a  survey  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Ck)mmissloner  of  education.  Washington, 
1917.    ©49  p.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  46)' 

2107.  Report  of  the  Cyommissioner  of  education  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 

1917.    Volume  1.    Washington,  1917.    102  p. 

C0NTBNT8. — Commissioner's  Introduction. — I.  Education  and  the  war. — II. 
Educational  surreys. — III.  General  activities  of  the  bureau. — IV.  Educational 
conditions  in  the  other  warring  nations. — V.  Recommendations. 

2108.  Statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  education  to  the  Secretary  of  the  in- 

terior for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917.    Washington,  1917.    29  p. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depabtmbnt  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wdshifigton^  J  aniuiry  8^1918. 
Sir  :  The  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  have 
in  recent  years  taken  a  more  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  country 
and  consequently  in  the  interest  of  the  people  than  they  formerly 
had.  To  such  an  extent  have  their  functions  increased  that  no  intel- 
ligent conception  of  the  contemporary  life  of  the  Nation  can  be 
formed  without  some  knowledge  of  their  organization  and  work.  It 
is  also  very  desirable  that  the  people  of  the  country  should  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  nature  of  the  many  valuable  publications  which 
the  departments  issue  so  that  they  may  know  how  to  obtain  most 
expeditiously  reliable  information  on  the  subjects  treated  in  these 
reports.  That  information  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  func- 
tions of  the  departments  and  the  nature  of  their  publications  may  be 
available  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges  and  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce, women^s  clubs,  and  other  similar  organizations,  I  have  caused 
to  be  prepared  the  manuscript  which  I  am  transmitting  herewith 
for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  P.  Claxton-, 
Comaniasionerm 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  * 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This  Bulletin  Is  divided  into  11  parts,  one  for  each  of  the  10  executive 
departments  of  the  Government  and  one  part  for  the  miscellaneous  important 
iDdependent  bureaus  and  commissions.  Each  part  is  divided  into  sections,  one 
for  e&Sk  of  the  bureaus  under  the  department  considered,  and  the  description  Is 
given  in  most  instances  in  the  following  order :  Principal  administrative  officials, 
general  Information  and  duties,  general  publications,  method  of  distribution  of 
general  publications,  annual  and  other  periodical  publications,  lists,  indexes, 
mailing  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence.  At  the  beginning  of  each  part  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  department  considered. 

Tbe  material  for  the  Bulletin  was  furnished  by  each  department,  bureau,  or 
independent  office  or  commission,  in  req[)onse  to  a  circular  sent  from  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  It  Is  desired  to  express  appreciation  for  the  hearty  cooperation 
manifested  in  the  replies  received. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

(Penmylvania  Avenoe.  between  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Streets.) 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

• 

The  only  pubUcatloiis  distributed  from  the  White  House  are  the  President's 
Messages  to  Congress,  and  the  President's' Proclamations.  They  are  for  free 
distribution  and  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION. 

Principal  adnUnUtnUive  offlciaU. — Secretary  of  State;  Secretary  of  War; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Chairman  of  the  Committee ;  Editor  of  **  Official  Bulle- 
tin." The  work  of  the  conmiittee  Is  carried  on  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries  through  the  activities  of  about  25  divisions. 

Oeneral  information  and  dutiet. — ^The  Committee  on  Public  Information  was 
organized  under  Bxecutive  Order  of  April  14,  1017,  and  Is  directly  under  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  furnish' 
reliable  Information  and  to  issue  an  official  daily  bulletin  and  such  additional 
bulletins,  films,  posters,  pictures,  and  publications  as  may  seem  desirable. 

Oeneral  publications. — ^The  following  general  publications  have  been  issued: 

BSD,  WHnCB,  AKD  BLUS  MBISa. 

1.  How  the  War  Came  to  America. 

2.  National  Service  Handbook.    16  cents. 

S.  The  Battle  Line  of  Democracy.    15  cents. 

4.  The  President's  Flag  Day  Address  w(th  Evidence  of  Germany's  Plans. 

5.  Conquest  and  Kultur. 

fL  German  War  Practices.    (Part  I — ^Treatment  of  Civilians.) 
7.  War  Cyclopedia:  A  Handbook  for  Ready  Re/erence  on  the  Great  War. 
25  centa. 
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8.  German  Treatment  of  Conquered  Territory.     (Part  II — of  German  War 

Practices.) 

9.  War,  Labor,  and  Peace.     (Some  Recent  Addresses  and  Writings  of  the 

President) 
10.  (j^erman  Plots  and  Intrigaes.     Activities  of  the  G^erman  System  |n  tbe 
United  States  during  the  Period  of  our  Neatralty. 

WAB  ntFOBMATIOK  BIBlSa. 

101.  The  War  Message  and  Facts  Behind  It 

102.  The  Nation  in  Arms. 

103.  The  Gk>yei:mnent  of  Germany. 

104.  The  Great  War :  From  Spectator  to  Participant  . 
106.  A  War  of  Self-Defense. 

106.  American  Loyalty. 

107.  Amerlkanlsche  Buergertrene.     (German  Translation  of  No.  106^) 

108.  American  Interest  in  Popular  (Government  Abroad. 

109.  Home  Reading  Ck)urse  for  Citizen  Soldiers. 

110.  First  Session  of  the  War  Ck>ngress. 

111.  The  German  War  Code. 

112.  American  and  Allied  Ideals. 

113.  German  Militarism  and  Its  (German  Critics. 

114.  The  War  for  Peace. 

115.  Why  America  Fights  Germany. 

116.  The  Study  of  the  Great  War. 

117.  The  Activities  of  the  CJommlttee  <m  Public  Infonnatloii. 

LOTALTT   LBAnJETS. 

201.  Friendly  Words  to  the  Foreign  Bom. 

202.  The  Prussian  System. 

203.  Labor  and  the  War. 

204.  A  War  Message  to  the  Farmer. 
206.  Plain  Issues  of  the  War. 

206.  Ways  to  Serve  the  Nation. 

207.  What  Really  Matters. 

*'  The  Kaiserite  in  America.** 

Catalogue  of  Photographs  and  Stereopticon  Slides,  Issued  by  the  Division  of 
Pictures. 

Method  of  dUtrilmtion  of  general  puhlioatUm$. — ^These  publications  are,  so 
far  as  Issued,  for  free  distribution  exc^t  as  noted.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  committee  as  long  as  editions  printed  are  available. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^The  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation has  not  issued  any  annual  report  but  there  is  printed  a  daily  *'  Official 
Bulletin  *\  which  Is  sent  free  to  officials  of  all  Government  departments ;  to  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  members 
of  the  American  diplomatic  and  consular  service;  the  foreign  diplomatic  and 
consular  service ;  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  every  post  office  in  the  United 
States  (to  be  po^tted  dally) ;  governors  of  all  States;  mayors  of  all  cities;  all 
daily  newspapers  and  press  associations'  of  the  'country ;  all  magazines ;  col- 
leges and  universities ;  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade ;  and  other 
'public  institutions.    Regular  subscription  to  others  $6.00  per  year. 

Correspondence, — ^Requests  for  general  publications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Distribution  Department,  6  Jackson  Place.  Requests  for  the  '*  Official 
Bulletin**  should  be  addressed  to  Bditcnr,  Official  Bulletin,  16  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SERVICB  BURBAU. 

The  committee  has  established  this  bureau  to  give  necessary  information 
concerning  Government  work  to  those  who  have  business  with  the  (Governmental 
agencies  In  Washington.  The  bureau  is  located  at  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  and 
G  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.  a 
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PART  I.— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATB. 

(For  location  of  department^  bureaus,  etc,  see  pa<e  186w) 

PHficipai  admindstriUive  officials, — Secretary  of  State;  Ck>iui8elor  for  the  De> 
partment  of  State;  the  Assistant  Secretary;  Second  Assistant  Secretary; 
Third  Assistant  Secretary;  Director  of  the  Oonsular  Service;  Chief  Clerk; 
Solicitor,  Acting  Foreign  Trade  Adviser;  Adviser  on  Commercial  Treaties; 
Chiefs:  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Disbursing  Clerk,  Bureau  of  Citizenship, 
OoDsalar  Bureau,  Diplomatic  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Appointments,  Indexes  and 
Archives,  Rolls  and  Library,  Division  of  Eastern  Affairs,  Division  of  Foreign 
Int^igence,  Division  of  Latin-American  Affairs,  Division  of  Mexican  Affairs, 
Division  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  Division  of  Western  £2uropean  Affairs ;  Assist- 
ant Solicitors  (5) ;  Private  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Secretary  of  State  is  charged,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  with  the  duties  appertaining  to  corresponden(>3 
with  the  public  ministers  and  the  consuls  of  the  United  States,  and  with  t)ie 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  United  States ;  and  to  nego- 
tiations of  whatever  character  relating  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  also  the  medium  of  correspondence  between  the  President  and 
the  chief  executives  of  the  several  States  of  the  United  States;  he  has  the 
custody  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States,  and  countersigns  an>l  tifiixe) 
such  seal  to  all  executive  proclamations,  to  various  commissions,  and  to  war- 
rants for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  Justice.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first 
in  rank  among  the  members  of  the  cabinet  He  is  also  the  custodiou  of  the 
treaties  made  with  foreign  States,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  lie 
grants  and  issues  passports,  and  exequaturs  to  foreign  consuls  in  the  United 
States  are  issued  through  his  office.  He  publishes  the  laws  and  resolutions 
of  Congress,  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  proclamations  declarint;  the 
admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union. 

The  Counselor  becomes  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  in  the  absence  of  the 
secretary.  He  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  such  matters  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  suth  correspondence  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  secretary. 

Under  the  organization  of  the  department  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Second 
A^stant  Secretary,  and  Third  Assistant  Secretary  are  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  all  correspondence  with  the  diplomatic  and  consular  oflicers,  .md  are 
intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  correspondence  upon  any  quextloiis  aris- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  public  business  that  may  he  assigned  to  them  by  the 
secretary. 

The  Director  of  the  Consular  Service  is  charged  with  the  general  sapervLsion 
of  the  consuiar  service  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  btui  from 
time  to  time  by  the  secretary. 

The  Chief  Clerk  has  general  supervision  of  the  clerks  and  employees  and  of 
departmental  matters ;  and  also  charge  of  the  property  of  the  department 

^Hje  Foreign  Trade  Adviser  has  general  supervision  of  foreign  trade  matters, 
diplomatic  and  consular  correspondence,  and  miscellaneous  correspondence  re- 
lating thereto. 

The  Diplomatic  Bureau  handles  diplomatic  correspondence  and  miscellaneous 
correspondence  relating  thereto. 

The  Division  of  Latin-American  Affairs  handles  diplomatic  and  consular  cor- 
respond^ice  on  matters  other  than  those  of  an  administrative  character,  in 
relation  to  Mexico. 

The  Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  handles  diplomatic  and  consular  corre- 
spondence, on  matters  other  than  those  of  an  administrative  character,  in  re- 
lation to  Japan,  China,  nnd  leased  territories.  Siberia,  Hongkong,  French 
lodo-China,  Slam,  Straits  Settlements,  Borneo,  East  Indies,  India,  nnd  in  gen- 
eral the  Far  East 

The  Division  of  Near  Ba.stern  Affairs  handles  diplomntic  and  consulnr  corre- 
spondence, on  matters  other  than  those  of  an  administrative  character,  in  re- 
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.  l^tlpp   tq.. Germany,,  Austria-Hungary,   Russia,   Roumania,    Servia,   Bulgaria, 
\,  ;  \lSf6q*elidigr«,;  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  colonies  be- 
"  *  '  longtng  to  coualpfte  or  this  series. 

The  Division  of  Western  European  Affairs  handles  diplomatic  and  consular 
correspondence,  on  matters  other  than  those  of  an  administrative  character, 
in  relation  to  Great  Britain  (Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  British 
colonies  not  elsewhere  enumerated),  Portugal,  Spain*  BYance,  Morocco,  Bel- 
gium, the  Kongo,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Luxemburg, 
Denmark,  and  Liberia. 

The  Consular  Bureau  handles  consular  correspondence  and  miscellaneous 
correspondence  relating  thereto. 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  is  charged  with  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  and 
handles  applications  for  office,  and  the  preparation  of  commissions,  exequaturs, 
warrants  of  extradition,  Department  Register,  consular  bonds;  correspondence 
and  other  matters  regarding  entrance  examinations  for  the  foreign  service. 

The  Bureau  of  Citizenship  examines  all  applications  for  passports,  issues 
passports  and  authentications;  receives  and  files  duplicates  of  evidence,  registra- 
tion, etc.,  under  act  of  March  2,  1907,  In  reference  to  expatriation  of  citizens 
and  their  protection  abroad;  keeps  necessary  records  tiiereunder;  conducts 
correspondence  in  relation  to  the  foregoing. 

The  Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives  records  and  indexes  the  general  corre- 
spondence of  the  department  and  has  charge  of  the  archives. 

The  Bureau  of  Accounts  has  custody  and  disbursement  of  appropriations 
and  indemnity  funds,  and  correspondence  relating  thereto. 

The  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library  has  custody  of  the  rolls,  treaties,  etc.; 
promulgation  of  the  laws,  treaties,  Executive  orders,  and  proclamations;  care 
and  superintendence  of  the  library  and  public  documents;  care  of  papers  re- 
lating tQ  international  commissions. 

The  Division  of  Foreign  Intelligence  prepares  and  distributes  to  the  foreign 
service  of  diplomatic,  commercial,  and  other  correspondence  and  documents 
important  to  their  information  upon  foreign  relations;  editing  "Foreign  Re- 
lations "  of  the  United  States. 

The  Office  of  the  Law  Clerk  edits  and  indexes  the  laws,  resolutions,  public 
treaties,  and  proclamations  for  publication  in  the  Statutes  at  Large. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Building  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  commission  created  by  Congress,  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  Navy,  for  the  government  of  this  building.  He 
has  charge  of,  care,  preservation,  repairing,  warming,  ventilating,  lighting, 
and  cleaning  of  the  building,  grounds,  and  approaches,  and  disburses  the  special 
appropriations  for  this  purpose;  he  has  charge  of  all  the  emplo:5ees  of  the 
building  proper,  and  appoints  them  by  direction  of  the  secretaries. 

PublicaUona. — ^The  following  publications  of  the  State  Department  are  avail- 
able for  general  or  limited  distribution  as  indicated:  (a)  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States.  A  compilation  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  with  for- 
eign countries.  Printed  and  distributed  as  a  congressional  document  Last 
edition  covers  correspondence  of  the  year  1910. 

(5)  Register  of  the  Department  of  State.  List  of  officers,  clerks,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  department  in  Washington  and  the  foreign  service,  Including  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service.  List  of  foreign  representatives  in  the  United 
States.    Issued  annually.    Limited  distribution  by  the  department 

(c)  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States.  List  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officials.  Issued  at  Irregular  intervals.  Limited  distribu- 
tion by  the  department 

((f)  Diplomatic  List  Containing  the  diplomatic  officials  and  families  of  for- 
ei^  missions  In  Washington.  Issued  monthly.  Limited  distribution  by  tlie  de- 
partment 

(e)  Information  Regarding  Appointments  and  Promotions  In  the  Consular 
Service  of  the  United  States.    Distributed  by  the  department  upon  request 

(/)  Information  Regarding  Appointments  and  Promotions  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States.    Distributed  by  the  department  upon  request 

ig)  Rules  Governing  the  Granting  and  Issuing  of  Passports  in  the  United 
States.    Distributed  free  by  the  Bureau  of  Citizenship. 

Correspondence, — ^Requests  for  these  publications  should  be  sent  to  the  Chief 
Clerk,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  price  list  of  congressional  and 
other  publications  on  foreign  relations  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PART  Hw— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

IWm  lowttoB  of  departoMBt,  bqiMM^  ate^  we  pat*  IM.) 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETAEY. 

PHuclpaX  €idfninistrative  oj^loiaZt. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, in  charge  of  Public  Buildings  and  Miscellaneous;  Assistant  Secretary, 
tn  diarge  of  Fiscal  Bureaus ;  Assistant  Secretary,  in  charge  of  Customs ;  Assist- 
tnt  to  the  Secretary ;  Chief  Clerk ;  Chiefs :  Division  of  Appointments,  Division 
of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  Division  of  Customs,  Division  of  Loans  and  Cur- 
reocy.  Division  of  Mall  and  Files,  Division  of  Printing  and  Stationery,  Division 
of  Public  Moneys,  Division  of  Secret  Service ;  Disbursing  Clerk ;  Sectlcm  of 
Surety  Bonds. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  charged 
with  the  management  of  the  national  finances.  He  prepares  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  revenue  and  for  the  support  of  the  public  credit ;  superintends 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  directs  the  forms  of  keeping  and. rendering 
pabUc  accounts  and  of  making  returns ;  grants  warrants  for  all  moneys  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  moneys  into  the  Treasury ;  and  annually  submits  to  Congress  estimates 
<rf  the  probable  revenues  and  disbursemeLts  of  the  Government.  He  controls  the 
constmction  and  maintenance  of  public  buildings;  the  coinage  and  printing  of 
money ;  the  administration  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Public  Health  branches 
of  the  public  service,  and  furnishes  generally  such  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  either  branch  of  Congress  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  foregoing. 
He  l8  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  created  by  act  approved 
December  23,  1913;  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
created  by  act  approved  July  17, 1916;  president  of  the  central  executive  council 
of  the  International  High  Commission,  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  sec- 
tion of  that  commission ;  appointed  Director-General  of  Railroads  by  the  Presi- 
dent December  26,  1917. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  miscellaneous  divisions  of  the  Treasury 
Department  Is  assigned  the  general  supervision  of  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing bureaus  and  divisions :  Public  Health  Service,  Supervising  Architect,  the 
selection  of  sites  for  public  buildings,  Const  Guard,  Appointment  Division,  Gen- 
eral SuM>]y  Committee,  Section  of  Surety  Bonds,  and  all  unasslgned  business 
of  the  department 

The  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  fiscal  bureaus  is  assigned  the  general 
sQpervision  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  following  bureaus,  o^ces,  and  divi- 
sions: The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States ;  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Bevenue;  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint;  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury ;  the  auditors  of  the  several  departments ;  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury ;  the  Bureau  of  E^ngraving  and  Printing ;  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Warrants;  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency;  the  Division  of  Mail  and 
Files;  the  Division  of  Printing  and  Stationery;  the  Division  of  Public  Moneys; 
the  Secret  Service  Division ;  and  the  office  of  the  disbursiuf:  clerk. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  In  charge  of  customs  is  assigned  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Division  of  Customs,  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  customs 
service,  and  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

The  Chief  Clerk  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Secretary,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries,  is  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  departmental  regulations  general  in  their  nature ;  is  by  law  super- 
intendent of  the  Treasury  Building,  and  in  addition  superintends  the  Winder, 
Oox,  Butler,  and  Auditors'  Buildings ;  has  direct  charge  of  motor  trucks,  horses, 
wagons,  etc,  belonging  to  the  department ;  the  dir^ion  of  engineers,  machinists, 
watchmien,  firemen,  laborers,  and  other  employees  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance and  protection  of  the  Treasury  Building  and  annexes;  the  expenditure 
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of  apprt^riatlons  for  contingent  expenses ;  the  administrative  control  of  apfiro- 
prlatlons  made  for  Qovemment  exhibits  at  various  expositions ;  the  sapervtslon 
and  general  administration  of  the  (General  Supply  Ck)mmlttee ;  handles  offi^v  la 
compromise  cases;  the  custody  of  the  records,  files,  and  library  of  the  Secre* 
tary's  office ;  the  custody  of  all  sites  for  proposed  public  buildings  In  Washing- 
ton ;  the  checking  of  all  mall  relating  to  the  personnel  of  the  Treasury  D^mrt- 
ment;  the  handling  of  requests  for  certified  copies  of  official  papersi  and  the 
charge  of  all  business  of  the  Secretary's  office  unasslgned. 

PUBUCSATIONS. 

ADKINISTBATIVK  DIVISIONA. 

Chief  ClerlCk — ^The  only  publications  Issued  by  the  Ohlef  Clerk  are  the  fol- 
lowing:    (a)  Report  of  the  Ck)ntlngent  EiXpenses  of  the  Treasury  Department; 

(b)  Traveling  Expenses  of  Officers   and    Employees,   Treasury    D^>artment; 

(c)  Report  showing  exchanges  of  typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  other 
similar  labor-saving  devices.  All  of  these  are  congressional  documents  iBsned 
annually. 

Division  of  Appointments. — The  only  publication  prepared  by  this  division  is 
a  list  of  presidential  officers.  This  publication  contains  the  name,  location, 
designation,  date  of  commission  and  appointment,  compensation  and  amoont  of 
bond  of  each  presidential  officer  In  and  under  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is 
distributed  free  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Appointments  for  official  use 
and  Is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  to  the  general  public 

Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants, — The  publications  pr^^mred  in  this 
division  are:  (a)  The  Annual  Book  of  Estimates  of  Appropriations  Submitted 
to  Congress,  (b)  Supplemental  Appropriation  Estimates  and  Deficiencies  Sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  (c)  Annual  Digest  .of  Appropriations,  (d)  Annual  OtNn- 
bined  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Balances,  etc,  of  the  United 
States  by  Fiscal  Years,  (e)  Comparative  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures, 1856  to  date.  (Annually.)  (/)  Dally  Statement  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Treasury,  {g)  Financial  Statement  of  the  United  States.  (Monthly.) 
{h)  Claims  Allowed  by  Accounting  Officera  (Irregularly.)  (i)  Employees 
Under  Meat-Inspection  Law.  (Annually.)  (/)  Information  Relating  to  the 
Accounting  System  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  1905.  (One 
edition.)  (k)  Judgments  Rendered  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  (Irregularly.) 
(I)  Sales  of  Old  Material,  0>ndemned  Stores,  etc.    (Annually.) 

The  edition  of  each  publication  Is  limited  and  Is  mainly  distributed  to  Oov- 
ernment  offices  for  official  use  (a),  (b),  (c),  (<t),  and  (/)  are  for  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Division  of  Customs, — ^The  following  publications  are  Issued  by  the  Division 
of  Customs:  (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  (b)  Ap- 
peals Pending  Before  United  States  0>urts  in  (Customs  Cases.  (Quarterly.) 
(c)  Compilation  of  Chistoms  Laws  and  Digest  of  Devlslons  Thereunder  (acts 
of  1883-1913).  (d)  0)nference  of  local  Appraisers.  (Annually.)  (e)  Chis- 
toms Regulations.  (Irregularly.)  (/)  Digest  of  Customs  Decisions.  (Irregu- 
larly.) {g)  Estimates  of  Appropriations  for  Ck)llecting  the  Revenue  from  Cus- 
toms. (Annually.)  {h)  Laws  of  the  United  States  Relating  to  Customs,  1899. 
(One  edition.)  (i)  Reappralsements  of  Merchandise.  (Weekly.)  (/).  Re- 
funds of  Customs  Duties.     (Annually.)     (k)  Tariff  Act  of  1913. 

These  are  published  for  official  use  and  all  but  (i)  and  (/)  are  for  sale  by 
Superintendent  of  Docimients,  (]k)vernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Division  of  Loans  and  Currency. — The  following  publications  are  Issued  by 
this  division: 

(a)  Information  Respecting  United  States  Bonds,  Paper  Currency  and  Coin, 
Production  of  Precious  Mettds,  etc  Sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
15  cents. 

(b)  Information  Respecting  Money  in  Circulation.     Issued  for  official  use. 
(o)  A  Compilation  of  the  Principal  Laws  of  the  United  States  Relating  to 

Loans  and  the  CJurrency.    Distributed  by  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency. 

id)  Regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department  In  Relation  to  United  States 
Bonds.     Sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  5  cents. 

(e)  Circulation  Statement.  (Monthly.)  Sets  forth  amounts  of  various  kinds 
of  money  forming  general  stoqk  of  money  in  United  States,  amounts  of  eacb 
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Uod  beld  In  Treasnrj  as  asKts,  and  held  by  Federal  reaenre  banks  and  Federal 
resenre  agents  against  issues  of  Federal  reserye  notes,  and  finally  sets  fbrth 
unoantB  of  each  kind  of  money  In  general  circulation,  with  circulation  per 
capita.    EHstributed  free;  restricted  mailing  list. 

(/)  Oaveat  List  of  United  States  Registered  Bonds.  (Montiily.)  List  of 
regirtered  bonds  of  United  States  reported  lost  or  destroyed.    Distributed  free. 

A  restricted  free  mailing  list  is  maintained  for  the  circulation  statement  and 
ctfeat  Ust  For  information  address.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Division 
<tf  Loans  and  Currency,  Washington,  D.  G. 

DtoMm  0/  PrirUing  and  BtatUmery. — The  following  publications  are  issued 
tmraally  or  aa  noted: 

(a)  Annual  Rc^rt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the 
FliiaDces.  (In  pamphlet  form.)  Tills  report  gives  the  receipts  and  ezpendi- 
tnreB  of  the  Govemment  during  the  fiscal  year  with  which  the  r^K>rt  deals,  and 
tiettB  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  public  credit,  and  the  finances  gener- 
ai^.  It  also  contains  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Government  for  the  following  fiscal  year  and  a  synopsis  of  the  annual 
reports  of  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  It  embraces,  as 
well,  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  to  Congress  whidi,  in  addition  to 
those  made  on  the  finances,  include  the  administration  of  the  Office  of  the  Super- 
Tisiiig  Architect,  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  Bureau  of  Bngraving  and  Print- 
ing, the  Coast  Guard,  the  Ihiblic  Health  Service,  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau.  The  volume  is  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
public  as  far  as  the  small  edition  printed  will  justify.  It  is  also  sold  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

(5)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  the 
Finances  with  Appendices,  commonly  known  as  the  Finance  Rei>ort  This 
rqtort  of  the  Secretary  is  identical  with  the  pamphlet  edition,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  there  is  an  appendix  consisting  of  the  Risport  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Register  of  the  Treasury 
(^scontinued  with  one  1916  report),  and  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  and  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
Tohmie  is  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  public  as  far  as  the  small  edition 
printed  will  Justify.    It  is  also  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

(e)  Weekly  Treasury  Decisions.  This  is  a  weekly  bulletin  containing  the 
decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  customs,  internal-revenue,  and 
other  laws.  It  also  includes  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Gen- 
eral Appraisers,  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  and  the  War  Risk 
BnreaiL  It  is  distributed  gratuitously  only  to  interested  Government  officials, 
and  is  sold  to  others  on  annual  subscription  of  $1.75  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 

id)  Treasury  Decisions.  (Annually  or  semiannually.)  This  is  a  bound 
volome  of  the  weekly  decisions.  It  appears  as  the  **  customs  edition  **  and  the 
"  iotemal-revenue  edition,**  being  a  compilation  of  the  respective  decisions.  It 
ia  distributed  gratuitously  only  to  interested  Government  officials,  and  is  for 
Bale  to  the  public  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

(e)  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  Reports.  This  is  the  annual  com- 
pilation of  the  court  decisions  published  in  Weekly  Treasury  Decisions.  It  is 
distributed  gratuitously  only  to  interested  Government  officials,  and  is  for  sale 
to  the  public  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

MaOing  Hals.— Two  free  mailing  lists  are  maintained  in  the  Division  of  Print- 
ing and  Stationery — ^for  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
State  of  the  Finances  and  for  the  Finance  volume. 

Correa^oiMience. — ^The  official  designation  of  the  officer  to  whom  requests  for 
poblications  issued  by  the  Division  of  Printing  and  Stationery  should  be  made 
is  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Bearet-^erviee  DMHon. — ^The  only  publication  issued  for  distribution  is  the 
Annual  Report  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  the  service  during  the  year;  number  of  arrests  made; 
amount  of  counterf^t  money  and  counterfeit  apparatus  and  materials  cap- 
tured; list  of  new  counterfeits,  etc.  The  report  is  distributed  free.  The 
printing  of  this  Annual  Report  was  discontinued  with  the  1916  report 

SeeUon  of  Surety  B<mds* — ^No  publications  are  regularly  issued,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Department  Form  No.  ^6,  which  is  issued  four  times  a  year—on 
Mardi  1,  May  15,  August  15,  and  November  15.  This  statement  gives  a  list  of 
the  iiirety  companleii^  capital,  surplus,  where  incorporated,  etc,  and  is  mailed 
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to  tbe  bond  approving  officers  of  tbe  GoTemment,  the  surety  companies,  and 
the  general  public.  A  regular  mailing  list  is  maintained  with  about  1,500 
addresses. 

Government  Actuary. — General  publications  issued  are  ttie  following:  <a) 
Tables  showing  the  investment  values  of  United  States  bonds,  together  ^p^th 
simple  interest  tables  at  2,  8,  and  4  per  cent  interest  Tliese  are  distributed  free 
for  Government  use.  (b)  Monthly  table  in  the  form  of  a  departmental  circular, 
showing  daily  quotations  of  United  States  Bonds,  together  with  their  correspond- 
ing investment  values.  A  free  mailing  list  is  maintained  for  the  distribution  of 
this  monthly  circular,  (c)  Government  salary  tables,  1904.  (Issued  for  offi- 
cial use.)  (d)  Interest  tables  at  8  per  cent  per  annum.  (Issued  fcv  official 
use.)     (e)  Interest  rebate  tables,  1899.    (Issued  for  official  use.) 

Tables  showing  interest  on  $100  at  the  rate  of  },  f ,  and  li  per  cent  per 
quarter.    (Issued  for  official  use.) 

For  Information  address  Government  Actuary,  Treasury  Departma:it,  Wash- 
ington, D.  O. 

COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 

Principal  administrative  ofHeiaU, — Comptroller;  two  Deputy  O)mptroll«-s; 
Chief  Clerk.  Chiefis:  Division  of  Issue  of  National  Bank  Notes,  Division  of 
Redemption  of  National  Bank  Notes,  Division  of  Organization  of  National 
Banks,  Division  of  ESxamination,  Division  of  Statistics,  Division  of  (General 
Bookkeeping,  Division  of  Issue  and  Redemption  of  Federal  Reserve  Notes.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  ez  officio  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws  passed  by  Ck)ngress  relating  to  the  issue 
and  retirement  of  the  national  currency,  generally  known  as  national-bank 
notes,  secur^  by  United  States  bonds ;  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Is  also  in  charge  of  the  issue  and  redemption  of  circulating 
notes  of  Federal  reserve  banks. 

In  addition  to  these  powers  the  comptroller  ezerdses  general  supervision  over 
all  national  banks  throughout  the  United  States,  Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
in  the  matter  of  their  organization  and  regulation.  The  comptroller  also  supef^ 
vises  all  other  Incorporated  banks  and  building  associations  doing  business  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  Is  vested  with  the  power  to  appoint  receivers 
for  Insolvent  national  banks  and  through  the  courts  to  enforce  penalties  pre- 
scribed for  violations  of  the  national-bank  act  The  comptroller,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  also  appoints  all  natlonal-banir 
examiners.  Under  the  Federal  reserve  act  he  executed  and  Issued  the  certifi- 
cates or  charters  for  the  Federal  reserve  banks. 

Reports  of  condition  of  all  national  banks  are  made  to  the  comptroller  not 
less  frequently  than  five  times  a  year  by  the  banks,  and  also  periodically  by  the 
national-bank  examiners  appointed  by  him. 

General  publications. — (a)  Instructions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  CJurrency 
relative  to  the  organization,  etc.,  of  national  banks,  digests  of  decisions  relat- 
ing to  national  banks,  and  the  National  Bank  act.  Federal  reserve  act,  etc 
They  are  distributed  free  and  sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

(b)  Annual  Report  of  the  Ck)mptroller  of  the  Currency  to  (Congress.  This 
document  is  issued  in  two  volumes,  and  contains  information  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  National  banks  with  statistical  tables  relating  thereto.  It  is 
distributed  free  to  the  banks,  and  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

(e)  Abstracts  of  Ck)ndition  is  a  periodical  Issued  five  or  more  times  each  year, 
and  contains  statistics  relating  to  the  status  of  national  banks  at  the  time  of 
each  call  for  a  report  of  condition.    Distributed  free. 

(d)  Digest  of  Decisions  Relating  to  National  Banks.    (Discontinued.) 

(e)  National  Bank  Act  as  Amended.  For  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

(/)  Monthly  Statement  of  National  Bank  Notes  and  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Notes  Outstanding. 

MaUino  lists. — ^Mailing  lists  for  national  banks,  libraries,  State  banking  de- 
partments. United  States  and  Foreign  Consular  Offices,  and  a  restricted  list  of 
certain  financiers  and  financial  institutions  and  publications  are  maintained. 

Correspondence, — Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Treasury  Department 
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TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

Mnolpol  admini9trative  officMU, — ^Treasurer,  Cashier,  AaBlstapt  Treasurer, 
Gbief  Ctef^  Deputy  Assistant  Treasurer,  Superintendent,  National  Bank 
Bedemptlon  Agency. 

Qmerol  k^formation  and  duiie$. — ^The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  is 
diarged  with  the  receipt  and  dli^ursement  of  all  public  moneys  that  may  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  at  Washington  and  In  the  subtreasurles,  and  in  the 
RttioDaHMink  depositories;  Is  redemption  agent  for  national-bank  notes;  Is 
tnistee  fbr  bonds  held  to  secure  national-bank  circulation  and  public  deposits 
lo  national  banks,  and  bonds  h^d  to  secure  postal  savings  in  banks;  is  cus- 
odian  of  miscellaneous  trust  funds;  is  fiscal  agent  for  paying  Interest  on  the 
public  4c^t  and  for  paying  tiie  land-purchase  bonds  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
prind^  and  interest;  Is  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Postal 
StTlngs  System;  and  Is  ex  oflldo  conmilssloner  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
District  of  Ck>lumbla. 

Oai«ral  publicaHona. — Oirculars  and  memoranda  have  been  issued  covering 
lodi  tc^ics  as  issue,  exduihge,  and  redemption  of  money;  legal  tender;  Issues 
of  coin  and  paper  currency  not  legal  tender ;  uncurrent  coin ;  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  Indorsement  and  payment  of  Treasury  warrants.  Interest  checks,  and 
diedcs  of  disbursing  officers;  regulations  relating  to  7ost  checks  and  issue  of 
dvpUcates  and  the  preparation  of  bonds  "Kt  indemnity  therefor ;  trade  dollars ; 
kinds  of  certain  gold  coins  discontinued;  premium  on  currency;  State  bank 
Doles;  Continental  currency;  and  mint  marks. 

Method  of  ditiribution  of  general  publications. — ^The  above  publications  are 
distributed  free  upon  request  They  were  prepared  for  answering  letters  of 
Uqairy  addressed  to  the  department 

Afmual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^The  following  are  issued: 

(a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  Treasurer 
df  the  United  States  is  charged  with  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all  public 
moneys  that  may  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  at  Washington  and  in  the  sub- 
treasuries,  and  In  the  national-bank  depositories;  is  redemption  agent  for 
national-bank  notes.  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes; 
is  trustee  for  bonds  held  to  secure  national-bank  circulation  and  public  de- 
posits in  national  banks,  and  bonds  held  to  secure  postal  savnigs  in  banks;  is 
cQstodlan  of  miscellaneous  trust  funds;  is  fiscal  agent  for  paying  Interest  on 
tbe  public  debt  and  for  paying  the  land-purchase  bonds  of  the  Philippine 
Idands,  principal  and  interest;  Is  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System ;  and  is  ez  officio  commissioner  of  the  sinking  fund  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

(5)  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on  the  Sinking 
Fond  and  Funded  Debt  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Treasurer  is  ex  officio 
commissioner  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  report 
covers  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  funded  debt,  estimates  and  guar- 
iBty  fond,  and  guaranty  fund  under  contracts. 

(c)  Monthly  Statement  Paper  currency  of  each  denomination  outstanding. 
Tbe  above  Annual  Reports  are  distributed  tree  so  long  as  the  editions  issued 
win  warrant  They  are  sold  after  a  certain  period  of  time  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  at  various  prices  depending 
m  date.  The  edition  of  Monthly  Statement  of  paper  currency  is  very  limited 
and  is  only  mailed  to  those  particularly  Interested. 

Matting  Usts. — ^Free  mailing  lists  for  the  Annual  Reports  are  maintained  so 
fftr  as  the  limited  editions  will  permit 

Correspondence. — ^All  requests  for  publications  above  mentioned  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  BUREAU. 

Frinefpal  adsfiinisirative  o^lotofo.— Commissioner,  Deputy  Commissioners. 
Chief  CleriL 

Oanerol  information  and  duties.— The  commlssloiier  has  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  collection  of  all  Internal-revenue  taxes.  Including  also  the  in- 
cone,  inheritance  and  excess  profits  taxes ;  the  enforcement  of  internal-revenue 
laws;  appointment  of  internal-revenue  enq^loyees;  compensation  and  duties  of 
pngers,  stor^o^&pers,  and  other  subordinate  officers;  tiie  preparation  and  dls- 
tifbntion  of  stamps,  Instructions,  regulations,  forma,  blanks,  hydrometors,  sta- 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

General  puhlicatioM. — ^These  indude:  (a)  Internal  Rerenne  Regnlatlonfl, 
revised  when  necessaiy  or  published  covering  new  legislation  affecting  internal- 
revenue  service. 

(&)  Compilation  of  Internal  Revenue  Laws  in  force  March  4,  1911;  Sopp., 
1915.    Sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Method  of  dMribuiion  of  general  publioatUme. — ^Regulations  may,  in  genoral, 
be  had  on  application  of  taxpayers  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  of  his 
district  or  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  free.  Distribution  by  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Qovemment  Printing  OlBce,  at  price 
indicated. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  jmhlioatiom. — The  following  are  issued:  (a) 
Preliminary  Report,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

(b)  Annual  Report,  Commissioner  ot  Internal  Revenue. 

(o)  Report  showing  collection  of  revenue  derived  from  articles  and  occu- 
pations subject  to  internal-revenue  tax,  such  as  distilled  spirits,  fermented 
liquors,  tobacco,  oleomargarine,  playing  cards,  income,  corporation,  capital 
stock,  munitions,  estates,  etc. 

(d)  Report  showing  revenue  classified  by  States,  and  internal-revenue  dis- 
tricts. 

(e)  Rulings  and  decisions  pertaining  to  internal-revenue  laws  and  regula- 
tions, published  in  weekly  pamphlet  known  as  Treasury  Decisions;  subscrip- 
tion price,  $1.75  per  annum,  upon  remittance  to  Superintoident  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office. 

(/)  Compilation  of  Internal  Revenue  Laws. 

(g)  Digests  of  Decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Sold 
by  Superintendent  ot  Documents. 

lAst  of  publications. — Catalogue  No.  165  contains  list  of  Internal  Revenue 
blanks,  books,  laws,  regulations,  and  bonds.  No  monthly  list  of  publications 
Is  issued. 

CorreMpondence. — ^Requests  for  free  publications  should  be  addressed  to  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  O.  Re- 
quests for  compilation  of  Internal  Revenue  Laws,  and  Regulations,  whicA  are 
sold,  should  be  addressed  to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Qovemment  Prin^ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUEEAU  OF  THE  MINT. 

Prineipdl  administrative  officials, — ^Director,  Bxaminer,  Executive  Clerk. 

Oenerdl  information  and  duties. — ^The  Director  of  the  Mint  has  general  su- 
pervision of  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States.  He  prescribes 
the  rules,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  transaction 
of  business  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  receives  daily  reports  of  their  opera- 
tions, directs  the  coinage  to  be  executed,  reviews  the  accounts,  authorizes  all 
expenditures,  superintends  the  annual  settlements  of  the  several  institutions, 
and  makes  special  examinations  of  them  when  deemed  necessary.  All  appoint- 
ments, removals,  and  transfers  in  the  mints  and  assay  offices  are  subject  to  his 
approval.  Tests  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  coins  struck  at  the  mints  are 
made  in  the  assay  laboratory  xmder  his  charge.  He  prepares  quarterly  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  standard  coins  of  foreign  countries  for  use  in 
valuing  imports  and  for  other  public  purposes.  An  annual  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Mint  Service  during  each  fiscal  year  is  prepared  by  the  director 
for  publication  in  the  Finance  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  giving 
information  as  to  acquisition  of  gold  and  silver,  coinage,  etc ;  also  statistics  on 
the  production,  by  calendar  years,  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  world,  and  of  monetary  stocks  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

Annual  reports  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  is  separately  published  in  an  amplified  form,  giving 
additional  details  concerning  mint  operations,  foreign  monetary  systems,  stocks 
of  money,  etc    Distribution  is  free,  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

(b)  Value  of  Foreign  Coins.  Circular  issued  quarterly  each  year.  This  cir- 
cular shows  the  value  of  foreign  coins  in  United  States  money.  Distribution 
free  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Catalogue  of  Coins,  Tokens,  and  Medals  in  tlie  Numismatic  Collection  in 
Che  Mint  of  tke  United  States  at  Philadelphia. 
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id)  General  Instrnctloiis  and  Regulations  GoverDing  Mints  and  Assay  Offices. 
Irregularly. 

(c)  Guide  to  the  Numismatic  Collection  of  tlie  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia. 

(/)  Information  Relating  to  Coins  and  Price  List  of  Medals.  (United  States 
Mint,  Philadelphia.)    Irregularly. 

(#)  Laws  Relating  to  Coinage.    Irregrularly. 

{k)  Proceedings  of  the  Assay  Commission.    Annually. 

{%)  Rules  and  Tables  for  Computing  Bullion  Values.    Irregularly. 

(/)  The  Monetary  Systems  of  the  World.    Irregularly. 

{e)  to  (i)  are  for  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

MaiUnff  Hat — ^Mailing  lists  are  maintained  for  the  publications  distributed 
free. 

Cifrreapondenee, — ^All  correcpondeooe  in  regard  to  free  publications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Requests  for 
pablications  for  sale  should  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Got- 
emmait  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

PHncifwl  adtniniairative  officials. — Comptroller,  Assistant  Comptroller,  Chief 
Qerk. 

Otnerat  U^formation  tfnd  duHea. — ^The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prescribes  the  forms  of  keeping 
and  rendering  all  public  accounts  except  those  resting  to  postal  revenues  and 
tbe  expoidituree  therefrom.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  revising  accounts 
upon  appeal  tnan  settlements  made  by  the  auditors.  Upon  the  application  of 
disbuning  officers,  or  the  head  of  any  executive  department  or  other  independent 
establishment  not  under  any  of  the  executive  departments,  the  comptroUer  is 
required  to  render  his  advance  decision  upon  any  question  involving  a  pay- 
ment to  be  made  by  them  or  under  them,  which  decision,  when  rendered,  gov- 
erns the  auditor  and  the  eomptrollek*  in  the  settlement  of  the  account  involving 
the  payment  inquired  about  He  is  required  to  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify 
all  dectelons  by  auditors  making  an  original  construction  or  modifying  an 
existing  construction  of  statutes,  and  certify  his  action  to  ^e  auditor  whose 
doties  are  affected  thereby.  Under  his  direction  the  several  auditors  superin- 
tend Hie  recovery  of  all  debts  finally  certified  by  them,  re8i)ectively,  to  be  due 
the  United  States,  except  those  arising  under  t^  Post  Office  Department.  He 
raperintends  the  preservation  by  the  auditors  of  all  accounts  which  have  been 
finally  adjusted  by  them,  together  with  the  vouchers  and  certificates  relating  to 
the  same.  He  is  required,  on  tiisLown  motion,  when  in  the  interests  of  tbe  Gov- 
enunent,  to  revise  any  account  settled  by  any  auditor.  In  any  case  where,  in  his 
ofiinion,  the  interests  of  the  Government  require,,  he  may  direct  any  of  the 
auditors  fbrthwith  to  audit  and  settle  any. particular  account  pending  before 
the  said  auditor  for  settlement  It  is  his  duty  to  countersign  all  warrants 
authorized  by  law  to  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Annual  Reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller, First  Comptroller,  and  Second  Comptroller,  1884-1916.  These  reports 
coTer,  first,  the  business  transacted  in  the  office  during  each  fiscal  year,  and 
second,  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  improvement  and  efficiency  in 
office  work  and  in  accounting  methods  and  practices  generally. 

(5)  Circulars  of  the  Comptroller,  First  Comptroller,  and  Second  Comptroller, 
178^1843,  bound  in  three  volumes.  Later  circulars,  from  1874  to  1916,  are 
contained  in  the  annual  editions  of  Treasury  Department  circulars 

(c)  Decisions  of  the  First  Comptroller,  1880-1885  (Lawrence),  in  six  volumes 
(ToL  1  contains  an  appendix,  setting  forth  the  organization  and  duties  of 
tbe  accounting  officers  in  the  Treasury  Department,  etc.) ;  1898-1894  (Bowler), 
Id  one  volume.  These  published  decisions  are  selected  because  of  their  im- 
portance and  general  Interest 

{4)  Digest  of  Decisions  of  the  Second  Omptroller,  1817-1852,  1853-1865 
((9iipman),  in  2  volumes;  1866-1869  (Brodhead),  in  1  volume;  18G9-1884 
(Upton),  in  1  volume;  1884-1893  (Gilkeson),  in  7  volumes. 

(e)  Decisions  of  the  Comptroller,  1894-1917,  in  23  volumes.  These  published 
dediAons  are  selected  because  of  their  importance  and  general  interest.  Be- 
ghming  with  volume  1,  October,  1894,  advance  sheets  of  the  Decisions  of  the 
OomptToUer  have  been  published  quarterly  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  each 
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year,  bound  with  paper  covers  and  indexed.  Beginning  witii  volume  21»  July, 
1014,  advance  sheets  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Comptroller  have  also  been  pub- 
lished monthly,  for  limited  distribution,  sheets  being  fastened  with  wire 
staples,  without  cover  or  index.  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  CkHnptroller, 
1894-1002  (covering  published  vols.  IS  and  manuscript  vols.  1-21). 

Distribution. — ^The  above-mentioned  publications  are  distributed  free  to  pub- 
lic officials  for  official  use  and  sold  to  private  individuals,  corporations,  and 
institutions.  They  are  not  sold  at  subscription  prices,  but  at  a  price  for  each 
volume  fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  to  whom  applications  and 
remittances  should  6e  made. 

Mailing  lists, — Free  mailing  lists  are  maintained  for  mailing  current  publi- 
cations to  public  officials  for  official  use. 

Correspondence. — Public  officials  who  are  entitled  to  free  distribution  of 
publications  should  address  their  requests  to  the  Ck>mptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  O. ;  all  others  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  a 

AUDITORS  FOR  DEPARTMENTS. 

TREASUBY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  administrative  otfldaL— Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Dc^Mtrtm^it 
receives  and  settles  all  accounts  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  including 
all  accounts  relating  to  the  customs  service,  the  public  debt,  internal  revenue. 
Treasurer  and  assistant  treasurers,  mints  and  assay  offices.  Bureau  of  E<ngrav- 
Ing  and  Printing,  Ck>ast  Guard,  Public  Health  Service,  public  buildings.  Secret 
Service,  War  Risk  insurance,  etc 

Publications, — (a)  Annual  Report;  a  statemept  of  business  transacted  by 
the  office  during  each  fiscal  year,  together  with  recommendations.  Distribu- 
tion free.  Printing  of  this  Annual  Report  was  discontinued  with  the  1916 
report 

(b)  Laws  Relating  to  Public  Buildings,  with  Information  for  Disbursing 
Officers  and  Others.    One  edition.    (For  official  use  only.) 

(c)  Official  Emoluments  of  Customs  Officers.  Annually.  (For  official  use 
only. ) 

Oorretpoikiafloe,— Address,  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  O. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  administrative  official, — Auditor  for  the  War  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

General  information  and  duties.-^The  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  re- 
ceives and  settles  all  accounts  of  the  Department  of  War,  including  all  accounts 
relating  to  the  Military  Establishment,  armories  and  arsenals,  national  ceme- 
teries, fortifications,  public  buildings  and  grounds  under  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
rivers  and  harbors,  the  Military  Academy,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Publications, — The  only  publication  issued  is  the  Annual  Report,  distributed 
in  accordance  with  usual  practice,  and  sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Printing  of  this  Apnual  Report  was  discontinued  with  the 
1916  report. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  administrative  official, — ^Auditor  for  the  Interior  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (to  whom  correspk)ndence  should  be  addressed). 

General  information  and  duties, — All  claims  and  accounts  arising  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  includes  those  having  relation  to  the  protec- 
tion, survey,  and  sale  of  public  and  Indian  lands,  the  reclamation  of  arid 
public  and  Indian  lands.  Army  and  Navy  pensions,  Indian  affairs,  Oeologicnl 
Survey,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Patent  Office,  Capitol  Building 
and  Grounds,  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Howard  University,  Ck>lumbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  St.  Ellzabeth*s  Hospital,  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  the  Yosemite 
and  other  national  parks,  and  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  are 
required  to  be  examined  and  settled  in  this  office. 
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PuWoationg. — ^The  only  publicatioii  issued  is  the  Annual  Report,  which  is 
distributed  free  as  long  as  limited  edition  is  available.  Printing  of  this  Annual 
Report  was  discontinued  with  the  1916  report. 

NAVY  DEPAKTMENT. 

Principal  adminUtrative  offidoL — ^Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

GtnertU  information  and  duties, — ^The  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department  re- 
ceives and  settles  all  accounts  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  including  all 
accounts  relating  to  the  Naval  Establishment,  Marine  Ck>rps,  and  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Publications. — ^The  only  publications  issued  are:  (a)  Annual  Report  to  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  of  ^orlc  done  during  the  fiscal  year;  (b)  Digest  of  Naval 
Appropriations.  Printing  of  this  Annual  Report  was  discontinued  with  the  1910 
report. 

STATE  AND  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Principal  administrative  official, — ^Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Depart- 
meots,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Qmeral  information  and  duties. — ^The  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  De- 
pfirtments  receives  and  settles  the  accounts  of  the  White  House ;  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress ;  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  Departments  of  State,  including  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Diplomatic  and  Ck)nsular  Service ;  Justice,  covering  expenses  of 
United  States  courts ;  Agriculture,  including  its  field  service ;  Ck)mmerce ;  Labor ; 
ateo  the  accounts  of  the  following  governmental  establishments:  Oovernment 
Printing  Office ;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
Xational  Museum ;  District  of  Columl>ia ;  Civil  Service  Commission ;  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board ;  the  Federal  Trade  Commission ;  and  all  boards,  commissions, 
and  establishments  of  the  Government  not  under  the  administration  of  any 
executive  department. 

Publications, — ^The  only  publication  issued  is  the  Annual  Report,  a  brief 
statement  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the  year,  of  which  only  about  125 
copies  are  printed.  Printing  of  this  Annual  Report  was  discontinued  with  the 
lfll6  report 

Mailing  list, — Distributed  only  in  department,  unless  a  request  is  received 
from  outside. 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  Information  should  be  addressed  to  Auditor 
for  State  and  Other  Departments,  Washington,  D.  C. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  administrative  official, — ^Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
(kneral  information  and  duties. — ^The  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
receives  and  examines  all  accounts  of  the  office  of  the  Postniaster  General  and 
of  all  bureaus  and  offices  under  his  direction ;  all  postal  and  money-order  ac- 
counts of  postmasters  and  foreign  administrations;  all  accounts  relating  to 
tlie  transportation  of  malls,  and  to  all  other  business  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Post  Office  Department ;  and  certifies  the  balances  arising  thereon  to 
tl)e  Postmaster  General  for  accounts  of  the  postal  revenue  and  expenditures 
therefrom,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  other  accounts.  He  also 
receives  and  examines  reports  and  accounts  of  postmasters  operating  postal 
MTings  banks,  and  accounts  for  expenditures  from  the  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  extension  of  the  postal  savings 
depositories.  He  registers,  charges,  and  countersigns  the  warrants  upon  the 
Treasury  issued  in  liquidation  of  indebtedness;  superintends  the  collecting  of 
ddrtB  due  the  United  States  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
an  penalties  imposed;  directs  suits  and  all  legal  proceedings  in  civil  actions^ 
and  takes  all  legal  measures  to  enforce  the  payment  of  money  due  the  United 
States  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for  this  purpose  has 
toect  official  relations  with  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  Department  of 
Joadce.  He  reouives  and  accepts,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  offers  of  compromise  under  sections  295  and  409,  Revised  Statutes. 
He  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  quarterly  statements 
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of  postal  receipts  and  ezpeDditnres,  and  to  rep(Hrt  to  the  Postmaster  (General  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Post  Office  Department  at  the  dose  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  nubHoaHonn, — (a)  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department  contains  the  financial  statement  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  balance  sheet 
showing  its  financial  condition  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  is  published 
as  a  part  of  the  Postmaster  General's  report  to  Congress.    Distributed  free. 

(h)  Quarterly  Financial  Statement  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Depart* 
ment,  covering  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department  by  quartera 
Distributed  free. 

(o)  The  Accounting  System  of  the  United  States,  1789  to  1910.  For  sale  by 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Mailing  lists. — ^Lists  are  maintained  for  first  two  publications  for  those 
interested. 

Corre«pon<Ienc6.— Address  Auditor  for  Post  Office  Department,  Washington, 
D.  0. 

REGISTER  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Principal  administrative  otflcials. — Register,  Assistant  Register. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Register  of  the  Treasury  signs  all 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  the  bonds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  city  of  Manila^  the  city  of  Cebu,  and  the  Porto  Ricau  gold 
loans,  and  keeps  records  showing  the  dally  outstanding  balances  thereof.  Be 
certifies  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Loans  and  Currency  Division,  Secretary's  Office,  the  Interest  due  on 
United  States  loans  at  Interest  periods;  He  examines  and  approves  for  credit 
in  the  public  debt  account  the  Treasurer's  monthly  report  of  paid  interest 
coupons,  gives  an  administrative  examination  to  paid  interest  checks  received 
from  the  Treasurer ;  certifies  to,  and  transmits  such  accounts  to  the  Auditor  for 
the  Treasury. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  pubUoations. — (a)  Annual  Report  A  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  transactions  in  coupon  and  registered 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  the  insular  possessions,  and  the  District  of  CJolum- 
bia.  Also,  the  number  and  amount  of  paid  interest  checks  on  current  loans 
given  an  administrative  examination.  The  number  and  amount  of  all  paid 
Interest  coupons  received  and  on  file.  The  printing  of  the  Annual  Report  was 
diiScontinued  with  the  1916  r^x>rt 

(b)  History  of  the  Currency  of  the  Country  and  of  the  Loans  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  June  30,  1900.  Second  edition.  For 
sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Corresp(mdenoe. — Address  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  BUREAU. 

Principal  administrative  officials  and  districts. — ^Members  of  the  Board: 
Chairman  (ex  officio).  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Farm  Loan  Commissioner 
and  Executive  Officer;  three  other  members  of  Commission;  Secretary.  F'ed- 
ERAi.  Land  Bank  Cities:  District  No.  1,  Springfield,  Mass.;  District  No.  2, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  District  No.  3,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  District  No.  4,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
District  No.  5,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  District  No.  6,  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  District  No.  7. 
St  Paul,  Minn. ;  District  No.  8,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  District  No.  9,  Wichita,  Kans. ; 
District  No.  10,  Houston,  Tex. ;  District  No.  11,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  District  No.  12, 
Spokane,  Wash.  Fedebal  Land  Bank  Distbicts:  District  No.  1,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey;  District  No.  2,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia ;  District  No.  3,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida ;  District  No.  4,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee;  District  No.  5,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana;  District 
No. '6,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas;  District  No.  7,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota;  District  No.  8,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming;  District  No.  9,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico; 
District  No.  10,  Texas ;  District  No.  11,  California,  Nevada,  Utah^  and  Arizona ; 
District  No.  12,  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  and  Idaho. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act    It  establishes  the  12 
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Ftoderml  land  banks,  delimits  their  respective  districts,  appoints  the  temporary 
directors  and  3  members  of  the  permanent  board  of  directors  of  each  of  them, 
foperrlaes  their  operations,  appoints  their  registrars  and  appraisers,  and  has 
power  to  grant  charters  to  national  farm  loan  associations  and  Joint-stock  land 
btnka  It  makes  appraisal  of  farm  lands  and  prepares  and  publishes  amortiza- 
tloa  tables.  It  supervises  the  operation  of  national  farm  loan  associations  and 
joint-stock  land  banka  It  Is  its  duty  to  disseminate  by  publications  of  Its  own 
and  through  the  press  matter  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  borrowers  and  In- 
T«8ior8  of  the  system  of  loans  established  by  the  act.  It  may  authorise  Federal 
land  banks  to  appoint  agents  for  the  making  of  loans  to  farmers  in  counties 
which  fail  to  form  farm  loan  associations.  It  has  the  power  to  revise  and  alter 
rates  of  Interest  charged  by  Federal  land  banks ;  to  grant  or  refuse  to  Federal 
land  banks  or  Joint-stock  land  banks  authority  to  make  any  specific  Issue  of 
bonds;  to  control' charges  made  to  borrowers  for  expenses  Incident  to  the 
making  of  loans;  to  require  Federal  land  banks  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
eadi  other,  and  to  exercise  such  Incidental  powers  as  are  necessary  or  requisite 
to  fulfill  Its  duties  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act 

Oeneral  pubUeatione. — The  following  five  circulars  have  been  Issued : 

Circular  No.  1.  National  Farm  Loan  Associations.  Discusses  the  organization, 
management,  powers,  and  limitations  of  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act,  which  became 
operative  on  July  17,  1916. 

Circular  No.  2.  How  Farmers  may  form  a  National  Farm  Loan  Association. 
This  circular  discusses  the  following  topics :  What  the  farm  loan  act  promises ; 
Farmers  only  need  apply ;  Galling  a  neighborhood  meeting ;  Appraising  by  a 
lotn  committee ;  Making  an  affidavit ;'  Farmers  only  can  be  members ;  Farmers 
as  shar^iolders ;  The  associations  as  shareholders ;  Election  of  officers ;  How 
loans  may  be  used;  The  farmer  has  little  to  do;  Benefits  to  farmers;  and 
Fanners  may  organize  at  once. 

Circular  No.  8.  New  Mortgages  for  Old.  This  circular  Is  a  story  Illustrat- 
ing the  practical  application  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act. 

Circular  No.  4.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  The  following  subdivisions  of 
subjects  are  enumerated  in  the  act:  Definitions;  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board; 
Federal  Land  Banks ;  Capital  stock  of  Federal  land  hanks ;  Government  deposi- 
taries; National  farm  loan  associations;  Capital  stock  of  National  farm  loan 
associations;  National  farm  loan  associations — special  provisions;  Appraisal; 
Powers  of  national  farm  loan  associations;  Restrictions  on  loans  based  on 
first  mortgages;  Powers  of  Federal  land  banks;  Restrictions  on  Federal  land 
tumks;  Agents  of  F^eral  land  banks;  Joint  stock  land  banks;  Powers  of 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board;  Applications  for  farm  loan  bonds;  Issue  of  farm 
loan  bonds;  Form  of  farm  loan  bonds;  Special  provisions  of  farm  loan  bonds; 
Application  of  amortization  and  interest  payments;  Reserves  and  dividends 
of  land  banks ;  Reserve  and  dividends  of  national  farm  loan  associations ;  De- 
faulted loans;  Exemption  from  taxation;  Investment  in  farm  loan  bonds; 
Examinations;  Dissolution  and  appointment  of  receivers;  State  legislation; 
Pienalties;  Oovernment  deposits;  Organization  expenses;  Limitation  of  court 
decisions;  Repealing  clause. 

Circular  No.  5.  The  Farm  Loan  Primer.  In  this  circular  may  be  found  in 
te-ief  form  answers  to  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  about  the  Federal 
farm  loan  act  The  questions  are  asked  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  borrower 
and  from  that  of  prospective  investors  in  farm  loan  bonds.  An  amortization 
table  giving  the  required  annual  payments  to  discharge  a  $1,000  loan,  bearing 
5,  5i,  and  6  per  cent  interest,  for  5-year  periods,  from  10  to  40  years,  is 
tDduded. . 

(Xrcular  No.  6.  A  circular  descriptive  of  Farm  Loan  Bonds  (superseded  by 
Orcuhir  No.  8). 

Circular  No.  7.  Killing  off  Mortgages.  A  description  of  the  methods  of 
amortization  and  the  ben^ts  to  borrowers. 

Circular  No.  8.  Four  and  one-half  per  cent  Farm  Loan  Bonds.  This  Is  a 
circular  descriptive  of  the  Farm  Loan  Bonds  issued  by  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  under  Federal  authority  and  governmental  supervision. 

Borrowers*  Bulletin  A  publication  issued  monthly  for  distribution  among 
borrowers  and  prospective  borrowers  containing  Information  of  general  interest 
to  them  concerning  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 

Bolletin  No.  L  Land  Title  Registration  by  Certificate.  A  treatise  on  the 
Torrens  system,  simplified  and  adapted  to  constitutional  reqvirements,  along 

Unei  approved  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions.- 
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Met?u>d  of  distribution  of  general  publicationM.—All  publications,  issned  by 
this  board,  are  distributed  free  of  charge. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^The  Federal  farm  loan  act  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  shall  annually  make  a  full  report  of 
its  operations  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  the  Ck>ngresa 

MaUing  list,^A  mailing  list,  for  the  free  distribution  of  publications,  is 
maintained. 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  Treasury  Department.  Washington.  D.  O. 

BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Director,  Assistant  Director,  Chief  En- 
graver. Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
designs,  engraves,  prints,  and  finishes  all  of  the  securities  and  other  similar 
work  of  the  Government,  embracing  United  States  notes,  bonds,  and  certificates, 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  national-bank  notes.  Federal  i  <«erve  notes,  internal- 
revenue,  postage,  and  customs  stamps.  Treasury  drafts  and  checks,  disbursing 
officers'  checks,  licenses,  commissions,  patent  and  pension  certificates,  and  por- 
traits authorized  by  law  of  deceased  Members  of  Congress  and  other  public 
ofiicials;  also  all  postage  stamps  and  all  securities  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  to  our  insular  possessions. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Contains  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bureau,  together  with  statistical  information  relative  to  work  per- 
formed by  it  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  Issued  and  other  fiscal  years. 
Distributed  free. 

(b)  Digest  of  Laws  Relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  1909. 
Issued  for  ofllclal  use. 

Mailing  lists. — ^A  mailing  list  is  maintained  at  this  bureau  for  annual  report 
mentioned. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  annual  report  should  be  addressed  to  Director. 
Bureau  of  ESngraving  and  Printing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

Principal  administrative  offloials. — Surgeon  General,  six  Assistant  Surgeons 
General,  Chief  Clerk,  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Assistant  Director. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  act  approved  August  14.  1912,  changed 
the  name  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  considerably  increased  its  powers  and  functions.  The  bureau  of 
the  service  at  Washington  comprises  seven  divisions,  the  operations  of  which  are 
coordinated  and  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

The  Division  of  Scientific  Research  conducts  the  scientific  investigations  of 
the  service.  Intensive  studies  of  diseases  of  man,  including  hookworm  disease, 
malaria,  pellagra,  trachoma,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuberculosis,  of  school,  mental, 
and  industrial  hygiene,  of  rural  sanitation,  of  public  health  administration,  of 
water  supplies  and  sewage,  and  of  coastal  waters  are  carried  on  from  special 
headquarters  in  the  field  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  health  authorities. 
Technical  and  purely  laboratory  studies  are  conducted  at  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory in  Washington,  at  special  field  laboratories,  and  at  the  leprosy  investiga- 
tion station  in  Hawaii.  Information  thus  obtained  is  disseminated  through  pub- 
lications, correspondence,  lectures,  and  conferences  with  health  authorities  con- 
cerning the  results  of  field  studies  in  their  Jurisdictions.  Through  the  division 
the  department  enforces  the  act  of  July  1. 1902,  **  to  regulate  the  sale  of  viruses, 
serums,  etc."  The  Surgeon  (General  is  required  by  law  to  call  an  annual  con- 
ference of  State  and  Territorial  health  authorities,  and  special  conferences 
may  also  be  called  at  any  time.  For  advice  in  respect  to  scientific  iuvestiga- 
tions  he  may  convene  the  advisory  board  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory. 

Through  the  Division  of  Foreign  ana  Insular  Quarantine  and  Immigration 
the  Surgeon  General  enforces  the  national  quarantine  laws  and  prepares  the 
regulations  relating  thereto.  He  has  control  of  44  Federal  quarantine  stations 
in  the  United  States,  and  others  in  tlie  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  saperviaes  the  medical  officers  detailed  in  the  offices  of  the  American  con- 
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fliltr  officers  at  foreign  ports  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  into  the  United  States.  Under  section  16  of  tlie  act  approved 
February  9«  1917,  he  has  supervision  over  the  medical  officers  engaged  in  the 
physical  and  mental  examinations  of  all  arriving  aliens. 

Through  the  Division  of  Dom^tic  (Interstate)  Quarantine  is  enforced  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  act  of  February  15,  1898,  relating  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another. 
This  includes  the  suppression  of  epidemics  and  the  saniUitlon  of  interstate 
carriers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  between  the  United  States 
aud  jGermany,  the  Service  has  liad  charge  of  sanitation  of  areas  around  mili- 
tary camps  and  cantonments. 

The  Oiviston  of  Sanitary  Reports  and  Statistics  collects  and  publishes  in- 
formation regarding  the  prevalence  and  geographic  distribution  of  diseases  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Court 
decisions,  laws,  regulations,  and  ordinances  pertaining  to  the  public  health  are 
compiled,  digested,  and  published.  Its  publications  contain  articles  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  public  healtii.  This  division  issues  the  Public  Health  Re- 
ports (weelcly)  and  Supplements  to,  and  Reprints  from,  the  Public  Health 
Reports. 

Through  the  Division  of  Marine  Hospitals  and  Relief  professional  care  is 
taken  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  at  22  marine  hospitals  and  123  other  relief 
stations.  The  beneficiaries  include  officers  and  crews  of  registered,  enrolled, 
or  licensed  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  C<»a8t  GuanJ  and  Lighthouse 
Service;  seamen  employed  on  vessels  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
and  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army;  keepers  and  surf  men  of  the  Coast 
Goard.  A  purveying  depot  for  the  purcliase  and  issuance  of  supplies  Is  main- 
taioed  at  Washington.  Physical  examinations  of  officers  and  seamen  and 
keepers  and  surfmen  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  examinations  for  the  detection 
of  color-blindness  in  masters,  mates,  and  pilots  are  conducted  through  this 
division,  and  tlie  medical  evidence  of  disability  in  claims  for  i>eneflts  against 
the  Coast  Guard  are  reviewed. 

Id  the  Division  of  Personnel  and  Accounts  are  kept  the  records  of  -the  officers 
and  of  the  expenditures  of  the  appropriationa. 

Through  the  Miscellaneous  Division  the  various  service  publications  are  Is- 
med,  including  the  annual  reports,  public  health  reports,  supplements,  and  re- 
prints, public  health  bulletins,  bulletins  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  and  mis- 
cellaneous publications  on  health  topics. 

Qeneral  publications. — Publications  have  been  issued  dealing  with  subjects 
included  in  the  following  general  topics:  Alaska  (sanitary  conditions),  Anthrax, 
Antiseptics,  fumigants  and  disinfectants.  Antitoxins  and  toxins,  Care  of  the 
baby.  Bacteriological  standards  of  milk  and  water,  Bubonic  plague.  Cerebrospi- 
nal meningitis,  Certified  milk.  Cholera,  Climate  and  relation  to  tuberculosis, 
Oommon  drinking  cups,  Common  towels.  Communicable  diseases,  Deaths  and 
death  rates.  Statistical  publications.  Dengue  fever.  Dental  Instruments  (ster- 
ilization). Diet  with  reference  to  pellagra.  Digitalis,  Diphtheria  and  diphtheria 
antitoxin.  Diseases  (prevention).  Disinfectants  and  disinfection.  Drug  addicts, 
Drag  intoxication.  Drugs,  Dysentery  (amebic).  Epinephrine,  Ergot,  Eskimos, 
FUariasis,  Fleas,  Flies,  Food,  Formaldehyde,  Fumigation  and  disinfection,  Gas- 
troenteritis, Goiter,  Hablt-formlng  drugs.  Health  and  exercise,  Health  Insur- 
ance, Health  authorities.  Hookworm  disease,  Hofipitals,  Ice,  Impounded  waters, 
Industrial  hygiene.  Industrial  insurance,  Infaritile  paralysis.  Infant  mortality, 
Oare  and  feeding  of  infants.  Inoculation,  Interstate  carriers  (sanitation),  Inter- 
state quarantine.  Intestinal  Infections,  Leprosy,  Lice,  L.  R.  S.  privy,  Measles, 
Medical  inspection  of  schools.  Mice  and  rats.  Milk,  Morbidity  statistics,  Mor- 
tality statistics.  Mosquitoes,  Municipal  ordinances  on  the  prevention  and  spread 
of  disease.  Morbidity  reports.  Notifiable  diseases,  Nutritional  diseases.  Ophthal- 
mia neonatorum.  Open-air  schools.  Parasites  of  man.  Pellagra,  Pharmacopoeia 
<tf  the  United  States  (digest),  Philippine  Islands,  Plague,  Poliomyelitis  (Infan- 
tile paralysis),  Prevalence  of  diseases  in  the  United  States,  Preventable  dis- 
eases, Privies,  Public  health.  Public  health  administration.  Pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, Pyorrliea  alveolarls.  Quarantine,  Quarantine  regulations.  Rabies,  Railroad 
lanitation  of  intarstate  carriers.  Rat  proofing.  Rat  extermination.  Rats,  Riggs 
disease  (pyorrhea  alveolarls).  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever.  Rodents,  Rural 
lanitatkm.  Rural  school  sanitation.  Sanitary  legislation.  Sanitary  privies,  Sani- 
tary survey.  Sanitation,  Scarlet  fever.  School  children.  School  hygiene,  School 
nmitatioii.  Screening  to  prevent  malaria.  Septic  sore  throat.  Serums,  toxins  and 
analogous  prodacts,  Sewage  disposal,  Sh^Ulah  pollution,  Pollution  of  interstate 
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waters,  Smallpox,  Soil  pollotlon,  Spott«d  ferer  (Rocky  Moantaln  spotted  fever). 
Squirrels  and  relation  to  plague,  Statistics  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  pub- 
lic-health topics,  Stream  pollution,  Venereal  diseases.  Tetanus  (lod^aw).  Ticks 
with  reference  to  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever.  Trachoma,  Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid  fever,  TjTjhus  fever,  Uncinariasis,  Vaccination,  Vessels  (fumigation). 
Vital  statistics.  Water,  examination,  pollution,  etc..  Water  supplies,  Whooping 
cough,  Yellow  fever,  medical  Zoology,  Zooparasftlc  intestinal  infections. 

The  above  items  are  taken  from  the  index  of  the  List  of  Publications.  The 
bureau  has  issued  literature  on  these  various  topics,  which  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  form  of  (1)  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletlxis;  (2)  Public 
Health  Bulletins;  (3)  Reprints  from  the  Public  Health  Reports;  (4)  Supple- 
ments to  the  Public  Health  Reports;  (5)  Yellow  Fever  Institute  Bulletins; 
(6)  Miscellaneous  Publications. 

The  above-mentioned  series  are  not  issued  periodically,  but  irregularly  as 
material  for  the  same  is  available. 

(1)  The  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletins  comprise  technical  studies  carried 
on  in  the  hygienic  laboratory  of  this  service  and  are  designed  for  technical 
workers. 

(2)  The  Public  Health  Bulletins  comprise  material  relating  to  public  health 
and  sanitation  and  are  more  popular  in  their  nature  than  are  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  Bulletins,  and  are  consequently  better  suited  for  general  dis- 
tribution. 

(3)  The  Reprints  from  the  Public  Health  Reports  are  articles  which  first 
appear  in  the  weekly  Public  Health  Reports.  Because  of  their  popular  nature, 
these  leading  articles  are  subsequently  reprinted  as  separates  in  somewhat 
larger  editions,  in  order  that  more  general  distribution  may  be  made  thereof. 

(4)  The  Supplements  to  the  Public  Health  Reports  are  also  popular  in 
nature.  This  material  does  not  originally  appear  In  the  Public  Health 
Reports,  nor  are  the  Supplements  distributed  therewith. 

(5)  The  Yellow  Fever  Bulletins  contain  the  findings  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
Institute,  created  to  study  the  cause  and  mode  of  transmission  of  yellow 
fever.  There  have  been  no  bulletins  issued  in  this  series  for  several  years, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  yellow  fever  has  been  discovered 
it  is  not  believed  that  further  bulletins  will  be  issued  in  this  series. 

(6)  The  Miscellaneous  Publications  comprise  series  of  regulations  necessary 
in  the  administration  of  the  seWice  and  other  miscellaneous  material  not 
properly  classifiable  in  any  of  the  other  serial  publications  of  the  service. 

(7)  The  service  also  issues  a  series  entitled  "Health  News,'*  which  consist 
of  mimeographed  or  multigraphed  information  for  use  of  the  press  of  the 
country.  These  news  items  are  printed  in  a  concise  and  pithy  style  suitable 
for  news  Items.  The  bureau  distributes  these  "Health  News**  to  a  mailing 
/ist  comprising  newspapers,  magazines,  writers,  etc.,  and  in  response  to 
individual  requests  if  copies  are  available  after  the  mailing  list  has  been 
supplied. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publicationa. — ^Publications  are  distributed 
free  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  by  means  of  mailing  lists  and  also  in  com- 
pliance with  individual  requests.  When  exhausted,  applicants  are  then 
referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  where  copies  are  sold  at  cost. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (1)  Annual  Report;  (2)  Public 
Health  Reports  (weekly). 

The  Public  Health  Reports  is  a  weel^y  publication.  Each  issue  usually 
contains  one  or  more  leading  articles  on  some  timely  subject,  relating  to 
hygiene,  sanitation,  or  public  health,  and  forms  the  first  part  The  second 
part  comprises  statistical  information  relating  to  the  prevalence  of  disease 
throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  The  last  part  relates 
to  sanitary  legislation,  comprising  State  laws,  sanitary  ordinances,  and  court 
decisions  pertaining  to  hygiene,  public  health,  and  sanitation. 

The  municipal  ordinances,  the  State  laws,  and  the  court  decisions  are 
collated  into  separate  compilations  and  subsequently  issued  as  Reprints  from 
the  Public  Health  Reports.  The  Public  Health  Reports  are  distributed  In 
conformity  with  the  act  of  CJongress,  February  15,  18^,  to  **  health  officers," 
"  collectors  of  customs."  and  "  other  sanitarians.**  Other  persons  interested 
in  these  reports  <'an  secure  tlie  same  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Cfuvernment  Printing  Ofllce,  Washington,  D.  C.  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  year. 

The  following  bulletins  and  regulations  are  also  issued  (a)  For  official  use; 
(b)  Congressioiinl  documents;  (c)  For  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents) : 

Interatate  Quarantine  Regulations  of  the  United  States.    1916.     (a,  c) 
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Oflkial  List  of  Officers  and  Stations  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Serrlce.    (a,  c)     Semiannually. 

Quarantine  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States.  Revised  edition. 
Octobo*.  1910.     (a,  c) 

Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Public  Health  Service.    1913. 

Regulations  for  the  Sales  of  Viruses,  Serums,  Toxins,  and  Analogous  Prod- 
ucts in  the  District  of  CSolurabia  and  in  Interstate  Traffic.    May  11,  1909. 

Regulations  Qoveming  Uniforms  of  Officers  and  E^mployees  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.    1914.     (a,  c) 

l^ese  are  for  official  use  and  for  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

LUt  of  publications, — ^The  bureail  issues  a  list  of  its  publications  at  Irregular 
inta'vals,  depending  upon  the  number  of  documents  issued  and  how  frequently 
each  successive  list  requires  revising,  and  also  small  monthly  lists. 

UaUtng  lists. — ^The  bureau  maintains  mailing  lists  for  the  following  service 
publications:  (1)  Public  Health  Bulletins;  (2)  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletins; 
(3)  Reprints  from  the  Public  Health  Reports;  (4)  Supplements  to  the  Public 
Health  Reports;  (5)  Annual  Reports;  (6)  Public  Health  Reports;  (7)  Bound 
Public  Health  Reports;  (8)  Yellow  Fever  Bulletins;  (9)  Health  News  (Press 
Bulletins) ;  (10)  Monthly  List  of  Publications. 

Additions  to  these  mailing  lists  are  made  free  of  charge. 

Maps, — ^The  bureau  issues  no  series  of  maps.  It  frequently  happens  that 
ouips  showing  the  prevalence  of  disease,  or  for  kindred  purposes,  are  issued 
tn  connectioa  with  some  of  the  above  publications,  but  in  this  event  the  map 
appears  In  the  publication  itself  and  Is  not  issued  separately. 

Correspondence, — ^Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Surgeon  Qeneral^  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  O. 

THE  COAST  GUARD.* 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Captain  Ck)mmandant,  Chief  of  Division  of 
Operations,  Ordnance,  Communication,  Chief  of  Division  of  Materiel,  Equip- 
ment, Superintendent  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Engineer  in  Chief,  Inspector, 
Geueral  Superintendent 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Captain  (Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  is  charged  by  law  with  the  administration  of  the  Coast  Guard,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Headquarters  are  located  in 
the  Munsey  Building,  1329  E  Street.  The  act  of  January  28,  1915,  provided 
that  the  Cioast  Guard  be  created  In  lieu  of  the  then  existing  Revenue-Cutter 
Service  and  the  Life-Saving  Service,  and  to  be  composed  of  those  two  organi- 
ntlons.  It  also  provided  that  it  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  operate  under  the  Treasury  Department  in  time 
of  peace  and  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tiry  of  the  Navy,  in  time  of  war  or  when  the  President  shall  so  direct 

In  general  the  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
Roulering  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress  and  saving  life  and  property; 
destruction  or  removal  of  wrecks,  derelicts,  and  other  floating  dangers  to  navi- 
gation ;  extending  medical  aid  to  American  vessels  engaged  in  deep-sea  fisheries ; 
protection  of  the  customs  revenue ;  operating  as  a  part  of  the  Navy  in  time  of 
war  or  when  the  President  shall  direct ;  enforcement  of  law  and  regulations  gov- 
erning anchorage  of  vessels  in  navigable  waters ;  enforcement  of  law  relating  to 
quarantine  and  neutrality ;  suppression  of  mutinies  on  merchant  vessels ;  enforce- 
ment of  navigation  and  other  laws  governing  merchant  vessels  and  motor 
boats;  enforcement  of  law  to  provide  for  safety  of  life  on  navigable  waters 
during  r^attas  and  marine  parades;  protection  of  game  and  the  seal  and 
other  fisheries  in  Alaska,  etc.;  enforcement  of  sponge-fishing  laws. 

To  assist  the  Captain  Commandant  in  conducting  the  business  of  his  office 
Uiere  are  established  at  headquarters  the  following  divisions : 

Division  of  operations:  Having  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the  per- 
sonnd  and  operations  of  the  service. 

Division  of  materiel :  Having  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  supplies,  out- 
fits, equipment,  accounts,  and  the  files. 

Division  of  construction  and  repair:  Having  cognizance  of  matters  relating 
to  the  construction  of  and  repairs  to  the  hulls  of  vessels  and  boats,  stations, 
wharres,  and  all  other  property. 

*At  the  present  time  this  sexvice  is  under  the  Navy  Department,  but  It  in  normally 
nder  the  Treasury  Department. 
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Division  of  engineering :  Having  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  and  repairs  to  the  motive  power  of  vessels  and  boats  and  Uie 
machinery  of  all  other  property. 

Division  of  inspection:  Having  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  vessels,  stations,  boats,  and  all  other  propeity. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Captain  Commandant  statistics  are  prepared 
regarding  the  loss  of  life  and  property  on  account  of  wreclced  vessels  in  Ameri- 
can waters.  He  is  also  required  to  acquaint  himself,  as  far  as  practicable, 
with  all  means  employed  in  foreign  countries  which  may  seem  to  affect  ad- 
vantageously the  interests  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  to  cause  to  be  properly 
investigated  all  plans,  devices,  and  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  life- 
saving  apparatus  for  use  at  the  stations  which  may  appear  to  be  meritorious 
and  available. 

PUBLICATIONS." 

Directions  for  Restoring  the  Apparently  Drowned,  1916L 
Revenue-Cutter  Service  in  the  War  with  Spain. 

COAST  OUABD. 

Bulletin  No.  4.  Derelict  Destruction  and  Removal  of  other  Menaces  to  Navi- 
gation, 1915.     (a,  c) 

Bulletin  No.  5.  International  Ice  Observation  and  Ice  Patrol  Service  in  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  1915.     (a,  c) 

Handbooi^  on  the  Care  and  Operation  of  Gasoline  Engines,  (a,  c)  Also 
published  as  a  Congressional  (House)  document 

Information  Relative  to  Appointments  to  Cadetships  in  the  Line  and  Cadet 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,     (a,  c) 

Instructions  for  the  Maintenance,  Care,  and  Operation  of  Telephone  Lines 
and  Equipment,  United  States  Coast  Guard,  1915.     (a) 

Radio  Instructions  for  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,     (a) 

Register  of  Officers,  Vessels,  and  Stations  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
(a,  c)     Annually. 

Regulations  for  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States,     (a) 

Regulations  Governing  the  Uniforms  for  Warrant  Officers  and  Enlisted  Per- 
sons of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,     (a) 

FOBMER   REVENUB-CTJTTEB   SEBVIC& 

Bulletin  No.  1.  Reports  of  Vessels  on  Ice  Patrol  In  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
1913.     (a,  c) 

Bulletin  No.  2.  Methods  of  Searching  for  Derelicts  at  Sea,  1913.     (a,  c) 

Bulletin  No.  3.  International  Ice  Observation  and  Ice  Patrol  Service  in  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  1914.     (a,  c) 

Fur  Seal,  Sea  Otter,  and  Salmon  Fisheries:  Acts  of  Congress,  Presidential 
Proclamations,  and  Regulations  Governing  United  States  Vessels:  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  Orders  in  Council  Pertaining  to  Fur  Seal  Fisheries  in  Bering 
Sea  and  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  Sea  Otter  Regulations ;  Laws  as  to  Fisheries  in 
Alaska,     (a,  c) 

Information  Relative  to  Removal  of  Derelicts  and  other  Dangers  to  Naviga- 
tion,    (a) 

Instructions  for  Drills  and  Target  Practice  In  the  United  States  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service,     (a) 

Regulations  Governing  the  Uniform  for  Commissioned  Officers,  Warrant 
Officers,  and  Enlisted  Men  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service  of  the  United 
States,     (a) 

Regulations  for  the  School  of  Instruction  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cut- 
ter Service,     (a,  c.) 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  on  the  Storage  of 
Explosives  in  New  York  Harbor,     (a,  c.) 

Report  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Revenue  Steamer  Corwin  in  the  Arctic  1884. 
1885.     (b,  c) 

Report  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Bear  and  the  Overland  ESxpedl- 
tion  for  the  Relief  of  the  Whalers  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  1897-1898.     (b,  c) 

^  (a)  For  official  use ;  (b)  oongresBioiial  document! ;  (c)  for  tale  by  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 
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Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Rerenae  Steamer  Nunivak  cm  the  Yukon 
River  Station.  Alaska.    189&-1901.     (c) 
Eqiort  on  Sea  Otter  Banks  of  Alaska,    (c) 

VOBMXR  UVS-BAVINQ  SEBVIGB. 

Beach  AK>aratns  Drill,    (a)    Irregularly. 

lostmctions  to  Mariners  in  Case  of  Shipwreck,  with  Information  Concern- 
ing the  Life-Saving  Stations  upon  the  Coasts  of  the  United  States.  (a«  c) 
Irregularly. 

Organization  and  Methods  of  the  Lif^Saying  Service,     (a)     Irregularly. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — ^The  first  two  are  distributed 
free  throuc^  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  others  in  accordance  with 
note. 

Ammal  and  other  periodUxU  pubUoations, — (a)  Annual  B^[>ort  United  States 
Oast  Guard,  including  organization,  work  performed,  statistical  tables,  and 
miscellaneous  data  regarding  the  service. 

(b)  Annual  reports  of  Former  Revenue-Cutter  Service  and  Former  Life- 
Saving  Service  for  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Mining  lists. — ^There  is  a  mailing  list  maintained  for  the  annual  report  only. 

Correspondence, — ^The  Captain  Commandant,  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
should  be  addressed  on  matters  relating  to  Coast  Guard  publications.  At  pres- 
ent the  service  has  been  temporarily  transferred  to  the  Navy  Department 

SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE. 

Principal  administrative  oHldaXs, — Supervising  Architect;  Bxecutive  Officer; 
Technical  officer;  Superintendents:  Drafting  Division,  Computing  Division, 
Structural  Division,  Mechanical  Engineering  Division,  Repairs  Division,  Ac- 
counts Division,  Maintenance  Division ;  Chief  of  Files  and  Records  Division. 

Qtmeral  information  and  duties. — Subject  to  the  direction  and  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  duties  performed  by  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect embrace  the  following :  Securing  cessions  from  States  of  jurisdiction  over 
sites  and  the  payment  for  the  same ;  preparation  of  drawings,  estimates,  speci- 
flcations,  etc.,  for,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  work  of,  constructing,  re- 
building, extending,  or  repairing  public  buildings;  the  care,  maintenance,  and 
rqtair  of  public  buildings,  the  direction  of  the  operating  force  in  public  build- 
ings, and  the  supply  of  furniture,  carpets,  lighting  fixtures,  mechanical  equip- 
ment, safes  ,and  miscellaneous  supplies  for  use  of  custodians'  and  engineers* 
forces  in  the  care  of  public  buildings,  post  offices,  customhouses,  courts,  etc 

Qeneral  publications. — (a)  History  of  Public  Buildings  Under  the  Control 
of  the  Treasury  Department    (Out  of  print) 

(6)  Instructions  to  Custodians  of  Public  Buildings  Under  the  Control  of  the 
Treasury  Department    Irregularly. 

(o)  Instructions  to  Superint^idents  of  Construction,  Superintendents  of  Re- 
ptirs,  and  Assistant  Superintend^its  of  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings  Under  the 
Oontrol  of  the  Treasury  Department    Irregularly. 

id)  Information  and  Suggestions  for  the  Care  of  Public  Buildings,  etc. 
1916.    (a,  c.) 

All  of  the  above  are  for  official  use,  and  (a),  (6),  and  (d)  can  also  be 
purchased  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documenta 

Annual  and  aU  other  periodical  publications. — Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
dsing  Architect  This  is  the  only  publication  prepared  in  this  office.  It  shows 
the  public  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  which  are  occupied,  in 
course  of  construction,  and  authorized,  including  sites,  arranged  alphabetically, 
in  two  divisions.  Division  A.  Statement  of  legislative  authorization  and  appro- 
priations, with  notes  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  sites  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  other  pertinent  features.  Division  B.  Statement  of  expenditures  for 
buildings — construction,  annual  repairs,  etc. — and  sites,  showing  outstanding 
obligations  and  balances,  with  notes  as  to  surplus  fund  deposits,  and  other 
features. 

Distrib^Uion  of  report. — Report  is  distributed  free  on  limited  list  maintained 
in  this  office,  which  list  is  restricted  to  employees  of  the  office  in  the  field ;  to 
certain  newspapers,  libraries,  and  United  States  foreign  representatives,  and  to 
construction  and  bonding  companies  doing  business  with  the  office.  It  is  also 
on  sale  at  50  cents  per  copy  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Covernment 
Printing  Offieeb  Washington,  D.  C^  to  whom  remittances  should  be  sent 
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MaUiftg  K»<«.— A  very  limited  list  is  maintained  for  the  dlatrlbntion  of  Am 
Annual  Report 

Correspondence. — Address  The  Supervising  Arebltect,  Treasury  D^Mrtment, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

BUEEAU  OF  WAK-RISK  INSURANCE. 

Principal  adminietrative  offiddlt. — ^Director,  Assistant  Director,  Ghlef  C$lerk, 
and  Assistant  Chief  Clerk.  I.  Division  of  Military  and  Naval  Insurance: 
Commissioner,  Assistant  to  Commissioner,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of 
Accounts,  Deputy  Commissioner  In  Charge  of  Claims,  D^uty  Commissioner 
in  Charge  of  Insurance,  General  Counsel.  II.  Division  of  Marine  and  Sea- 
man's Insurance:  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Marine  Insurance,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Seamen's  Insurance. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  law  approved  October  6,  1917,  for 
insuring  the  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  nurses  engaged  in 
active  service  under  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Qeneral  publications. — The  following  bulletins  have  been  Issued:  (a)  The 
act.  Public  No.  90,  Establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance.  Allot- 
ments and  allowancea    Compensation  for  death  or  disability  and  Insurance. 

(6)  Bulletin  No.  2,  Brief  Outline  of  Family  Allowances,  Compensation,  and 
Insurance.    Description  of  benefits  under  the  act,  approved  October  6,  1917. 

(c)  Bulletin  No.  3,  EJxplanation  of  Bulletin  No.  2,  submitted  by  the  Hoit 
Julian  W.  Mack.  Minutes  of  a  conference  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  held  in  Washington  on  October  16,  17,  and  18,  1917.  This 
explanation  has  the  full  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance. 

id)  Bulletin  No.  4,  Uncle  Sam's  Insurance  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
Answers  to  questions  you  will  ask.    Popular  description. 

(e)  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Officers  and  Enlisted  Men 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Single-page  letter  of  Secretary  McAdoo  explaining 
the  act 

(/)  Pamphlet  to  the  Officers  and  Enlisted  Men  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Two-page  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Insurance  Campaign  Council. 

{g)  Special  Bulletin  No.  2,  Memorandum  for  company  commanders  impressing 
upon  them  the  advisability  of  taking  out  war-risk  Insurance. 

Method  of  distribution. — ^The  above  publications  are  available  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
ehlef  clerk,  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance,  Washington,  D.  O. 

GENERAL  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE. 

Principal  administrative  official. — Superintendent  of  Supplies. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Gteneral  Supply  Committee  was  created 
by  the  act  of  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat.,  581),  in  lieu  of  the  Board  of  Awards  pro- 
vided for  in  section  8709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  is  composed 
of  officers,  one  from  each  of  the  executive  departments,  designated  by  the  head 
thereof.  The  Superintendent  of  Supplies,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  is  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  General  Supply  Committee,  and  h€ 
conducts  all  correspondence,  supervises  the  preparation  of  all  contracts,  and 
performs  such  other  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  direct  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  General  Supply  Committee  to  make  an  annual  schedule  of  re- 
quired miscellaneous  supplies  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  executive  departments 
and  other  Government  establishments  in  Washington,  to  standardize  such  sup- 
plies, eliminating  all  unnecessary  grades  and  varieties,  and  to  solicit  bids  based 
upon  formulas  and  spedflcatlons  drawn  up  by  such  experts  In  the  service  of  the 
Government  as  the  committee  may  see  fit  to  call  upon,  who  shall  render  what- 
ever assistance  they  may  require,  provided  that  the  articles  intended  to  be  pur- 
chased in  this  manner  shall  be  those  in  common  use  by  or  suitable  to  the 
ordinary  needs  of  two  or  more  such  departments  or  establishments.  Every  pur- 
chase or  drawing  of  such  supplies  from  the  contractor  is  immediately  reported 
to  said  committee.    No  disbursing  officer  may  be  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — Cleneral  schedule  of  supplies  and 
spedflcatlons  for  same,  containing  a  list  of  material,  equipment,  and  supplies 
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osed  by  the  executive  departments  and  other  Government  establishments  In 
Washington,  as  well  as  by  certain  field  services.  Specifications  distributed  free 
to  tbose  interested. 

MoUinif  U»t$. — ^Ldsts  are  maintained  for  those  Interested  In  €k>vemment 
eoiiplles. 

CorrcMpondence. — ^Address  Superintendent  of  Supplies,  General  Supply  Com* 
mittee,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOLICITOE  OF  THE  TREASUKY. 

Publications  are  Issued  as  follows: 

(a)  Digest  of  the  Opinions  and  Briefs  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  TreiCsury, 
January  1,  1880,  to  December  81,  1010,  prepared  by  Robert  J.  Mawhlnney,  510. 
pa^BB. 

(6)  Digest  of  the  Opinions  and  Briefs  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
January  1,  1911,  to  December  31,  1912,  prepared  by  Robert  J.  Mawhlnney,  105 
paces. 

Tbe  opinions  and  briefs  digested  In  these  works  were  on  legal  questions 
arising  principally  In  the  Treasury  Department  and  In  suits  against  defaulting 
contractors  and  disbursing  ofllcers  of  the  Government  These  publications 
are  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gk)vernment  Printing  Office, 
Washington*  D.  C,  and  a  limited  number  of  copies  are  held  by  the  Solicitor  of 
tbe  Treasury  for  free  distribution  to  public  officers  and  libraries. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  If 
for  use  by  a  public  <^9cer  or  In  a  public  library^  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Solicitor  of  the  T^reasory, 


PART  ni— DEPARTBIENT  OP  WAR.* 

(For  location  of  department,  offices,  etc,  eee  page  187.) 

Principal  aditUniatrative  ojJlciaU. — Secretary  of  War:  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  War;  Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk;  Private  Secretary  to  Secretary  of  War; 
Clerk. to  Assistant  Secretary;  Assistant  Chief  Clerk;  Disbursing  Clerk;  Ap- 
pointment Cle^k ;  Chiefs  of  Divisions ;  Correspondence,  Mall  and  Record,  E^oi- 
sitlons  and  Accounts,  Supply,  Telegraph. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties, — ^The  Secretary  of  War  is  head  of  the  War 
Department,  and  performs  such  duties  as  are  required  of  him  by  law  or  may 
be  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  President  concerning  the  military  service.  He  is 
charged  by  law  with  the  supervision  of  all  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 
expenses  of  the  department,  including  ine  Military  EiStablishment ;  of  all  par- 
chases  of  Army  supplies;  of  all  expenditures  for  the  support,  transportation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Army,  and  of  such  expenditures  of  a  civil  nature  as 
may  be  placed  by  Congress  under  his  direction. 

He  has  supervision  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and 
of  military  education  ill  the  Army,  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification, 
of  the  various  battlefield  commissions,  and  of  the  publication  of  the  Official 
Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

He  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  national  defense  and  seacoast  fortifl- 
cations,  Army  ordnance,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  the  prevention  of  ob- 
struction to  navigation,  and  the  establishment  of  harbor  lines;  and  all  plans 
and  locations  of  bridges  authorized  by  Congress  to  be  constructed  over  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  require  his  approval.  He  also  has  charge 
of  the  establishment  or  abandonment  of  military  posts,  and  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  leases,  revocable  licenses,  and  all  other  privileges  upon  lands  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department 

To  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  assigned  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  all  matters  relating  to  rivers  and  harbors ;  bridges  over  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States ;  leases,  revocable  licenses,  and  all  other  privileges 
upon  lands  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department;  Inspections  relating  to 
the  Military  Establishment;  recruiting  service,  discharges,  commutation  of  ra- 
tions, courts-martial,  and  other  questions  relating  to  enlisted  men,  including 
clemency  cases  and  matters  relating  to  prisoners  at  military  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries. He  also  has  charge  of  routine  matters  relating  to  the  militia;  the 
promotion  of  rifle  practice;  the  supervision  of  miscellaneous  claims  and  ac- 
counts ;  matters  relating  to  national  cemeteries,  boards  of  survey,  open-market 
purchases,  and  medals  of  honorr 

The  Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  War  Department  is  the  head  of  the 
OfSLce  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  as  such  has  charge  of  the  records  and  flies, 
and  supervision  of  the  receipt,  distribution,  and  transmission  of  the  oflUcial 
mall  and  correspondence  of  that  office,  and  is  charged  with  the  administrative 
action  required  by  law  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  dis- 
bursing officers*  accounts  that  do  not  relate  to  the  different  staff  corps  of  the 
Army.  By  law  he  Is  authorized  to  sign  such  official  papers  and  documents  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct;  and,  in  pursuance  of  law,  la  designated  to 
supervise  the  classification  and  compilation  of  all  estimates  of  appropriations. 
He  is  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  perform  the  duties 
assigned  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  during  the  temporary  absence  from 
the  department  of  the  Assistant  Secretary ;  and  he  has  general  supervision  of 
matters  relating  to  civilian  employees  in  and  under  the  War  Department; 
printing  and  binding  and  advertising  for  the  War  Department  and  the  Army ; 
appropriations  for  contingent  expenses,  stationery,  rent  of  buildings;  and  the 
department's  telegraph  and  telephone  service;  and  performs  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 


^  Since  the  preparation  of  this  Balletln  two  new  bureans  have  been  created,  tIx  :  Bnreaa 
of  MUitarr  Aeronautics  add  the  Aircraft  Prodactioo  Board.  A  Tank  Corps  has  also  been 
established. 

28 
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GENERAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

PHuteipal  odminUtroHve  officials. — Chief  of  Staff»  Assistants  to  Chief  of  Staff, 
Secretary  General  Staff  Corps,  and  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  is  the  im- 
mediate adTiaer  of  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  Mili- 
tary Estahlishment,  and  is  charged  hy  the  Secretary  of  War  with  the  planning 
tDd  development  of  the  Army  program  in  its  entirety ;  the  constant  development 
thereof  in  its  larger  aspects  and  the  r^ating  of  this  program  to  the  General 
Staff,  and  the  entire  Army.  He  exercises  such  supervising  and  coordinating 
powers  and  secures  such  information  as  his  Judgment  may  dictate,  to  the  end 
that  the  war  policies  of  the  Secretary  of  War  may  he  harmoniously  executed 
by  the  several  corps,  bureaus,  and  all  other  agencies  of  the  Military  Establlsh- 
meot,  and  the  Army  program  to  Its  last  detail  be  carried  out  speedily  and  effl- 
deDtly.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  objects  the  General  StafF  has  been  divided 
Into  five  main  divisions  under  the  direct  control  of  the  C9iief  of  Staff,  and  each 
division  Is  under  an  officer  who  has  full  power  to  act  for  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  upon  all  matters  charged  to  his  division. 

WAR  COLLEGE  DIVISION. 

(Army  War  College  Building,  Washington  Barrmcka,  D.  C) 

Principal  odministraHve  officials. — Chief,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  General  Staff  Corps  was  organized 
ooder  the  provisions  of  act  of  Congress  approved  February  14,  1903.  Its  princi- 
pal duties  are  to  prepare  plans  for  the  national  defense  and  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  military  forces  in  time  of  war ;  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  ques- 
tiODS  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  Its  state  of  preparation  for  mili- 
tary operations;  to  render  professional  aid  and  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  to  general  officers  and  other  superior  commanders  and  to  act  as  their 
agents  in  Informing  and  coordinating  the  action  of  all  the  different  officers  who 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff ;  and  to  perform  such  other 
military  duties  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
prescribed  by  the  President 

The  Chief  of  Staff,  under  direction  of  the  President,  or  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  has  supervision  of  all  troops  of  the 
Hue,  of  The  Adjutant  GeneraVs  Department  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  com- 
mand, discipline,  or  administration  of  the  existing  Military  Establishment,  and 
of  the  Inspector  Gtonerars,  Judge  Advocate  General's,  Medical,  iand  Ordnance 
Departments,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  performs  such  other  military  duties  vot  otherwise  assigned  by  law 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  President  For  purposes  of  administration 
the  OflBce  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  constitutes  a  supervising  military  bureau  of  the 
War  Department 

BOARD  OF  OEDNANCE  AND  FORTIFICATION. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — ^President  and  six  other  members. 
Recorder. 

General  information  and  duties. — Consideration  of  military  Inventions.  No 
publications  available. 

MILITIA  BUREAU. 

Principal  administrative  officidls.'-Clhlet,  Assistant  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  Militia  Bureau  Is  vested  with  all 
administrative  duties  involving  the  organization,  armament  instruction,  equip- 
ment discipline,  training,  insi^ction,  and  payment  of  the  National  Guard ;  the 
CQQduct  of  camps  of  Instruction  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  administrative 
duties  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  National  Guard  for  participation 
in  field  exercises  and  maneuvers  of  the  Regular  Army ;  the  mobilization  of  the 
Natiooal  Guard  in  time  of  peace:  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  National 
Gnard  and  the  unorganized  militia  of  the  United  States  not  herein  gcnerlcally 
oiTUDerated  which  do  not  under  existing  laws,  regulations,  orders,  or  practice 
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come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  C^eneral  Stalt  or  anj  division  or  bureau  of 
the  War  Department,  and  which  will  not  operate  to  divest  any  bureau  or 
division  of  the  War  Department  of  duties  now  properly  belonging  to  it  He 
cooperates  with  the  governors  of  States  in  the  use  of  troops  in  the  maintenance 
of  civil  order. 

PubUcatioM. — The  only  publication  Issued  for  general  distribution  is  the 
Annual  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  is  for  free  distribution  as  long 
as  the  limited  edition  is  available  by  addressing  Chief  of  Militia  Bureau>  War 
Department. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  COAST  ARTILLEEY. 

Principal  administrative  ojj^loiote.— Ohief  of  Ckmst  Artillery.  Acting  Chiet 
Senior  Assistant,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties,— The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  is  charged 
with  the  du^  of  keeping  the  Chief  of  Staff  advised  and  informed  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  personnel  and  mat^el  of  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  of  initiating 
such  measures  relative  tiiereto  as.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artil- 
lery, shall  tend  to  promote  their  efficiency.  He  Is  charged  also  vsrith  the  duty  of 
advising  the  chiefis  of  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  of  all  matters  relating 
to  Coast  Artillery  materiel  or  personnel  which  the  experience  and  observation 
of  the  Coast  Artillery  show  to  be  of  practical  importance,  of  submitting  rec- 
ommedations  as  to  the  instruction  of  Coast  Artillery  officers  and  men,  as  to 
examinations  for  appointment  and  transfer  of  officers  to  the  Coast  Artillery 
Arm  and  for  promotions  therein,  and  as  to  the  assignment  of  Coast  Artillery 
officers  to  special  duty  and  to  Coast  Artillery  organizations  and  stations.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification  and  is  by  law  a  membei' 
of  the  General  Staff  Corps. 

Publications, — ^The  only  publication  available  for  distribution  is  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  which  is  distributed  free  to  those  in- 
terested, as  long  as  the  limited  edition  printed  Is  available. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL. 

Principal  <idministrative  officials, — ^Judge  Advocate  General,  Assistant,  E2xecu- 
tive  Officer,  Chief  Clerk  and  Solicitor. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Judge  Advocate  G^eneral  is  directed  by 
law  to  "  receive,  review,  and  cause  to  be  recorded  the  proceedings  of  all  courts- 
martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  and  military  commissions.*'  He  reports  upon  appli- 
cations for  clemency,  parole,  pardon,  restoration  to  the  colors,  remission  of 
citizenship  rights,  and  reenllstment  of  general  prisoners  and  dishonorably  dis- 
charged soldiers.  He  also  furnishes  the  Secretary  of  War  information  and 
advice  relating  to  lands  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department,  as  well  as 
reports  and  opinions  upon  legal  questions  arising  under  the  laws,  regulations, 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  Army,  and  upon  miscellaneous  questions  arising 
under  civil  law ;  examines  and  prepares  legal  papers  relating  to  the  construction 
of  bridges,  dams,  or  other  work  over  or  in  navigable  waters ;  drafts  bonds  and 
examines  those  given  to  the  Uni^  States  by  disbursing  officers,  colleges,  rifle 
dubs,  and  others;  examines,  revises,  and  drafts  charges  and  specifications 
against  officers  and  soldiers;  and  also  drafts  and  examines  deeds,  contracts, 
licenses,  leases,  and  other  legal  papers  relating  to  matters  under  the  War  De- 
partment 

General  pubHcations,'-ia)  Military  Laws  of  the  United  States,  1915.  This 
volume  publishes  the  military  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Government;  the  Army,  the  Militia,  and  the  Volunteers; 
the  Indians — Indian  agents — Indian  country;  the  employment  of  the  military 
force;  soldiers*  homes;  care  of  the  insane;  flag  and  seal  of  the  United  States; 
and  public  propa*ty. 

(5)  Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  of  other  Procedure 
under  Military  Law,  1917.  This  work  contains  the  new  military  code,  or  articles 
of  war,  of  1916  and  publishes  in  detail  the  procedure  thereunder  by  military 
courts,  including  all  courts-martial  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  not  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  in  so  ftir  as  applicable,  under  section  102  of  the  National  Defense  Act 
approved  June  8, 1910. 
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(e)  Bfllitarjr  Reservations,  National  Cemeteries,  and  Military  Parks,  Title, 
JorisdictioD,  etc.,  1916.  The, scope  of  this  work  is  described  in  the  preface 
thereto  as  follows :  '*  The  main  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  publish  in  convenient 
form  for  official  nse  information  concerning  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
the  varioos  military  reservations,  including  the  national  military  parks  and 
tbe  national  cemeteries,  and  also  the  statutes  of  the  several  States  by  which 
political  Jurisdiction  over  military  reservations  located  therein  has  been  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  The  statement  of  title  describes  the  deeds  under  which 
tbe  lands  comprising  some  of  the  reservations,  or  portions  thereof,  have  been 
acquired,  and  the  Executive  orders  under  which  other  lands  have  been  re- 
served from  the  public  domain  for  military  purposes.  It  describes,  also,  all 
easements  affecting  the  title  of  any  reservation,  and  the  leases  and  licenses 
granted  fbr  any  use  and  occupation  of  the  same,  except  that  unimportant 
licenses  and  short-term  leases  have  in  some  cases  been  omitted.  This  book  also 
contains  a  table  of  the  reservations  that  have  passed  from  the  control  of  the 
War  Department  since  1850,  giving  the  dates  of  and  authority  both  for  their 
acquisition  and  disposition  with  references  to  acts  of  Ck)ngress.  general  orders, 
etc^  In  connection  therewith.  In  an  appendix,  under  the  several  titles  '  Eminent 
domain,*  •Jurisdiction,*  •  Title,'  and  *  Taxation,*  there  has  been  brought  together 
a  large  number  of  syllabi  and  extracts  from  court  decisions,  and  opinions  of 
flie  Attorney  Greneral  and  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  which  bear  directly 
upon  these  subjects.*' 

(d)  Digest  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  1912, 
with  supplement  1912  to  April  1,  1917.  As  the  title  Indicates,  this  work  pub- 
lishes all  opinions  of  general  interest  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army 
from  September  8,  1862,  to  January  31,  1912.  The  supplement  July  1,  1912,  to 
April  1, 1917,  includes  in  addition  to  the  opinions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Army,  certain  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the  courts, 
and  certain  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  affecting  or 
of  general  interest  to  the  Military  Establishment. 

Method  of  dUtrihution  of  general  publications. — ^The  publications  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Office  are  distributed  for  the  official  use  of  the 
Army  and  the  National  Guard.  Under  the  printing  and  binding  act  of  January 
12, 1895,  copies  of  these  publications  are  sold  to  the  public  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Governm^it  Printing  Office. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications, — (a)  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army  shows  the  work  of  the  department  for 
the  fiscal  year  and  gives  a  summary  of  military  Justice  as  administered  in  the 
irmy  during  that  period.  (5)  Monthly  Bulletin  gives  a  digest  of  the  opinions 
«f  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  the  Attorney  General,  and  certain  decisions 
•f  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  courts  upon  various  questions  arising 
in  the  military  and  civil  administration  of  the  War  Department  and  the  military 
establishment 

MaiUng  lists. — Under  the  printing  and  binding  laws  the  publications  of  this 
office  are  distributed  by  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  but  it  is  understood 
that  thiae  is  no  free  mailing  list  maintained  in  his  office. 

Correapotkfcnce.-^Correspondence  relative  to  securing  copies  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Inspector  General,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Inqp^ector  General,  with  his  assistants, 
inspects  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  the  service  schools;  garrisoned 
poets  and  commands ;  camps  of  maneuver  and  instruction ;  staff  offices  at  de- 
partment headquarters;  general  hospitals;  armories  and  arsenals;  quarter- 
master, ordnance,  medioil,  torpedo,  signal,  and  engineer  depots ;  recruit  depots 
and  recmitiiig  stations ;  the  disciplinary  barracks  and  its  branches,  and  military 
prisoners  in  United  States  penitentiary,  Leavenworth,  Kans.;  ungarrlsoned 
posts;  national  cemeteries;  United  States  Army  transports,  cable  boats,  mine 
planters,  and  harbor  boats;  unserviceable  property;  money  accounts  of  all 
di^tarsing  offlcem  ot  the  Army;  Soldiers*  Home,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
tbe  beadquartars  and  10  branches  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers;  the  ini^iection  of  tbe  National  Guard  as  required  by  the  act  of  June 
8, 1916;  also  makes  such  special  investigations  as  may  be  ordered,  and  assists 
in  the  annual  tactical  iMpection  of  troc^  by  department  and  brigade  com* 
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manders ;  audits  the  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross. 

PubUcaiiana,— The  only  publications  by  this  office  for  distribution  is  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  General.  This  report  relates  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Army,  and  it  is  distributed  free. 

CorreMpondenee. — ^Address  requests  for  publications  to  Inspector  General  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL. 

Principal  adminUtrative  officials, — ^The  Adjutant  General,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Adjutant  Gteneral  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  recording,  authenticating,  and  communicating  to  troops  and  individuals 
in  the  military  service  all  orders,  instructions,  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  through  the  Chief  of  Staff,  or  otherwise ;  of  preparing  and 
distributing  commissions ;  of  compiling  and  Issuing  the  Army  Register  and  the 
Army  List  and  Directory;  of  consolidating  the  general  returns  of  the  Army; 
of  arranging  and  preserving  the  reports  of  officers  of  the  Army  detailed  to 
visit  encampments  of  militia ;  of  compiling  and  maintaining  a  list  showing  the 
names  of  officers  of  the  Army  on  detached  service ;  of  managing  the  recruiting 
service,  and  of  conducting  correspondence  concerning  the  military  service  gen- 
erally, including  such  as  pertains  to  military  training  camps,  rifle  practice, 
the  Offices'  Reserve  Corps,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  the  En- 
listed Reserve  Corps.  He  is  also  vested  with  the  government  and  control, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  United  States  Disciplinary 
Barracks  and  its  branches,  and  all  offenders  sent  thereto  for  confinement  and 
detention ;  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  and  recording  orders  from 
the  War  Department  remitting  or  mitigating  sentences  of  general  prisoners 
who  have  been  discharged  from  the  military  service,  or  honorably  restoring 
them  to  duty.  The  Adjutant  General  is  vested  by  law  with  the  charge,  under 
the  Secretary  of  War,  "of  the  military  and  hospital  records  of  the  volun- 
teer armies  and  the  pension  and  other  business  of  the  War  Department  con- 
nected therewith";  of  publishing  War  Department  regulations,  manuals,  and 
miscellaneous  documents  pertaining  to  the  military  service  and  distributing  to 
the  Army  such  publications,  as  well  as  those  publications  of  a  private  nature 
as  are  useful  in  the  Military  Establishment;  of  obtaining,  compiling,  and 
keeping  continually  up  to  date  all  obtainable  information  as  to  the  names, 
ages,  addresses,  occupations,  and  qualifications  for  appointment  as  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  In  time  of  war  or  other  emergency,  of  men  of  suit- 
able ages  who,  by  reason  of  having  received  military  training  in  civilian  edu- 
cational institutions  or  elsewhere,  may  be  regarded  as  qualified  and  available 
for  appointment  as  such  commissioned  officers,  and  of  issuing  certificates  of 
enlistment  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps.  He  also  has  charge  of  the  historical 
records  and  business  of  the  permanent  Military  Establishment,  including  all 
pension,  pay,  bounty,  and  other  business  pertaining  to  or  based  upon  tiie  mili- 
tary or  medical  histories  of  former  officers  or  enlisted  men,  including  the  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  the  congressional  medal  of  honor;  for  the  benefits 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  27,  1916,  establishing  the  Army  and  Navy 
medal-of -honor  roll;  for  certificates  of  military  service,  certificates  of  merit, 
and  certificates  authorizing  the  purchase  of  campaign  badges ;  and  for  removal 
of  charges  of  desertion  and  the  issue  of  discharge  certificates  to  such  soldiers 
finally  charged  with  desertion  as  are  entitled  to  relief  under  the  terms  of  ex- 
isting law.  The  archives  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  include  all  military 
records  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  possession  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment ;  the  records  of  all  organizations,  officers,  and  enlisted  men  that  have  been 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  since  the  Revolutionary  War,  li> 
duding  those  pertaining  to  the  volunteer  forces  and  the  National  Guard  while 
In  the  active  service  of  the  United  States;  the  records  of  the  movements  and 
operations  of  troops ;  the  medical  and  hospital  records  of  the  Army ;  all  repiurts 
of  physical  examination  of  recruits  and  identification  records;  the  records  of 
the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands ;  and  a  considerable 
collection  of  the  Confederate  records,  including  those  pertaining  to  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

Publications. — ^The  Adjutant  General's  Office  distributes  the  publications  to 
tb.e  Army  only  and  not  to  the  g^ieral  public.  The  Government  Printing  Office 
will  furnish  on  application  a  list  of  Army  publications  for  sale. 
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MMng  Kftt. — ^Under  the  printing  and  binding  laws  tlie  publications  of  this 
oflce  are  distiibnted  by  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  but  it  is  understood 
tbtt  there  is  no  free  mailing  list  maintained  In  his  office, 

Cmr€9pondenee, — Cknrrespondence  relative  to  securing  copies  of  publications 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  O. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PROVOST  MAESHAL  GENERAL. 

OenenU  administrative  offMaU, — Provost  Marshal  General,  Assistant  to  the 
ProToet  Marshal  General,  Chief  of  Division  of  Distribution,  Chief  Clerk. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties, — ^This  office  was  organized  in  order  to  con- 
duct the  selective  draft,  under  the  act  of  May  18,  1917,  entitled,  **An  Act 
To  authorize  the  President  to  increase  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
Sutes."  Approved  May  18, 1017. 

puhUcations. — ^This  office  which  was  only  organized  during  the  summer  of 
1917  has  no  publications  available  for  distribution  except  a  copy  of  the  act 
under  which  the  bureau  was  created,  Public  No.  12,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first 
sessions,  H.  R.  3545.  The  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  on  the  first  draft  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  1917. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL. 

PHsoifMl  administrative  officials. — Quartermaster  General,  Chief  Clerk. 

Oma^  information  and  duties. — ^The  Quartermaster  General,  aided  by  as- 
sifltaiitB,  provides  means  of  tranq;K>rtation  of  every  character,  either  under  con- 
tract or  in  kind,  whidi  may  be  needed  in  the  movement  of  troops  and  material 
of  war.  It  furnishes  all  public  animals  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Army, 
tlie  forage  consumed  by  them,  wagons  and  all  articles  necessary  for  their  use, 
tDd  the  horse  equipments  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  It  furnishes  clothing, 
ctmp  and  garrison  equipage,  barracks,  storehouses,  and  other  buildings ;  con- 
stiTKts  and  repairs  roads,  railways,  bridges;  builds  and  charters  ships,  boats, 
docks,  and  wharves  needed  for  military  purposes;  supplies  subsistence  for  en- 
listed men  and  others  entitled  thereto;  supplies  articles  for  authorized  sales 
and  Issues;  furnishes  lists  of  articles  authorized  to  be  kept  for  sale;  gives 
instnKtions  for  procuring,  distributing,  issuing,  selling,  and  accounting  tor 
all  qaartomaster  and  subsistence  supplies ;  has  charge  of  the  supi^  and  dls- 
trUratlon  of  and  accounting  for  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  Army,  and  such 
other  financial  duties  as  are  specially  assigned  to  it ;  and  attends  to  all  matters 
conneeted  with  military  operations  which  are  not  expressly  assigned  to  some 
odier  bureau  of  the  War  Department  The  organization  of  a  new  bureau  of 
the  War  Department  to  be  called  the  Construction  Division  has  recently  been 
effected. 

QenenU  pubUoations. — ^Report  on  £>ael  Tests  and  the  Issue  of  Fuel,  1914, 
made  under  Direction  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  by  Capt  Frank  T.  Hines, 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Specifications  for  Plumbing  Fixtures,  etc..  Prepared  by  the  Board  on  Uniform 
Plombing  Spedllcations  for  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  March 
1,191& 

Grcnlar  IS,  OfBoe  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  1916,  Regulations  Relating 
to  the  Examinations  of  Enlisted  Men  of  the  Army  and  Civilian  Employees  of 
tlie  Quartermaster  Corps,  for  Appointments  to  the  Higher  Enlisted  Girades  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Schedule  of  Land  Grant  and  Bond-Aided  Railroads  of  the  United  States. 
Poblished  in  Circular  No.  10,  Quartermaster  General's  Office,  1912.  Contains 
list  of  railroads  that  were  aided  in  their  construction  by  grant  of  public  land ; 
t  compendium  of  United  States  laws  showing  the  conditions  of  the  grants  or 
solMidies;  and  a  map  showing  the  land-grant  and  bond-aided  railroads  and 
tiielr  principal  connections. 

Land-grant  Percentage  Circular.  Published  in  Circular  17,  Office  of  the 
QnartermastCT  G^ieral,  1915.  This  circular  shows  the  land-grant  percentage 
deductions  applicable  on  freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  all  important 
points. 

Boating  Circular.  Publialied  in  Circular  16,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
(Seneral,  1915.  This  circular  shows  the  location  of  all  military  posts  and 
stations  in  the  United  States,  together  with  q)ecial  instructions  relative  to 
Issuance  of  bills  of  lading  and  transportation  requests  to  such  points. 
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Freight  and  Passenger  Land-grant  Equalization  Agreements  and  Lists  of 
Carriers  Participating.  Published  in  Circular  No.  6,  Office  Chief  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  1913.  This  drcnlar  shows  the  nonland  grant  carriers 
that  have  agreed  to  equalise  the  lowest  net  rates  aTailable  Tia  land-grant  Uneg 
on  Qoyemment  traffic. 

Manual  of  Pack  Transporation  (Daly),  1910. 

Army  Transport  Service  Regulations. 

Harbor  Boat  Regulations. 

Uniform  Regulations.  Published  in  Circular  7,  Office  Chief  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  1912.    Transport  Service. 

Flag  Circular. 

Uniform  Regulations. 

Uniform  Specifications. 

Specifications  and  Conditions  for  Subsistence  Supplies. 

Manual  for  Army  Bakers. 

Manual  for  Army  Cooks. 

Manual  of  Army  Horseshoers,  1912. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Manual  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  1916,  revised  to  December  17.  1917, 
Covers  clearly  and  tersely  all  the  activities  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  that 
date.  It  includes  the  aforementioned  circulars.  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General. 

War  Department  Correspondence  Piles,  prepared  by  cooperative  action  of  the 
several  bureaus  of  the  War  D^Mirtment  on  the  decimal  system. 

Official  Table  of  Distances.  This  publication  gives  the  distances  between 
places  within  and  virithout  the  United  States,  with  notation  of  any  land-grant  or 
land-aided  railroad  distances  obtaining  l)etween  places  within  the  United 
States.  It  constitutes  the  guide  for  disbursing  offices  of  the  Government  gen- 
erally in  paying  those  travel  allowances  which  are  determinable  by  the  number 
of  miles  of  trav^ 

Army  Pay  Tables.  Gives  the  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  to  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  It  is  prepared  by  the  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  Army,  and  editions  are  gotten  out  from  time  to  time  as 
the  occasion  demands. 

Method  of  distribuiUm  of  general  pubUoationt, — Publications  referred  to  above 
are  distributed  free  to  those  in  the  military  service,  others  should  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Annual  and  other  periodieal  pubUoation$. — ^Monthly  roster  showing  stations 
and  duties  of  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army.  (Discontlnaed.) 
Semiannually  this  publication  also  includes  data  showing  names  and  stations  of 
quartermaster  sergeants,  senicv  grade,  quartermaster  sergeants,  and  lists  of  the 
United  States  national  cemetaries,  together  with  name  of  superintendent  of  each. 
(Discontinued.)  The  only  annual  publication  of  this  office  is  the  yearly  report 
of  the  Quartermaster  General,  whi<^  is  distributed  free  to  those  in  the  military 
service,  and  is  not  sold. 

Maps. — ^Maps  of  lands,  buildings,  etc.,  at  the  military  posts  are  prepared  in 
this  office.  They  are  not  for  sale  or  general  distribution  outside  of  the  military 
service,  but  copy  of  any  map  of  a  reservation  or  post  can  be  furnished  without 
charge  to  other  departments  of  the  (Jovemment 

Correspondence, — ^Requests  by  €k>vemment  officials  for  publications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Adjutant  (General  of  the  Army.  Requests  by  the  general 
public  should  be  addressed  to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SUKGEON  GENERAL. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Surgeon  General,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Surgeon  General  is  the  adviser  of  the 
War  Department  upon  all  medical  and  sanitary  affairs  of  the  Army.  He  has 
administrative  control  of  the  Medical  Department ;  the  disbursement  of  its  ap- 
propriations ;  the  designation  of  the  stations  of  the  commissioned  personnel  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  the  issuing  of  all  orders  and 
instructions  relating  to  their  prc^essional  duties;  the  recruitment,  instruction, 
and  control  of  the  enlisted  force  of  the  Medical  Department  and  of  the  Army 
Nu^ve  Corps.  He  directs  as  to  the  selection,  purchase,  and  distribution  of  the 
medical  su]^lies  of  the  Anny.    The  Army  Medical  Museum,  the  library  of  the 
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Svgeon  Genenl*8  Office,  medical  sapply  deE)0t8,  and  the  general  hospitals  are 
Qotar  his  direct  control. 

Qenerol  fnibUcaiUm$. — Occasional  bulletins  on  professional  subjects  are  pre- 
ptred  tor  information  of  medical  officers.  These  bulletins,  the  editions  of 
which  are  limited,  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  They  are  supplied 
to  medical  offices  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  to 
MOM  medical  colleges  and  medical  libraries.  Thus  far  10  bulletins  have  been 
pahUflhed,  vte : 

No.  1  Photomicrographs  of  Spirochetae,  Bntamebae,  •Plasmodia,  Trypano- 
fomes,  Leishmania.  Negri  Bodies,  and  Parasitic  Helminths.    January,  1913. 

No.  2.  Papers  by  Officers  of  the  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army,  read 
before  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography.  Jan- 
iary,1013. 

Na  3.  Studies  of  Syphilis.    June,  1913. 

No.  4.  Disease-Bearing  Mosquitoes  of  North  and  Central  America,  the  West  ' 
IndieB,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.    November,  1913. 

No.  5.  Mental  Disease  and  Defect  in  United  States  Troops.    March,  1914. 

Na  d.  The  Prc^hylaxis  of  Malaria,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Military 
Serylce.    August,  1914. 

No.  7.  Studies  in  Roentgen-Ray  Diagnosis.    September,  1914. 

Na  8.  The  Prevalence  of  Syphilis  in  the  Army.    June,  1915. 

Na  9.  Ounshot  Roentgenograms.    December,  1915. 

Na  10.  Officers  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army,  Inactive 
Ust,  with  Post-office  Addresses  of  Bach.    December,  1915. 

Nos.  1  and  5  editions  are  exhausted. 

Method  of  dittributian  of  general  publication*, — ^The  publications  noted  abovo 
ire  distributed  free  while  available.  Copies  are  also  for  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Amual  and  other,  periodical  publications, — (a)  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Surgeon  General  reviews  the  operations  of  the  Medical  Department;  remarks 
upon  the  health  of  the  Army ;  and  contains  statistics  of  morbidity,  mortality, 
etc,  of  the  Army.    Distributed  free. 

ih)  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  comprises 
an  author  catalogue  and  subject  index  of  medical  books.  Journal  articles,  and 
pamphlets.  The  work  was  begun  in  1880,  and  one  volume  has  been  published 
tnnaally  since.  The  first  s^es  (complete  alphabet)  was  composed  of  16  vol- 
umes,  and  the  second  series  of  21  volumes,  the  latter  being  completed  in  1916. 
Third  series,  volume  1«  will  be  furnished  in  1918.  The  first  series  is  no  longer 
available  for  issue,  the  edition  having  become  exhausted  some  years  ago,  and  no 
copies  are  now  on  hand  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  second  series.  Copies  of^ 
wme  of  the  volumes  of  the  second  series  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Docoments  at  |2  per  volume. 

Correspondence, — Officer  to  whom  requests  for  publications  should  be  ad- 
dressed: The  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ARMY  MEDICAIi  MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY. 
Priaeipal  administrative  of/loiats,— Curator,  Librarian. 

ARMY  BiBDICAL  SCHOOL. 
Principal  administrative  offlcials, — Conmiandant,  Adjutant 

OFFICE  OF  ATTENDING  SURGEON. 
Principal  administrative  official. — ^Attending  surgeon. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEEES. 

Principal  admirUstrative  officials, — Chief,  seven  Principal  Assistants,  Clilef 
aert 

Oeneral  information  and  duties, — The  Chief  of  Engineers  commands  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  is  charged  with  reconnoitering  and  surveying  for  military 
purposes,  including  the  laying  out  of  camps,  the  preparation  of  military  maps 
of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions*  including  cooperation  with  other  Gov- 
ernment and  private  mapping  agencies,  and  in  field  operations,  of  maps  of  the 
theater  of  operations,  selection  of  sites,  and  formation  of  plans  and  estimates 
for  military  defenses,  construction  and  repair  of  fortifications  and  their  ac^ 
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sorles,  the  Installation  of  electric-power  plants  and  electrle-power  cable  oon- 
nected  with  seacoast  batteries,  and  fnmlishlng  the  necessary  electrical  sappUes 
connected  therewith ;  planning  and  superintending  of  defensive  or-  offenslYV 
works  of  troops  in  the  field ;  examination  of  routes  of  communications  for  sup- 
plies and  for  military  movements;  construction  and  repair  of  military  roads, 
railroads,  and  bridges;  and  military  demolitions.  In  time  of  war,  within  the 
theater  of  operations,  the  Corps  of  EUigineers  has  charge  of  the  location,  design, 
and  construction  of  wharves,  piers,  landings,  storehouses,  hospitals,  and  other 
structures  of  general  .interest;  and  of  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  roads,  ferries,  bridges,  and  incidental  structures;  and  of  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  railroads  under  military  control,  including  the 
construction  and  operation  of  armored  trains. 

Th^  Corps  of  Engineers  is  also  charged  with  the  improvement  of  rivo^  and 
harbors,  including  examinations  and  survesrs  relating  thereto ;  with  works  of  flood 
control ;  with  matters  arising  under  the  laws  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  navigable  waters,  including  the  establishment  of  harbor  lines,  anchorage 
grounds,  and  rules  and  regulations  therefor;  rules  and  regulations  for  canals 
owned,  operated,  or  maintained  by  the  United  States,  for  any  public  navigable 
channel  improved  under  authority  of  Congress,  and  for  the  navigation  of  streams 
on  which  the  floating  of  loose  timber  and  sack  rafts  Is  the  principal  method  of 
navigation;  also  with  the  issuance  of  permits  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  bridges,  the  granting  of  permits  for  structures 
or  work  in  navigable  waters;  with  the  removal  of  wrecks  and  other  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation ;  with  questions  pertaining  to  the  supervision  of  the  harlx>r 
of  New  York  and  adjacent  waters  to  prevent  obstructive  and  injurious  deposits ; 
with  surveying  and  charting  the  Great  Lakes,  the  natural  navigable  waters  of 
the  New  York  State  canals,  Lake  Champlain,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  other 
boundary  and  connecting  waters  between  said  lake  and  Lake  Superior ;  with  the 
preservation  of  Niagara  Falls ;  with  public  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  with  the  water  supply  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  with  the  construction 
of  monuments  and  memorials;  and  with  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges 
in  the  Yellowstone  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks,  and  In  Alaska. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  is  a  permanent  body  created 
by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  June  18, 19Q2.  To  it  are  referred  for  considera- 
tion and  recommendation  all  reports  upon  examinations  and  surveys  provided 
for  by  Congress,  and  all  projects  or  changes  In  projects  for  works  of  river  and 
harbor  improvement  upon  which  report  is  desired  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army.  It  Is  further  the  duty  of  the  board,  upon  request  by  the 
Conunittee  on  Conmierce  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
•Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  same  manner,  to  examine  and 
report  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  upon  any  examinations,  surveys,  or 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  In  its  investigations  the 
board  ^ves  consideration  to  all  engineering,  conunercial^  navigation,  and 
economic  questions  involved  in  determining  the  advisability  of  undertaking  such 
improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

General  fmbUoations.—Federol  laws  relating  to  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors ;  standards  for  dredging ;  laws  regarding  the  bridging  of  navigable 
waters;  drainage  areas  and  surface  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes;  professional 
papers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army ;  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of 
those  for  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  lakes  and  their  connecting  and  tribu- 
tary waters,  which  are  printed  in  the  United  States  Lake  Survey  Bulletins; 
laws  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  etc 

Methods  of  distribution  of  general  fmblioations. — ^Either  by  purchase  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  or  upon  application  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications, — ^Bulletins  and  supplements  relating 
to  surveys  of  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  Lakes  are  published  to  supply 
the  detailed  descriptions  of  shore  line  and  shoals,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, results  of  surveys,  magnetic  determinations,  and  the  particulars  of 
constantly  changing  conditions  on  the  Great  Lakes  which  can  not  be  fully  or 
promptly  shown  by  the  Lake  Survey  charts.  These  documents  are  issued  firee 
to  navigators  and  other  chart  purchasers.  Supplements  are  published  monthly 
during  the  navigation  season  (May  to  November). 

Applications  for  bulletins  or  supplements  may  be  made  to  any  of  the  following 
oflU^:  United  States  Lake  Survey  Office,  Old  Customhouse,  Detroit  Mich.; 
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Wted  states  BngUieer  Oflloa,  540  Federal  Building;  Boffalo,  N.  T.;  United 
States  Eoglneer  OfBce,  407  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  United  States  Engineer 
OiBce,  710  Army  Bnlldlng,  New  York  City;  and  United  States  Oanal  Office, 
Stalt  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  >-Other  publications  are  as  follows : 

Statem^t  of  Floating  Plant  Owned  by  the  United  States  and  Employed  In 
the  Engineer  Department  at  Large. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army.  Published 
jearly  as  a  congressional  document,  also  as  a  War  Department  document 
Inoed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

List  of  C^Tlllan  Ehiglneera  E«mployed  on  River  and  Harb<w  Works:  Publldied 
jearly  as  a  cMigresslonal  document  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  EInglneers,  and 
on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Abstract  of  PropoMds  for  Labor  and  Material,  for  the  Engineer  D^^Murtment 
Published  yearly  as  a  congressional  document  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, also  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Oommerce  through  St  Mary's  Falls  Canal  (Soo).  Published  yearly,  and 
IsBoed  by  the  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Detroit  Mich. 

Professional  Memoirs.  Published  bimonthly  at  the  Engineer  School,  Wash- 
ington BarradcB,  Washington,  D.  C    Subscription  price  98  per  year. 

Occasional  Papers,  I<nglneer  School,  United  States  Army,  Nos.  1  to  51. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Engineer  School,  Washington  Barracks, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Statistical  R^wrt  for  Duluth-Keweenaw  Waterway.  Issued  annually  by  the 
United  States  E^neer  Office,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Indexes  to  jmWcaiionM, — Index  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Army,  1866  to  1912.  Published  in  2  vols.  2846  pp.,  with 
flndhig  lists.  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers;  also  on  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  (H.  Doc.  No.  740,  6Sd  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Index  to  Preliminary  Examinations,  Surveys,  Projects,  and  Appropriations 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  from  establishment  of  the  Oovernment  to*  March  4, 
lSfl5,  in  1  vol.  Published  as  House  Document  No.  1491,  Sixty-third  Congress, 
third  ses^on.  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  also  on  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents. 

MoiHng  li9t$. — ^No  free  mailing  lists  are  maintained,  except  for  a  few  libraries 
•nd  Institutions. 

iro|M.— Charts  of  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  Lakes.  (A  series  of  gen- 
eral and  detailed  charts  showing  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  and 
tributary  waters  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  St.  Regis  at  the  United 
States  boundary  on  the  St  Lawrence,  also  the  New  Tork  State  canals,  and 
Lake  Champlaln.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  navigators.  On  June  SO,  1916,  the 
series  comprised  116  charts;  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  10  cents  to  30  cents.) 

The  charts  may  be  purchased  by  anyone  at  any  of  the  following  offices,  from 
which  a  descriptive  catalogue  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge:  United  States 
Lake  Survey  Office,  Old  Customhouse,  Detroit,  Mich.;  United  States  Engineer 
Office,  540  Federal  Building,  BufCalo,  N.  Y. ;  United  States  Engineer  Office,  467 
Broadway,  Albany,  N.  T.;  United  States  Engineer  Office,  710  Army  Building, 
Kew  York  City ;  and  United  Stotes  Canal  Office,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Maps  of  Charts  of  Rivers,  Harbors,  Lakes,  and  Canals,  from  Examinations 
and  Sorveys;  Approved  Harbor  Lines;  Plans  of  Works  of  Navigation.  Issued 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army.  Description  and  prices  made 
known  on  application. 

CorrcMpondence, — ^Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BOARD  OF  ENGINEERS  FOR  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 

Principal  adtninietraiive  offloiaU, — Seven  members,  Assistant  Engineer  and 
Secretary,  Chief  Clerk. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

PHiicifMil  adminietrative  officiaU. — Chief,  Assistant  Chief,  Superintendent  of 
Parks. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION. 

(St.  Loots,  Mo.) 

FriiiuApal  odmiMetrative  offlcidls, — ^President,   six   members,   Secrc''- 
Disborshig  Officer,  Chief  Clerk. 
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OALIFORNIA  DABRIS  COMMISSION. 
(San  Prandsco,  CaL) 
Pfineipdl  odminMrative  offloiaU. — ^Three  members,  Ohief  Clerk. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ORDNANCE. 

Principal  odmirUstraHve  otJUHaU. — Chief,  Assistant,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  'infortnation  and  duties. — The  Chief  of  Ordnance  commands  the 
Ordnance  Department,  the  duties  of  which  consist  in  providing,  preserving, 
distributing,  and  accounting  for  every  description  of  artillery,  small  arms,  am- 
munition, and  equipment,  required  for  the  fortresses  of  the  country,  the  armies 
in  the  field,  and  for  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  of  the  Union.  In  these  duties 
are  comprised  that  of  determining  the  general  principles  of  construction  and  of 
preserving  in  detail  the  models  and  forms  of  all  military  weapons  employed  In 
war.  They  comprise  also  the  duty  of  prescribing  the  regulations  for  the  proof 
and  inspection  of  all  these  weapons,  for  maintaining  uniformity  and  economy 
in  their  fabrication,  for  insuring  their  good  quality,  and  for  their  preservation 
and  distribution. 

Cteneral  publications, — ^Numerous  pamphlets  of  specifications,  progress  reports, 
and  inspection  reports  are  issued;  pamphlets  descriptive  of  guns  of  all  kinds, 
gun  carriages,  various  kinds  of  motor  equipment ;  field  and  coast  artillery ;  posi- 
tion and  range  finders;  ammunition  including  types  of  projectiles;  explosives; 
instruments  for  observation,  etc. ;  price  lists,  and  catalogue  of  ordnance  equip- 
ment and  material. 

Method  of  distribution. — General  publications  are  sold  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance;  (b)  Annual  Report  of  the  Tests  of  Metals  and  Other  Materials 
made  with  the  United  States  Testing  Machine  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass. 

Mailing  ii«^«.— Copies  of  the  **R^rt  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance'*  and  of 
''Tests  of  Metals,  etc,'*  are  issued  gratuitously  to  other  bureaus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  libraries,  and  to  technical  institutions. 

CofTe<pofu2eftce.— Other  bureaus  of  the  Government  libraries,  and  technical 
Institutions  should  address  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  or  The  Adjutant  Oeneral 
for  copies  of  the  **  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,*'  and  The  Adjutant  Oen- 
eral for  copies  of  the  '*  Report  of  the  Tests  of  Metals^  etc."  Others  can  pur- 
chase these  two  publications  and  all  other  publications  listed  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICER. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chief,  Assistant,  Chief  Clerk. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties. — ^The  Chief  Signal  Ofllcer  shall  have  <^arge, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  all  military  signal  duties  and 
of  books,  papers,  and  devices  connected  therewith,  including  telegraph  and 
telephone  apparatus  and  the  necessary  meteorological  instruments  for  use  on 
target  ranges  and  for  other  military  uses;  of  the  construction,  repair,  and 
operation  of  military  telegraph  lines  and  the  duty  of  transmitting  messages 
for  the  Army,  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  and  of  all  other  duties  usually  per- 
taining to  military  signaling  and  the  operations  of  such  corps  as  shall  be 
confined  to  strictly  military  matters;  of  the  direction  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  Army  and  the  control  of  the  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  employees  attached 
thereto;  of  the  supply,  installation,  repair,  and  operation  of  military  cables, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  radio  ai^aratus  and  stations ;  of  the  supply, 
repair,  and  operation  of  field  telegraph  trains,  and  balloon  trains;  of  the 
preparation  and  revision  of  the  War  Department  Telegraph  Code ;  of  the  super- 
vision of  such  Instruction  in  military  signaling,  telephony,  and  telegraphy  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  orders  from  the  War  Department,  except  such  as  Is  used 
by  the  Coast  Artillery  in  fire  control  and  fire  direction  and  service  of  submarine 
mines;  of  the  procurement,  preservation,  and  distribution  of  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  Signal  Corps  find  of  the  procuronent  and  issue  of  signal  equip- 
ment required  in  coast  defense. 
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Otmral  puftUooNoiit.— Manuals :  Regnlatioiis  tor  United  States  mUitary  tele- 
graph and  cable  lines;  Army  radio  stations;  technical  equipment  of  tbe  Signal 
Cbips;  signal  book  United  States  Army;  radio  telegraphy;  visual  signaling 
cards. 

Methods  of  dUtrituUon  of  general  pulOicaiUmi.—The  above  publications  are 
distributed  free  by  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  to  units  of  the  Army 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
meats,  Qovernmoit  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Ammal  and  other  periodical  pubUoationM. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief 
Signal  OtBcer  of  the  Army ;  (&)  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
Doited  States  Army.    Distributed  frea 

M§ainp  l<«t«.— Mailing  list  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
of  tbe  Army  Is  maintained. 

Correspondence, — ^Requests  for  publications  for  sale  should  be  addressed  to 
Soperlntendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Requests  for  those  for  free  distribution  to  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  INSULAR  AFFAIRS. 

Prineipal  administrative  ojBMals. — Chief  of  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Assist- 
ut  to  Chief  of  Bureau,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^To  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Is  assigned  all  matters  per- 
taining  to  dvll  government  In  the  Island  possessions  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  War  Department,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico  being  the  only  ones  so  subject  at  the  present  time.  The  bureau 
is  also  the  repository  of  the  dvll  records  of  the  government  of  occupation  of 
Cuba  (Jan.  1,  1899,  to  Blay  20,  1902),  and  had  assigned  to  it  matters  pertaln- 
i]«  to  the  provisional  government  of  Cuba  (Sept.  29,  1906,  to  Jan.  28,  1909).  It 
malces  a  comptroller's  review  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Philippine 
and  Perto  Rican  Governments;  attends  to  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  sup- 
plies for  those  Qovemments;  has  charge  of  appointments  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Phlllpplhe  civil  service  and  arranges  their  transportation. 
It  gathtfs  statistics  of  Insular  Imports  and  exports,  shipping  and  immigration, 
and  issues  s^niannual  summaries  of  the  same.  Under  the  convention  of 
February  8,  1907,  and  the  genera)  regulations  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  thereunder,  tibe  bureau  has  Immediate  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Dominican  receivership  for  the  collection  of  customs  revenues  and  pay- 
loeot  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  adjusted  bonded  Indebtedness  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  in  some  respects  acts  as  the  agent  In  the  United 
States  of  the  receivership. 

OenenU  pubUoations, — Immediately  following  the  Spanish-American  War  this 
office  issaed  as  its  first  publications  (long  since  out  of  print)  the  following 
dasses  of  pamphlets:  (a)  Customs  tariffs  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines; (6)  Translations  of  the  Spanish  laws  of  those  Islands. 

At  a  later  date  there  were  published  under  its  auspices:  (o)  Reports  of  the 
Census  of  Porto  Rico,  1899;  (d)  Census  of  Chiba;  (e)  Gazetteer  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Annual  and  periodical  puhHoations, — (a)  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce 
of  Porto  Rico,  from  July,  1899,  to  April  80,  1900. 

ib)  Monthly  Sununary  of  Commerce  of  Cuba,  from  July,  1899,  to  May  19, 
1902. 

(c)  Philippine  Summary  of  Commerce.  This  was  issued  as  a  monthly  from 
July,  1899,  to  December,  1905;  then  as  a  quarterly  from  January-March,  1^06, 
to  AprU-June,  1911 ;  then  as  a  semiannual  until  December,  1912,  and  to  round 
oat  the  fiscal  year  the  last  issue  took  the  form  of  an  annual,  covering  the 
period  July,  1912,  to  June,  1918. 

id)  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau.  (Embraced  in  War  Department 
Annual  Beport) 

(e)  Annual  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  (Embraced  In  War  De- 
partment Annual  Report) 

(/)  Annual  Repoi^  of  the  Ck>vernor  of  Porto  Rico.  (Embraced  In  War  De- 
partment Annual  Report.) 

{g)  Annual  Report  of  the  taieneral  Receiver  of  Customs,  Dominican  Republic. 

(k)  Annual  Summary  of  Dominican  Commerce. 
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Litt  of  publieationg,— There  is  no  printed  list  of  the  publicatloiui  which  are 
for  distribution  by  the  bureau. 

MofM.— Two-sheet  map  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1902,  editions  of  January, 
September,  and  October.    One  sheet  map  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands,  1904. 

MaUinff  Uata.—Wree  mailing  lists  for  publications  of  the  bureau  are  main- 
tained by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents— Key  Lists  Nos.  600,  601,  008. 

CongresiioruU  publioatioiM, — ^The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  has  compiled 
and  i^ed  from  time  to  time  a  series  of  publications  containing  the  acts  of 
Oongress,  treaties,  proclamations,  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  opinions 
of  the  Attorney  General  relating  to  noncontiguous  territory — Cuba  and  Santo 
Domingo,  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Samoan  Islands,  Guam,  Alaska, 
Canal  Zone,  Midway  Islands,  and  Tutuila. 

QOVERNMBNT  OF  THB  PHILIPPINE  ISLAND& 

(Headquarters,  Manila.) 

Principal  administrative  offlciaU. — Governor  General,  Vice  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  Conmierce 
and  Communications,  Secretary  of  Justice,  Secretary  of  Finance,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources. 

Reports,  periodicals,  etc, — ^The  following  documents  and  journals  liave  been 
published:  (a)  Philippine  Conamission  (or  Schurman  Ck>nmiission),  1899-1900. 
4  vols.    Issued  as  Senate  Document  138,  56th  dJongress,  1st  session. 

(b)  Philippine  (>>mmisslon  (of  1900,  or  "Taft**  Ck>nmiission).  Annnal 
Reports,  1900  to  1915.  Act  of  CJongress,  August  29,  1916.  abolished  the  Philip- 
pine Commission.  Report  for  1916  made  by  €k>vernor  GeneraL  These  reports 
are  all  congressional  publications,  and  since  1901  have  been  issued  yearly  as  a 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  War  Department 

(c)  Acts  of  the  Philippine  Onmiission  (1900-1907).  During  the  period  in- 
dicated the  commission  acted  as  the  legislature  of  the  Philippines,  and  the 
acts  were  annually  transmitted  to  Congress  and  formed  portions  of  the  War 
Department  reports  for  the  years  1901  to  1907.  (For  details  see  Price  List 
No.  32  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  4th  ed.,  p.  24.) 

(d)  Acts  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  (organized  October  16,  1917,  and  com- 
posed of  the  Philippine  (Commission  and  the  Philippine  Assembly).  Annual 
volume  excepting  that  the  Session  Laws  for  the  session  of  October,  1915,  to 
February,  1916,  and  October,  1916,  to  February,  1917,  requires  two  volumes  eacli. 

(6)  Official  Gazette.    Issued  weekly  In  English  and  Spanish.    $6  per  annum. 

(/)  Agricultural  Review.    Issued  quarterly.    $1  per  annum. 

iff)  The  Philippine  Farmer.    Published  monthly  In  English  and  Spanish. 

(h)  Journal  of  Science.  Issued  bi-monthly  in  four  sections:  A.  Chemical  and 
geological  sciences  and  industries;  B.  Tropical  medicine;  C.  Botany;  D.  Eth- 
nology, anthropology,  and  general  biology.  All  sections,  $7  per  annum;  sec- 
tions A,  C,  and  D,  each  $2 ;  section  B,  $3. 

(i)  The  Philippine, Craftsman.  Issued  monthly  during  the  school  year.  De- 
voted to  Industrial  education  and  paying  especial  attention  to  Philippine  handi- 
craft Industries    $1.50  per  annum. 

ij)  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(k)  Dlarlo  de  Sesslones  de  la  Asamblea  Filipina. 

(I)  Annual  reports  of  certain  bureaus,  such  as  Civil  Service,  Internal  Reve- 
nue, Customs,  and  Education. 

(m)  Mineral  Resources.    Issued  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Science. 

in)  Executive  Orders  of  the  Governor  GeneraL    Issued  annually*   , 

(o)  Official  Roster  of  Employees.    Issued  annually. 

(p)  Philippine  Supreme  Ciourt  Reports. 

(q)  Acts  of  the  Philippine  (Commission.    Annotated  edition. 

(r)  Acts  of  the  Philippine  Legislature.    Annotated  edition. 

The  Bureaus  of  Science,  Education,  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  Weather, 
Health,  Customs,  Internal  Revenue,  and  Constabulary  have  issued  bulletins  re- 
lating to  their  several  activities. 

In  1903  the  Philippine  Government  published  an  Official  Handbook  of  the 
Philippines,  containing  a  description  of  the  Philippines.  It  was  issued  in  con- 
junction with  a  catalogue  of  the  Philippine  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion. In  1912  an  official  handbook  was  issued  entitled  *'  The  Philippines— tlie 
Land  of  the  Palm  and  Pine.** 
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Utt  of  pubUca$iom$.'^A  '*  Price  List  of  PnDlic  Documents  for  Sale  by  the 
BoKAV  of  Printing,  Manila,  P.  I^  was  issued  in  1917.  This  price  list  deals 
with  tbe  more  general  publications  and  does  not  include  bulletUis,  etc,  Issued 
ftir  tlie  vat  of  the  various  bureaus,  numbers  of  which  are  not  out  of  print 

GOVERNMENT  OP  PORTO  RICO. 
(Headqiiarteri,  San  Jaan.) 

Principal  odministraHve  offMaU. — Governor,  Attorney  General,  Treasurer, 
Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Commissioner  of 
Africalture  and  I^abor,  Commissioner  of  Health,  Executive  Secretary. 

ReporU,  periodicaU,  etc — ^Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  12, 
1900,  the  r^>ort8  of  the  administrative  officers  in  Porto  Rico  required  were 
to  be  made  through  the  following  channels : 


Oflloar. 

Beportmadeto* 

toOongreM. 

QtWBOr. 

Pnfid6nt,tliroagli  tbe  Secretery  of  State 

United  Sates  Attorney  QeneraL. 

AttamtT  Qwifiil 

Annually, 

TlUMWT.. 

United  States  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

AmUtor 

United  States  Secretary  of  Tieasnry 

Do. 

ODBmimiaoff  of  the  Tntflrlor 

United  States  Secretary  of  hiterior 

United  States  CommisBtooer  of  Edneaticm. 

Do. 

Oommlsiriomr  of  Educfttton 

Do. 

SicntffT  to  tnnamlt,  within  60  days  after  dose  of  each  stsslon  of  the  le«idatiTe  assembly,  copy  of  laws 
BdJomnsJs  of  sodisesskiii  to  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  President,  and  Secretary 
•rstite. 

Arts  of  the  lecMaUfesasemby  to  be  reported  to  Copgress. 

AH  tnoehisss  cranled  to  be  reported  to  Oongress. 

Tbe  varioos  reports  so  transmitted,  so  far  as  published  at  "Whshington, 
were  issued  as  Congressional  Documents  of  the  Fifty-sixth  to  Sixty-first 
Congresses. 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  15,  1909,  and  March  2,  1917,  all 
the  required  reports  are  made  through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
War  Dc^partment,  and  the  various  annual  reports  are  Issued  in  a  volume  called 
•Report  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,"  which  also  forms  a  portion  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  War  Department 

The  journals  of  the  legislative  assembly,  the  laws  enacted,  and  the  fran- 
chises granted  are  transmuted  to  Congress  through  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  and,  in  general,  have  been  issued  as  congressional  documents. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  distributes  In  that 
Ishmd  such  number  of  copies  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  officials 
as  may  be  required,  and  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  makes  free  distribution, 
80  far  as  its  supply  of  copies  permits,  in  the  United  Statea 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Porto  Rican  Government  has  issued,  among 
others,  the  following  publications : 

(a)  Register  of  Porto  Rico.  A  handbook  of  the  island,  including  general 
Information  as  to  municipalities,  officials,  etc.,  issued  for  the  years  1901,  19(3, 
1906, 1910,  and  1911. 

(6)  Official  Gazette.  Originally  issued  for  the  period  January  to  March, 
1900;  containing  session  laws,  orders,  circulars,  etc.  Its  desirability  led  to  the 
resumption  of  its  publication  as  a  monthly  in  March,  1910,  and  it  was  con- 
tinued until  January,  1914 ;  issue  discontinued  owing  to  lack  of  available  funds. 

ie)  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  of  Porto  Rico.  Issued  at  irregular 
interrals.  Five  volumes  have  been  published.  Vol.  I,  March  14, 1901,  to  March 
U,  1908,  $2;  Vol.  II,  May  31, 1910,  to  May  10,  1918,  $2.64;  Vol.  Ill,  February  1. 
1912  (date  of  publication),  $4.19;  Vol.  IV,  ]B:^bnlary  1,  1911,  to  July  1.  1914, 
12^;  Vol  V,  July  1, 1914,  to  August  31,  1915.  $2.66. 

U)  Porto  Rico  Reports.  Reports  of  cases  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Porto  Rico.  Vols.  1  to  13,  $2.90  each;  vols.  14  to  24  (the  latest  Issued). 
|4each. 

(e)  Official  Roster  of  Officials  and  Employees.  Issued  in  1906,  1912,  1913 
1914,  Klfi  1915. 

DOMINICAN  RECEIVERSHIP. 

(Hendqiiarters,  Santo  Domingo.) 

Principal  admini$trative  offlciaU. — General  Recover  of  Customs,  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Receiver. 


PART  IV.— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

(For  location  of  department,  see  page  188.) 

PrincipiU  adminUtrative  otJflcials, — ^Attorney  General.  SoUdtpr  General,  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General,  Assistant  Attorneys  General,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  Customs  Division,  New  York  City,  Chief  Clerk.  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Attorney  General,  Disbursing  Clerk,  Appointment  Clerk,  Attorney  In 
Charge  of  Pardons,  Attorney  in  Charge  of  Titles,  Chief  of  Division  of  Accounts, 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Chief  Division  of  Investigation,  Librarian.  De- 
partmental solicitors:*  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury.  Solicitor  fbr  the  Interior  Department,  Solicitor  for  the  Post  OfBce 
Department,  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  DUTIES. 

The  Attamep  General  Is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  chief 
law  officer  of  the  Government  He  represents  the  United  States  In  matters  In- 
volving legal  qu^tlons ;  he  gives  his  advice  and  opinion,  when  they  are  required 
by  the  President  or  by  the  heads  of  the  other  executive  departments,  on  ques- 
tions of  law  arising  In  the  administration  of  their  respective  departments;  he 
appears  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  cases  of  especial  gravity 
and  importance;  he  exercises  q  general  superintendence  and  direction  over 
United  States  attorneys  and  marshals  in  all  Judicial  districts  In  the  States  and 
Territories;  and  he  provides  special  counsel  for  the  United  States  whenever 
required  by  any  department  of  the  Government 

The  Solicitor  C^eneral  assists  the  Attorney  General  In  the  i)erformance  of  his 
general  duties,  and,  by  special  provision  of  law,  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General,  or  of  his  absence  or  disability,  exercises  all  those 
duties.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  he  has  general  charge  of 
the  business  of  the  Government  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  assisted  in  the  conduct  and  argument  of  cases  therein  by  the  Assistant  At- 
torneys General.  He  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  prepares 
opinions  rendered  to  the  President  and  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments, 
and  confers  with  and  directs  the  law  officers  of  the  Government  throughout  the 
country  In  the  i>erformance  of  their  duties.  When  the  Attorney  General  so 
directs,  any  case  In  which  the  United  States  Is  interested.  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  conducted  and  argued  by  the  Solicitor  General ;  and  he 
may  be  sent  by  the  Attorney  General  to  attend  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  any  State  court  or  elsewhere. 

The  AsHstani  to  the  Attorney  General  has  special  charge  of  all  suits  and  other 
matters  arising  under  the  Federal  antitrust  and  Interstate-commerce  laws,  and 
performs  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  several  Assistant  Attorneys  OenertU  assist  the  Attorney  General  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties;  In  the  argument  of  cases  In  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  In  the  preparation  of  legal  opinions. 

In  addition  to  these  general  duties  particular  subjects  are  assigned  to  them, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  they  transact  the  business 
arising  under  these  subjects  wlCh  United  States  attorneys,  other  departments, 
and  private  parties  In  interest 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  all  matters  of  reappralsement  and  classification  of  Imported  goods  In 
litigation  before  the  several  boards  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  and 
the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  Is  located  at  641  Washington  Street  New  York. 

The  solicitors  for  several  of  the  executive  departments,  under  the  provlslonn 
of  sections  349-350,  Revised  Statutes,  exercise  their  functions  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Attorney  General.    They  are  the  Solicitor  for  the 


»  See  department  for  respective  solicitora. 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  the  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Deimrtment  of  Ck)mmerce,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Tke  SoUdtor  for  the  Interior  Department  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  that  depart- 
ment When  requested  he  advises  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  upon 
qoertions  of  law  ariring  in  the  administration  of  the  department  All  appeals 
from  the  various  bureaus  are  sent  to  his  office  for  consideration.  Oral  argu- 
m^ti  are  heard  by  him  In  the  more  imporiant  cases ;  and  decisions  are  pre- 
pwred  under  his  supervision  for  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  or  First  Assistant 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  solicitor  is  aided  in  this  and  his  other  work 
by  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  25  assistant  attorneys. 

The  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  that  depart- 
meat  He  advises  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  upon  questions  of 
monidpal  and  intsemational  law  referred  to  him,  passes  upon  claims  of  citizens 
of  tbe  United  States  against  foreign  Governments,  claims  of  subjects  or  citizens 
of  foreign  Governments  against  the  United  States,  and  upon  applications  for 
tbe  extradition  of  criminals.  The  asristant  solicitor  acts  as  solicitor  In  the 
absence  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  division  of  the  work  of  the  office  has  general 
diarge  of  extradition  and  citizenship  matters. 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  that  department. 
His  duties  are  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other  officers  of 
that  dQ)artment  upon  matters  of  law  arising  therein ;  to  approve  the  bonds  of 
United  States  Treasurers,  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  to  examine  all 
contracts  of,  and  official  bonds  filed  In,  the  Treasury  Department  He  also 
extmlnes  titles  to  life-saving  station  sites  and  renders  such  legal  services  in 
connection  with  matters  arising  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  Treasury 
Department  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Attorney  General. 

A  SoHeitor  of  Internal  Revenue  was  added  to  the  Internal-Revenue  Office 
corps  by  the  act  of  July  13,  1866  (14  Stat,  170),  but  by  the  act  of  June  22, 
187D  (16  Stat,  162),  organizing  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  solicitor  was 
formally  transferred  to  that  department  He  Is  the  law  officer  and  legal 
idrisor  of  the  commissioner.  The  only  duties  of  his  of  which  mention  Is  made 
hj  law  are  in  connection  with  internal-revenue  compromise  cases,  section  8229, 
Revised  Statutes. 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  that 
defNirtment  His  duties  are  to  act  as  legal  adviser  for  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  t^e  chiefs  of  the  various  bureaus  of  said  department ;  to  prepare  and 
examine  all  contracts  and  bonds  entered  into  or  required  by  the  said  depart- 
ment; and  to  r^Mler  such  legal  services  in  connection  with  matters  arising  in 
tbe  administrative  work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  may  l>e  desired 
by  tbe  head  of  the  department  or  required  of  him  by  the  Attorney  €^neraL 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  that 
department  His  duties  are  to  act  as  legal  adviser  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  <^lefs  of  the  various  bureaus  of  said  department;  to  prepare  and 
examine  all  contracts  and  bonds  entered  Into  or  required  by  said  department; 
and  to  raider  such  legal  services  In  connection  with  matters  arising  In  the 
administrative  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  may  be  desired  by  the  head 
of  the  department  or  required  of  him  by  the  Attorney  Cieneral. 

The  Public  Lands  Division  was  created  by  the  Attorney  Gieneral  November 
1^  1909.  To  it  are  assigned  all  suits  and  proceedings  concerning  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  public-land  law,  including  suits  or  proceedings  to  set  aside  convey- 
ances of  allotted  lands.  • 

The  Superintendent  of  Prisons  has  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  of  all  matters  relating  to  United  States  prisons  and  prisoners,  including 
the  support  of  such  prisoners  in  both  State  and  Federal  poiitentiaries,  in  reform 
flcboeds,  and  in  county  jails.  He  has  supervision  over  the  construction  work 
tn  progress  at  United  States  penal  institutions. 

The  Superintoident  of  Prisons  is  president  of  the  boards  of  parole  for  the 
United  States  penitentiaries  and  president  of  the  boards  of  parole  for  United 
States  prisoners  in  each  State  or  county  institution  used  for  the  confinement  of 
United  States  prisoners. 

The  Attorney  in  Charge  of  Pardons  takes  charge  of  all  applications  for  Bxecu- 
tive  clemency,  except  those  in  Army  and  Navy  cases,  these  l>eing  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  respectively ;  of  the  briefing  of 
tbe  cases  and  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  them. 

The  Attorney  in  Charge  of  Titles  prepares  opinions  upon  the  title  to  lands 
belonging  to  or  sought  to  be  acquired  by  the  Government  for  public  purposes 
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and  opinions  npon  all  legal  matters  growing  ont  of  the  same.  He  has  charge 
of  all  proceedings  to  acquire  land  under  eminent  domain,  and  conducts  all  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  above  matters. 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Investigation  has  general  supervision  of  tiie 
examination  of  the  offices  and  records  of  the  Federal  court  officials  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  directs  the  work  of  all  the  examiners,  special  agents, 
and  accountants  of  the  department,  whose  compensation  or  expenses  are  paid 
from  the  appropriation  *'  Detection  and  prosecutton  of  crimes,^  and  who  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  or  of  making  investigations  or 
examinations  of  any  kind  for  this  department  or  the  officers  thereof. 

PUBLICATIONa 

General  publications, — Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  (JeneraL  A  volume  is 
printed  and  bound  when  sufficient  opinions  have  been  rendered  to  make  600 
pagea  This  usually  requires  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years.  Volume  29 
is  the  last  one  in  print  Many  of  the  earlier  volumes  were  printed  by  private 
publishers  and  are  now  out  of  print  and  can  not  be  obtained  from  any  source 
known  to  the  department.* 

Federal  Antitrust  Decisions.  The  latest  compilation  of  these  decisions  was 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  by  direction  of  Congress.  The  set  consists  of 
four  volumes  with  a  small  fifth  volume  which  is  an  index  digest  The  volumes 
contain,  as  the  title  suggests,  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  interpreting 
the  antitrust  acta 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — Opinions  of  the  Attorneys 
General.  The  department  orders  only  sufficient  copies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  officials  and  to  supply  the  executive  departments  Many  of  the  early  vol- 
umes were  published  by  private  parties  and  are  now  out  of  print.  Copies  of 
the  more  recent  volumes  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Federal  Antitrust  Decisions.  While  these  decisions  were  compiled  by  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  direction  of  Congress  the  department  received  no 
copies,  but  had  to  purchase  such  as  it  needed  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments.    The  department  therefore  does  not  distribute  them. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^An  Annual  Report  is  submitted 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  This  report  contains  a  r^um^  of  the 
more  important  activities  of  the  department  during  the  year,  including  cases 
finally  determined,  pending  cases,  interstate  commerce  cases,  cases  having  to 
do  with  enforcement  of  land  laws,  white-slave  traffic,  neutrality,  banking  laws, 
bankruptcy,  election  frauds,  and  peonage,  pardons,  parole.  Court  of  Claims 
cases,  customs  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  criminal  identification,  sta- 
tistical tables  relating  to  bankruptcy  matters,  prisoners,  traveling  expenses, 
court  expenses,  statements  of  appropriations,  etc. 

A  Register  is  published  once  every  year,  as  a  rule.  It  contains  the  names 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  department  in  Washington,  and  of  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  courts,  places  and  time  of  holding  United  States  courts,  the 
judicial  circuits  and  districts,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  department 

Method  of  distribution, — ^The  distribution  covers  Congress,  the  Executive  De- 
partment, the  department  officials  in  the  field,  and  a  few  other  institutions  and 
individuals.  After  this  distribution  is  made  the  supply  only  Justifies  a  further 
limited  distribution  to  persons  who  may  apply  for  a  copy  and  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  activities  of  the  department  Copies  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Mailing  Usts, — On  the  mailing  lists  for  the  Annual  Report  and  Opinions  of 
the  Attorney  General  a  number  of  libraries  are  carried.  The  department 
maintains  no  general  free  mailing  list. 

Correspondence, — ^Requests  for  the  above  publications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Attorney  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

• .  _     ,    ,_  ,        

1  For  publications  issued  by  tbe  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  see  p.  27 ;  by  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Poflt  Office,  see  p.  47 ;  by  the  Solicitor  oX  the  Department  of  Labor,  see  p.  116. 


PART  V-— POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

(For  loeatlon  of  department,  offices,  etc.,  see  page  188.) 

OFFICE  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

Principal  administrative  offieials. — ^Postmaster  General,  Chief  Clerk,  Special 
Assistant  to  Attorney  General,  Solicitor,  Purchasing  Agent,  Chief  Inspector. 

Omem  information  and  duties, — The  Postmasier  General  is  the  executive 
bead  of  the  Federal  Postal  Service.  He  appoints  all  officers  and  employees  of 
tbe  Post  Office  Department  except  the  four  Assistant  Postmasters  General  and 
the  pordiasing  agent,  who  are  presidential  appointees.  With  the  exception  of 
postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  who  are  likewise  presidential 
appointees,  he  appoints  all  postmasters,  and  all  other  officers  and  employees  of 
tbe  iervice  at  large.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  he  makes  postal 
treaties  with  foreign  Governmrats.  He  awards  and  executes  contracts  and 
directs  the  management  of  the  Foreign  Mall  Service.  He  is  the  executive  head 
of  the  Postal  Savings  System,  and  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  that  system. 

The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
agisting  in  the  defense  of  cases  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
transportation  of  the  mails,  and  In  other  matters  affecting  the  postal  revenues. 
These  include  suits  in  the  Federal  courts  involving  claims  of  the  railroads  and 
other  contractors  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails ;  the  representation  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  department's  cases 
io  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  determina- 
tion by  the  commission  of  the  basis  for  adjustment  of  railroad-mail  pay  and 
the  fixing  of  fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  and 
for  services  in  connection  therewith  by  railroads,  and  in  other  matters  of  pe- 
tttioD  by  the  Postmaster  G^eneral  to  the  commission;  and  the  representation 
of  the  Postmaster  General  in  hearings  before  the  department  on  orders  chang- 
ing tbe  mode  of  transporting  periodical  mail  matter  and  in  connection  with 
lerlews  of  such  orders  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Solicitor  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  opinions  to  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  heads  of  the  several  offices  of  the  department  upon  questions 
of  law  arising  upon  the  construction  of  the  postal  laws  and  regulations,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  course  of  business  in  the  Postal  Service ;  with  the  consider- 
ttloD  and  submission  (with  advice)  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  all  claims  of 
postmasters  far  losses  by  fire,  burglary,  or  other  unavoidable  casualty,  and  of 
an  certifications  by  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department  of  cases  of  pro- 
posed compromise  of  liabilities  to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  remission  of 
fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  under  the  statutes;  with  the  giving  of  advice 
when  desired  in  the  preparation  of  correspondence  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  departments,  including  the  Court  of  Claims,  involving  ques- 
tioDs  of  law  or  relating  to  prosecutions  or  suits  affecting  or  arising  out  of  the 
Poetal  Service,  and  with  assisting  when  desired  In  the  prosecution  or  defense 
of  such  cases,  and  the  maintenance  of  suitable  records  of  opinions  rendered 
affecting  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Postal  Service ;  and  with  the  con- 
rideration  of  applications  for  pardon  for  crimes  committed  against  the  postal 
laws  which  may  be  referred  to  the  department ;  with  the  preparation  and  sub* 
oisBion  (with  advice)  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  all  appeals  to  him  from  the 
beads  of  the  ofilces  of  the  department  depending  upon  questions  of  law ;  with 
the  determining  of  questions  as  to  the  delivery  of  mail,  the  ownership  of  which 
is  in  diq^te ;  with  the  hearing  and  consideration  of  cases  relating  to  lotteries 
ud  the  misuse  of  the  malls  in  furtherance  of  schemes  to  defraud  the  public ; 
with  tbe  consideration  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  mailability  of  alleged  In- 
tent, obscene^  scurrilous,  or  defamatory  matter ;  with  determining  the  legal 
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acceptability  of  securities  offered  by  banks  to  secure  postal  savings  deposits; 
with  the  examining  and,  when  necessary,  drafting  of  all  contracts  of  the  de- 
partment; with  the  enforcement  of  laws  making  unmallable  matter  containing 
any  advertisement  of  intoxicating  liquors  or  solicitation  of  an  order  for  such 
liquors  when  addressed  to  places  where  it  is  unlawful  to  advertise  or  solicit 
orders  for  such  liquors ;  with  the  1^^  work  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  those 
provisions  of  the  espionage  law  and  of  the  tradlng-with-the-enemy  act  which 
concerns  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  work  relating  to  the  Issuance  of 
permits  under  the  latter  act ;  and  with  such  other  like  duties  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  required  by  the  Postmaster  Greneral. 

The  PurcfKuing  Agent  supervises  the  purchase  of  all  supplies  both  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  proper  and  for  all  branches  of  the  Postal  Service.  He 
reviews  all  requisitions  and  authorizations  for  supplies  and,  if  proper,  honors 
the  same.  He  passes  upon  the  sufficiency  and  propriety  of  all  specifications 
for  the  proposals  for  supplies;  prepares  the  advertisements  and  forms  for  pro- 
posals necessary  to  the  making  of  contracts  for  supplies;  reviews  the  reports 
of  the  committees  on  awards  and  recommends  to  the  Postmaster  General  such 
action  as  in  his  judgment  should  be  taken  thereon. 

The  Chief  Inspector  supervises  the  work  of  post-office  inspectors  and  of  the 
division  of  post-office  inspectors.  To  him  Is  charged  the  preparation  and  Issue 
of  all  cases  for  Investigation,  all  matters  relating  to  depredations  upon  the 
malls  and  losses  therein,  the  custody  of  money  and  property  collected  or  re- 
ceived by  Inspectors,  and  the  restoration  thereof  to  the  proper  parties  or  own- 
ers, and  the  consideration  and  adjustment  of  accounts  of  inspectors  for  salary 
and  expenses.  To  his  office  are  referred  all  complaints  of  losses  or  irregulari- 
ties in  the  mails  and  all  reported  violations  of  the  postal  laws. 

General  publications, — (a)  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.  A  compilation  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Postal 
Service,  together  with  regulations  for  the  govco'nment  of  said  department  and 
service.    Furnished  free  to  the  Postal  Service.    For  sale  to  the  public 

(b)  Pamphlet  of  Postal  Information.  Ontalns  general  information  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  Postal  Service ;  published  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the 
public.    Distribution  free. 

(c)  List  of  Awards.  Shows  name  of  the  contractor,  various  items  and  prices 
CO  be  paid  therefor  for  the  use  of  the  Postal  Service  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  said  award  is  isi^ued.  Distribution  free  upon  request  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  furnish  a  copy  to  all  bidders  whether  successful  or  not 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications, — ^Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster 
General  Is  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  entire  department,  with  special 
regard  to  specific  policies,  recommendations  for  legislation  affec&ng  the  serv- 
ice, etc    Distribution  free. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  contains  r^>orts  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  Solicitor,  the  Four  Assistants,  and  the  Auditor,  bound  in 
one  volume.    Distribution  free. 

The  Official  Postal  Guide  contains  postal  information  of  interest  to  the  piil>- 
lic  instructions  to  postal  employees,  rulings  of  the  department,  lists  of  post 
offices  arranged  alphabetically,  by  States,  and  by  counties,  also  a  list  daaslfiHed 
as  to  salaries  of  postmasters,  n  list  of  offices  discontinued  during  the  previous 
three  years,  etc.  Published  annually,  with  monthly  supplements.  Furnished 
to  the  Postal  Service.    For  sale  to  the  public 

Correspondence. — (a)  Requests  for  copies  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C. 

{b)  Requests  for  the  Pamphlet  of  Postal  Information  should  be  sent  to  the 
Division  of  Equipment  and  Supplies,  Office  of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  Washington,  D.  O. 

(c)  Requests  for  copies  of  List  of  Awards  should  be  addressed  to  the  Par- 
chasing  Agent,  Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requests  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  should  be  sent  to 
the  Chief  Clerk,  Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D.  C 

Requests  for  the  Official  Postal  Guide  from  those  outside  the  postal  service 
should  be  sent  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk,  Post  Office  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Chief  Clerk,  Post  Office  Department,  Is  in  diarge  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Postal  Guide  tliroughout  the  postal  service. 
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SOLICITOR  OF  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

PutUoatUma. — ^The  only  publication  issued  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Solic- 
itor coTering  the  work  done  during  year.  Gives  claims  for  credit  for  stamps 
or  funds  lost  by  fire,  burglary,  etc.,  construction  of  postal  laws  and  regulations, 
roIiogB  as  to  disputed  mail;  mailability  of  matter;  lottery  and  fraudulent 
scfaenties.  etc  This  report  is  now  included  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Post- 
master Gen^td.  Requests  for  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Solicitor 
sbonld  be  addressed  to  the  "  Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D.  O." 

OFFICE  OF  THE  FIRST  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER 

GENERAL. 

PHndpai  odminMraHve  officials. — ^First  Assistant  Postmaster  General ;  CHiief 
Gterk;  Superintendents  of  Divisions:  Postmasters*  Appointment,  Post-office 
Serrice,  Dead  Letters. 

Otner^  information  and  duties. — ^The  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  has 
cttrge  of  the  following  divisions,  to  which  are  assigned  the  duties  specified : 

Fostmasters*  appointments. — The  preparation  of  cases  for  the  appointment  of 
postmasters,  the  change  of  name  of  post  offices,  and  the  establishment,  discon- 
tiontnce,  and  change  of  site  of  i)ost  offices  of  the  fourth  class ;  the  recording 
of  appointments  of  postmasters,  the  obtaining,  recording,  and  filing  of  their 
otths  and  bonds,  and  the  issuing  of  their  commissions ;  th^  consideration  of 
ebarges  and  complaints  against  postmasters ;  the  granting  of  leaves  of  absence 
to  postmasters ;  the  regulation  of  hours  of  business  at  fourth-class  post  offices ; 
the  bonding  of  all  employees  in  post  offices,  except  rural  carriers  and  village 
ddivery  carriers. 

Fost^ffice  Service. — ^The  organization  of  post  offices,  salaries  of  postmasters, 
the  appointment  and  salaries  of  assistant  postmasters,  supervisory  officers, 
clerks,  and  city  letter  carriers ;  authorization  of  new  or  changes  in  existing  serv- 
ice on  pneumatic-tube  routes  and  Government-owned  automobile  routes ;  estab- 
llriiment  of  mail  messenger  and  regulation  screen  or  other  wagon  service ;  the 
performance  of  service  by  contractors  on  such  routes  and  complaints  concerning 
tbe  same;  Government-owned  automobile  service;  the  establishment,  mainte- 
oaace,  and  extension  of  city  delivery  and  collection  service,  and  all  matters  con- 
cerning special  delivery  service ;  the  regulation  of  hours  of  business  at  and  cer- 
tain miscellaneoas  correspondence  relating  to  presidential  post  offices ;  allowances 
for  rent,  light,  fuel,  derk  hire,  labor  incident  to  cleaning  post  offices,  telephone 
rental,  water  rental,  laundering,  towel  service,  and  miscellaneous  service  items. 
(ADowances  for  articles  of  every  description  to  be  purchased  chargeable  to  the 
ippropriatlon  for  **  Miscellaneous  items,  first  and  second  dass  post  offices,**  are 
mide  by  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  Greneral,  division  of  equipment  and 
supplies.) 

Dead  tetters. — ^The  treatment  of  all  unmailable  and  undelivered  mail  matter 
wldcii  is  srat  to  It  for  disposition;  the  enforcement  of  the  prompt  sending  of 
sodi  matter  according  to  regulations ;  the  duty  of  noting  and  correcting  errors 
of  postmasters  connected  with  the  delivery  or  withholding  of  mail  matter,  and 
tbe  investigation,  by  correspondence,  of  complaints  made  with  reference  thereto ; 
the  verification  and  allowance  of  claims  for  credit  by  postmasters  for  postage- 
due  stamps  afilxed  to  undelivered  matter;  the  examination  and  forwarding  or 
return  of  all  letters  which  have  failed  of  delivery ;  the  inspection  and  return 
to  the  country  of  origin  of  undelivered  foreign  matter ;  recording  and  restoration 
to  owners  of  letters  and  parcels  which  contain  valuable  inclosures ;  care  and  dis- 
position of  all  money,  negotiable  paper,  and  other  valuable  articles  found  in 
oDd^vored  matter,  and  correspondence,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  relating  to 
tbeae  subjects. 

Afmual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^Annual  Report  of  the  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General — a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  including 
tbe  appointment  of  postmasters,  post-office  clerks,  and  city  letter  carriers,  the 
idmlnistnition  of  the  Post-office  Service,  including  city  delivery  and  special  de- 
Utery  service,  and  the  administration  of  the  Division  of  Dead  Letters.  This 
report  is  now  included  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

i^iplications  for  copies  of  the  above-mentioned  report  may  be  addressed  to 
Cauef  Clerk,  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Poet  Office  Department,  Wash- 
iiiCti$n,D.  0. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECOND  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER 

GENERAL. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General; 
Chief  Clerk ;  Superintendents  of  Divisions :  Railway  Mall  Service,  Foreign  Malls, 
Railway  Adjustments. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  Qeneral 
has  charge  of  the  steamboat,  star  route  in  Alaska,  and  aeroplane  services,  and 
the  following  divisions,  to  which  are  assigned  the  duties  specified: 

RaUtoay  adjustments. — Has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  cases  authorizing 
the  transportation  of  mails  by  railroads  and  electric  and  cable  car  lines;  the 
establishment  of  railway  postal-car  service  and  changes  in  existing  service; 
prepares  orders  and  instructions  for  the  weighing  of  the  mails  on  railroads; 
receives  and  tabulates  the  returns  and  computes  basis  of  pay  therefrom;  pre- 
pares cases  for  adjustment  of  allowances  to  railroads  for  carrying  the  mails, 
and  for  postal  cars ;  authorizes  expenditures  and  credits  for  the  weighing  of  the 
mails,  and  transportation  by  freight  or  express  of  postal  cards,  stamped  envel- 
opes, periodical  mall  matter,  and  mail  equipment;  examines  reports  as  to  the 
performance  of  mail  service  by  railroad  companies ;  prepares  orders  for  deduc- 
tions for  nonperformance  of  service  and  for  imposition  of  fines  for  deliquencles ; 
prepares  statements  of  amounts  found  upon  administrative  examination  to  be 
due  the  companies  for  transportation  of  the  mails  and. for  railway  post-oflice 
car  service,  and  forwards  such  statements  to  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  audit  and  certification  for  payment;  and  prepares  all  cor- 
respondence relative  to  these  matters. 

Foreign  mails. — Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  all  details  connected 
with  the  transportation  of  foreign  mails ;  the  preparation  of  postal  conventions 
(except  those  relative  to  the  money-order  system)  and  the  regulations  for  their 
execution,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  the  questions  arising  under  them,  and 
witk  the  preparation  of  all  correspondence  relative  thereto.  Has  supervision 
of  the  ocean  mail  service,  including  the  adjustment  of  accounts  with  steamship 
companies  for  the  transportation  of  mails  to  foreign  countries ;  prepares  orders 
for  the  transfer  and  supervision  through  the  United  States  postal  agent  in 
France  of  all  postal  employees  in  the  Army  field  post  offices  abroad;  and  has 
charge  of  the  distribution  and  dispatch  of  malls  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  for  the  American  expeditionary  forces. 

Railway  Mail  Service. — Is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  Railway  Mall 
Service  and  railway  postal  clerks ;  prepares  cases  for  the  appointment,  removal, 
promotion,  and  reduction  of  said  clerks;  conducts  correspondence  and  issues 
orders  relative  to  the  moving  of  the  mails  on  railroad  trains ;  has  charge  of  the 
dispatch  and  distribution  of  mall  matter  in  railway  postal  cars  and  post  offices ; 
conducts  the  weighing  of  mails;  and  attends  to  all  corre^>ondence  relative  to 
these  matters. 

General  publications. — (a)  Schedule  of  Steamers  Appointed  to  Convey  the 
United  States  Mails  to  Foreign  Countries.  Issued  monthly;  contains  list  of 
steamers  scheduled  as  above,  with  mails  assigned  to  each  steamer.  Furnished 
free  to  postal  and  other  Government  officials.    Sold  to  others.     (Discontinued.) 

(6)  Daily  Bulletin  of  Orders  Affecting  the  Postal  Service.  Issued  daily, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays;  contains  brief  of  orders  relating  to  establish- 
ment, change  of  names,  change  of  sites,  and  discontinuance  of  post  offices ;  the 
establishment  and  changes  of  railroad,  steamboat,  and  rural  routes;  names  of 
postmasters  commissioned,  and  miscellaneous  orders  relating  to  the  Postal 
Service.  Intended  for  information  of  postal  employees,  but  mall^  free  also  to 
a  limited  list  of  other  persons  especially  interested. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^Annual  Report  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  (general.  A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  bureau, 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  mails — ^the  Railway  Mail  Service,  steamboat, 
mail  messenger  services,  foreign  mails,  adjustments  of  railway-mall  pay,  etc. 
This  report  is  now  included  in  the  Annual  R^x>rt  of  the  Postmaster  GreneraL 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  the  Daily  Bulletin  of  Orders  Affecting  the 
Postal  Service  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  Railway  Mail  Service. 
Office  of  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requests  for  the  Annual  Report  should  be  addressed  to  Chief  CHerk,  Post 
Oflke  Department,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  THIRD  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER 

GENERAL. 

PrincJfMl  adminiHraiive  oJlctol«.--/rMrd  Assistant  Postmaster  Qeneral; 
Chief  Clerk;  Saperintendents  of  Di^islooB;  Finance,  Stamps,  Money  Orders, 
Registered  Malls,  Olasslflcation,  Postal  SaTings  Divisions — ^Director,  Assistant 
Director. 

General  information  and  diuHeM. — ^The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
has  ebarge  of  the  following  divisions,  to  which  are  assigned  the  duties  specified : 

Finance.— The  financial  operations,  indndtng  the  collection  and  deposit  of 
postal  revenues ;  the  distribution  of  postal  funds  among  the  several  d^>OBitaries 
80  as  to  equalize,  as  far  as  possible,  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  same  sec- 
tkm ;  the  payment  by  warrant  of  all  accounts  settled  by  the  auditor ;  the  receipt 
and  disposition  of  all  moneys  coming  directly  to  the  department ;  and  the  keep- 
iof  of  books  of  account  showing  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  postal  and  money- 
order  services  and  the  regulation  of  box  rents  and  tey  deposits. 

Stamps, — ^The  supervision  of  the  manufacture  and  issuance  to  postmasters  of 
postage  stamps,  stamp  books,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  postal 
cards,  and  p(»tal  savings  stamps  and  cards  by  the  various  contractors ;  and  tiie 
keeping  of  the  accounts  and  records  of  these  transactions ;  the  receipt  and  dis- 
position of  damaged  and  unsalable  stamped  paper  returned  by  postmasters  for 
redemption  and  credit;  the  issuance  to  postmasters  for  sale  to  the  public  of 
United  States  war  savings  certificate  stamps.  United  States  thrift  stamps,  and 
United  States  internal-revenue  stamps,  and  the  keeping  of  accounts  in  connection 
tberewitlL 

Money  orders. — The  supervision  and  management  of  the  money-order  service, 
both  domestic  and  international;  the  preparation  of  conventions  for  the  ex- 
diange  of  money  orders  with  foreign  countries. 

Registered  matte. — Hie  supervision  and  management  of  the  regristry,  insur- 
ance, and  collect-on-d^very  services;  Hie  establishment  and  control  of  all 
registry  dispatches  and  exchanges;  the  instruction  of  postmasters  and  the 
furnishing  of  information  In  relation  to  these  matters ;  and  the  consideration  of 
all  claims  for  indemnity  for  injured  or  lost  or  registered,  insured,  and  C.  O.  D. 
mail. 

Classification. — The  general  control  of  all  business  relating  to  the  classifica- 
tioD  of  domestic  mail  matter  and  the  rates  of  postage  thereon,  including  the 
determination  of  the  admissibility  of  publications  to  the  second  class  of  mail 
matter,  their  right  to  continue  in  that  class,  and  the  instruction  of  postmasters 
relative  thereto ;  also  the  use  of  penalty  envelopes,  the  franking  privilege,  and 
tiie  limit  of  wei^t  and  size  of  mail  matter. 

Postal  sav^^gs. — ^The  conduct  and  management  of  the  administrative  office  of 
the  postal  savings  system  at  Washington ;  the  selection  and  designation  of  post 
affices  as  postal  savings  depository  offices  and  the  supervision  of  the  business  trans- 
acted at  such  offices ;  the  management  and  investment  of  postal  savings  funds 
as  the  agent  of  the  board  of  trustees ;  and  the  administrative  examination  of 
accounts  of  postmasters  and  other  fiscal  agents  of  the  system. 

Annuel  and  other  periodical  publications. — Annual  Rc^rt  of  the  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General.  A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  including 
the  finances  of  the  department,  the  workings  of  the  divisions  of  classification, 
stamps,  also  the  postal-savings,  money-order,  and  registry  systems.  This  report 
is  now  included  In  the  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Correspondence. — ^Applications  for  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  may  be  addressed  to  Chief  Clerk,  Post  Office 
Department,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Requests  for  post  route  or  rural  delivery  county  maps  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Qeneral,  Division  of  Finance,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  FOURTH  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER 

GENERAL. 

Principal  odmiMstrative  officials. — ^Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General; 
Chief  Clerk ;  Superintendents  of  Divisions :  Rural  Mails,  Biquipment  and  Sup- 
plies. 

O^nerol  information  and  duties. — ^The  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
has  charge  of  the  following  divisions,  to  which  are  assigned  the  duties  specified : 

Rural  mails. — ^In  this  division  all  petitions  for  the  establishment  and  exten- 
sion of  rural  delivery  service  are  received  and  examined,  and,  if  accepted-  ngg>" 
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pared  for  investigation.  Throagii  It  all  orders  pertaining  to  tbe  extension  or 
change  of  existing  service  or  establishment  of  new  serrice  are  issued ;  also  «all 
orders  pertaining  to  the  appointment  and  discipline  of  mral  letter  carriers 
and  all  other  correspondence  incident  to  these  matters.  Including  requirements 
with  reference  to  rural  mail  boxes.  This  division  also  prepares  all  advertise- 
ments Inviting  proposals  for  star-route  service  (except  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska),  receives  proposals,  prepares  awards  for  execution  of  all  contracts, 
ani  prepares  all  orders  for  establishment  of  or  change  in  star  routes. 

Bquipment  and  Bup0ie9, — ^Is  charged  with  the  pr^mration  of  specifications  for 
equipment  and  supplies  fbr  the  Postal  Service,  and  the  duty  of  determining 
the  needs  of  the  service  as  to  style  and  character  thereof;  the  preparation  of 
purchase  requisitions  therefor  on  the  purchasing  agent;  the  custody,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the  conduct  of  cor- 
respondence relative  thereto ;  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  expenditures  as  ctiarged 
to  the  respective  appropriations;  the  preparation  and  revision  of  post-route 
maps  and  the  supervision  of  their  {Minting,  issue,  and  distribution;  the  prep- 
aration of  specifications  for  their  manufacture,  and  the  general  care  of  stores 
and  property  in  the  department  and  in  the  possession  of  contractors;  the 
making  of  rural-delivery  maps,  and  the  distribution  of  parcel-post  maps,  zone 
keys  and  guides ;  the  d^gnlng  or  adoption  of  such  new  equipment  and  supplies 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  the  performance  or  direction  of  experimental 
and  research  work  In  connection  therewith,  as  well  as  the  examination  and 
test  of  the  mechanical  features  of  devices ;  the  supervision  and  operation  of  the 
equipment  shops,  and  the  keeping  of  records  showing  the  cost  of  equipment  and 
its  operation  and  repair. 

Oeneral  pubHcatiom, — ^Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  Api^cable  to  the  Rural 
Mail  Service.  An  abstract  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  applying  par- 
ticularly to  the  conduct  of  the  rural  mall  service. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publioatUmi, — ^The  preceding  pamphlet  U 
designed  primarily  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  rural  carriers  and  post* 
masters,  to  whom  it  is  supplied.    Sold  to  those  outside  the  postal  service. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  jmblioations, — ^Annual  Report  of  the  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster  General.  A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  for 
the  year,  relating  to  the  rural  delivery  service  and  the  supplies  for  the  postal 
service.    This  report  Is  now  Included  in  the  Report  of  the  Postmaster  Oeneral. 

Maps. — Post  Route  Maps  are  published  semiannually,  January  and  July  1, 
each  year.  They  show  by  States  all  post  offices,  counties,  lakes,  rivers,  streams, 
steam  and  electric  roads  that  carry  mail,  star  routes,  and  rural  delivery  routes 
that  supply  post  offices.    Sold.    Price  list  furnished  free  on  request 

Rural  delivery  county  maps, — ^These  maps  have  been  made  for  counties  that 
have  complete  rural  service ;  are  on  a  scale  of  about  1  mile  to  the  inch ;  show 
roads,  post  offices,  villages,  streams,  schoolhouses,  churches,  and  railroads  that 
carry  mall.  Sold  at  20  cents  each.  Ldst  of  completed  maps  may  be  obtained 
upon  request 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  copies  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
applicable  to  the  rural  mall  service,  from  persons  not  connected  with  the  postal 
service,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  G.  Requests  for  maps  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Genial,  Division  of  Finance^ 
Washington,  D.  GL 
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(For  locAUon  of  department  and  boreaos,  tee  page  189.) 

Principal  administrative  offlciaU. — Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary; Aid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Ohief  Olerk ;  Disbursing  Clerk ;  Super- 
intendent Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library ;  OorreEqpondence,  Mails,  and  Files ; 
Appointment  Clerk;  Special  Duty,  Secretary's  Office;  Naval  Consulting  Board. 

Qeueral  information  and  duties. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  performs  such 
duties  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  Commander  in  Chief,  may 
tttign  him  and  has  the  general  superintendence  of  construction,  manning, 
armament,  equipment,  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  performs  such  duties  in  the  Navy 
Department  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  required 
1^  law. 

The  Chief  Clerk  has  general  charge  of  the  records  and  correspondence  of  the 
Secretary's  office  and  performs  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

General  fmblications, — (a)  American  Samoa.  A  pami^ilet  containing  gen- 
eral information  on  Am^can  Samoa,  viz,  its  geography,  history,  laws,  govem- 
iDeot,  agriculture,  industries,  and  the  characteristics  and  customs  of  its  people. 
Distributed  free  upon  request 

(d)  The  Island  of  Quam.  A  pamphlet  published  about  February  1,  1917, 
containing  general  information  on  Quam  similar  in  extent  and  presentation  to 
that  embraced  in  the  pamphlet  American  Samoa.  Distributed  free  upon 
itQuest. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publioationt.^—ia)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre^ 
tiry  of  the  Navy.  A  pamphlet  containing  a  general  rteum^  of  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  Naval  Establishment,  a  record  of  operation  and  progress  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  issued,  and  a  general  consideration  of  problems  which  will 
demand  solution  in  the  future.    Distributed  free  upon  request 

ib)  Annual  Reports  of  the  Navy  Department.  A  publication  in  which  are 
l^^t  together  in  one  volume  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  several  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment   Distributed  free  upon  request 

Correapofuiefioe. — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICE  OF  NAVAL  RECORDS  AND  LIBRARY. 

General  publicatione, — Only  publication  now  being  issued  by  this  office  is  the 
Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
UoD.  Twenty -six  volumes  have  been  distributed;  the  twenty-seventh  is  in  the 
liaDds  of  the  Public  Printer.    It  is  expected  that  two  or  three  more  will  follow. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications,— The  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  are  distributed  free 
ondw  authority  of  Members  of  the  Fifty-third  and  Fifty-fourth  Congresses, 
each  Senator  having  designated  24  and  each  Representative  19  addresses  to 
which  sets  are  being  sent  as  volumes  are  published.  The  assignment  of  sets  has 
beoi  practically  completed.  A  circular  is  issued  furnishing  data  concerning 
topics  covered  by  these  records,  the  plan  of  publication  and  distribution,  and 
acts  of  Congress  governing  their  issue.  Address  Superintendent  of  Naval  Rec- 
ords and  Library,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NAVAL  CONSULTING  BOARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — President,  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  and 
Secretary. 

The  above  officers,  with  20  additional  membenK  form  .the  board.  There  are 
n  standing  committees  of  the  board. 
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General  information  and  duties. — ^The  board  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  technical  problems  connected  with  the 
Navy.    It  maintains  an  office  in  New  York  for  meetings  and  consultation. 

Publications. — Publications  are  issued  from  time  to  time  as  needed. 

Address  of  the  board  is  13  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

OFFICE  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Assistant  for 
Operations,  Assistant  for  Material,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — During  tiie  temporary  absence  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
is  next  in  succession  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  (Act  Mar.  8, 1915.)  The 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  while  so  serving  as  such  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
shall  have  the  rank  and  title  of  admiral,  to  take  rank  next  after,  the  Admiral 
of  the  Navy.     (Act  Aug.  29.  1916.) 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  is  charged  with  the  operations  of  the  fleet  and  with  the  pr^aratlon  and 
readiness  of  plans  for  its  use  In  war.  (Act  Mar.  8,  1915.)  This  Includes  the 
direction  of  the  Naval  War  College,  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  the  Office 
of  Gunnery  Exercises  and  Engineering  Performances,  the  Office  of  Naval  Com- 
munications, the  operations  of  Aviation  Service  and  all  Naval  Districts, 
Aeronautic  Service,  of  Mines  and  Mining,  of  the  Naval  Defense  Districts,  Naval 
Militia,  and  of  the  Coast  Guard  when  operating  with  the  Navy;  the  direction  of 
all  strategic  and  tactical  matters,  organization,  maneuvers,  target  practice, 
drills  and  exercises,  and  of  the  training  of  the  fleet  for  war ;  and  the  prepara- 
tion, revision,  and  enforcement  of  all  tactics,  and  drill  books,  signal  codes,  and 
cipher  codes. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Is  charged  with  the  preparation,  revision,  and 
record  of  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Instructions,  and 
General  Orders.  He  advises  the  Secretary  concerning  the  movements  and  op- 
erations of  vessels  of  the  Navy  and  prepares  all  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary 
in  regard  thereto,  and  keeps  the  records  of  service  of  all  fleets,  squadrons,  and 
ships.  He  advises  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  military  features  of  all  new 
ships  and  as  to  any  proposed  extensive  alterations  of  a  ship  which  will  affect 
her  military  value,  and  all  features  which  affect  the  military  value  of  dry  docks, 
including  their  location;  also  as  to  matters  pertaining  to  fuel  reservations  and 
depots,  the  location  of  radio  stations,  reserves  of  ordnance  and  ammunitloD. 
fuel,  stores,  and  other  supplies  of  whatsoever  nature,  with  a  view  to  meeting 
efTectively  the  demands  of  the  fleet. 

In  preparing  and  maintaining  in  readiness  plans  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  In  war 
he  freely  consults  with  and  lias  tlie  advice  and  assistance  of  the  various 
bureaus,  boards,  and  ofllces  of  the  department,  Including  the  Marine  Corps  head- 
qua  rtei*s.  In  matters  coming  under  their  cognlatance.  After  the  approval  of  any 
given  war  plans  by  the  Secretary  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
to  assign  to  the  bureaus,  boards,  and  oflices  such  parts  thereof  as  may  be  needed 
for  the  intelligent  carrying  out  of  their  respective  duties  in  regard  to  such  plans. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  charged  with  matters  pertaining  to  the 
operation  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  stations.  He  has  supervision  of  the  training 
of  officers  and  men  in  the  Aeronautic  Service. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  from  time  to  time  witnesses  the  operationi< 
of  the  fleet  as  an  observer. 

He  has  two  principal  senior  assistants,  officers  not  below  the  grade  of  captain, 
one  as  assistant  for  operations  and  the  other  as  assistant  for  mat^rieL 

He  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  General  Board. 

COMMUNICATION  OFFICE^ 

The  Naval  Communication  Service  is  established  under  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  embraces  the  Office  of  Naval  Conomuni cations.  The  Director 
of  Naval  Communication  is  responsible  for  the  efficient  handling  of  all  radio, 
telegraph,  telephone,  cable,  and  signal  work,  Including  submarine  signaling, 
etc.,  used  In  connection  with  naval  communications;  has  charge  of  cable  and 
radio  censorship.  He  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  calls,  signal  books, 
and  ciphers.  Under  Als  administration  of  the  foregoing  means  of  communica- 
tion, he  has  general  charge  of  their  operation,  personnel,  organization,  etc 
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The  Oonmranlcatlon  Oflke,  in  the  Navy  D^artment  Building,  handles  all  dls- 
peteb  work  for  the  Navy  Department  and  a  communication  officer  Is  on  watch 
in  the  communication  office  at  all  times  day  and  night. 

OFFICE  OF  NAVAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Prittdpal  adminUtraiive  offlcials. — ^Director  of  Office  of  Nayal  Intelligence, 
AsslBtant  Director. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  is  charged  with  the  collection,  classification, 
tod  dissemination  of  such  technical  Information  at  home  and  abroad  as  will 
be  useful  to  the  Ohief  of  Naval  Operations  and  to  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
Ntvy  D^)artment  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  war  and  in  the  development 
of  peraonn^  and  mat^iel. 

OFFICE  OF  GUNNERY  EXERCISES  AND  ENGINEERING 

PERFORMANCES. 

Principal  adnUnUtrative  offMaU, — Director,  Office  of  Gunnery  Exercises 
tod  Engineering  Performances. 

The  Office  of  the  Director  of  Gunnery  Exercises  and  Engineering  Perform- 
ances was  created  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
In  the  matter  of  gunnery  exercises,  drills,  and  exercises,  and  in  the  training 
of  the  fleet  for  war. 

In  assisting  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  perform  his  duties,  the  Director 
of  Onnnery  Elxercises  and  Engineering  Performances  is,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  charg^  with  (a)  the  preparation  of  the  orders 
for  gunnery  exercises  and  engineering  performances;  (b)  the  collection  and 
publication  to  the  service  of  all  results  of  gunnery  exercises  and  engineering 
of  vessels  of  the  fleet;  (c)  the  examination  of  reports  of  battle  efficiency  In- 
spections; (d)  the  prQ;>aratlon  and  revision  of  all  drill  books  and  gunnery 
instractions. 

He  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  all  deficiencies 
of  material  or  personnel  that  come  to  his  notice  affecting  the  efficiency  and 
readiness  of  vessels  of  the  fleet  for  war.  He  keeps  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Uiformed  of  the  proficiency  and  progress  of  the  fleet  in  training  for  war 
as  shown  by  reports  of  gunnery  exercises,  engineering  performances  and  reports 
of  battle  efficiency  inspections.  He  performs  such  other  duties  as  the  Chief  of 
NaTsI  Operations  may  direct 

NAVAL  COMMUNICATION  SERVICE. 

Principal  adtninUtrative  offlcial. — Director  of  Naval  Conmiunication  Service. 

The  Office  of  Director  of  Naval  Conmiunications  is  established  under  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The  Director  of  Naval  Conmaunicatlons  is  charged 
with  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  naval  radio  stations  ashore,  and 
Id  addition  is  charged  with  the  duties  in  connection  with  and  is  responsible 
for  the  efficient  handling  of  all  t^egraph,  telephone,  and  cable,  and  generally 
ill  dis^tch  work  between  the  Navy  Department  and  the  fleet  and  throughout 
the  naval  service  outside  the  fleet  In  his  administration  of  the  foregoing  he 
has  general  charge  of  the  operation,  organization,  and  administration  of  the 
Ommiunlcation  Service.  He  cooperates  with  officials  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  reference  to  the  proposed  location  of  conmiercial  radio 
stations,  the  licensing  of  operators,  the  control  of  the  operation  of  commercial 
radio  stations  under  the  law,  and  the  assignment  of  wave  lengths  for  use  by 
commercial  stations  which  will  comply  with  the  law  and  prevent  interference 
with  the  radio  work  of  the  Naval  Communication  Service. 

General  fmblications. — (a)  Commercial  Traffic  Regulations;  (b)  Small  Arms 
Firing  Regulations,  1917;  and  (c)  Annual  Report  of  Small  Arms  Practices. 

Methods  of  distribution  of  gerieral  publication, — (a)  Can  be  obtained  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  for  25  cents  per  copy ;  (b  and  c)  discontinued 
to  persons  outside  service. 

AnmMal  and  other  periodical  pubUoation; — ^This  office  does  not  publish  any 
tnnual  or  periodical  publications.  It  maintains  no  list  of  publications  avail- 
•hle  for  distribution  to  the  public 

Corrtipondence, — ^Addran  the  Chief  of  Naval  Regulations,  Navy  Department, 
Washiogton,  D.  a 
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BXJREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chief,  Assistant  to  Bureau,  Chief  Clerk, 
Clerk  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

General  information  and  duties, — The  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
comprise  (1)  the  issue,  record,  and  enforcement  of  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  individual  officers  of  the  Navy;  the  training  and  education  of  line 
officers  and  of  enlisted  men  (except  of  the  Hospital  Corps)  at  schools  and 
stations  and  in  vessels  maintained  for  that  purpose ;  the  upkeep  and  operation 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  of  technical  schools  for  line  officers,  of  the  apprentice- 
seaman  establishments,  of  schools  for  the  technical  education  of  enlisted 
men,  and  of  the  naval  home  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  the  upkeep  and  the  payment 
of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Naval  War  College ;  the  enlistment,  assignment 
to  duty,  and  discharge  of  all  enlisted  persons. 

(2)  It  has  under  its  direction  all  rendezvous  and  receiving  ships,  and 
provides  transportation  for  all  enlisted  persons  under  its  cognizance. 

(3)  It  establishes  the  complements  of  all  ships  in  commission. 

(4)  It  keei>s  the  records  of  service  of  all  officers  and  men,  and  prepares  an 
annual  Navy  Register  for  publication,  embodying  therein  data  as  to  fleets, 
squadrons,  and  ships,  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. To  the  end  that  it  may  be  able  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  all  communications  to  or  from  ships  In  commission  relating  to 
the  personnel  of  such  ships  are  forwarded  through  this  bureau,  whatever 
their  origin. 

(5)  It  is  charged  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  applications  for  appoint- 
ments and  commissions  in  the  Navy,  and  with  the  preparation  of  such  ap- 
pointments and  commissions  for  signature. 

(6)  It  is  charged  with  the  preparation,  revision,  and  enforcement  of  all 
regulations  governing  uniform,  and  with  the  distribution  of  all  orders  and 
regulations  of  a  general  or  circular  character. 

(7)  Questions  of  naval  discipline,  rewards,  and  punishments  ar^  submitted 
by  this  bureau  for  the  action  of  the  Secretary  6f  the  Navy.  The  records  of 
all  general  courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquiry  Involving  the  personnel 
of  the  Navy  before  final  action  are  referred  to  this  bureau  for  comment  as 
to  disciplinary  fenturea 

(8)  It  receives  and  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
all  applications  from  officers  for  duty  or  leave. 

(9)  It  receives  all  reports  of  services  performed  by  Individual  officers  or  men. 

(10)  It  Is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  regulations  and  Instructions 
regarding  naval  ceremonies  and  naval  etll^uette. 

(11)  It  shall  be  charged  with  the  upkeep  and  operation  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office,  the  Naval  Observatory,  Nautical  Almanac,  and  compass  offices.  It 
shall  also  have  charge  of  all  ocean  and  lake  surveys,  and  ships'  and  crews* 
libraries ;  It  shall  defray  the  expenses  of  pilotage  of  all  ships  In  commission. 

(12)  It  shall  be  charged  with  the  formation  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  with 
all  matters  relating  thereto,  and  shall  have  supervision  of  the  Naval  MUitla. 

Publications. — (a)  Navy  Register  (List  of  Officers  and  Vessels  of  Navy). 
Annual.    Can  be  obtained  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  SO  cents. 

(h)  Monthly  List  and  Directory  of  Navy  and  Marine  Ck)rpe  (Addresses  of 
Officers  and  of  Vessels  of  Navy).  Monthly.  Can  be  obtained  from  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  10  cents  per  copy;  $1  per  year.     (Discontinued.) 

(c)  Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Bureau.  Can  be  obtained  from  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Navigation.    Free. 

(d)  Annual  Report  of  Movements  of  the  Vessels  of  Navy.  Can  be  obtained 
from  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation.    Free.     (Discontinued.) 

(e)  Uniform  Regulations  U.  S.  Navy.  Can  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents ;  50  cents. 

(/)  Naval  Regulations  and  Naval  Instructions,  1913.  Can  be  obtained  from 
the  Superlntaident  of  Documents.    Price,  $1. 

(g)  Enlistment  Circulars.  Can  be  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Na^gatlon  or  any  Navy  recruiting  station.    Free. 

HYDROGRAPHIC  OFFICE. 

Prindpoil  administrative  officials, — ^Hydrographer,  three  Assistants,  Hydro- 
graphic  Engineer,  Chief  Clefk. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  Hydrographic  Office  is  charged  with 
marine  sorv^s  in  foreign  waters  mad  with  the  e0llecti<»i  and  dissemination  of 
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hydit«rapliic  and  luiTlgatioiial  data;  the  prefMiratlon  and  printing  of  maps 
tnd  diartB  relating  to  and  required  in  navigation;  the  preparation  of  navi- 
ptors*  sailing  directions  for  pilots,  and  manuals  of  instruction  fOr  the  use  of  all 
fMKlfl  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  navigators  generally ; 
the  fumisliing  of  the  foregoing  to  the  Navy  and  other  public  services;  and 
tbeir  sale  to  the  mercantile  marine  and  the  public  at  the  cost  of  printing  and 

piper. 

QenenU  pubUcoHoM, — Nautical  books,  which  fall  into  two  groups:  (a)  Pilots 
or  niling  directions  of  foreign  waters,  which  describe  the  harbors,  channels, 
coasts,  islands ;  regulations  governing  anchorage,  dues,  quarantine,  etc. ;  facili- 
ties for  unloading,  loading,  docking,  repairs,  water,  food,  and  supplies;  com- 
miiDications  by  rail,  wire,  radio,  steamer;  and  such  miscellaneous  information 
as  can  not  be  given  on  the  charts  or  which  amplifies  them. 

(h)  Books  devoted  to  the  mathematics  of  navigation  and  Its  methods  and 
iostmments;  besides  the  International  Code  of  Signals,  lists  of  foreign  lights, 
and  a  general  catalogue  of  charts  and  nautical  books  published  by  the  office. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publicationa. — Sold  at  cost  of  printing  and 
paper  to  the  merchant  marine  and  the  public;  issued  free  to  the  Navy  and 
otiier  Federal  services. 

AimtuU  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Hy- 
drographer.    Limited  free  distribution. 

(b)  Notice  to  Mariners.  Octavo  pamphlet,  weekly,  free.  Gives  changes  in 
ikis  to  navigation  (lights,  buoyage,  harbor  constructions),  dangers  to  naviga- 
tion (rocks,  shoals,  banks,  bars),  important  new  soundings,  and,  In  general, 
til  such  facts  as  affect  mariners*  charts,  manuals,  and  pilots  or  sailing  direc- 
tkMB.  Relates  to  all  waters  traversed  by  seagoing  ships  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

(e)  Hydrographic  Bulletin.  A  broadsheet  of  varying  size,  weekly,  free. 
Gires  detailed  facts  regarding  ice,  wrecks,  and  derelicts;  also  items  on  port 
ftdlitie'9,  use  of  oil  to  calm  the  sea,  and  miscellany  of  use  and  interest  to 
mariners.  Relates  to  all  waters  traversed  by  seagoing  ships  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 

id)  Pilot  Charta  Issued  monthly  for  the  North  Atlantic,  North  Pacific,  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  the  Gentral  American  waters;  quarterly  for  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Pacific  Oceans.  They  treat  the  following  subjects,  doing  so 
graphieally  as  far  as  practicable :  Average  conditions  of  the  winds  and  weather ; 
tracks  of  storms ;  percentage  of  gales  and  fog  in  different  areas ;  average  pres- 
sure and  temperature  of  the  air ;  magnetic  variation ;  steamship  and  sailing 
routes ;  prevailing  ocean  currents ;  storm  signals ;  radio  stations ;  icebergs  and 
other  floating  dangers  to  navigation;  timely  articles  on  various  subjects  of 
Interest  to  navigators. 

(e)  Reprints  of  Hydrographic  Information.  Octavo  pamphlets  designed  to 
keep  in  handy  form  articles  and  information  scattered  through  the  Pilot  Charts 
and  Bulletins ;  free ;  published  at  irregular  intervals.  The  following  titles  have 
appeared  to  date:  No.  1,  Port  Facilities;  No.  2,  North  Atlantic  Ice  Movements; 
No.  3.  Use  of  Oil  to  Calm  the  Sea ;  No.  4,  Port  Facilities  No.  2 ;  No.  5,  Submarine 
Sonnd  Signals  (stock  exhausted) ;  No.  6,  Compass  Work  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
No.  7,  Port  Facilities  No.  8 ;  No.  8,  Questions  and  Answers ;  No.  9.  The  Origin 
tnd  Mission  of  the  Hydrographic  Ofllce;  No.  10,  The  Use  and  Interpretation  of 
Charts  and  Sailing  Directions ;  No.  11,  Production  of  Navigational  Charts ;  No. 
12,  Great  Lakes  Port  Facilitlefl :  No.  18,  Cyclonic  Storms ;  No.  14,  Questions  and 
Answers  No.  2;  No.  15,  Port  Facilities  No.  4  (North  Atlantic  Ocean)  ;  No.  16. 
Port  Facilities  No.  5  (North  Pacific  Ocean) ;  No.  17,  Port  Facilities  No.  6 
(Indian  Ocean) ;  No.  18,  Port  Facilities  No.  7  (South  Pacific  Ocean) ;  No.  19, 
Port  Faculties  No.  8  (South  Atlantic  Ocean) ;  No.  20,  Port  Facilities  No.  9 
(North  Atlantic  Ocean) ;  No.  21,  Questions  and  Answers  No.  3;  No.  22,  Port 
Ftdlities  No.  10  (North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans) ;  No.  23.  Port  Facilities 
No.  11  (Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans) ;  No.  24,  North  Atlsatic  Ice  Patrols;  No. 
2S^  (^estions  and  Answers  No.  4. 

LUt  ot  publications, — Circular  of  Information  No.  3  gives  complete  list  of  the 
books  and  sheeted  list  of  popular  charts ;  how  to  remit  to  office ;  list  of  sale 
agents;  distribution  free.  The  General  Catalogue  of  (Charts  Is  distributed  free ; 
index  diarts  show  location  of  navigators'  charts  (one  a  world  index  and  25 
regional  Indexes),  free. 

MaiHng  Utta. — ^None  but  exchanges  (in  return  for  publications  or  marine 
data). 

Ifa^t.— Navigators'  charts  which  show  coast  lines,  depth  of  water,  islands, 
channels,  U^tbouses,  buoys,  dangerous  rocks,  shoals,   reefs,  ban,  harbora 
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anchorages,  radio  statioiis,  signal  stations,  and  landmarks  or  prominent  ob- 
jects ashore;  also  courses  for  entering  and  leaving  port,  routes,  distances, 
tidal  Information,  currents,  variation  of  the  compass,  and  location  of  submarine 
telegraphic  cables;  besides  these,  a  series  of  gnomonic  or  great-circle  sailing 
charts  (one  for  each  ocean),  a  track  and  distance  chart  of  the  world;  a 
cable,  telegraph,  and  radio  chart  of  the  world ;  and  two  charts  of  the  principal 
stars  and  constellations  in  the  northern  and  southern  heavens.  In  all  2,560 
charts,  most  of  them  relating  to  foreign  coast  and  the  high  seas. 

Correspondence. — ^Address  Hydrographic  Office;  make  remittance  to  same, 
employing  post-office  money  order. 

NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory ; 
Assistant  to  the  Superintendent,  Head  of  Department  of  Compasses,  Chro- 
nometers, and  other  Nautical  and  Surveying  Instruments,  and  the  Time  Service ; 
Inspection  Officer ;  Supply  Officer ;  Director  of  the  Department  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac;  Astronomer  In  Charge  of  Astronomical  Observations;  Librarian; 
Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Naval  Observatory,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  Naval  Chronometer  Time  Station,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island, 
Cal.,  furnish  the  country  standard  time  each  day  both  by  telegraph  and  radio, 
and  the  adjacent  oceans  by  radio,  the  former  supplying  that  part  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  latter  that  part  west  The  Naval  Ob- 
servatory supervises  the  outfits  of  Instruments  for  the  naval  service  and  keeps 
up  continuous  fundamental  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  the  use  of 
the  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  which  prepares  the  American  Bphemeris  and 
Nautical  Almanac  and  the  Nautical  Almanac  each  year  for  the  use  of  navigators, 
surveyors,  and  others  requiring  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

General  publications. — Publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, since  its  organization  In  1842,  on  the  following  topics :  Arctic  expedition ; 
Astronomical  expedition  to  the  Southern  Hemli^here;  Astronomical  observa- 
tions from  1845 ;  Astrophotographic  Congress ;  Barometer  at  oa ;  Catalogs  of 
the  stars ;  Chronometers ;  Comets ;  Current  charts ;  Cyclone  in  the  West  Indies ; 
Dead  Sea  expedition;  Double  stars;  Earth  and  Its  motions;  EiClipse  of  the 
sun;  Equatorial  observations;  Eunomia  tables;  Fixed  stars;  Jupiter  and 
Satxim;  Latitude  and  longitude;  Log  for  navigators  (Abstract) ;  Magnetic  ob- 
servations; Mathematical  tables;  Logarithms,  refraction,  zenith  distance; 
Mercury  (and  transit);  Meteorological  observations;  Moon  and  Its  motions; 
Neptunian  system;  Observatory  (history  and  specifications) ;  Orbits  of  stars 
and  planets;  Orion  and  Its  nebula;  Pilot  charts,  1845-1885;  Planets;  Polar 
expedition  of  the  Polaris;  Ra^n  and  storm  charts;  Refraction  tables;  Regula- 
tions for  employees;  Sailing  directions;  Satellites  of  planets;  Saturn  and  its 
ring;  Solar  eclipse;  Solar  parallax;  Solar  spots;  Specifications  (observatory 
buildings) ;  Star  catalogs;  Storm  and  rain  charts;  Stellar  parallax;  Sun  and 
distance  to  it;  Tables  for  calculations;  Time;  Trade  winds;  Transit  circl«» 
observations;  Transit  of  Venus;  Uranlan  system;  Washington  observations, 
from  1845;  Watches  (instructions  for  care) ;  Whale  chart;  Wind  and  current 
chart ;  Zenith  distance  tables ;  Zones  of  stars. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — Only  a  limited  number  of 
copies  of  the  above  publications  are  printed.  Most  of  them  are  distributed  to 
a  regular  list  of  scientific  exchanges  and  the  remaining  copies  are  kept  for 
free  distribution  to  those  who  can  make  especial  use  of  them.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  has  many  of  these  puhlica- 
tions  for  sale  and  will  forward  a  price  list  on  application. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Observatory  is  sent  free  as  long  as  copies  are  available. 

(b)  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  1855-1919.  This  is  usually 
Issued  three  years  in  advance,  and  is  for  the  use  of  astronomers,  engineers,  and 
navigators.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Ephemeris  for  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich;  (2)  Ephemeris  for  the  meridian  of  Washington;  (8)  Phenomena. 
This  book  contains  all  of  the  material  that  is  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
and  much  additional  data.  No  copies  are  available  for  free  distribution  to  the 
public,  but  are  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  $1  per  copy. 

(c)  American  Nautical  Almanac,  1855-1919.  This  is  usually  issued  three 
years  in  advance  and  is  Intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  navigators.    It 
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cBOttlu  an  astronomical  ephemerls  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  with  tables 
and  directions  for  use.  No  copies  are  available  for  free  distribution  to  the  pub- 
Ik;  but  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  15  to 
SO  cents  per  copy. 

(i)  l%e  following  serials  have  been  discontinued :  Atlantic  Ooasters'  Nau- 
tical Almanac  for  1884-1892  (9  pamphlets) ;  Pacific  C!oaster's  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, 1885-1906  (12  pamphlets) ;  List  of  Stars  for  Navigators  for  1908  and  1909 
(2  pamphlets) ;  Stars  for  Navigators  and  Polaris  Tables  for  1910  (1  pam- 
phlet) ;  Star  List  of  the  American  Ephemerls  for  1909-1911  (8  pamphlets). 

(e)  The  topics  Included  in  Astronomical  Papers  and  other  serials  Issued  at 
irregular  Intervals  are  given  under  Oeneral  publications.  Nine  volumes  of 
Astronomical  Papers  have  been  Issued  frdtn  1882-1917. 

lAtt  of  publications. — ^A  list  of  publications  Issued  between  1845  and  1908 
is  available  for  free  distribution.  A  price  list  of  publications  on  astronomy  Is 
also  available  for  distribution  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  O. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^The  only  index  Issued,  now  out  of  print.  Is :  A  Sub- 
ject Index,  1845-1875,  consisting  of  74  pages,  and  printed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  1879. 

Maps. — ^No  separate  maps  have  been  published  since  the  Naval  Observatory 
was  separated  from  the  Hydrographlc  Office. 

Correspondence. — ^AU  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Superintendent, 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DIVISION  OF  NAVAL  MILITIA  AFFAIKS. 

PHuoipol  administrative  officials. — Chief  of  Division  of  Naval  Mtlltla  Affairs. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties. — ^The  Division  of  Naval  MlUtla  Affairs  is 
charged  with  the  transaction  of  business  pertaining  to  the  Naval  Mllltln  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  having  such  organizations,  Including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Its  jurisdiction  embracing  all  administrative  duties  Involving  the 
trmament,  equipment,  discipline,  training,  education,  and  organization  of  the. 
Naval  Militia ;  the  relations  of  the  Naval  MlUtla  to  the  Regular  Navy  In  time 
of  peace ;  the  conduct  of  cruises  of  Instruction  of  the  Naval  Mtlltla  on  vessels 
loaned  to  the  States  and  on  vessels  of  the  Regular  Navy,  and  the  conduct  of 
armory  and  other  Instruction;  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  Naval 
Militia  not  herein  genertcally  enumerated  which  do  not  under  existing  laws, 
regulations,  orders,  and  practice,  come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  division 
•r  iroreau  of  the  Navy  Department.  It  is  the  office  of  record  for  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Naval  Militia  when  not  In  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Division 
of  Naval  Militia  Affairs,  Annual  Report  of  Cruises,  Naval  MlUtla  Register, 
laws  Relating  to  Naval  Mllltln  and  National  Naval  Volunteers. 

Textbooks  and  reports. — The  following  are  issued,  usually  one  copy  to  each 
ofllcer.  and  several  copies  to  each  division : 

General:  Naval  Regulations  and  Instructions;  General  Orders,  Navy  De- 
partment; Uniform  Regulations,  United  States  Navy;  Uniform  Regulations, 
United  States  Marine  Corps ;  Articles  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Navy ;  The  Bluejackets*  Manual,  United  States  Navy ;  The  Deck  and  Boat  Book, 
United  States  Navy;  Landing  Force  and  Small  Arms,  Instructions;  The  Re- 
cniif 8  Handy  Book,  United  States  Navy ;  Ship  and  Gun  Drills,  United  States 
Navy;  Naval  Artificers'  Handbook  (Pate) ;  Tactical  Signal  Book  of  the  Naval 
Militia  (Confidential) ;  International  Code  of  Signals,  Hydrographlc  Office;  The 
Navy  Signal  System. 

Navigation:  American  Practical  Navigator  (Bowdltch)  ;  Navigation  and 
Compass  Deviation  (Muir) ;  A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Compass  (Ijinlng) ; 
Azimuths  of  the  Sun;  Star  Identification  Tables;  The  American  Nautical 
Almanac;  Line  of  Position  Tables. 

Aeronautics:  Mechanics  of  the  Aeroplane  (Duchene) ;  Military  Aeroplanes 
(Loenlng) ;  Some  practical  experiences  (Hamel  and  Turner). 

Miscellaneous:  Signal  System  Based  on  Dot  and  Dash  Code;  War  Games 
and  War  Problems  (Naval  War  College) ;  Fleet  Regulations.  United  States  At- 
lantic Fleet;  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet,  Athletic  Rules;  Ships  Data,  United 
States  Naval  Vessels ;  General  Instructions  for  Painting  and  Cementing  Vessels 
of  tJie  United  States  Navy ;  Directions  for  the  use  of  Compensating  Binnacles ; 
Index  to  Ordnance  Pamphlets;  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Pamphlets,  Nos.  1-4^; 
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Rules  to  Prevent  Collisions  of  Vessels  at  Sea  (Department  of  Ck>mnia^oe); 
United  States  Light  List  (D^Mirtment  of  Ck>mmerce) ;  United  States  Buoy  List 
(Department  of  (Commerce) ;  Tide  Tables  (Department  of  Ck>mmerce) ;  List  of 
Merchant  Vessels  of  the  United  States  (Department  of  Commerce ). 

Correspondence, — ^The  Annual  Reports  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  re- 
quest to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Naval  Militia  Affairs,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  O.  The  textbooks  listed  above  are  only  available  for  the 
Navy  Department,  and  are  not  for  general  distribution. 

BUREAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS. 

Principal  administrative  offlcials, — Chief,  Assistant,  and  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  comprise  all  that  relates  to  the  design  and  construction  of  public  works, 
such  as  dry  docks,  marine  railways,  building  ways,  harbor  works,  quay  walls, 
piers,  wharves,  slips,  dredging,  landings,  floating  and  stationary  cranes,  power 
plants,  coaling  plants ;  heating,  lighting,  telephone,  water,  sewer,  and  railroad 
systems;  roads,  walks,  and  grounds;  bridges,  radio  towers,  and  all  buildings, 
for  whatever  purpose  needed,  under  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  It  provides 
for  the  general  maintenance  of  the  same  except  at  the  naval  proving  ground, 
the  naval  torpedo  station,  the  naval  training  stations,  the  Naval  Academy,  the 
naval  magazines,  naval  hospitals,  and  marine  posts.  It  designs  and  makes  the 
estimates  for  the  public  works  after  consulting  as  to  their  operating  features 
with  the  bureau  or  office  for  whose  use  they  are  primarily  Intended.  It  has 
charge  of  all  means  of  transportation,  such  as  derricks,  shears,  locomotives, 
locomotive  cranes,  cars,  motor  trucks,  and  all  vehicles,  horses,  teams,  subsist- 
ence, and  necessary  operators  and  teamsters  In  the  navy  yards.  It  provides  the 
furniture  for  all  buildings  except  at  the  naval  magazines,  hospitals,  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  marine  posts.  It  provides  clerks  lor  the  office  of  the  com- 
mandant, captain  of  the  yard,  and  public  works  officer.  In  general,  the  work 
of  the  bureau  Is  carried  out  by  commissioned  officers  of  the  (>»rps  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, United  States  Navy,  whose  major  duties  comprise  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  works  of  the  Navy. 

General  publications, — Bulletin,  Public  Works  of  the  Navy.  Issued  quarterly, 
January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  and  October  1.  Information  published  In  the  bulle- 
tins Is  classed  under  three  heads :  Administrative,  professional,  and  engineering 
notes. 

Under  the  head  *'  administrative  **  are  published,  from  time  to  time,  explana- 
tions of  the  manner  In  which  the  bureau  desires  Its  work  carried  on,  informa- 
tion relating  to  new  contracts,  reports  of  progress  of  work,  and  work  com- 
pleted; reports  and  analyses  of  expenditures  and  matters  relating  directly  to 
the  administrative  policy  of  the  bureau. 

Under  the  head  "  professional  **  Is  published  matter  of  professional  Interest 
to  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers,  United  States  Navy,  including  pro- 
posed new  methods  of  design,  special  cases  of  successful  construction  along  new 
lines,  and  cases  which  may  have  proved  unsuccessful;  results  of  tests  upon 
various  manufactured  articles  which  may  be  offered  for  use  in  public  works; 
cost  data  on  the  various  works  constructed  under  the  cognizance  of  the  bureau. 
Articles  descriptive  of  engineering  projects  of  major  importance  are  prepared 
by  members  of  the  corps  and  appear  under  this  heading. 

Under  the  head  "  engineering  notes  **  is  printed  such  information  as  bibli<^- 
raphles,  abstracts  of  published  articles,  etc.,  which  It  Is  considered  will  be 
of  value  as  reference.  Brief  articles  descriptive  of  engineering  projects  of 
somewhat  minor  importance  are  also  published  under  this  heading. 

Method  of  distribution  of  getieral  publicatiofis, — Bulletins,  Public  Works  of 
the  Navy,  are  not  for  public  distribution.  However,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
forward  copies  to  parties  on  request.  The  supply  of  each  issue  Is  limited  to 
5(X)  copies. 

AnnuiU  and  other  periodical  publications, — (a)  Public  Works  Data  Book, 
issued  June  — ,  1916;  loose  leaf;  new  leaves  are  Issued  as  revisions  occur, 
(b)  Annual  Report 

Maps, — Maps  of  all  navy  yards  and  naval  stations  are  published  annually. 
They  are  not  for  sale  or  for  distribution. 

Corre«poii4enoe.— Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BUREAU  OF  ORDNANCE. 

Principal  adtnini9trative  officials. — Chief,  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Bureau,  Chief 
Clerk. 

Oemeral  information  and  duties, — ^The  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnauce 
comprise  all  that  relates  to  the  upkeep,  repair,  and  operation  of  the  torpedo 
station,  nayal  proving  ground,  and  magazines  on  shore,  to  the  manufacture  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms  and  apparatus  (including  torpedoes  and  armor), 
til  ammunition  and  war  explosives.  It  makes  requisitions  for  or  manufactures 
all  machinery,  apparatus,  equipment,  material,  and  supplies  required  by  or  for 
Qse  with  the  above. 

It  determines  the  interior  dimensions  of  revolving  turrets  and  their  require- 
mexits  as  regards  rotation. 

As  the  work  proceeds  it  Inspects  the  installation  of  the  permanent  fixtures  of 
the  armament  and  its  accessories  on  board  ship  and  the  methods  of  stowing, 
handling,  and  transporting  anununitlon  and  torpedoes,  all  of  which  work  must 
be  performed  to  its  satisfaction.  It  designs  and  constructs  all  turret  ammuni- 
tion hoists,  determines  the  requirements  of  all  ammunition  hoists,  and  the 
method  of  construction  of  armories  and  ammunition  rooms  on  shipboard,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  determines  upon  their 
kKation  and  that  of  all  ammunition  hoists  outside  of  turrets.  It  installs  all 
parts  of  Ite  armament  and  its  accessories  which  are  not  permanently  attached 
to  any  portion  of  the  structure  of  the  hull,  excepting  turret  guns,  turret  mounts, 
and  ammunition  hoists,  and  such  other  mounts  as  require  simultaneous  struc- 
tural work  in  connection  with  installation  or  removal.  It  confers  with  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  respecting  the  arrangements  for  centering 
the  turrets-  and  the  character  of  the  roller  paths  and  their  supports. 

It  has  cognizance  of  all  electrically  operated  ammunition  hoists,  rammers,  and 
gun^evating  gear  which  are  In  turrets ;  of  electric  training  and  elevating  gear 
for  gun  mounts  not  in  turrets;  of  electrically  operated  air  compressors  for 
charging  torpedoes ;  and  of  all  range  finders  and  battle  order  and  range  trans- 
mitters and  indicators. 

Publications. — ^The  only  publication  available  for  distribution  is  the  Annual 
Rqwrt 

Correspondence. — Copies  sent  free  as  long  as  available  by  addressing  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Navy  Department.  Washington,  D.  O. 

BUREAU  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chief  (Chief  Constructor),  Assistant  to 
the  Bureau,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair  comprise  the  responsibility  for  the  structural  strength  and  stability 
of  all  ships  built  for  the  Navy ;  all  that  relates  to  designing,  building,  fitting, 
and  repairing  the  hulls  of  ships,  turrets,  and  electric  turret-turning  machinery, 
spsis,  capstans,  windlasses,  deck  winches,  boat  cranes,  steering  gear,  and  hull 
▼entilatlng  apparatus  (except  portable  fans) ;  and,  after  consultation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  according  to  the  requirements  thereof  as  determined 
by  that  bureau,  the  designing,  construction,  and  installation  of  independent 
ammunition  hoists,  the  same  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  as  to  power,  speed,  and  control,  and  the  installation  of  the  permanent 
fixtures  of  all  other  ammunition  hoists  and  their  appurtenances;  placing  and 
Kcoriug  armor,  placing  and  securing  on  board  ship  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  the  permanent  fixtures  of  the  armament  and  Its  accessories 
as  manufactured  and  supplied  by  that  bureau ;  Installing  the  turret  guns,  turret 
mounts,  and  turret  ammunition  hoists,  and  such  other  mounts  as  require  simul- 
taneous structural  work  in  connection  with  Installation  or  removal. 

It  has  charge  of  the  docking  of  ships  and  is  charged  with  the  operating  and 
cleaning  of  dry  docks. 

Qeneral  publications. — ^The  following  general  publications  have  been  issued : 
Spedflcatlons  for  Riveting  and  Reference  Data  for  Use  Therewith.  General 
Instructions  for  Painting  and  Cementing  Vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
lostmctlons  for  Calculating  and  Testing  Ventilation  Systems.  Instructions 
for  Making  Joint  and  Obtaining  Oil-Tightness  and  Water-Tightness  to  Bulk- 
heads, De^  etc.,  for  Vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Unit  Weights  of 
Katerials  for  Use  in  Connection  with  Ships  of  the  United  States  Navy.    OoIuiad. 
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Tables  (Unit  Loads  for  Oomprefision  Members).  Defining  what  the  bureau 
regards  as  good  practice. 

Method  of  dUtribution  of  general  pubUoations. — Requests  should  be  B&it  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publicationa. — ^Annual  Report  of  chief  of  tbe 
bureau,  which  describes  the  activities  of  the  bureau.  Should  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Correspondence. — All  the  publications  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
cost  of  the  publications  Is  determined  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

BUREAU  OF  STEAM  ENGINEERING.. 

Principal  administrative  offlciala, — Chief  (Engineer  In  Ohlef),  Assistant  to 
Bureau,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering comprises  all  that  relates  to  designing,  building,  fitting  out,  and  repair- 
ing machinery  used  for  the  propulsion  of  naval  ships ;  the  steam  pumps,  steam 
heaters,  distilling  apparatus,  refrigerating  apparatus,  all  steam  connections 
of  ships,  and  the  steam  machinery  necessary  for  actuating  the  apparatus  by 
which  turrets  are  turned. 

It  has  cognizance  of  the  entire  system  of  Interior  communication^.  It  Is 
specifically  charged  with  the  design,  supply.  Installation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  all  means  of  Interior  and  exterior  electric  signal  communications 
(except  range  finders  and  battle-order  and  range  transmitters  and  Indicators  >• 
and  of  all  electrical  appliances  of  whatsoever  nature  on  board  naval  vessels, 
except  motors  and  their  controlling  apparatus  used  to  operate  the  machinery 
belonging  to  other  bureaus. 

It  has  charge  of  the  design,  manufacture,  Installation,  maintenance,  r^>air, 
and  operation  of  radio  telegraph  outfits  on  board  ship  and  of  radio  telegraph 
outfits  and  stations  on  shore. 

It  has  charge  of  the  design,  manufacture,  Installation,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  operation  of  aeroplane  motors  and  prop^lers  and  their  attachments. 

It  has  supervision  and  control  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station. 

It  designs  the  various  shops  at  navy  yards  and  stations  where  Its  own  work 
Is  executed,  so  far  as  their  Internal  arrangements  are  concerned. 

Publications, — ^The  only  publication  issued  Is  tlie  Annual  Report,  of  which 
copies  can  be  obtained  while  the  limited  edition  Is  available  by  addressing 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Stem  Engineering,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  O. 

BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Paymaster  Greneral,  Assistant  to  the  Pay- 
master General,  Civilian  Assistant 

General  information  and  duties. — The  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  comprise  all  that  relates  to  the  purchase,  reception,  storage,  care, 
custody,  transfer,  shipment,  and  Issue  of  all  supplies  for  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment, and  the  keeping  of  property  accounts  for  the  same  (except  supplies  for 
the  Marine  Corps) ;  the  procuring  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  small  stores,  and 
material  imder  the  naval  supply  account.  This  fund,  which  is  administered 
by  the  Paymaster  (General  of  the  Navy,  governs  the  charging,  crediting,  receipt, 
purchase,  transfer,  manufacture,  repair.  Issue,  and  consumption  of  all  stores 
for  the  Naval  Establishment,  except  for  a  few  Items  which  are  specifically 
exempted.  The  two  naval  clothing  factories  also  come  under  his  control.  He 
procures  all  coal,  oil,  fuel,  and  gasoline  for  steamers*  and  ships*  use.  Including 
Its  transportation,  storage,  and  handling,  and  water  for  all  purposes  on  board 
naval  vessels  and  the  loading  of  all  collier  and  tank  ships  and  also  charters  of 
merchant  ships  for  transportation  purposes.  He  has  supervision  over  all  that 
relates  to  the  supply  of  funds  for  disbursing  officers,  payment  for  articles  and 
services  for  which  contract  and  agreement  have  been  made,  and  the  keeping 
of  the  money  accounts  of  the  Naval  Establishment,  Including  accoimts  of  all 
manufacturing  and  operating  exi)en8e  at  the  navy  yards  and  stations;  and 
the  preparation  of  estimates  for  the  pay  of  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy. 

The  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy  also  has  supervision  over  the  loading 
and  cargoes  of  supply  ships ;  the  approval  of  requisitions  for  provisions^  doth- 
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in^  aod  sMps*  store  stocks ;  the  scnitliiy  and  approval  or  disapproval  of  reports 

of  sorveys  on  provisions,  clothing,  and  ships'  store  stocks ;  the  compilation  of 

oiemoranda  for  the  information  of  officers  of  the  Pay  Corps ;  reqnisitions  for  all 
soppUes  for  the  Navy,  Aipments,  allotments  under  S.  and  A.  appropriations 
lod  illotments  for  ships  nnder  all  appropriations ;  the  preparation  and  issuance 
of  iDowance  lists  of  ships  for  S.  and  A.  material ;  the  purchase  of  typewriters, 
addlic  machines,  and  mess  equipment ;  the  utilization  and  disposition  of  excess 
stock  which  has  accumulated  at  various  yards ;  the  preparation  and  issue  of 
tlie  Standard  Stock  Catalog  and  the  Index  to  Classification  of  Naval  Stores ; 
the  upkeep  of  yard  stock,  including  reserve  stock  and  naval  supply  account 
stock,  and  the  scrutiny  of  navy>yard  plans  of  storehouses  and  plans  of  new 
ships,  In  80  f^  as  pertains  to  S.  and  A. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  all  supplies  for  the  Naval  Bstablish- 
meot  hiduding  provisions  and  clothing;  the  preparation  and  issue  of  all 
stindard  Navy  spedflcations,  schedules  of  proposed  purchases,  and  the  prepa- 
ntion  of  contracts  and  bureau  orders  in  connection  with  purchases ;  for  the 
teeping  of  all  of  the  property  and  money  accounts  of  the  Naval  Bstabllshment 
aod  the  audit  of  all  property  returns  from  ships  and  stations,  including  naval 
supply  account  stores,  ordnance  stores,  provisions,  ships*  stores  and  clothing, 
aod  other  miscellaneous  materials ;  has  the  direction  of  naval  cost  accounting, 
lododing  industrial  yard  accounting  systems,  and  the  maintenance  of  records 
of  expenditures  by  titles  and  accounts  and  plant  and  ship  records. 

Oeneral  publications, — (a)  Manual  for  Accounting  Officers,  United  States 
KaTj.  Topics  covered:  Navy  classification  of  accounts;  detailed  classification 
of  industrial  accounts;  industrial  accounting  instructions. 

(ft)  Accounting  bulletins  are  issued  when  modifications  in  the  above  manual 
are  necessary. 

(c)  Manual  for  Supply  Officers  Afioat.  A  compilation  of  laws,  regulations, 
aod  instructions  regarding  the  general  duties  of  a  supply  officer  afloat 

Method  of  diMtribution  of  general  pubUcaiiont, — Distributed  to  the  service 
free. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Pay- 
master General  of  the  Navy.  Covers  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
aod  Accounts.    Not  for  sale. 

(ft)  Memoranda  for  the  Information  of  Officers  of  the  Pay  Corps,  Command- 
ing Oiflcers  of  Ships,  and  Commandants  of  Stations.  Contains  decisions  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  notes  and  instructions  for  the  information  and 
^dance  of  officers  of  the  Pay  Corps.  Published  and  distributed  monthly  to 
the  aerrice.    Not  for  sale. 

(e)  Notices  of  Contracts  made  for  Fuel  and  Coal.  Issued  monthly,  quar- 
teiij,  etCn  as  contracts  are  made  for  various  items.  Distributed  to  conmian- 
danta  of  stations  and  heads  of  departments  thereof,  commanding  officers  of 
diips,  engineering  officers,  officers  of  the  Pay  Corps,  etc.,  for  their  information 
and  guidance.    Not  for  sale. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  information  should  be  made  to  Paymaster 
General,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department 

BUREAU  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

MneiptU  administrative  ofJMals. — Chief  of  Bureau,  Assistant  to  Bureau, 
Chief  Clerk. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties, — ^The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  shall 
hiTe  charge  of  the  upkeep  and  operation  of  all  hospitals  and  of  the  force  em- 
ployed there ;  it  shall  advise  with  respect  to  all  questions  connected  with  hygiene 
and  aanitation  affecting  the  service,  and  to  this  end  shall  have  opportunity  for 
woesaary  inspection;  it  shall  provide  for  physical  examinations;  it  shall  pass 
opoD  the  competency,  from  a  professional  standpoint,  of  all  men  in  the  Hospital 
Oorpe  far  enlistment  and  promotion  by  means  of  examinations  conducted  under 
its  mipervision,  or  under  forms  prescribed  by  it ;  it  shall  have  Information  as 
to  the  assignment  and  duties  of  all  enlisted  men  of  the  Hospital  Corps ;  it  shall 
recommend  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  the  complement  of  medical  officers, 
dental  officers,  and  Hospital  Corps  for  hospital  ships,  and  shall  have  power  to 
tppoint  and  remove  all  nurses  in  the  Nurse  Corps  (female),  subject  to  the 
qifvoTal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Bxcept  as  otherwise  provided  for,  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Sufery  shall  include  the  upkeep  and  {operation  of  medical  supply  depots. 
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medical  laboratories,  naval  hoq^tals,  dispensaries,  technical  sdiools  for  tlie 
Medical  and  Hospital  Corps,  and  the  administration  of  the  Nurse  Corps  (fe- 
male). Dental  Corps,  and  Medical  Reserve  Corpa 

It  shall  approve  the  design  of  hospital  ships  in  so  far  as  relates  to  their  effi- 
ciency for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

It  shall  make  requisition  for  all  supplies,  medicines,  and  instruments  used  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy.  It  shall  have  control  of  the  preparation, 
reception,  storage,  care,  custody,  transfer,  and  issue  of  all  supplies  of  every 
kind  used  in  the  Medical  Department  for  its  own  purposes. 

General  publicationa. — Material  that  may  accumulate  In  the  bureau,  of  gen- 
eral value  to  the  medical  profession  or  to  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  is 
published  at  occasional  intervals  by  the  bureau,  such  as  the  issue  in  1915  of 
**The  Report  on  the  Medico-Military  Aspects  of  the  European  War,'*  by  one 
of  our  naval  medical  officers  abroad.  Surgeon  A.  M.  Fauntleroy,  United  States 
Navy.  This  edition  is  now  exhausted.  Other  recent  publications  are  "  Manual 
for  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Navy,"  1917,  **  Medical  Oom- 
pend  for  Masters  of  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Service,"  1917,  and  "Handy  Book 
for  the  Hospital  Corps,  United  States  Navy,"  1917.  Information  of  a  similar 
type  as  it  becomes  available  and  as  It  contains  material  of  general  interest  and 
available  for  distribution  without  violation  of  international  ethics  is  pnblished 
by  this  bureau.  Work  and  activities  of  a  briefer  nature  are  almost  Invariably 
embodied  in  the  periodical  publication  mentioned  below.  In  addition,  various 
booklets  are  published  by  the  bureau  for  the  Information  and  guidance  of  the 
Medical  and  Hospital  Corps  of  the  Navy,  etc. 

Method  of  dUMhution  of  general  publications. — ^These  are  distributed  free  to 
a  limited  mailing  list,  and  are  also  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a  fraction  over  the  cost  of 
production. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications, — ^These  include  the  following:  (1) 
The  most  important  of  the  bureau's  publications  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  which,  besides  a  review  of  the  activities  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, reports  from  ships,  hospitals,  and  stations,  and  brief  discussion  of 
developments  and  improvements  for  the  fiscal  year,  contains  complete  statis- 
tical tables  of  the  nosology  and  mortality  of  the  Navy  for  the  calendar  year. 
The  effects  of  various  diseases  upon  the  personnel,  their  unusual  incidence,  any 
unusual  facts  in  connection  with  their  origin,  distribution,  etc.,  fatalities,  ac- 
tivities of  the  Medical  Department  ashore  and  afloat,  and  needs  of  the  Medical 
Department  as  regards  material  and  personnel,  are  thoroughly  discussed  and 
reviewed  in  this  publication. 

(2)  The  United  States  Naval  Medical  Bulletin  is  an  Illustrated  quarterly 
publication  contemplating  the  timely  distribution  of  such  information  as  Is 
deemed  of  value  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  Navy  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  It  embodies  matters  relating  to  hygiene,  tropical,  and  preventive  medi- 
cine, pathology,  laboratory  suggestions,  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  advanced 
therapeutics,  surgery,  dentistry,  medical  department  organization  for  battle, 
and  all  other  matters  of  a  more  or  less  professional  interest  and  important 
under  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  service  and  pertaining  to  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  Navy  personnel.  Reviews  of  the  advances  in  medical  sciences  of 
special  professional  Interest  to  the  service,  as  published  In  foreign  and  home 
journals,  receive  particular  attention. 

(3)  The  Supplement  to  the  United  States  Naval  Medical  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  for  the  instruction  of  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps  in  the 
subjects  of  nursing,  preparation  and  sterilization  of  dressings,  operating  room 
technique,  hygiene,  sanitation,  disinfection,  pharmacy,  etc.  It  contains  in- 
formation regarding  examinations,  promotions,  and  a  record  of  the  meritorious 
accomplishments  of  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps.  These  three  publications 
are  distributed  free  to  a  limited  mailing  list,  and  in  addition,  the  United 
States  Naval  Medical  Bulletin  is  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $1,  a  quarterly  rate  of  25 
cents  a  copy. 

(4)  Bulletin  of  the  Division  of  Sanitation  (Notes  on  preventive  medicine, 
confidential)  is  published  weekly  for  the  Information  of  medical  officers.  It 
contains  the  week's  reports  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  at  naval  sta- 
tions and  comment  on  current  sanitary  matters,  brief  suggestions,  epitomized 
reports  of  recent  developments  in  preventive  medicine,  etc  This  publication  \b 
for  circulation  only  to  medical  officers  of  the  service. 
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(5)  Gas  Defense  Bulletin  (confidential),  for  medical  officers  of  the  service. 
Iflsoed  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  arises  to  disseminate  information  on  this 
topic. 

Indexes, — ^No  Indexes  are  issued  other  than  the  annual  index  of  the  Naval 
Medical  Bulletin,  which  is  included  in  the  October  number  of  each  year. 

yaUing  lists. — ^A  free  mailing  list  Is  maintained  as  mentioned  above,  com- 
paratively limited  in  its  nature  owing  to  cost  of  distribution. 

Correspondence. — In  requesting  copies  of  publications  address  the  Surgeon 
Oeaeral,  United  States  Navy. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Judge  Advocate  General,  Assistant  to  the 
Jodge  Advocate  General,  Law  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  duties  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy  are  as  follows :  To  revise  and  report  upon  the  legal  features  of 
and  have  recorded  the  proceedings  of  all  courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  boards 
of  iDvestigation  and  inquest,  and  boards  for  the  examination  of  officers  for  retire- 
ment and  promotion  in  the  naval  service ;  to  prepare  charges  and  specifications 
for  courts-martial,  and  the  necessary  orders  convening  courts-martial  in  cases 
where  such  courts  are  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  to  prepare  court- 
martial  orders  promulgating  the  final  action  of  the  reviewing  authority  in 
court-martial  cases;  to  prepare  the  necessary  orders  convening  courts  of  in- 
quiry in  cases  where  such  courts  are  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  boards  for  the  examination  of  officers  for  promotion  and  retirement,  for  the 
examination  of  all  candidates  for  appointment  as  officers  in  the  naval  service, 
other  than  midshipmen,  and  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Forces  and  National  Naval 
Volunteers,  and  to  conduct  all  official  correspondence  relating  to  such  courts 
and  boards.  It  IS  also  the  duty  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  to  examine  and 
report  upon  all  questions  relating  to  rank  and  precedence,  to  promotions  and 
retirements,  and  those  relating  to  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  in  court- 
martial  cases;  all  matters  relating  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  naval 
prisons  and  prisoners,  including  prisoners  of  war ;  the  removal  of  the  mark  of 
desertion;  the  correction  of  records  of  service  and  reporting  thereupon  in  the 
Ref^lar  or  Volunteer  Navy ;  certification  of  discharge  in  true  name ;  pardons ; 
bills  and  resolutions  introduced  in  Congress  relating  to  the  personnel  and  re- 
ferred to  the  d^)artment  for  report,  and  the  drafting  and  Interpretation  of 
statutes  relating  to  the  personnel ;  references  to  the  ODmptroller  of  the  Treasury 
with  regard  to  pay  and  allowances  of  the  personnel ;  questions  involving  points 
of  law  concerning  the  personnel ;  proceedings  in  the  civil  courts  in  all  cases 
concerning  the  personnel  as  such;  and  to  conduct  correspondence  respecting 
the  foregoing  duties.  Including  the  preparation  for  submission  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  all  questions  relating  to  subjects  coming  under  his  own  cognizance 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  direct  to  be  so  referred.  The  study  of 
iotematlonal  law  is  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
He  shall  examine  and  report  upon  questions  of  International  law,  as  may  be 
required. 

General  publications. — (1)  Manual  for  the  Government  of  United  States 
Naval  Prisons.  (2)  Regulations  Concerning  Neutrality  Duty  in  Connection 
with  and  the  Internment  of  Belligerent  Vessels  of  War.  (3)  Court-Martial 
Orders,  (4)  Naval  Courts  and  Boards.  (5)  Naval  Digest,  1916.  (6)  Laws 
Relating  to  the  Navy  Annotated. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^The  publications  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  issued  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the 
naval  service  and  are  not  available  for  general  distribution,  otherwise  than  by 
pnrdmse  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (1)  Annual  Report  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy.  Distributed  free  to  a  selected  list  of  Govern- 
m«it  officials  and  others  interested  therein. 

(2)  Court-Martlal  Index  Digest.  This  index  contains  a  brief  digest  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  opinions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Genial 
of  the  Navy,  published  In  court-martial  orders  and  bulletins  for  the  year. 

Indexes  to  publications. — Indexes  have  been  published  of  court-martial  orders 
for  the  years  1914, 1915,  and  1916.  These  Indexes  are  Issued  for  the  Information 
and  guidance  of  the  naval  service  and  are  not  available  for  general  distribution, 
otherwise  than  by  purchase  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
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Mailing  lists. — No  free  mailing  lists  for  publications  are  maintained  other  than 
for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Correspondence. — Address  all  correspondence  to  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navy,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOLICITOR  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Principal  administrative  oj^flcials. — Solicitor  of  the  Navy  Department,  Chief 
Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  duties  of  the  Solicitor  comprise  and 
relate  to  examination  and  report  upon  questions  of  law,  including  the  drafting 
and  inteiTiretation  of  statutes,  and  matters  submitted  to  the  accounting  officers 
not  relating  to  the  personnel;  preparation  of  advertisements,  proposals,  and 
contracts;  Insurance;  patents;  the  sufficiency  of  official,  contract,  and  other 
bonds  and  guaranties ;  proceedings  in  the  civil  courts  by  or  against  the  Crovern- 
ment  or  Its  officers  in  cases  relating  to  material  and  not  concerning  the  personnel 
as  such  ;  claims  by  or  against  the  Government ;  questions  submitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  except  such  as  are  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General ;  bills  and  congressional  resolutions  and  inquiries  not  relating  to  the 
personnel  and  not  elsewhere  assigned ;  the  searching  of  titles,  purchase,  sale, 
transfer,  and  other  questions  affecting  lands  and  buildings  pertaining  to  the 
Navy ;  the  care  and  preservation  of  all  muniments  of  title  to  land  acquired  for 
naval  uses ;  and  the  correspondence  respecting  the  foregoing  duties ;  and  render- 
ing opinion  upon  any  matter  or  question  of  law  referred  to  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  Assistant  Secretary. 

Publications. — The  only  publication  issued  available  for  distribution  is  the 
Annual  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  is  for  free  distribution  as 
long  as  the  limited  edition  Is  available, 

HEADQUAETERS  MARINE  CORPS- 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Major  General  Commandant's  Office :  Com- 
mandant Marine  Corps,  Assistant  to  Commandant.  Special  Assistant  to  Com- 
mandant, Chief  Clerk.  Adjutant  and  Inspector's  Department:  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  Marine  Corps,  Chief  Clerk.  Quartermaster's  Department:  Quarter- 
master Marine  Corps,  Special  Assistant  to  Quartermaster,  Chief  Clerk.  Pay- 
master's Department:  Paymaster  Marine  Corps,  Chief  Clerk.  Marine  Barracks 
(Eighth  and  I  Streets  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C.)  :  Commanding  Officer  Marine 
Barracks. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  Major  General  Commandant  of  tlie 
Marine  Corps  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  general  effi- 
ciency and  discipline  of  the  corps;  makes  such  distribution  of  officers  and  men 
for  duty  at  the  several  shore  stations  as  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  interests  of  the  service;  furnishes  detachments  for  ves- 
sels of  the  Navy  according  to  the  authorized  scale  of  allowance ;  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Issues  orders  for  the  movement  of  officer* 
and  troops,  and  such  other  orders  and  Instructions  for  their  guidance  as  may 
be  necessary;  and  has  charge  and  exercises  general  supervision  and  control 
of  the  recruiting  service  of  the  corps,  and  of  the  necessary  expenses  thereof, 
including  the  establishment  of  recruiting  stations. 

General  publications. —  (o)  Marine  Corps  Orders.  These  are  issued  to  all 
posts  and  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  and  contain  Information  and  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  those 
in  the  service  relative  to  such  topics  as  the  following:  Absence,  accounts,  am- 
munition, appointments,  badges,  clothing,  cooks,  correspondence,  courts-martial 
desertion,  discharges,  discipline,  enlistment,  examinations  for  promotion,  for- 
age, fuel,  furloughs,  insignia,  leave,  medals,  muster  rolls,  pay  rolls,  post  ex- 
changes, rations,  reserve.  Fleet  Marine  Coips,  recruiting,  roenllstment,  sickness, 
staff  returns,  stragglers,  subsistence,  supplies,  surveys  of  per;sonnel  and  prop- 
erty, uniforms,  etc. 

{b)  Marksmanship  Qualifications.  These  orders  contain  the  names  and 
ratings  of  men  who  qualify  as  marksmen,  sharpshooters,  and  expert  rJflcimeii 
In  small-arms  rlfie  practice. 

(c)  Illustrated  Booklet.  Duties,  experiences,  opportunities,  and  pay  of  men 
who  enlist  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

id)  Manual  of  the  Paymaster's  Department,  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
Pertains  to  the  rights  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Marine  Corps  to 
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ititQtoiT  paj  and  allowances  and  the  manner  and  methods  used  in  accounting 
tberefor.    This  publication  is  now  out  of  print,  but  is  in  the  course  of  re\ision. 

(e)  System  of  Accountability.  United  States  Marine  CJorps,  1916.  Pertains 
to  the  accountability  of  property,  etc.,  and  all  other  duties  of  the  Quarter- 
maser's  Department,  United  States  Marine  Ck>rps. 

(/)  Instructions  Governing  Transportation  of  Troops  and  Supplies  for 
United  States  Marine  Oorps,  Revised  1916.  Pertains  to  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies  as  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

ig)  Uniform  Regulations,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  1912.  Pertains  to 
til  uniforms  used  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

^lethad  of  di9tribution  of  general  publications. — These  are  furnished  without 
cu«t  to  persons  in  the  Government  service  who  require  same  for  official  use. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications, — (a)  The  Recruiters'  Bulletin. 
I'ublished  monthly  in  the  interest  of  the  recruiting  service;  distributed  free. 

(6)  Annual  Report  of  the  Major  General  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  Condition  and  Service  of  the  Corps.  This 
report  covers  such  general  topics  as  the  following:  Advanced-base  worlc;  Ap- 
pointment of  officers;  Aviation;  Badges;  Barracks  and  quarters,  reports  and 
recommendations  concerning;  Casualties;  Deaths;  Depots,  recruit;  Depots, 
supply ;  Desertions ;  Discharges ;  Distribution  of  force ;  Duties  of  commissioned 
and  enlisted  personnel;  Enlistments  and  reenllstments ;  Expeditions,  forei^; 
Instruction  of  personnel;  Maneuvers;  Marksmanship;  Organization;  Recom- 
mendations for  legislation  pertaining  to  personnel  and  material;  Recruiting; 
Resignations;  Retirements;  Schools  of  Instruction;  Service  on  board  vessels 
(tf  the  Navy  and  at  shore  stations ;  Strength  of  commissioned  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, etc 

Mailing  lists. — ^A  free  mailing  list  Is  maintained  for  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Major  General  Commandant,  The  Recruiters'  Bulletin,  and  the  Illustrated 
Booklet 

Correspondence, — (a)  For  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Major  General 
CcnnmandaDt,  address  the  Major  General  Commandant,  Headquarters,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(6)  For  copies  of  The  Recruiters'  Bulletin  and  Illustrated  Booklet  address 
the  Recruiting  Publicity  Bureau,  117  East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

(c)  For  copies  of  The  Manual  of  the  Paymaster's  Department.  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  address  the  Paymaster,  Headquarters,  United  States  Marine 
Gorps,  Wasbln^^ton,  D.  (X 


PART  VII.— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

(For  location  of  department  and  bureaus,  see  page  180.) 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Secretary  of  the  Interior;  First  Assistant 
Secretary;  Assistant  Secretary;  Assistant  to  the  Secretary;  Chief  Clerk  and 
Superintendent  of  Buildings;  Solicitor;  Board  of  Appeals;  First  Assistant 
Attorney;  Chiefs:  Division  of  Disbursing,  Division  of  Appointments,  Mails, 
Files,  and  Archives,  Division  of  Publications,  Division  of  Supplies. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  public  business  relating  to  patents  for  Inventions, 
pensions  and  bounty  lands,  the  public  lands  and  surveys,  the  Indians,  the  Bureaa 
of  Education,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  National  Parks,  the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  distribution  of  appro- 
priations for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  States  and  Territories 
and  certain  hospitals  and  eleemosynary  institutions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. By  authority  of  the  President  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  general 
supervision  over  the  work  of  constructing  the  Government  railroad  In  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  He  also  exercises  certain  other  powers  and  duties  hi 
relation  to  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  First  Assistant  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  becomes 
Acting  Secretary.  He  is  especially  charged  with  supervision  of  the  business 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  including  cases  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  decisions  of  that  bureau  involving  public  lands;  applications 
for  easements  or  rights  of  way  for  reservoirs,  ditches,  railroads,  telephone  and 
power-transmission  lines ;  selections  of  public  lands  under  grants  made  by  Con- 
gress to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  wagon  roads,  for  reclamation, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  educational  and  other  public  institutions,  etc.  National 
park  matters  and  Indian  affairs  affecting  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain 
are  under  his  supervision.  He  considers  proposed  legislation  i)ertainlng  to 
matters  under  his  administration.  From  time  to  time  duties  In  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  other  bureaus  of  the  department  are  assigned  to  him. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  has  general  supervision  over  all  matters  concerning 
the  Patent  Office,  the  Pension  Office  (including  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions),  Indian  Office  matters  with  the  exception  of 
those  involving  oil  lands,  the  Bureau  of  E2ducation,  the  Capitol  building  and 
grounds,  the  execution  of  contracts  and  the  approval  of  vouchers  covering 
expenditures  of  money  for  the  eleemosynary  institutions  under  the  Department 
of  the  interior  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (including  St  Elizabeth*s  Hoi)it2il), 
and  various  miscellaneous  matters  over  which  the  department  has  jurisdiction. 
He  also  considers  proposed  legislation  pertaining  to  matters  under  his  adminis- 
tration. Duties  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  other  bureaus  are  assigned 
to  him  from  time  to  time. 

The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  is  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Reclamation  Service,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Indian  Office 
matters  affecting  oil  lands.  He  is  also  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Alaskan 
Railroad  and  Is  the  direct  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Alaskan 
Railroad,  and  is  authorized  to  receive,  pass  upon,  approve,  execute,  or  disap- 
prove contracts,  tariffs,  regulations,  vouchers,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the 
railroad.  He  has  supervision  of  the  detailed  work  relating  to  the  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  addition,  lie 
considers  proposed  legislation  pertaining  to  the  activities  under  his  administra- 
tion. 

The  CJhief  Cleric,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  department  and  the 
administrative  head  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  has  supervision  over  the 
clerks  and  other  employees  of  the  department  (including  the  watch,  mechani- 
cal, and  labor  ftorces),  enforces  the  general  regulations  of  the  d^mrtment,  and 
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Is  ssperintendent  of  tbe  several  buildings  occupied  bj  the  department  He  also 
supervises  the  classification  and  compilation  of  all  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions, and  has  general  supervision  of  expenditures  from  appropriations  for 
cootingeDt  expenses  for  the  department,  including  stationery  and  postage  on 
oAii  addressed  to  postal-union  countries.  The  detailed  work  relating  to  cor- 
porate sureties  on  bonds,  to  eleemosynary  institutions  In  the  District  of 
Colombia  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Capitol  building  and 
grooods,  the  admission  of  attomejrs  and  agents  to  practice  and  dislMirments 
ftom  practice,  the  office  of  the  Returns  Clerk,  and  miscellaneous  matters  is 
dooe  in  his  office.  During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  he  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  to  sign  official 
pipers  and  documenta  ' 

General  publications, — ^Planning  of  Alaskan  Ports,  1916,  24  pages,  13  plates. 
iDdndea  discussion  of  harbor  lines,  authoritative  control,  haphazard  and  pre- 
irransed  development^  and  suggested  procedure. 

QovemmeDt  Reclamation  Work  in  Foreign  Countries,  1909,  115  pages.  In- 
dudes  graeral  discussion  of  Government  participation  in  land  reclamation  work 
in  Aostrfa,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Russia. 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Algeria,  Cape  Colony,  Egypt,  The  Transvaal,  Argentina, 
Ouada,  Dominica,  Ceylon,  Formosa,  India,  Java,  Slam,  Victoria  (Australia), 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  Government  participa- 
tkn  In  drainage  and  unwateHng  only,  in  Denmark,  Greece,  Mexico,  Norway, 
Sweden;  reclamation  by  private  enterprise  in  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Ecuador, 
Ptfo,  Salvador,  Servia,  and  Turkey. 

Laws  Relating  to  the  Protection  of  the  Lives  of  Coal  Miners  in  the  Terri- 
tories, 1891, 1906, 12  pages.  Includes  act  approved  March  3, 1^1 ;  act  approved 
Jttly  i  1902 ;  decisions  by  tbe  Assistant  Attorney  General  construing  the  above 
sets  from  1891  to  1900. 

HeCdi  Hetchy  Valley.  Report  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Army  Engineers  to 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  Investigations  r^ative  to  the  Sources  of  Water 
Supply  fbr  San  Francisco  and  Bay  Communities,  1913,  illustrated,  146  pages. 
Ifidndes  r^x>rts  by  the  Advisory  Board  and  H.  H.  Wadsworth,  giving  estimates 
(A  cost,  fature  development,  and  possible  supplies  of  water. 

Regulations  Governing  Coal-Land  Leases  in  the  Taritory  of  Alaska,  1916, 
^  pages  with  maps.  Includes  the  coal-land  leasing  act  approved  October  20, 
1914;  regulations,  information  relating  to  operation  and  development,  and  lllus- 
tretlona  of  leasing  units  and  Government  reservations  In  the  Matanuska  and 
Btflng  River  fields. 

Ooai  Lands  in  tne  Indian  Territory,  1906,  52  pages  with  map.  Includes  data 
Id  regard  to  acreage,  ai^rozimate  value,  thickness  of  veins,  hearings  on  coal 
deposits,  segregated  lands,  and  location  of  COioctaw  Nation  coal-land  leases, 
(»i»pect  drill  holes,  etc 

Manorandum  History  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  1912,  20  pages, 
ladndes  refer^ices  to  recommendations  favoring  creation  of  the  department, 
ict  of  March  3, 1849,  and  subsequent  acts,  buildings  occupied  by  the  department, 
aod  various  activities. 

General  Information  regarding  Department  of  the  Interior,  1917,  24  pnges. 
lodades  a  list  of  the  bureaus  and  other  institutions  connected  with  the  depart- 
raeat  and  a  statement  of  general  information  and  duties  of  each.  There  Is  also 
indoded  an  enumeration  of  price  lists  of  publications  sold  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  and  a  list  of  maps  issued  by  the  United  States  Government 
with  description  of  each. 

General  Information  regarding^  Alaska,  1917,  72  pages.  Includes  in  a  concise 
fonn  information  In  regard  to  history,  geography,  climate,  government,  popula- 
tkm,  resources,  schools,  list  of  newspapers,  three  maps,  and  an  official  directory. 

Roles  of  Practice,  1915,  24  pages.  Includes  99  rules  governing  proceedings  In 
tbe  eases  involving  the  public  lands,  before  United  States  district  land  offices, 
die  Oenatd  Land  Office,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Decisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  relating  to  Public  Lands,  vols. 
1  to  45.  Indudes  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  cases  appealed 
tram  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  upon  petitions 
for  the  exercise  of  supervisory  authority,  and  upon  motions  for  rehearing  of 
dqinrtmental  decisions.  It  also  includes  regulations  governing  disposal  of 
pobUe  lands  and  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Practice.  Sold  by  Superintendent 
o(  Docmnents. 

Decisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  Appealed  Pension  and  Bounty- 
Und  Clainis,  v<^  1  to  19.    Contains  decisions  of  the  Secretary  in  the  above 
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class  of  cases  appealed  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.    Sold  by  Super- 
intendent of  Documents. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — ^The  volumes  of  Decisions  of 
the  Department  are  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  as  noted  alwTe. 
All  of  the  other  publications  are  distributed  free  of  charge  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications, — ^Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  Fiscal  Year  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
includes  a  statement  of  the  activities  of  the  several  bureaus  under  the  depart- 
ment and  recommendations  for  future  legislation  or  other  requirements. 

Laws  relating  to  the  Department  of  Interior.  This  volume  is  compiled  and 
published  following  each  session  of  Congress,  and  contains  the  laws  relating 
to  the  department  which  have  l>een  enacted. 

Reports  are  made  annuiQly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  following: 
Grovernor  of  Alaska,  Qovernor  of  Hawaii,  Ctovernment  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Howard  University,  Freedmen*s  Hospital,  Columbia  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Reports  were  formerly  made  by  the  following  officials,  the  latest  report  avail- 
able being  for  the  year  indicated:  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  1907;  Governor  of 
Arizona,  1911 ;  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  1911 ;  Mine  Inspection  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  1911. 

List  of  publications. — No  list  of  publications  is  issued  by  the  department. 

Maps, — A  list  of  maps  is  included  in  the  pamphlet  "  G^eral  Information  re- 
garding the  Department  of  the  Interior,**  and  the  department  publishes  a  wall 
map  of  the  United  States,  84  by  61  inches  in  size,  with  scale  of  37  miles  to  the 
inch,  which  is  mounted  on  linen  and  attached  to  rollers  for  hanging.  It 
includes  insets  showing  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Insular  Possessions.  At 
times  the  secretary  has  a  limited  number  of  these  maps  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  public  libraries  (one  to  each  institution).  They  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
for  $1. 

Correspondence, — Correspondence  relating  to  the  publications  distributed  free 
of  charge  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Correspondence  regarding  publications  for  sale  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

ALASKAN  ENGINEERING  COMMISSION. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  charge  of  Alaskan  alTairs,  Commissioners,  Chairman  and  two  other  mem- 
bers. Purchasing  Agent,  Examiner  of  Accounts. 

General  information  and  duties, — The  Alaskan  Bngineering  Commission  was 
created  under  the  act  of  March  12,  1914,  which  empowered,  authorized,  and 
directed  the  President  to  locate,  construct,  operate,  or  lease  a  railroad,  or  rail- 
roads, to  connect  the  interior  of  Alaska  with  one  or  more  of  the  open  navigable 
ports  on  liie  coast.  Authority  was  also  granted  to  purchase  existing  railroads, 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  to  make 
reservations  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  railroad. 

For  the  execution  of  this  work  a  commission  of  three  engineers  was  appointed 
by  the  President  to  make  the  necessary  surveys.  They  were  directed  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whom  the  President  placed  the 
general  administration  of  the  work.  After  the  completion  of  the  preliminary 
surveys,  the  President  by  Ebcecutive  order  selected  the  route  for  the  railway 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  and  continu(Kl  the  original  commission  of  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  the  construction  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications, — ^The  commission  makes  annual 
reports.  The  first  report,  which  includes  an  account  of  operations  from  March 
12,  1914.  to  December  31,  1915,  was  published  as  House  Document  No.  GIO, 
64th  Congress.  1st  session,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  for  75  cents.  The  second  report  was 
printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  741,  64th  Congress,  2d  session.  No  copies  of 
this  report  are  available  for  distribution. 

The  commission  on  November  14,  1916.  began  the  publication.  **Alaska  Rail- 
road Record*"  a  weekly  periodical  intended  to  furnish  information  as  to  progress 
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00  the  GoTemment  Railroad  in  Alaska.  Single  copies  are  fnrnlshed  to  indi- 
Tlduals  at  5  cents  a  copy,  or  $1.50  a  year.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  by 
Ubraries,  foreign  and  United  States  Government  departments  upon  application 
to  tbe  Alaskan  Engineering  Ommission,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

MMiUnff  Usi9. — ^Tlie  commission  does  not  maintain  a  free  mailing  list  for  its 
repNts;  a  mailing  list  is  maintained  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  for  persons  to  whom 
free  copies  of  the  "Alaska  Railroad  Record  *'  are  sent 

Maps.—'So  maps  other  than  those  accompanying  the  Annual  Reports  are 
published. 

Correspondefwe. — ^Requests  for  publications  of  this  commission  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  Washington,  D.  0. 

ST.  ELIZABETH'S  HOSPITAL. 

FriMcipal  administrative  offtciaU, — Sup^lntendent,  First  Assistant  Physiclaiiy 
Chief  of  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  publications. — (a)  Intracranial  Tumors  among  the  Insane.  A  Study 
of  Twenty-nine  Intracranial  Tumors  found  in  Sixteen  Hundred  and  Forty-Two 
Aotopeies  in  Cases  of  Mental  Disease.    By  I.  W.  Blackburn.    1903. 

(b)  Illustrations  of  the  Gross  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  of  the  Insane. 
A  Selection  of  Seventy-five  Plates  showing  the  Pathological  Conditions  Found 
in  Post-Mortem  Examinations  of  the  Brain  in  Mental  Diseases.  By  L  W. 
Blackburn.    1908. 

(c)  Lessons  in  Cooking,  Theoretical,  and  Practical,  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
nlesoent  Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.    Price  5  cents. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — Publication  on  *'  Intracranial 
Tumors  *'  is  distributed  free.  Apply  to  Superintendent,  St  Elizabeth's  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Publication  on  **  Gross  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  "  Is 
sold.  Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Report  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Fiscal  Year.  Issued  annually 
(formerly  under  the  name  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane).  Contains 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  institution,  statistical  tables  regarding  the 
admissions,  discharges,  diseases,  and  deaths  of  patients,  the  activities  of  the 
differeiit  departments  of  the  hospital,  etc.  Distributed  free.  Apply  to  Superin- 
tendent of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital*  Washington,  D.  C. 

(6)  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Bulletin.  Five  numbers  published 
In  1909.  1910.  1911,  1912,  and  1913  contain  accounts  of  scientific  work  carried 
00  at  St  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  the  years  preceding  publications.  Also  a 
bibliography  of  publications  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  hospital  since  1902 
and  np  to  and  inclusive  of  June  30,  1913.  (Bibliographies  were  begun  in  the 
Bulletin  for  1911.)  The  numbers  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  Prices :  No.  1,  15  cents ;  No.  2,  25  cents ;  No.  8, 
20  cents ;  No.  4,  10  cents ;  No.  5, 10  cents. 

Ust  of  publications. — ^No  list  of  publications  is  available,  except  in  the 
Aannal  RQ>orts  and  in  the  Bulletins  mentioned  above. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^No  Indexes  to  publications  have  been  Issued. 

MaUing  lists, — ^For  the  Annual  Rei)orts  and  for  the  Bulletins  already  pub- 
lished there  have  been  free  mailing  lists,  mainly  for  other  hospitals  for  the 
iDsane  in  this  county  and  abroad. 

Correspondence, — For  free  publications  address:  Superintendent,  St  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  For  publications  on  sale  address :  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  OflSce,  Washington,  D.  O.^ 

>Mott  of  the  Bcientiflc  papers  of  the  hoepital  appear  in  joamals  appropriate  to  the 
■atfrttl  of  pablicatioD.  Only  a  small  number  of  tbe  scientific  stuafes  are  included 
rader  annual  and  periodical  publications.  The  following  journals  are  those  in  which 
iitidcs  have  appeared :  Interstate  Medical  Journal ;  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Aoodatioo :  Journal  of  Animal  Bebavlor ;  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology ;  Journal  of 
Kxpeilmental  Paycholqgr;  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases;  Journal  of  Philoso- 
vkj.  Pnrcbology,  and  Scientific  Methods ;  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Monogrnpbs ;  New 
Tort  Medical  Journal ;  Psycboanaly tic  Review ;  Psychological  Bulletin ;  FsychologlcaJ 
lloaogra^ ;  Psychological  Review ;  Bcience. 
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COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Prinoipai  (idminigtraiive  officials. — ^Patron  ex  officio,  President  of  the  United 
IStates  j  President  *,  Directors ;  Secretary ;  Treasurer. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  fmblicationa. — (a)  Annual  Report  published  at 
Government  Printing  Office;  (b)  Catalogue  of  Gallaudet  CJollege  (advanced  de- 
partment).   Both  are  distributed  free. 

MaUinff  lists. — List  of  libraries,  Institutions  for  the  deaf,  etc.,  is  maintained. 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pr«i- 
dent  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Principal  administratii^e  officials. — Patron  ex  officio.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  President ;  Secretary ;  Treasurer. 

Publications. — Annual  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Distributed 
free  on  application  to  the  president  of  the  university.  Also  publishes  the 
Howard  University  Record,  issued  seven  times  a  year,  Including  university 
catalogues  and  departmental  monograplis. 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Surgeon  in  Chief.  Assistant  Surgeon. 
General  publications. — Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Freedmen^s  UospitaL 
Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — Dlsti'ibuted  free. 
Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — Annual  Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.    Distributed  free. 
Correspondence. — Surgeon  in  Cliief,  Freedmens'  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  O. 

GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

Pjrincipal  administrative  officials. — Commissioner;  Assistant  Commissioner; 
Chief  Cierk ;  Chief  Law  Clerk ;  Appointment  Clerk ;  Receiving  Clerk ;  Recorder ; 
Chiefs  of  Divisions:  Accounts,  Contest,  Desert  and  Indian  Lands,  State  Selec- 
tions, etc.,  Drafting.  Field  Service,  Homestead,  Timber,  and  Stone,  Mails  and 
Files,  Mineral,  Posting  and  Tract  Records,  Public  Surveys,  Railroad  Grants  and 
Rights  of  Way,  Reclamation,  Lieu  Selections,  and  Special  Entries. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  is  charged  with  the  survey,  management,  and  disposition  of  the  public 
lands,  the  adjudication  of  conflicting  claims  relating  thereto,  the  granting  of 
railroad  and  other  rights  of  way,  easements,  the  Issuance  of  patents  for  lands, 
and  with  furnishing  certlGed  copies  of  land  patents  and  of  records,  plats,  and 
papers  on  file  in  his  office.  In  national  forests  he  executes  ail  laws  relating  to 
surveying,  prospecting,  locating,  appropriating,  entering,  reconveying,  or  patent- 
ing of  public  lands,  and  to  the  granting  of  rights  of  way  amounting  to  easementa. 

General  publications. — ^The  following  publications  are  available  for  distribu- 
tion: 

Suggestions  to  Homesteaders. 

Homestead  Entries  witliin  National  Forests. 

Homestead  Entries  in  Nebraska  under  the  Kinkald  AcL 

Coal  Land  Laws. 

Sunk  Lands  in  Arkansas. 

Drainage  Entries  in  Minnesota. 

Vacant  Public  Lands. 

Absences  from  Settlements  made  on  Unsurveyed  Lands. 

Cutting  of  Timber  by  Bntrymen  on  their  Homestead  Claims. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Homestead  Rights. 

Second  Homestead  and  Desert  land  Entries. 

Designation  of  Land  under  the  Enlarged  Homestead  ActSi 

Entries  and  Proof  under  the  DeserMand  Laws. 

Relief  of  Desert-land  Entrymen. 

Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands  by  the  United  States. 

Purchase  of  Land  Valuable  for  Timber  and  Stone. 

Mining  Laws  of  the  United  States. 
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AcquisltloD  of  Title  to  Public  Land  in  Alaska. 

Rights  of  Way  over  Public  Lands  and  Reservations. 

Selection  of  Lands  by  States  under  Grants  for  Educational  and  other  Pnr- 
po«e&    (Scbool  lands.) 

Restoration  of  Lost  or  Obliterated  Ck)rners  Established  by  Surveyora, 

Surveys  of  Homestead  Entries  within  National  Forests. 

Amendment  of  Entries  of  Public  Lands. 

Otr^ringB  of  Isolated  Tracts  of  Public  Lands  at  Public  Sale. 

Exchange  of  Lands  within  Indian  Reservations  for  Public  Lands. 

Bounty-land  Warrants — their  Assignment,  Location,  and  Use. 

Free  Use  of  Timber  on  Public  Lands. 

Sftle  of  Fire-killed  and  Damaged  Timber  on  Public  Lands. 

Townsltes,  Parks,  and  Cemeteries  on  Public  Lands. 

Recognition  of  Agents  and  Attorneys  before  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
tnd  its  Bureaus. 

Proceedings  (contests)  against  Entries  within  National  Forests. 

Proceedings  (contests)  initiated  upon  a  Report  by  a  Representative  of  the 
General  Land  Office. 

Practice  (rules)  in  Cases  before  the  United  States  District  Land  Offices,  the 
Geoeral  Land  Office,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Ortified  Copies  of  Records  and  Papers  pertaining  to  the  Disposition  of  Public 
Lands,  and  the  CJost  Thereof. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — Above  publications  are  dis- 
tributed free. 

AnMuU  and  other  periodical  publications. — On  July  1  of  each  year  there  Is 
issued  a  statement  of  the  vacant  public  land  on  that  day,  arranged  by  States, 
lind  districts,  and  counties.    Distributed  free. 

A  limited  supply  of  the  Commissioner's  Annual  Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior  Is  printed  for  free  distribution. 

List  of  publications, — A  list  of  publications  is  available  for  ftee  distribution. 
No  monthly  list  of  publications  is  issued. 

Mailinff  lists, — A  free  mailing  list  for  publications  is  maintained,  but  it  is 
limited  to  attorneys,  agents,  abstract  companies,  and  officers  authorized  by 
itatute  to  administer  oaths  in  public-land  cases. 

if ap».— Maps  of  the  public-land  States  and  Alaska  are  prepared  by  this 
Bnreaa  and  sold  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  (Government  Print- 
iBg  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  25  cents  each,  except  that  of  California,  in  two 
[Arts,  which  costs  60  cents.  A  large  wall  map  of  the  United  States,  prepared 
by  this  Bureau,  is  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  $1;  copies 
thereof  are  delivered  to  Congress  for  free  distribution. 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Qeneral  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

PrincH>al  administrative  officials, — Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Assist- 
lot  Oommissloner ;  Chief  Clerk ;  Law  Clerk ;  Chief  Inspector ;  Board  of  Review ; 
Qiiefs:  Division  of  Education,  Land  Division,  Division  of  Finance,  Purchase 
Division,  and  Probate  Division. 

Qeneral  information  and  duties, — ^The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
dktrge  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  AJaska),  their 
ediication,  lands,  moneys,  schools,  purchase  of  supplies,  and  general  welfare. 

General  publications, — ^The  following  three  publications  are  distributed  by 
the  Indian  Office : 

(1)  Indian  Babies,  How  to  Keep  them  Well.    (Pamphlet) 

(2)  Correspondence  of  James  S.  Calhoun,  1S48-1852,  while  he  was  Indian 
A^ent  at  Santa  Fe,  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  ALffalrs  in  New  Mexico. 
Edited  by  Annie  H.  Abel,  554  pages  (small  edition). 

(3)  Tentative  (Dourse  of  Study.    (Pamphlet)    Edition  nearly  exhausted. 
Tbe  following  are  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents : 

(1)  Digest  of  Decisions  Relating  to  Indian  Affairs,  by  E.  S.  Murchison,  Vol.  1« 
Judicial,  667  pages ;  Vol.  2  not  Issued. 

(2)  Red  Cloud  Agency,  Report  of  Si)eclal  Commission  to  Investigate,  July, 
1875,  with  Testimony  and  Accompanying  Documents.    Paper. 

(3)  Farm  and  Home  Mechanics.    (Pamphlet.)  ^.^ 

(4)  Outline  Lessons  in  Housekeeping.    (Pamphlet) 
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(5)  Synopsis  Course  In  Sewing.    (Pamphlet) 

(6)  Some  Things  Girls  should  Know  how  To  Do.    (Pamphlet) 

(7)  Social  Plays,  Games,  etc.    (Pamphlet) 

(8)  Trachoma,  Management  and  Treatment  among  Indians.    (Pamphlet) 

(9)  Manual  on  Tuberculosis,  its  Cause,  Prevention,  and  Treatment 

(10)  Regulations  governing  Approval  of  Wills  of  Indians,  1913. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. —The  first  three  of  the  above 
publications  are  distributed  by  the  Indian  Office.  The  last  10  are  sold  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. —  (1)  Annual  Reports  from  1825 
to  date.  Reports  for  1915  and  1916  are  distributed  free.  Editions  of  earlier 
editions  may  in  some  cases,  where  available,  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.    Prices  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  report. 

(2)  Many  Government  Indian  schools  publish  small  periodicals,  the  purpose 
being  to  train  students  in  the  art  of  printing  and  to  record  the  school  and 
neighborhood  news  for  students  and  alumni. 

List  of  publications. — ^The  Indian  Office  has  not  published  a  list  of  publica- 
tions, but  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  1ms  issued  a  Price  List  (No.  24) 
of  publications  on  Indians  which  iucludes  all  publications  by  the  Grovemment  on 
Indians  that  are  available  for  sale,  including  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Mailing  lists. — Free  mailing  lists  are  maintained  for  those  interested. 

Maps. — (c)  A  map  of  the  United  States  showing  Indian  reservations  Is  pub- 
lished annually,  most  of  the  edition  being  bound  with  the  annual  reports. 

(b)  Blue  prints  or  photolithographic  copies  of  maps  of  Indian  reservations 
are  for  sale  by  the  Indian  Office,  at  25  cents  each,  listed  as  follows:  Colonido 
River,  Ariz. ;  Klamath  River,  Cal. ;  Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak. ;  White  Earth,  Minn.  ; 
Navajo.  N.  Mex.  and  Ariz. ;  Qualla  Boundary,  N.  C. ;  Lac  Court  Orellles,  Wis. ; 
Menominee,  Wis.;  Stockbridge,  Wis.;  Osage,  Okla. ;  Nez  Perce  (former),  Idaho; 
Quinalelt,  Wash.;  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Mescalero,  N.  Mex. ;  Allegany,  N.  Y. ;  Oil  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Wind  River  (ceded 
land  shown),  Wyo. ;  Wind  River  (diminished  lands  only),  Wyo. ;  Zuni,  N.  Mex.; 
L'Anse,  Mich.;  Ontonagon,  Mich.;  Red  Cliff,  Wis.;  I^ech  Lake,  Minn.;  Flat- 
head, Mont ;  Jicarilla,  N.  Mex. ;  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. ;  Fort  Apache,  Ariz. ;  Grand 
Portage,  Minn.;  Makah,  Wash,;  Round  Valley,  Cal.;  Siletz  (former),  Greg. 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.;  Southern  Ute.  Colo,  and  N.  Mex.;  Warm  Springs,  Greg. 
Swlnomlsh,  Wash. ;  Lummi,  Wash. ;  Port  Madison.  Wash. ;  Tongue  River,  Mont 
Umatilln,  Oreg. ;  Vermillion  Lnke,  Minn.;  Blackfeet,  Mont;  Crow,  Mont;  Fort 
Peck,  Mont ;  Fort  Belknap,  Mont. ;  Northern  Cheyenne,  Mont ;  Yakima,  Wash. 
Colville,  Wash.;  Skokomish,  Wash.;  Fond  du  Lac,  Minn.;  Bois  Fort,  Minn. 
Red  Ij&ke,  Minn. ;  Oneida,  N.  Y. ;  Onondaga,  N.  Y. ;  St  Regis.  N.  Y. ;  Tonawanda 
N.  Y. ;  Tuscarora,  N.  Y. ;  Santa  Clara,  N.  Mex.;  Standing  Rock,  S.  Dak. 
CJheyenne  River.  S.  Dak. ;  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. ;  Lower  Brule,  S.  Dak. ;  Rosebud 
S.  Dak. ;  Yankton,  S.  Dak. ;  Turtle  Mountain,  N.  Dak. ;  Goeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
Lemhi,  Idaho ;  Lac  Du  Flambeau,  Wis. ;  Bad  River,  Wis. ;  (Colorado  River,  Ariz. 
Giia  Bend,  Ariz. ;  Jemez,  Pueblo,  N.  Mex. ;  Sia,  Pueblo,  N.  Mex. ;  Acoma,  Pueblo 
N.  Mex.;  Sandia,  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.;  San  Juan.  Pueblo.  N.  Mex.;  Isleta,  Pueblo 
N.  Mex. ;  Picuris,  Pueblo,  N.  Mex. ;  Nambe,  Pueblo.  N.  Mex. ;  San  Felipe,  Pueblo 
N.  Mex.;  Laguna.  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.;  Pecos,  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.;  Santa  Domingo 
Pueblo,  N.  Mex.;  Toas,  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.;  Santa  Clara.  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.;  Santa 
(31ara  Reservation,  N.  Mex.;  Tesuque,  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.;  San  Ildefonso,  Pueblo. 
N.  Mex. ;  Pojoaque,  Pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Com- 
ndssloner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Indian  Office,  except  for  the  publications  which 
are  indicated  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  PENSIONS. 

principal  administrative  officials. — O)mmissioner ;  Deputy  Commissioner; 
Disbursing  CHerk;  Chief  CHerk;  Medical  Referee;  Law  Clerk;  Chiefs:  Board 
of  Review,  Army  and  Navy  Division,  Certificate  Division,  Civil  War  Division, 
Finance  Division,  Law  Division,  Mail  and  Supplies,  Record  Division.  Special 
Examination  Division.  Admitted  Files. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  CJommlflsioner  of  Pensions  supervises 
the  examination  and  adjudication  of  all  claims  arising  under  laws  passed  by 
Congress  granting  pensions  on  account  of  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy  rendered 
wholly  prior  to  October  6,  1917;  claims  for  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of 
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Uie  last  Bickneas  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners ;  and  also  claims  for  bounty- 
Itnd  warrants  based  upon  military  or  naval  service  rendered  prior  to  March 
8.1855. 

Qenenl  jmhlieations, — (a)  Orders,  Instructions,  and  Regulations  governing 
PeosioD  Bureau.  (3-1239.)  This  publication  contains  a  description  of  the 
organisation  of  the  bureau,  rules  of  discipline  in  force,  methods  of  conducting 
bosliiess,  and  rules  of  evidence  in  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims.  It  is 
intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  employees  of  the  bureau. 

(5)  Information  relating  to  Army  and  Navy  Pensions.  (3-1580.)  This  pam- 
phlet sets  forth  the  conditions  entitling  to  pension,  instructions  in  filing  claims, 
eridoice  required  to  establish  claim,  tables  of  rates  of  pension  and  attorney's 
fees  fixed  by  law. 

(c)  O>mpilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  Governing  the  Granting 
of  Army  and  Navy  Pulsions.  Compiled  under  the  Direction  of  the  CJommis- 
Bkner  of  Pulsions  and  Published  in  Accordance  with  the  Provisions  of  Section 
4748,  Revised  Statutes.  (3-1571.)  Contains  classified  excerpts  from  the  United 
States  Statutes  relating  to  pensions. 

(d)  Card  Records  in  U^  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  (3-1240.)  Contains, 
as  its  name  implies,  a  description  of  all  the  card  records  in  use  in  the  bureau. 

The  above  publications  are  distributed  free  on  request 

Aimual  and  other  periodical  publications. — Ck)mmissioner*s  Annual  Report 
It  GODtains  a  sunmiary  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the  bureau  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  It  also  contains  tables  of  statistics  regarding  the 
applications  filed,  the  paisioners  on  the  roll,  losses  and  gains  to  the  roll,  amount 
of  payments  to  pensioners,  costs  of  administration  and  the  work  of  the  bureau* 
It  la  distributed  free  on  request 

Ocrre$pondence. — ^Requests  for  publications  should  be  made  to  The  Chief 
(tak,  Bureau  of  Pensions,  Washington,  D.  (X 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

Prkwlpdl  adnUrUstrative  offloials, — O)mmissioner  of  Patents ;  First  Assistant 
Oommlssioner ;  Assistant  Conmiissloner ;  C^ief  Clerk ;  Examiners  in  Chief ;  Law 
Examiners;  Chiefis:  Division  of  Finance,  Division  of  Assignment,  Division  of 
Pnblications,  Drafting  Division,  Division  of  Issue  and  Gazette,  Division  of  Man- 
uscript and  Photolithographs,  Division  of  Mails  and  Files,  Librarian.* 

Principal  examiners,  in  charge  of  divisions:  Acoustics,  Horology,  Record- 
ers, etc.;  Artesian  and  Oil  Wells,  Stone  Working,  etc.;  Buckles,  Buttons, 
(Clasps,  and  Sign  Bxhibiting;  Builders'  Hardware,  Locks,  Cutlery,  etc.;  Car- 
riages and  Wagons;  Chemistry;  Classification;  Electricity,  A;  Electricity,  B; 
Eaectridty  C;  Electric  Railways  and  Signaling;  Firearms,  Ordnance,  Marine 
and  Aoial  Navigation ;  Furniture ;  Harvesters,  Music,  and  Bookbinding ;  Heat- 
ing Apparatus;  Hoisting  and  Handling  Materials;  Industrial  Chemistry;  In- 
terferences; Internal-combustion  Engines;  Leather-working  Machinery  and 
Products;  Machine  Elements;  Masonry,  Bridges,  and  Fireproof  Buildings; 
Metallurgy  and  Electric  Heaters;  Metal  Working;  Mills,  Thrashing,  Butchering, 
etc;  Optica,  Tdys,  and  Velocipedes;  Paper  Manufacture,  Printing,  and  Tyj^ 
Bar  Madiines ;  Phot<^!Taphy  and  Instruments  of  Precision ;  Plastics,  Glass  and 
(Xttting;  Pumps  and  Hydraulic  and  Fluid  Current  Motors;  Railway  Draft  Ap- 
pliances, and  Resilient  Wheels  and  Tires ;  Railways  and  Railway  Rolling  Stock ; 
Receptacles  and  CSieck-controlled  Apparatus;  Refrigeration,  Heat  Exchange, 
Padaging,  and  Dispensing  Liquids;  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Surgery;  Sew- 
ing Machines  and  Apparel ;  Sheet  Metal  and  Wire  Working,  etc ;  Steam  En- 
gineoing;  Textiles;  Tillage;  Tobacco,  Presses,  and  Ventilation;  Medicines; 
Trade-Bfarks  and  Designs;  Typewriters,  Fluid  Burners,  and  Illumination; 
Washing,  Brushing,  and  Abrading;  Water  Distribution;  Woodworking. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties, — ^The  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  patent  laws,  and  supervision  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  granting  of  letters  patent  for  inventions,  and  registration  of  trade- 
marks. He  is  by  statute  made  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  the  Patent  Office, 
and  has  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of  interference  cases,  of  the  patent- 
ability of  inventions,  and  of  registration  of  trade-marka  Appeals  lie  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents'  decision  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

*  Library  contains  100,000  volumes  ,.*^ — > — 
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C^eneral  Puhlicationa. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  g«ieral  pnbllcatloiis 
Issued,  and  price  is  given  where  not  for  free  distribution:  (a)  Glassiflcatioo 
of  Patents  According  to  the  Arts,  1917.    Price,  25  cents. 

(b)  Manual  of  Classification,  1916.  Includes  a  list  of  classes  and  subclasses 
by  titles  of  invention,  and  is  used  as  a  reference  book  in  making  examinations 
with  reference  to  particular  inventions.    Price,  25  cents. 

(c)  Definitions  of  Classification,  January,  1912.  Describes  extent  and  indi- 
cates nature  of  inventions  in  classifications.    Price,  50  cents. 

{d)  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States.    Free. 

(e)  Rules  of  Practice,  Patent  Office.  Includes  forms  of  application  for  mak- 
ing patent,  and  schedule  of  fees.    Free. 

(/)  Laws  and  Rules  of  Practice  Concerning  Registration  of  Trade-Marks. 
Includes  fiurms  and  outlines  of  procedure.    B'ree. 

(ff)  Rules  of  Practice  of  the  Patent  Office  for  Registration  of  Prints  and 
labels  under  Certain  Sections  of  the  Copyright  Act.  Includes  forms  and  out- 
line of  procedure  registration.    Free. 

(h)  List  of  Women  Inventors,  from  1790  to  1888.    Price,  60  cents. 
Appendix  No.  1,  from  1888  to  1892.    Price,  25.  cents. 
Appendix  No.  2,  from  1892  to  March  1,  1895.    Price,  25  cents. 

(<)  Catalog  Scientific  Library,  Patent  Office,  to  1878.    Price,  |6. 
Additions  to  Ubrary,  1878  to  1888.     Price,  $4. 
Additions  to  Library,  1888  to  1888.    Price,  $4. 

(/)  Manual  of  Classification  of  the  German  Patent  Office  ( English) .     Price,  $1. 

(k)  Copies  of  Pat^ts.  Printed  copies  of  the  specifications  and  drawings  of 
all  patents  issued  and  all  trade-marks  registered  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Patent  Office  for  5  cents  each. 

Method  of  dMrihution  of  general  puhlications, — ^All  items  to  which  a  price 
is  fixed,  except  copies  of  patents,  are  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office.  Copies  of  patents  and  all  publications  marked 
••free"  are  distributed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Patent  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  puhUcations. — (a)  Official  Gazette  of  the  Patent 
Office.  This  is  issued  once  a  week,  and  contains  Illustrations  and  claims  of 
patents,  reissues,  and  designs,  and  publications  of  trade-marks  for  which  regis- 
tration is  asked.  It  is  indexed  and  contains  selected  decisions  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  and  United  States  Courts.  Subscription  price  is  $5  per 
year;  single  copies  10  cents.  Sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Single  copies  may  also  be  purchased  from  Commissioner 
of  Patents. 

(b)  Trade-Mark  Supplement  This  includes  material  In  reference  to  trade- 
marks appearing  in  the  Official  Gazette.  It  is  sold  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  Patent  Office,  at  5  cents  per  copy. 

(c)  Commissioner's  Decisions.  This  is  an  annual  publication,  containing  the 
Decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  of  the  United  States  Courts. 
It  is  compiled  from  the  Official  Gazette  and  is  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  at  $1. 

(d)  Classification  Bulletins.  This  is  issued  semiannually  and  continues  the 
work  covered  by  the  Definitions  of  Classification.  Since  January,  1912,  Bulle- 
tins 28  to  37  have  been  issued.  Sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  at  10  cents  each. 

(e)  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Issued  In  January 
and  contains  alphabetical  list  of  patents,  patentees,  trade-marks,  and  labels  and 
prints  registered.  Sent  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Official  Gazette,  but  sold 
separately  by  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  $1  each. 

(/)  Administrative  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Distributed  free 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Patent  Office,  upon  application. 

List  of  publications. — A  price  list  of  publications  of  the  Patent  Office  with 
schedule  of  fees  of  the  office  for  the  Issuance  of  patents,  trade-marks,  etc^  is 
available  for  free  distribution  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Indexes. — Indexes  to  patents  have  been  issued  as  follows:  (a)  General 
Index  of  Patents,  1790  to  1873.  Includes  name  of  inventor,  residence,  date  of 
patent,  number,  etc.     Price,  $10. 

(ft)  Index  of  Patents,  1790  to  1836.  Photollthographed  from  Patent  Office 
Records.    Price,  |6. 

(o)  Index  to  Patents  relating  to  Electricity.  Patents  granted  by  the  United 
States  prior  to  June  30,  1882.    Price,  $5. 
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(4)  Index  to  Patents  to  Electricity.  Appendixes  tor  each  fiscal  year,  from 
Jane  30,  1882,  to  June  30,  1897.    Price,  $L50. 

(e)  Index  to  Frencli  Patents,  1790  to  1876.  Translated,  compiled,  and  pab- 
llshetl  under  the  authority  of  the  C!ommissioner  of  Patents.    Price,  $10. 

(/)  index  to  Italian  Patents,  1845  to  May  1,  1882.  Translated,  compiled, 
and  published  under  authority  of  the  Ck>mmlssioner  of  Patents.    Price,  $1. 

Msiling  li9t», — ^The  only  mailing  list  maintained  is  one  for  the  Ofladal 
Gtxette,  which  is  sent  to  Members  of  Oongress  and  libraries. 

Comtpondence. — Requests  for  all  publications  which  are  sold,  except  Copies 
of  PuttnU,  should  be  addressed  to  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  accompanied  by  price  indicated.  Requests 
for  Copies  of  Patents,  costing  5  cents  each,  and  all  publications  for  free  dis- 
tribation  should  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Patent  OflSce, 
Washington,  D.  G. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

TVindpai  adminUtrative  officials  and  specialists, — Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion; Chief  Cleric;  Editor;  Librarian;'  Chiefs:  Statistical  Division,  Mails  and 
Files  Division,  Division  of  School  Administration,  Division  of  Higher  Education, 
Division  of  Rural  Education,  Division  of  Foreign  £iducational  Systems,  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Eklucation,  Division  of  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Division 
of  Immigmnt  Education,  Kindergarten  Division,  Division  of  Negro  EMucation, 
Division  of  Home  Education,  Division  of  School  Hygiene,  Division  of  Civic  Edu- 
cation. Alaskan  Division;  Specialists  in  Rural  Education;  Specialist  in  Com- 
monity  Center  Organization;  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education. 

Omcral  information  and  duties. — ^The  duties  required  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  by  law  are  as  follows:  1.  To  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as 
will  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  In  the  States,  Territories, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  such  information  respecting 
the  nuthorization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods 
of  teaching  as  will  aid  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  country, 

2.  To  administer  the  schools  provided  by  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  natives  of  Alaska  and  the  funds  for  the  care  of  the  health  of  these  natives, 
to  direct  the  reindeer  industry  and  other  industries  for  their  education  and 
snpport 

a.  To  supervise  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emm^t  for  the  support  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

In  the  pursuance  of  the  duties  under  1,  the  Bureau  of  Bklucation  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education — 

(a)  Serves  as  a  clearing  house  of  Information  in  regard  to  statistical  and 
other  facts  pertaining  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

(b)  Collects,  digests,  and  reports  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
principles  and  policies  of  education. 

(c)  Upon  request,  advises  legislatures  and  city  councils  and  State,  county, 
and  municipal  boards  of  education  and  school  officers  and  Ixmrds  and  other 
officers  of  individual  schools  In  regard  to  educational  policies.  Frequently, 
to  enable  it  to  do  this  work,  it  makes  surveys  of  State,  county,  and  municipal 
school  systems  and  of  individual  schools  and  colleges. 

(d)  Directs  and  assists  In  scientific  Investigations  and  experiments  and  f6r 
the  discovery  and  tests  of  principles  of  education. 

ie)  Promotes  and  aids  in  promoting  necessary  and  desirable  tendencies  in 
education,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  full  and  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation for  all. 

Omenl  publications. — ^The  general  publications  of  the  bureau  are  issued  at 
Irregular  intervals  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  of  which  about  50  are  issued  each 
year.  About  900  of  these  bulletins  are  available  at  present  either  through  pur- 
chase from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  or  (while  the  limited  edition  is 
available  for  free  distribution)  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  They  cover 
practically  the  entire  field  of  educational  discussion. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^The  bulletins,  titles,  and 
topicB  listed  above  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 

s  Library  contains  176,000  rolamea 
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ment  Printiiig  Office.  A  price  list  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Oommi»- 
sioner  of  Education.  A  limited  edition  of  the  latest  bulletins  issued  are  avail- 
able for  free  distribution  by  the  Ck)niniissioner  of  Eiducation,  and  when  these 
are  exhausted  correspondents  are  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  This  report  is  usually  issued  in  two  volumes  and  contains 
statistics  relating  to  education  in  the  United  States,  etc.  A  few  of  the  reports  and 
especially  the  last  one  are  available  for  free  distribution  on  application  to  the 
Oommissioner  of  Education.  Other  Annual  Reports,  as  far  back  as  1870,  are 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovernment  Printing  Office,  and 
price  list  will  be  sent  on  application. 

(d)  Monthly  Record  of  Current  Ekiucational  Publications.  This  is  published 
as  a  Bulletin  each  month,  and  is  mailed  free  to  graduate  students  of  education 
and  others  interested  in  school  and  college  work.  Recent  copies  are  available 
for  free  distribution  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  back  numbers  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  at  5  cents  per  copy. 

(c)  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  £iducation  for  the  Natives  of 
Alaska.  This  is  issued  as  a  Bulletin  each  year.  Recent  reports  are  for  free 
distribution,  and  earlier  reports  can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  10  to  25  cents  per  copy. 

(d)  Educational  Directory.  This  is  issued  as  a  Bulletin  each  year  and 
contains  lists  of  the  principal  State  school  officers;  executive  officers  of  State 
boards  of  education;  executive  officers  of  State  library  commissions;  county 
superintendents  of  schools ;  superintendents  of  public  schools  In  cities ;  colleges 
and  universities,  giving  presidents  and  heads  of  departments  of  education; 
presidents  and  deans  of  professional  schools;  summer  school  director?;  libra- 
rians of  public  and  society  libraries;  educational  associations  and  periodicals, 
etc.    For  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents  fit  20  cents  per  copy. 

(e)  Series  of  Bulletins  issued  at  irregular  intervals  on:  (1)  History  of 
public-school  education  in  different  States.  (2)  History  of  higher  education  in 
the  different  States. 

List  of  publications, — ^A  list  of  publications  is  issued  about  twice  a  year,  and 
is  available  for  free  distribution  on  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. The  list  contains  about  600  Bulletins,  Circulars,  and  Annual  Reports 
for  sale  and  for  free  distribution. 

Indexes  to  publications, — ^The  only  indexes  so  far  issued  are:  {a)  Bulletin, 
1909,  No.  7,  containing  an  index  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ekluca- 
tion  from  1807  to  1907.  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  10 
cents  per  copy. 

(6)  In  the  series  of  bulletins  entitled  Monthly  Record  of  Current  Educa- 
tional Publications  an  index  is  published  each  year,  usually  in  June,  containing 
an  index  of  publications  from  February  of  the  preceding  year  to  January  of 
the  current  year.  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  5  cents 
per  copy. 

(c)  Bibliographies  of  various  subjects  have  been  published  in  the  series  of 
Bulletins  as  follows:  No.  26,  1912,  Child  study  (free) ;  No.  29,  1912,  Mathe- 
matics teaching  (10  cents) ;  No.  16,  1913,  Medical  inspection  (15  cents)  ;  No.  1, 
1911,  Science  teaching  (6  cents) ;  No.  22,  1913,  Industrial,  vocational,  and  trade 
education  (10  cents) ;  No.  59,  1913,  Education,  1910-11  (free) ;  No.  32,  191i 
Relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education  (free) ;  No.  30,  1915,  Educa- 
tion, 1911-12  (free). 

Correspondence, — ^Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed:  (1)  For 
publications  for  sale,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  For  publications  available  for  free  distribution,  and  for  the  list  of 
publications,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  With  the  exception  of  the  schools  for  native  children  in  Alaska,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  schools  In  the  Terri- 
tories or  outlying  possessions.  O>rrespondence  In  regard  to  these  schools 
should  be  addressed  as  follows :  Philippine  Islands — ^Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C;  Hawaii — Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Porto  Rico— Commissioner  of  Education,  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Canal  Zone — Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone; 
White  Schools  In  Alaska — ^The  Governor  of  Alaska,  Juneau,  Alaska ;  Indians  In 
the  United  State*— The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington^  D.  C. 
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GEOLOGICAL  SUKVEY. 

Principal  adm4fU9traHv^  offlciaia  and  divisions, — ^Director  of  the  Geological 
Snrvey.  Administrative  Geologist,  Chief  Clerk.  I.  Geologic  Branch:  (A) 
Geology  Division — Eastern  Areal  Geology.  Western  Areal  Geology,  Metallifer- 
ous Deposits,  Nonmetalliferous  Deposits,  Iron  and  Steel  Alloys,  Coastal  Plain 
Inv€Stli?ation8,  Western  Coal,  Eastern  Coal,  Oil  and  Gas,  Glacial  Geology, 
Paleontology  and  Stratigraphy;  (B)  Mineral  Resources  Division — Metallic  Ee- 
soarces.  Nonnietallic  Resources;  (C)  Alaskan  Mineral  Resources  Division; 
(D)  Chemical  and  Physical  Research  Division — Chemistry  Section,  Physics 
Section.  II.  Topographic  Branch:  Atlantic  Division.  Central  Division,  Rocky 
Monntain  Division,  Northwestern  Division,  Pacific  Division,  Military  Surveys 
Dj\islon.  III.  Water-Resources  Branch :  Surface  Water  Division,  Water  Utlll- 
MtloD  Division,  Ground  Water  Division.  IV.  Land  Classification  Board ;  Coal 
Division,  Phosphate  Division,  Metalliferous  Division,  Oil  Division,  Power  Divi- 
sion, Irrigation  Division.  V.  Administrative  branch:  Disbursing  Office,  Ac- 
counts Division,  Executive  Division,  Library.  VI.  Publication  Branch :  Editor 
^  Publications,  Distribution  of  Documents,  Chief  Engraver. 

Gmeral  information  and  duties. — The  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  is 
chansetl  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  geological  survey  and 
dB^ficatlon  of  the  public  lands  and  the  examination  of  the  geologic  structure, 
mineral  resources,  and  mineral  products  of  the  national  domain. 

In  conformity  with  this  authorization,  the  Geological  Survey  has  been  en- 
ga^  In  making  a  geologic  map  of  the  United  Sta'tes,  Involving  both  topographic 
ind  geologic  surveys.  In  examining  the  country's  mineral  resources,  in  collecting 
annoally  the  statistics  of  mineral  production,  and  in  conducting  investigations 
relatinfr  to  surface  and  underground  waters. 

Publications. — The  publications  of  the  survey  consist  of  books  and  maps 
describing  or  depicting  features  of  areas  in  the  United  States  or  In  its  posses- 
sions. The  books  consist  of  annual  administrative  reports  and  annual  volumes 
of  statistics  of  mineral  production  and  publications  issued  at  Irregular  Intervals 
oalled:  (a)  Bulletins,  (&)  Professional  Papers,  (c)  Water-Supply  Papers,  {d) 
UoDographs,  and  (e)  Geologic  Folios. 

These  publications  describe  and  discuss,  by  selected  areas,  the  geography, 
geology,  paleontology,  ore  deposits  and  other  mineral  Resources,  and  the  water 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions.  They  Include,  for  example, 
papers  on  physiography,  glaciology,  petrography,  mineralogy,  topography  as 
determined  by  spirit  leveling,  trlangulatlon,  primary  traverse,  profiles  of  rivers, 
sites  arallable  for  the  development  of  water  power,  records  of  the  measurement 
of  stream  flow,  reports  on  the  quality  of  surface  waters,  underground  waters, 
tbeir  occurrence  and  character. 

The  survey's  annual  publications  are  as  follows:  (a)  Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Survey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Fiscal  Year. 

(6)  "Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States."  Issued  annually  in  two 
parts;  gives  statistics  of  mineral  production  by  calendar  year  and  contains 
notes  on  mineral  resources.  Advance  chapters  of  this  report,  each  showing 
the  production  of  a  separate  mineral  or  group  of  minerals,  or  the  production 
of  certain  minerals  by  selected  geographic  units,  are  published  as  rapidly  as 
the  statistics  can  be  compiled^ 

(c)  Bulletin,  In  two  parts,  entitled.  Contributions  to  Economic  Geology. 
Short  papers  and  preliminary  reports  for  the  year.  Part  I.  Metal  and  non- 
metals  excq;)t  fuels.    Part  II.  Mineral  fuels. 

(d)  Bulletin  entitled.  Mineral  Resources  of  Alaska.  Report  on  progress  of 
investigations  for  the  year. 

(c)  Professional  Paper  entitled,  Shorter  Contributions  to  General  Geology 
(for  the  year). 

(/)  Water-supply  Papers:  (1)  Contributions  to  hydrology  for  the  year;  (2) 
Sorfacc  water  supply  of  United  States  for  the  year,  usually  printed  In  12  parts. 

An  these  publications  are  distributed  free.  The  separate  papers  In  these 
reports  are  issued  as  advance  chapters  as  soon  as  possible  aifter  the  papers 
hafe  been  prepared.  They  describe  and  discuss  particular  areas  or  deposits  of 
ipedal  features,  such  as  have  already  been  indicated. 

Method  of  distribution  of  publications. — The  Bulletins,  Professional  Papers, 
AoAoal  Reports,  and  the  volume  entitled  *'  Mineral  Resources  '*  (published  also 
in  "advance  chapters")  are  distributed  free  by  the  survey;  the  monographs 
are  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
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Uie  Geologic  Folios  and  topographic  maps  are  sold  by  the  surrey  at  the  cost  of 
pnbllcatloii. 

Lift  of  puhlicatiofu.—A  complete  list  of  all  the  publications  of  the  6eol<^caI 
Survey,  including  those  published  for  free  distribution,  those  for  sale,  and  those 
out  of  print,  is  available  for  free  distribution  by  the  survey,  and  is  revised 
twice  a  year.  The  number  of  Annual  Reports  listed  is  38;  of  Balletins  over 
670;  of  Monographs  over  50;  of  Professional  Papers  oy&t  100;  of  Water-Supply 
Papers  over  420. 

Indexet  to  p«5licaltofM.— The  survey's  list  of  book  publications  contains 
finding  lists  of  subjects  and  authors.  The  survey  has  issued  three  general  in- 
dexes of  its  publications,  as  follows:  (a)  Bulletin  100  (1893)  ;  (b)  Bulletin 
m  (1901;  (c)  Bulletin  215  (1903),  which,  taken  together,  constitute  an  index 
of  the  survey's  publications  to  1913.  Omplete  indexes  to  the  survey's  publi- 
cations on  Alaslwa  and  to  the  volumes  of  Mineral  Resources  are  in  preparation. 
Indexes  of  the  Water-Supply  Papers  are  published  in  Water-SuDoly  Pao^s 
119, 380,  and  480.  *'*'  j'         i^ 

ifaiUnif  ia<«.— The  survey  has  no  mailing  list  for  all  its  publications  but 
maintains  in  its  library  a  distribution  list  of  about  500  Institutional  libraries, 
from  which  publications  are  received  by  the  survey.  It  has  a  mailing  list  of 
persons  to  whom  monthly  lists  of  new  publications  are  sent 

AtUu  •heets.—the  United  States  C^Iogical  Survey  has  been  engaged  since 
Its  organisation  in  making  a  topographic  survey  and  atlas  of  the  United  States. 
The  unit  of  survey  is  a  quadrangle  measuring  15%  30^,  or  1*  each  way  an 
area  covering  one-sixteenth,  one-fourth,  or  one  "  square  degree."  The  unit  of 
publication  is  an  atlas  sheet  16}  by  20  inches,  and  each  sheet  is  a  topoirraphic 
map  covering  one  of  the  alwve-descrlbed  areas.  As  the  sheets  are  uniform  in 
sise,  the  larger  the  area  covered  the  smaller  the  scale  of  the  map.  The  scale 
of  the  full-degree  map  Is  1 :  250.000,  that  of  the  30'  map  is  1 :  125,000,  and  that 
of  the  15'  map  is  l:62,50a  Each  map  Is  designated  by  the  name  of  some 
wiril-known  place  or  feature  appearing  on  It,  and  the  names  of  published  maps 
of  adjoining  quadran^es  are  printed  on  Its  margins.  The  maps  are  engraved  on 
copper  and  printed  from  stone,  in  three  colors.  The  cultural  futures,  such  as 
roads,  railroads,  cities,  and  towns,  as  well  as  the  lettering,  are  in  black  •  the 

water  fieatures  are  in  |)lue ;  and  the  features  of  relief — hills,  mountains,  etc 

arc  shown  by  brown  contour  lines.  The  contour  interval  varies  with  the  scale 
of  the  map  and  the  relief  of  the  country.  Special  maps  with  different  outline 
sdieme  are  also  printed.  The  maps  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  sheet 
of  standard  8i«e.  Index  circulars  showing  available  maps  will  be  «;ent  free  of 
charge.  Persons  desiring  Index  circulars  should  specif  the  State  or  St»fcM&  in 
which  they  are  interested.  stares  m 

State  map9. — Base  maps  of  certain  States  have  been  printed.  These  marK«. 
which  are  printed  in  black  and  white  except  as  otherwise  noted  have  beon 
pr^Mired  in  connection  with  the  work  done  on  the  great  internaUonal  ma^rtof 
the  world  and  are  published  on  a  scale  of  1:  500,000,  or  approximately  8  mil^ 
to  the  inch.  A  few  maps  are  printed  on  a  scale  of  16  miles  to  the  inch  ThVv 
show  in  accurate  position  all  the  principal  cities,  towns,  villages,  streamo  ««J 
railroads  and  the  main  political  subdivisions.  «"«s,  ana 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  State  maps  sold  by  the  (Geological  Survey  -  AlaKamsi 
Arkansas,  OonnecUcut,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,'  Delewnn^ 
and  Maryland,  Florida,  Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky    MarvlnTwi 
Michigan,   Minnesota,    Mississippi,   Missouri,   Montana,   New    Ham'pshire  IiAh 
Yermont,  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  New  York.  North  Carol fw!./ 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregan,  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.   Vlr^rJi 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  — ^^    t  i*^inia. 

United  States  map*.— The  following  maps  of  the  Unlteil  States  are  issuec)  «r»^ 
sold  by  the  survey :  Wall  map,  49  by  76  inches :  map,  18  bv  28  inches  •  a  lUlio^ 
<rf  hypsometric  map ;  base  map,  11  by  16  inches,  scale  190  miles  to  an  inoh  •  k« 
map,  8i  by  12  inches,  scale  260  miles  to  an  inch,  •  oase 

Map  of  North  America.^The  survey  has  printed  and  has  fbr  sale  a  mnv^  ^ 
North  America,  29  by  38  inches,  scale  158  miles  to  an  Inch.  ^  ^^ 

Geoiogic  map^.—Oeologic  maps  are  contained  In  the  folios  of  the  Oci<%ir.«»< 
Atias  of  the  United  States  and  In  other  publications  of  the  Geological  S«^-^*^ 
A  list  of  the  folios  and  of  the  other  publications  may  be  obtained  free  of  oiJ«^«J' 

International  map  of  the  irorfd.— The  first  three  sheets  of  the  North  Am<i^VE^' 
Series  of  the  International  Biap  of  the  World  have  been  published  by  th^  v£^ 
liiKical  Surrcgr  •«  follows;    Boston  Sheet  (North  K-19).  includes  nK»t  of  n^ 
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EDi^nd;  San  Francisco  Bay  Sheet  (North  J>10),  part  of  California;  Point 
OoDception  Sheet  (North  I-IO),  part  of  California. 

Sheets  of  the  international  map  have  been  published  by  other  countries  as 
follows:  The  Highlands  (Scotland)  sheet  (North  O-30) ;  The  Hebrides  (Eur(^;>e) 
sheet  (North  0-29) ;  Constantinople  (Europe)  sheet  (North  K-35;  Kenhardt 
(Africa)  sheet  (South  H-^) ;  Rome  (Europe)  sheet  (North  K-^) ;  Budapest 
(Europe)  sheet  (North  L-34) ;  Alexandria  (Africa)  sheet  (North  H-35). 
These  sheets  can  probably  be  obtained  from  EM  ward  Stanford,  map  publisher, 
12-14  Long  Acre,  W.  C,  London,  England.  Information  in  regard  to  the  other 
sheets  in  progress  can  be  obtained  from  Certain  Bureau,  International  Map  of 
the  World,  Building  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  England.  Sheets 
of  this  map  of  the  world  measure  24  by  25  inches ;  scale  is  1 : 1,000,0(X),  about 
16  miles  to  the  inch ;  52  sheets  to  the  United  States. 

CarreMpondence. — All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

Frincipal  adminUtrative  offloials, — Director  and  Chief  Engineer ;  Chief  Coun- 
sel ;  Assistant  Chief  CJounsel,  Denver,  CJolo. ;  CJounsel,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  0>n- 
snltlDg  Engineer  to  the  Secretary ;  Statistician ;  Chief  of  Construction,  Denver, 
Cola;  Chief  Clerk. 

Otneral  informaiian  and  duties, — ^The  Director  and  Chief  Engineer,  the  Chief 
of  Construction,  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  under  the  per- 
soDiil  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary,  are  charged  with  the  survey, 
construction,  and  operation  of  the  Covernment  irrigation  works  in  the  arid 
States  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  17,  1902,  the  reclamation  act,  and  acts 
am^atory  thereof.  The  States  included  in  the  operations  of  the  service  are 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  the 
States  west  to  the  Pacific  coast 

PutUcations, — ^The  following  general  publications  and  special  reports  have 
been  issued,  (a)  State  Ck>operative  Reports  of  Oregon  and  California:  Cali- 
fornia—Iron  Canyon  project,  Pit  River  basin,  lower  Pit  River  project. 
Oregon — Deschutes  project,  Ochico  and  Crooked  River  project,  Silver  Lake 
project,  John  Day  project.  Rogue  River  Valley  and  Willamette  Valley  project, 
lUllieur  and  Owyhee  project,  Harney  and  Silver  Creek  project,  and  Warner 
VaUey  and  White  River  projects. 

(b)  Manual  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  (Sold.)  C]k)ntains  the  rules  and 
reflations  of  the  service  covering  engineering,  legal,  accounting,  operation, 
and  maintenance  branches. 

(c)  Hydraulic  and  ESxcavation  Tables.  (Sold.)  This  Is  a  handbook  of  tables 
■sed  In  the  design  of  irrigation  canals  and  structures,  and  includes  tables  of 
flow  of  water  In  open  channels,  through  pipes,  and  over  weirs,  stadia  tables, 
and  other  data. 

id)  Tables  for  Reinforced  Concrete.  (Sold.)  This  handbook  contains  tables 
of  bending  moments,  percentages  of  steel,  spacing  of  steel  bars  and  wire,  bond 
of  steel  in  concrete,  material  required  for  concrete,  etc. 

(e)  Measurement  of  Irrigation  Water.  (Sold.)  A  handbook  for  ditch  riders 
and  canal  superintendents,  giving  a  description  of  weirs  and  tables  to  be  used 
for  computing  flow  of  water  in  canals. 

(/)  OpersLtion  and  Maintenance  Use  Book.  (Sold.)  A  manual  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  branch  of  the  service,  describing  organization,  raetliods, 
reports,  and  forms  used. 

ig)  Specimen  Field  Notes  and  Plats.  (Free.)  Pamphlet  giving  sample  of 
surrey  field  notes,  town-site  plats,  and  reservoir-site  plats. 

(k)  Agricultural  Pamphlets.  (Free.)  A  series  of  six  pamphlets  discussing 
irrigation,  capital  required,  prices,  value,  and  profits  from  lands,  stocking  farms, 
profits  from  farm  animals,  and  size  of  farms  for  most  economical  development. 

(0  Settlement  Pamphlets.  (Free.)  A  series  of  pamphlets  describing  the 
30  projects  under  construction  and  oi)eration  by  the  service. 

(i)  General  Reclamation  Circular — Laws.  (Free.)  Pamphlet  containing 
the  laws  under  which  the  service  is  operated,  including  the  Reclamation  Act, 
Bedamation  Extension  Act,  and  Irrigation  District  Act. 

ik)  Organization  of  Water  Users  Associations.  (Free.)  Pamphlet  giving 
the  form  of  organization  of  the  project-settlers'  associations. 

il)  Standard  Designs  of  Irrigation  Structures.  (Sold.)  A  series  of  12 
designs  of  structures  as  follows:  Abutments  (concrete  bridge),  Bri<^tta(wood 
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and  steel).  Buildings  (wooden,  camp),  Culverts  (pipe  and  concrete).  Drops 
(wooden,  canal),  Flumes  (wooden,  canal).  Flumes  (concrete,  canal).  Gates 
(cast-iron).  Retaining  walls  (concrete),  Spillways  (concrete,  canal).  Turnouts 
(pipe  and  concrete  box),  and  Weirs  and  orifices  (wooden). 

im)  Specifications  and  Plans.  (Sold.)  A  series  of  over  300  spedflcatioDs 
with  plans  used  in  the  construction  of  the  irrigation  works,  extra  copies  of 
which  are  for  sale.  A  partial  list  is  as  follows:  Balanced  valves  for  danLs. 
Bridges  of  all  kinds,  Canals  (cross-section  and  profiles),  Checks  and  chutes, 
CJoncrete  structures  (Irrigation),  Culverts  of  all  kinds,  Dams  (earth  and 
masonry).  Dams  (rolling  crest).  Drops  (concrete,  notched),  Flumes  (steel  and 
concrete),  Gates  and  valves  (high-pressure).  Gates  (radial  and  talntor).  Ma- 
chinery (exc,  cons.,  etc.),  Movable  crest  for  dams,  Pipes  (wood  stave,  con- 
crete, and  steel).  Siphon  spillways  and  siphons,  Steel  bars  for  reinforcement. 
Tunnels  and  tunnel  lining,  Turbines  and  water  wheels,  Wasteways  and  spill- 
ways. 

(n)  Standard  Specifications.  (Sold.)  A  series  of  standard  specification 
paragraphs  on  general  conditions,  methods  of  construction,  irrigation  instruc- 
tions, materials,  cement,  telephone  lines,  etc. 

(o)  Special  Drawings,  separate  from  specifications.  (Sold.)  A  series  of 
drawings  of  sluicing  gates,  analyses  of  the  stresses  in  the  high  masonry  and 
low  diversion  dams,  types  of  cylinder  valves,  and  types  of  movable  dam  crests. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^The  publications  above  listed 
are  distributed  free  or  sold  by  the  I^eclamation  Service  as  indicated  under  each 
individual  item. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a).  Annual  Reports.  The  An- 
nual Reports  of  the  service  describe  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  vari- 
ous irrigation  projects,  and  include  statistical  data  on  engineering  crops  and 
farm  data.  The  ninth  and  fifteenth  annual  reports  give  a  complete  description 
of  the  construction  from  the  beginning  of  work  to  Qie  date  of  issue.  The  re- 
ports are  distributed  free  by  the  Reclamation  Service  as  long  as  copies  are 
available.     Also  sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

(b)  Reclamation  Record.  The  Record  is  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  service. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  projects  and  in- 
cludes illustrated  articles  of  Interest  to  water  users  and  irrigation  engineers. 
Many  of  the  articles  are  contributed  by  experts  In  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  Record  is  sent  free  to  all  water  users  on  the  projects  and  to  a 
selected  list  of  libraries  and  individuals.  To  others  the  subscription  price  is 
60  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Chief 
CJlerk,  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  remittances 
(postal  money  order  or  New  York  draft)  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Special" 
Fscal  Agent,  United  States  Reclamation  Service.  Postage  stamps  will  not  be 
accepted. 

List  of  publications. — A  list  of  publications  free  and  for  sale  Is  Issued  and 
revised  about  once  each  year.  This  list  also  includes  those  publications  issuei) 
by  other  departments  of  the  Government  containing  reference  to  the  engineering 
or  agricultural  work  of  the  service. 

Indexes  to  publications. — The  only  separate  index  printed  is  one  of  the  first 
to  tenth  annual  reports,  which  is  available  for  free  distribution.  Indexes 
are  included  in  all  annual  reports,  the  Manual,  Use  Book,  and  other  publica- 
tions and  in  bound  volumes  of  the  Reclamation  Record. 

Lists  of  engineering  articles  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
appearing  in  the  technical  journals  are  printed  as  separates  and  are  Indexcxl. 

Mailing  lists. — A  mailing  list  for  the  Reclamation  Record,  limited  as  stated 
to  water  users  and  those  subscribing,  is  maintained  by  the  service. 

Maps. — ^The  maps  issued  comprise  large  and  small  project  maps,  showlnir 
topography  and  principal  irrigation  canals;  si)ecial  maps  showing  the  specloJ 
features  of  a  project ;  town-site  plats ;  and  farm-unit  plats. 

These  maps  are  all  sold  and  are  included  in  the  list  of  publications  Issued. 
The  list  of  projects  is  as  follows:  Arizona,  Salt  River  project;  Arizona-Cali- 
fornia, Yuma  project;  California,  Orland  project;  (IJolorado,  Grand  Valley 
project,  Uncompahgre  Valley  project;  Idaho,  Boise  project,  Minidoka  project. 
King  Hill  project;  Kansas,  Garden  City  project;  Montana,  Blackfeet  project 
Flathead  project.  Fort  Peck  project,  Huntley  project.  Milk  River  project  Sun 
River  project;  Montana-North  Dakota,  Lower  Yellowstone  project;  Nebraska- 
Wyoming,  North  Platte  project;  Nevada,  Truckee-Carson  project;  New  Mexico, 
Carlsbad  project,  Hondo  project;  New  Mexico-Texas,  Rio  Grande  project; 
North  Dakota,  Wllliston  project;  Oregon,  Umatilla  project;  Oregon-California. 
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KbuDath  project ;   Soutb  Dakota,  Belle  Pourche  project ;   Utah,   Strawberry 

VaDey  project ;  Washington,  Okanogan  project,  Yakima  project — Storage  unit, 

Soniurslde  onit,  Tieton  unit ;  Wyoming,  Shoshone  project 
Maps  of  preliminary  surveys  of  projects  in  the  West  are  issued.  ■ 
Correipondenoe, — ^All  requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the 

Chief  Clerk,  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  Wasliington,  D.  G. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

Principai  adminUtrative  affloials. — ^Director;  Chief  Clerk;  Chiefs  of  Divl- 
8iof»:  Fuel  and  Mechanical  Equipment,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Metallurgical,  Mineral 
Technology,  Mining,  Petroleum;  Chiefs  of  Section:  Legal,  Mine  Accidents 
StitlBtics,  Government  Coal  Inspection,  Publications,  Editorial,  Accounts,  Li- 
brary, Petroleum  Technology. 

OenenU  information  and  duties. — ^The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  ia 
chaffed  with  the  Investigations  of  the  methods  of  mining,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  safety  of  miners  and  the  appliances  best  adapted  to  prevent  accidents, 
the  possible  innprovement  of  conditions  under  which  mining  operations  are 
carried  on.  the  treatment  of  ores  and  other  mineral  substances,  the  use  of 
explosives  and  electricity,  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  other  inquiries  and 
tKhnological  Investigations  pertinent  to  such  industries.  He  also  has  charge 
of  tests  and  analyses  of  coals,  lignites,  ores,  and  other  mineral  fuel  substances 
belonging  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  has  supervision  over  the  mine 
bnpector  for  Alaska,  and  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  act  for  the 
rcgalation  of  explosives  during  the  war. 

QfMenU  jmblicationM. — ^The  Bureau  of  Mines  publications  contain  the  results 
at  sdentiflc  and  technologic  investigations  concerning  mining,  in  the  prepara- 
tkn,  treatment,  and  utilization  of  mineral  substances  with  a  view  to  improving 
health  conditions,  and  increasing  safety,  eflkiency,  economic  development,  and 
conaearving  resources  through  the  prevention  of  waste  in  the  mining,  quarry- 
fns,  metallurgical,  and  other  mineral  industries ;  investigations  of  explosives  and 
pett;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  the  investigation  of  mineral  fuels  and 
onflnished  mineral  products  belonging  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  their  most  efficient  mining,  preparation,  treatment,  and  use. 

Tbe  bureau  publishes  three  classes  of  reports:  Bulletins,  Technical  Papers, 
and  Miners'  Circulars. 

(•)  Tbe  Bulletins  present  in  detail  the  results  of  technical  and  scientific  in- 
festigations  in  mining  and  metallurgical  methods,  and  therefore  are  of  in- 
terest chiefiy  to  engineers,  chemists,  mine  officials,  and  other  persons  famiHar 
with  the  subjects  discussed. 

(6)  The  Technical  Papers  are  shorter  and  less  formal  than  the  Bulletins 
and  contain  preliminary  statements  of  the  results  of  the  larger  Investigations, 
or  describe  the  shorter  investigations  incident  to  a  larger  one. 

(e)  The  Miners*  Circulars  deal  with  topics  relating  to  accident  prevention 
and  rescue  and  first-aid  methods,  the  safeguarding  of  health  and  other  matters 
that  directly  concern  the  workers  In  mines,  mills,  and  metallifrglcal  plants. 
These  circulars  are  written  in  simple,  nontechnical  language,  and  are  printed 
in  much  larger  editions  than  are  the  Bulletins  and  Technical  Papers. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — ^A  limited  edition  of  each 
plication  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  printed  for  free  distribution  to  residents 
of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  Because  of  the  demand  within  the 
United  States  and  the  limited  supply,  the  bureau  can  not  undertake  to  send  its 
reports  free  to  residents  of  foreign  countries,  except  Canada,  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  Cuba,  in  which  countries  the  mailing  frank  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  honored. 

As  the  demand  for  many  of  the  bureau's  publications  can  not  be  met  by 
tbe  free  editions  printed  under  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  and  as 
the  bureau's  investigations  have  broadened  so  that  no  one  person  is  likely  to 
take  an  equal  interest  in  all  of  them,  applicants  for  publications  are  asked 
to  cooperate  In  Insuring  an  equitable  distribution  by  applying  for  only  those 
publications  that  are  of  especial  Interest.  In  asking  for  publications,  the  ap- 
pUcant  should  order  them  by  number  and  title.  Applications  should  be  ad- 
drened  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Aa  the  editions  of  the  bureau*s  publications  are  limited,  they  are  frequently 
eihausted  within  a  few  weeks  after  issuance.  When  the  editions  are  exhausted 
it  ii  Deceasary  for  the  applicants  to  apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
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Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  maintains  a  supply  tliat 
is  sold  at  the  cost  of  printing;  or  the  reports  may  be  consulted  at  pnblic 
libraries  throughout  the  country.  No  publications  are  sold  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  no  money  for  publications  should  be  sent  to  it 

If  the  applicant  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  publication  is  still  avail- 
able for  free  distribution,  he  may  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  he  will 
be  notified  promptly.  In  addition  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  prints 
price  lists  of  the  mining  publications,  and  these  may  be  purchased  from  that 
ofncial  upon  request  When  purchasing  publications  through  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  prepayment  of  the  price  should  be  made  In  cash  (exact  amount) 
or  by  postal  or  express  money  order  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

Upon  application  a  monthly  postal  card  descriptive  of  the  publications  issued 
by  the  bureau  is  sent  to  all  persons  interested  in  mining  and  the  mineral  in- 
dustries. In  this  way  patrons  of  the  bureau  are  kept  informed  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations. 

The  Safety  First  Train,  by  J.  L.  Cochrane,  1917,  46  pp.,  illua,  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  tour  and  exhibits  of  this  train.    Free  distribution. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  The  Bureau  of  Mines  prints  an 
Annual  Report  in  a  limited  edition  for  free  distribution  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
This  report  Is  intended  mainly  as  an  administrative  review  of  the  work  of 
the  bureau  and  as  such  is  not  supposed  to  be  of  general  interest  to  the  mining; 
public,  (b)  The  bureau  also  publishes  each  month  a  statement  of  fatalities 
in  coal  mines  which  are  distributed  free  to  coal-mining  officials  and  to  mine 
operators,  (o)  Yearly  statements  of  fatalities  in  coal  and  metal  mines, 
quarries,  metallurgical  plants,  and  coke-oven  plants  are  distributed  io  tbe 
same  manner  as  the  technical  papers,  (d)  In  addition  the  bureau  issues 
various  schedules  of  fees  for  testing  explosives,  mine  lamps,  and  other  mine 
apparatus.  The  schedules  are  of  interest  to  manufacturers  of  explosives,  mine 
lamps,  coal -cutting  machines,  etc.,  and  are  of  interest  mainly  to  them.  They 
are  also  distributed  free  to  mining  men  who  are  directly  interested. 

lAat  of  publications. — ^The  bureau  issues  a  complete  list  of  publications  about 
four  times  a  year,  each  time  bringing  the  list  up  to  date.  This  list  is  dis- 
tributed free.  The  bureau  also  issues  a  monthly  list  of  publications  which 
is  sent  free  to  all  persons  who  have  requested  that  they  be  kept  in  touch  with 
the  bureau's  work. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^An  index  Is  now  In  preparation  and  will  be  issued 
within  the  next  few  months.  Tlie  edition  will  be  for  free  distribution,  but  will 
be  limited  to  those  making  specific  requests  for  it 

Mailinff  lists. — ^The  bureau  does  maintain  a  number  of  mailing  lists  for 
scientific  libraries,  mining  schools,  certain  technical  papers,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical associations,  mine  inspectors,  assistant  mine  inspectors,  etc  The 
technical  press  where  directly  interested  in  the  bureau's  publications  exchanges 
its  publications  for  those  of  the  bureau. 

A  select  list  of  coal  miners  and  another  of  metal  miners  are  on  mailing  lists 
to  receive  all  of  the  circulars  pertaining  to  safety.  Goal  operators  and  mining 
engineers  afe  on  another  mailing  list  to  receive  the  monthly  statements  of  coal- 
mine fatalities. 

It  is  not  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  maintain  mailing  lists  generally 
for  individuals  for  the  reason  that  the  activities  of  the  bureau  cover  so  wid« 
a  range  that  no  one  person  could  possibly  be  interested  in  all  of  the  various 
publications. 

Correspondence. — Requests  fOr  publications  should  be  addressed  to  DirectoC 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  O. 

NATIONAL  PABK  SERVICE. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Director,  Assistant  Director,  Chief  Clerk 
General  information  and  duties. — The  Director  of  National  Parks  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  the  national  parks,  the  national  monumenti 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Hot  Springs  Red 
ervation  In  Arkansas,  including  the  maintenance,  improvement,  and  protection 
of  the  parks,  monuments,  and  reservation,  and  the  control  of  the  concessioner! 
operating  tlie  utilities  therein  for  the  care  of  visitors. 

The  following  17  national  parks  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Park  Service :  Crater  Lake,  Greg. ;  General  Grant  Cat ;  Glacier,  Mont ;  Ha  wan 
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Bawafl;  Hot  Springs  Resen-atlon,  Ark.;  Lassen  Volcanic,  Cal.;  Mesa  Verde, 
Ooio.;  Mount  Rainier,  Wash.;  Piatt,  Okla.;  Casa  Grande  Ruin,  Ariz.;  Rocli^ 
Moontain,  Colo.;  Sequoia,  Cal.;  Sullys  Hill,  N.  Dak.;  Wind  Cave,  S.  Dak.; 
VeDowstone,  Wyo.,  Mont,  and  Idaho;  Yosemite,  Cal.;  Mount  McKlnley,  Alaska. 

The  following  22  national  monuments  are  under  the  supervision  of  tlie 
.Vidonal  Park  Service:  Devils  Tower,  Wyo.;  Montezuma  Castle,  Ariz.;  El 
Motto,  N.  Mex, ;  Clmco  Canyon,  N.  Mex. ;  Shoshone  Cavern,  Wyo.;  Natural 
Bridges,  Utah ;  Gran  Quivira,  N.  Mex. ;  Sitka,  Alaska ;  Rainbow  Bridge,  Utah ; 
Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  Mont ;  Colorado,  Colo. ;  Verendrye,  N.  Dak. ;  Muir 
Wooi,  Oftl. ;  Pinnacles,  Cal. ;  Tumacacori,  Ariz. ;  Zion,  Utah ;  Petrified  Forest, 
Arix. ;  Navajo,  Ariz. ;  Papago  Saguaro,  Ariz. ;  Dinosaur,  Utah ;  Sleur  de  Monts, 
Me. ;  and  Capulln  Mountain,  N.  Mex. 

The  following  11  national  monuments  are  under  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
mre,  and  Inserted  here  for  convenience  of  reference :  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings,  N. 
Slei. ;  Jewel  Cave,  S.  Dak. ;  Tonto,  Ariz. ;  Wheeler,  Colo. ;  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. ; 
Oregon  Caves,  Oreg. ;  Walnut  Canyon,  Ariz.;  Devil  Postpile,  Cal.;  Bandeller, 
N.  Mex. ;  Mount  Olympus,  Wash. ;  Old  Kasaan,  Alaska. 

The  following  two  national  monuments  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Department:  Big  Hole  Battle  Field,  Mont;  Cabrillo,  Cal. 

General  pubHoations, — ^The  following  general  publications  have  been  issued, 
aod  are  available  for  free  distribution  by  the  National  Park  Service  or  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  as  indicated  for  each  item : 

(1)  AU  principal  parka  and  monuments. — Glimpses  of  our  National  Parks. 
«pp..  iUus.     (Free.) 

Appropriations,  1879-1918,  for  National  Parks.    20  pp.     (Free.) 

Progress  In  Development  of  Nationnl  Parks.    39  pp.     (Ftee.) 

National  Parks  Portfolio.    260  pp.  271  views.    Paper,  35  cents ;  cloth,  55  cents. 

National  Park  Conferences:  Proceedings,  First  Conference,  September,  1911. ' 
210  pp.    15  cents.    Proceedings,  Second  Conference,  October.  1912.    146  pp.    15 
wDti    Proceedings,  Third  Conference,  March,  1915.     166  pp.    20  cents.     Pro- 
ceedings, Fourth  Conference,  January,  1917.    25  cents. 

Guidebooks  by  United  States  Geological  Survey : 

(•)  Guidebook  of  the  Western  United  States,  Part  A,  The  Northern  Pacific 
Roote,  with  a  side  trip  to  Yellowstone  Pa1*k,  by  M.  R.  Campbell  and  others. 
'Bulletin  611,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.)  1915.  212  pages,  27  route  maps,  27 
plateB,  39  text  figures.    60  cents. 

(fe)  Gaidebook  of  the  Western  United  States,  Part  B,  The  Overland  Route, 
vith  a  side  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park,  by  W.  T.  Lee,  R.  W.  Stone,  H.  S.  Gale, 
iDd  others.  (Bulletin  612,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.)  1915.  244  pages,  29 
rtwte  maps,  50  plates,  20  text  figures.    50  cents. 

(c)  Guidebook  of  the  Western  United  States,  Part  C.  The  Santa  Fe  Route, 
ilth  a  side  trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  by  N.  H.  Darton  and 
others.  (Bulletin  613,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.)  1915.  194  pages.  25  route 
Bupa,  42  plates,  40  text  figures.    50  cents. 

(d)  Guidebook  of  the  Western  United  States,  Part  D,  The  Shasta  Route  and 
Coast  Line,  by  J.  S.  Diller  and  others.  (Bulletin  614,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 
IfllH   142  pages,  19  route  maps,  33  plates,  15  text  figures.    50  cents. 

Tbe«  guidebooks  are  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Oflice,  at  price  enumerated  above. 

(General  information  bulletins  of  each  of  the  principal  parks  are  Issued  each 
year  as  separates,  and  are  for  free  distribution. 

(1)  Crater  Lake  Park,  40  Illus. 

(2)  Crater  Lake  National  Park, — Forests  of  Crater  Lake  Park.    40  pp.    illus. 

30  cents. 

(;€ological  History  of  Crater  Lake.    82  pp.    illus.    10  cents. 

General  Information.    Annual  Pamphlet.    Free. 

Oddebook,  Bulletin  614,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Part  D,  142  pp. 
nioa.   50  cents. 

Panoramic  View  of  Oater  Lake  Park.  16§  by  18  Inches.    26  cents. 

(3)  General  Orant  National  Park. — Forests  of  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  (Jen- 
Btl  Grant  Parks.    40  pp.    illus.    20  cents. 

General  Information.    Pamphlet  issued  annually.    Free. 
Tbe  Secret  of  the  Big  Trees.    24  pp.    illus.    5  cents. 

(4)  Glacier  Naiioniil  Park, — General  Information.  Pamphlet  Issued  annu- 
lily.  Free. 

Qaders  of  Glacier  Park.    48  pp.    illus.    15  centa 
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Glacier  National  Park,  a  Guida  Bulletin  600,  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  30  cents.  Origin  of  the  Scenic  Features  of  the  Park.  42  pp.  lUus, 
15  cents.  Panoramic  View  of  Glacier  Park.  18^  by  21  inches.  25  cents.  Som« 
Lakes  of  Glacier  Park.    32  pp.    iUus.    10  cents. 

(5)  Hot  Springs  Reservation, — Analyses  of  the  Waters  of  the  Hot  Springs, 
and  Geological  Sketch.    56  pp.    10  cents. 

General  Information.    Pamphlet  issued  annually.    Free. 

(6)  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, — ^Antiquities  of  the  Mesa  Verde  Park.  Bui 
letin  41,  Bureau  of  Ethnology.    58  pp.,  plates  and  figures.    40  cents. 

Antiquities  of  Mesa  Verde  Clltf  Palace.  Bulletin  51,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  8S 
pp.,  plates  and  figures.    45  cents. 

£2xcavation  and  Repair  of  Sim  Temple.    32  pp.    lllus.    15  cents. 

General  Information.    Pamphlet  issued  annually.    Free. 

Panoramic  View  of  Mesa  Verde  Park,  221  by  19  inches.    25  cents. 

Report  on  Ancient  Ruins  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  1875-76.  Geologic  an^ 
Geographic  Survey  Ter.,  Tenth  Report,  $1.80. 

(7)  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, — ^Features  of  Flora  of  Mount  Ralniei 
Park.    48  pp.    lllus.    25  cents. 

Forests  of  Mount  Rainier  Park.    32  pp.    lllus.    20  cents. 
General  Information.    Pamphlet  Issued  annually.    Free. 
Mount  Rainier  and  Its  Gladers.   48  pp.    lllus.    15  cents. 
Panoramic  View  of  Mount  Rainier  Park.     In  ten  colors,  19  by  20  Inches 
25  cents. 

(8)  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. — General  Information.  Pamphlet  Issued 
annually.    Free. 

Geological  History,  or  a  Guide  to  Rocky  Mountain  Park,    lllus.    10  cents. 
Panoramic  View  Rocky  Mountain  Park.     In  colors,  14  by  17  Inches.    2J 
>cents. 

(9)  Sand  Dunes  of  Indiana, — ^R^>ort  on  Proposed  Sand  Dunes  National  Park 
Indiana,  1917.    Contains  hearings.    Chicago,  October,  1916,  113  pp.     Free. 

(10)  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument, — ^The  Coastal  Setting,  Rocks  ant 
Woods.  Includes  papers  on  Coast  of  Maine,  (Geology  and  Woc^  of  Moua 
Desert    Free. 

The  Sleur  de  Monts  Monument,  4.917,    4  pp.    lllus.    Free. 
Additional  papers  can  l>e  obtained  from  custodian.  Bar  Harbor,  Ma 

(11)  Sequoia  National  Park, — Forests  of  Yosemlte,  Sequoia,  and  Crcnera 
Grant  Parks.    20  cents. 

€^eral  Information.    Pamphlets  Issued  annually.    Free. 

The  Secret  of  the  Big  Trees    (in  parks).    24  pp.    lllus.    5  centa 

(12)  Yellowstone  National  Park, — Fishes  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Pari 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.    Document  No.  818.    28  pp.    lllus.    5  cents. 

Fossil  Forests  of  Yellowstone  Park.    82  pp.    illus.    10  cents. 

C^eneral  Information.    Separate  pamphlet  Issued  annually.    Free. 

Geological  History  of  Yellowstone  Park.    24  pp.    illus.    10  cents. 

Geysers,  1912.    32  pp.    23  lllus.    10  cents. 

Panoramic  View  of  Yellowstone  Park.    In  colors,  18  by  21.    25  cents. 

Railroad  Guidebooks,  with  Side  Trips  to  Yellowstone  Park.  Bulletin  611 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Northern  Pacific  Route,  50  cents.  Bulletin  611,  U.  S 
Geological  Survey,  Overland  Route,  50  cents.  (Both  over  200  pages  each  an 
include  route  maps  and  Illustrations.) 

(13)  Yosemite  National  Park, — Forests  of  Yosemlte,  and  Other  Parks,  4 
pp.    lllus.    20  cents. 

General  Information.    Separate  pamphlet  issued  annually.    Free. 
Panoramic  View  of  Yosemlte  Park.    Bight  colors,  18  by  18  Inches.     25  centj 
Sketch  of  Park  and  Origin  of  Yosemite  and  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley.    10  cend 
The  Secret  of  the  Big  Trees,  Yosemlte,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  ParkJ 

Includes  a  statement  of  climatic  conditions  In  California  and  Asia  during  i 

period  of  3,400  years.    24  pp.    14  lllus.    5  centa 

(14)  Casa  Grande  Ruin. — General  Information  Circular.    31  pp.    Free. 
Method  Oj  distribution  of  publications. — ^The  above  publications  are  for  sal 

by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washingtoi 
D.  C  except  where  noted  "Free,"  these  publications  being  forwarded  o 
application  to  the  Director,  National  Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications,— (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Sui)ei 
intendent  of  National  Parks  for  the  fiscal  year  which  contains  extracts  of  w 
ports  of  park  supervisors,  but  no  descriptive  matter.    For  free  distribution. 
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(I)  General  InfOTmation  Circalara.  Hiese  are  issued  each  season  and  con- 
tain information  regarding  hotels,  camps,  points  of  interest,  sketch  map,  roles 
^  regulations,  and  list  of  boolcs  and  magazine  articles.  Free  distribution. 
A  separate  pamphlet  is  published  for  each  of  t^e  paries  as  follows :  Crater 
Uke,  Glacier,  Hot  Springs,  Reservation,  Mesa  Verde,  Mount  Rainier,  Rocky 
)loiintain.  Sequoia  and  General  Grant,  Wind  Gave,  Yellowstone,  Yosemite, 
Oasa  Grande  Rain. 

(e)  General  Information  Pamphlet  in  regard  to  National  Monumeits  Ad- 
Binifltered  by  the  War  Department,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.    34  in  alL    For  free  distribution. 

(tf )  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Service  as  Organized  into  a  Separate  Bureau. 
ninstrated  and  with  mapa  258  pp.  A  recent  list  of  publications  Is  included 
in  tlUs  report  to  June  80,  1917.    pp.  246-249. 

lAtt  of  pubUcationa.— Two  lists  of  publications  are  issued  as  follows:  (a) 
List  of  publications  for  sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

(6)  List  of  publications  distributed  free  by  National  Park  Service. 

Mailing  lists, — ^Mailing  lists  are  kept  of  persons  desiring  to  receive  notices  of 
oadonal  park  publications  as  issued. 

Maps,— Maps  of  the  parks  and  monuments  have  been  issued  as  follows:  (a) 
AntomobUe  guide  maps,  printed  in  two  colors,  for  free  distribution:  Crater 
Lake  Park,  Greg. ;  Glacier  Park,  Mont ;  Mount  Rainier  Park,  WaAi. ;  Rocky 
Mountain  Park,  Colo. ;  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks,  Cal. ;  Y^ow- 
stone  Park,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming ;  Yosemite  Park,  Cal. 

(b)  Hap  of  the  United  States  west  of  Chicago,  printed  in  two  colors,  and 
4x)irlng  all  17  National  parks  and  22  National  monuments,  administered  by 
tbe  National  Parks  Service,  is  available  for  Tree  dlstribudon. 

(e)  Maps  of  parks  and  monuments  in  U.  S.  €reological  Survey  topographic 
sheets  as  follows :  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Greg. :  Limiting  parallels,  42* 
48^  and  43*  04'.  Limiting  meridians,  122*  and  122*  16^.  Size,  19  by  22  inches. 
S<!t]e,  1 :  62,500,  or  about  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  50  feet  An  illus- 
trated description  of  the  lake  and  the  manner  of  its  formation  is  given  on  the 
bad[  of  the  sheet.    Price,  10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale. 

Glader  National  Park,  Mont:  Limiting  parallels,  48*  14'  S6"  and  49*. 
Limitli«  medians,  113*  10'  and  114*  30".  Size,  81  by  35  inches.  Scale, 
1:125,000,  or  about  2  miles  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  100  feet  Price,  25 
cents  retail  or  15  cents  wholesala 

Hesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.:  Limiting  paraUels,  87*  09'  18"  and  87* 
21'.  Limiting  meridians,  108*  15'  and  108*  87'  80".  Size,  81  by  46  inches. 
Setle.  1:81,250,  or  about  one-half  mile  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  25  feet 
Price,  20  c^its  retail  or  12  cents  wholesale. 

Honnt  Rainier  National  Park,  Wash.:  Limiting  parallels,  46*  48'  43"  and 
IT  CO'.  Limiting  meridians,  121*  30'  and  121*  55'.  Size,  22  by  23  incdies. 
Scale,  1 :  62,500,  or  about  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  100  feet  Price, 
10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale. 

leltowBtone  National  Park,  Wyo.-Mont-Idaho :  Limiting  parallels,  44*  08' 
ir  and  45*  01'  55".  Limiting  meridians,  110*  and  111*  05'  58".  Size,  32  by 
S6  Inches.  Scale,  1 :  125,000,  or  about  2  miles  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  100 
feet   Price,  25  cents  retail  or  15  cents  wholesale. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  Cal.:  The  park  limits  established  by  acts  of  Con- 
sresi  are  shown  In  colora  Limiting  parallels,  87*  80'  and  88*  15'  89".  Limit- 
ins  meridians,  119*  and  120*.  Size,  29  by  81  inches.  Scale,  1 :  125,000,  or  about 
2  miles  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  100  feet  Price,  25  cents  retail  or  15  cents 
wholesale.  Also  issued  folded  between  covers ;  price,  40  cents  retail  or  24  cents 
wholesale.  The  Yosemite  Valley  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  on  the  Yosemite 
Valley  map.     (See  below.) 

Some  of  the  national  parks  and  reservations  are  shown  in  whole  or  in  imrt 
OQ  the  standard  topographic  maps,  as  indicated  below. 

Can  Orande  Ruins,  Ariz. :  The  northern  part  of  this  area  is  shown  on  the 
Sicaton  map.  Scale,  1 :  62,500,  or  about  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  50 
feet  Price,  10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  Cal.:  Shown  on  the  Tehipite  map.  Scale, 
1:125,000,  or  about  2  miles  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  100  feet  Price,  10 
ccDts  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale. 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Ark.:  Shown  on  the  map  of  Hot  Springs  and 
TkinUy.  Scale,  1 :  62,500,  or  about  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  20  feet 
Price,  10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale. 
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Piatt  National  Park,  Okla.:  This  park  is  at  the  town  of  Sulphur,  Murray 
County,  which  is  shown  on  the  Stonewall  map.  Scale,  1:125,000,  or  about  2 
miles  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval,  50  feet  Price,  10  cents  retail  or  6  cents 
wholesale. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.:  The  greater  portion  of  this  park  is 
shown  on  the  Longs  Peak  map.  ^cale,  1 :  125,000,  or  about  2  miles  to  1  inch. 
Contour  interval,  50  feet.    Price,  10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  Cal. :  Shown  on  the  Kaweah  and  Tehipite  maps. 
Scale,  1 :  125,000,  or  about  2  miles  to  1  inch.  Contour  intwval,  100  feet  Price 
of  each  map,  10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  S.  Dak.:  Shown  on  the  Harney  Peak  and  Her- 
mosa  map&  Scale,  1:125,000,  or  about  2  miles  to  1  inch.  Contour  interval* 
100  feet    Price  of  each  map,  10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale. 

Tosemite  Valley,  Cal.:  Shown  on  the  Tosemite  Valley  map.  Limiting  par- 
allels, 37'  42'  and  37'  47'  05".  Limiting  meridians,  119^  80'  and  119*  43'  40". 
Scale,  1 :  24,000,  or  aboy t  2i  Inches  to  1  mile.  Contour  interval,  50  feet  Price, 
10  cents  retail  or  6  cents  wholesale. 

The  maps  are  sold  by  the  Director  of  the  Qeological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Correspondence. — ^For  publications  available  for  free  distribution  address. 
Director,  National  Park  Service,  Washington,  D.  C  For  publications  for  sale, 
as  Indicated  by  price,  address  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Remittances. should  be  by  money  order,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  CAPITOL  BTHLDING  AND 

GROUNDS. 

PrincifHU  administrative  offloiaU, — Superintendent,  Chief  Clerk,  Chief  Elec- 
trical Engineer,  Accountant  Civil  Engineer. 

General  information  and  duties.— By  the  act  of  April  16,  1802  (12  Stat,  ttl7), 
the  supervision  of  the  Capitol  extension  and  the  erection  of  the  new  dome  was 
transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  By 
the  act  of  March  30,  1867  (15  Stat,  13),  It  was  provided  that  all  Improvements, 
alterations,  and  repairs  of  the  Capitol  should  be  made  under  direction  of  the 
architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  should  be  paid  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  act  of  August  15,  1876  (19  Stat.  147),  conferred  upon  the  architect  "  care 
and  supervision  "  of  the  Capitol  building,  and  provided  that  estimates  therefor 
should  be  submitted  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  also  that  the  archi- 
tect should  perform  all  duties  pertaining  to  the  Capitol  formerly  performed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings.  The  act  of  February  14,  1902  (82  Stat, 
20),  changed  the  title  of  the  architect  to  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  Qrounda 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications, — Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  distributed  free.  Works  of  Art  In  the  United  States  Capitol 
Building,  Including  Biographies  of  the  Artists,  1913. 


PART  VIII.— DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(For  location  of  department  and  bureaus,  see  page  100.) 

PrincifHil  administrative  officiaU, — Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Assistant  Secre- 
tirles  (3),  Assistants  to  the  Secretary  (3),  Private  Secretary  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Chief  Clerk,  Assistant  Chief  Clerk  and  Captain  of  the  Watch, 
Assistant  in  Charge  of  Supplies,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  Appointment  Clerk. 
Solicitor,  Chief  of  Office  of  Farm  Management,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Office  of 
Inq)ection,  Attorney  In  Charge  of  Forest  Appeals,  Special  Agent  on  Exhibits. 
Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements:  Chief  of  Division  and  Disbursing 
Clerk,  Administrative  Assistant,  Cashier  and  Chief  Clerk,  Accountant  and 
Bookkeeper,  Supervising  Auditor,  Deputy  Disbursing  Clerk.  Publication 
Work:  Chief  Editor  in  Charge  of  Editorial  Office;  Chief  of  Office  of  Informa- 
tion; Division  of  Publications — Chief,  Assistant  Chief  in  Charge  of  Printing, 
Chief  Clerk,  AsslstantM  in  Charge  of  Indexing,  Dlustrations,  and  Document 
Section. 

Generol  information  and  duties. — ^The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged 
witli  the  work  of  promoting  agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense.  He  exercises 
general  supervision  and  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  department  and  formu- 
lites  and  establishes  the  general  policies  to  be  pursued  by  its  various  branches 
and  offices. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  becomes  Acting  Secretary  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Secretary  and  assists  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  work  of 
tbe  dqmrtment. 

The  Chief  Clerk  has  general  supervision  of  clerks  and  employees;  of  the 
erder  of  business  of  the  department  and  of  records  of  the  Secretary's  office; 
and  of  expenditures  froni  appropriations  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  rents,  etc. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  general  regulations  of  the  d^art- 
ment  and  is  custodian  of  buildings. 

The  Appointment  Clerk  prepares  all  papers  connected  with  appointments, 
transfers,  promotions,  reductions,  details,  furloughs,  and  removcds,  and  has 
charge  of  correspondence  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  He  is  custodian 
of  oaths  of  office  and  personnel  reports.  He  has  the  custody  and  use  of  the 
department  seal. 

The  Solicitor  is  the  l^al  adviser  of  the  Secretary  and  the  bends  of  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  department.  He  directs  and  supervises  all  law  work  of 
the  department 

The  Office  of  Exhibits  handles  the  correspondence  of  the  department  relative 
to  exhibits  at  fairs  and  expositions  of  various  kinds ;  cooperates  with  several 
branches  of  the  department  in  preparing  exposition  material;  ships,  installs, 
and  cares  for  such  exhibits ;  and  investigates  methods  of  displaying  them. 

The  Office  of  Information  is  established  to  secure  the  widest  possible  circu- 
lation In  popular  form  for  the  discoveries  and  recommendations  of  the  scientists, 
specialists,  and  field  workers  of  the  department.  It  gives  out  to  the  public 
press  agricultural  facts  taken  from  publications,  official  orders,  and  also  from 
oral  statements  of  specialists.  Material  so  disseminated  Is  set  forth  in  such 
form  as  to  attract  public  attention,  be  easily  understandable,  and  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  the  methods  recommended.  A  weekly  news  letter  is  published. 
The  office  also  prepares  circulars,  posters,  and  pamphlets  designed  to  assist 
workers  in  carrying  out  educational  and  demonstration  plans. 

The  Office  of  Forest  Appeals  investigates  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Forest  Service  and  reports  Its  findings  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  Department  Library  contains  150,000  books  and  pamphlets.  Including 
an  extensive  collection  on  agriculture,  a  large  and  representative  collection  on 
the  sciences  related  to  agriculture,  and  a  good  collection  of  standard  reference 
books.  Periodicals  currently  received  number  2,337.  A  dictionary  catalogue 
is  k^  on  cards;  which  number  about  347,000.  The  librarian  has  charge  of 
the  foreign  mailing  lists,  and  domestic  list  of  libraries. 
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The  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements  has  charge  of  the  disbursements 
of  public  funds  appropriated  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  keeping 
of  accounts  and  appropriate  ledgers  in  connection  therewith. 

The  work  of  the  Eklitorial  Office  includes  the  consideration  and  critical  exami- 
nation of  all  manuscripts  submitted  for  publication  by  the  various  bureaus, 
divisions,  and  offices  of  the  department.  In  making  criticisms  and  suggestlonn 
for  the  improvement  of  manuscripts,  the  chief  editor  is  authorized  to  consult 
fully  and  freely  with  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices,  the  authors 
of  manuscripts,  and  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  department 

The  Division  of  Publications  conducts  all  business  of  the  department  trans- 
acted with  the  Government  Printing  Office;  has  general  supervision  of  all 
printing,  including  the  indexing,  illustration,  binding,  and  distribution  of 
publications,  and  the  maintenance  of  mailing  Ists. 

Publishing  bureaus. — ^There  are  13  publishing  bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  results  of  their 
investigations  are  published  as  contributions  to  the  departmental  series  of 
publications.  Previous  to  July  1,  1913,  each  bureau  had  a  series  of  bulletins 
and  a  series  of  circulars,  and  in  addition  to  these  the  Secretary's  Office  issued 
bulletins,  numbered  reports,  circulars,  and  annual  report&  These  bureau  series 
were  discontinued  on  the  date  mentioned,  and  In  the  paragraphs  below  the 
new  classification  of  the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
described. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

QenenU  publications. — The  publishing  bureaus,  divisions,  and  officers,  with  the 
subjects  coming  within  their  respective  provinces  upon  which  bulletins  are 
prepared  and  contributed  to  the  series  to  which  they  properly  belong,  are  given 
under  respective  bureaus. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^The  publications  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  distributed  free  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts.  When  copies  are  no  longer  available  for  that  purpose,  the  publi- 
cations may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper;  some  of 
them  can  be  secured  only  by  purchase.  There  are,  however,  certain  publica- 
tions such  as  Farmers'  Bulletins,  circulars  of  Information,  miscellaneous  cir- 
culars, etc,  of  which  reprints  are  frequently  made,  which  are  distributed  fi'ee 
upon  request  made  to  the  department 

Annual,  periodical^  and  other  publications. — ^A  new  classification  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  adopted  July  1,  1913,  as  follows : 

Department  bulletins. — ^The  popular  matter  heretofore  published  in  the 
bulletins  and  circulars  of  the  various  bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices  Is  now  pub- 
lished in  the  departmental  series  of  bulletins  which  contain  a  popular  discussion 
of  the  investigations  of  the  department.  A  subseries  of  these  bulletins,  known 
as  Professional  Papers,  is  issued,  which  contain  discussions  of  the  work  of  a 
professional  or  semiprofessional  nature,  dealing  with  crops,  animals,  and  similar 
matter,  which,  though  sometimes  handled  In  a  popular  way,  may  be  presented 
in  a  professional  or  technical  form.  These  are  generally  of  octavo  size.  Illus- 
trated by  plates  or  text  figures  or  both,  and  are  generally  printed  without  cover, 
title  page,  table  of  contents,  or  index,  and  are  Issued  in  editions  of  2,500  to 
several  thousand,  according  to  the  subject,  the  nature  of  the  demand,  and  the 
need  for  wide  distribution  of  the  Information.  Ck>ples  of  these  bulletins  are 
distributed  free  to  all  who  apply  for  them,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  When 
no  copies  are  available,  applicants  are  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  who  has  them  for  sale  at  a  nominal  price. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

Serial  publications. — ^Thls  series  comprises  (a)  the  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research,  in  which  are  included  scientific  and  technical  articles  giving  the 
results  of  investigations  and  scientific  experiments  by  the  department  The 
journal  is  published  weekly,  and  is  distributed  free  only  to  agricultural  colleges, 
technical  schools,  experiment  station  libraries.  State  universities,  Government 
depositories,  and  to  such  Institutions  as  make  suitable  exchanges  with  the 
department.  Further  distribution  is  by  purchase  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  the  subscription  price  being  $3  per  year. 
The  journal  Is  royal  octavo  in  size,  and  varies  from  20  to  48  pages. 

(b)  The  Experiment  Station  Record  is  published  monthly  and  contains  ab- 
stracts and  conunents  on  the  bcientlflc  work  bearing  on  agriculture  issued  by  the 
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ai^ctiltiiral  experiment  stations  and  other  institutions.  It  is  distributed  free  to 
persons  engaged  in  scientific  investigations  of  agricultural  subjects,  libraries  of 
experiment  stations,  agricultural  colleges,  and  collaborators  and  cooperators 
witb  the  department  Miscellaneous  applicants  may  procure  it  by  purchase 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  the  subscription  price  being  $1  per 
volume,  two  volumes  being  Issued  a  year,  or  15  cents  per  single  copy. 

(c)  The  Monthly  Crop  Report  is  issued  according  to  law.  It  contains  statis- 
tics with  regard  to  condition,  production,  and  yield  of  crops,  and  the  production 
and  value  of  farm  animals.  It  is  quarto  In  size,  contains  8  to  12  pages,  and  is 
sent  to  all  who  are  interested. 

{d)  The  Weeldy  News  Letter  Is  a  weekly  publication,  consisting  of  from  4 
to  8  pages.  It  is  published  for  the  information  of  the  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  is  sent  to  cooperators  of  the  department  It  can  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  who  has  it  for  sale  at  50  cents  a  year. 

(«)  The  Monthly  List  of  Publications  is  a  full-page  leaflet  issued  after  the 
first  of  each  month.  It  contains  a  list  by  numbers  and  titles  of  the  publications 
issued  during  the  preceding  month.  It  gives  the  title,  author,  and  number  of 
pages  of  each  publication,  and  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  after  the  department's  supply  is  exhausted,  to- 
gether with  a  short  slcetch  describing  the  character  of  the  bulletin  and  the  sec* 
tlon  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  particularly  applicable.  It  is  sent  free  to  all 
who  apply  for  it 

(/)  The  Monthly  Weather  Review  Is  a  quarto-sized  publication,  consisting  of 
12  numbers  to  the  volume,  and  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documentor 
tbe  subscription  price  being  $2.50  a  year. 

Conffressionai  publications. — ^These  publications,  required  by  law  to  be  printed* 
comprise  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  following : 

(a)  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  which  is  for  free  distribution  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

(6)  Annual  reports  of  the  various  bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices^  printed 
primarily  for  the  information  of  Congress.  The  edition  being  small,  Uxere  is 
little  miscellaneous  distribution. 

(c)  The  Yeaji^>ook  is  an  octavo  publication  and  contains  articles  of  the 
magazine  type,  describing  some  feature  of  the  work  of  the  department  It  com- 
prises from  600  to  800  pages ;  and  the  edition  is  500,000  copies,  of  which  470,000 
are  for  distribution  by  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  Congress. 
Thirty  thousand  copies  are  allotted  to  the  department  which  are  distributed- 
principally  to  its  correspondents  and  collaborators.  The  Yearbook  is  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  at  from  $0.75  to  $1  a  copy,  the  price  vary- 
ing in  different  years.  * 

(d)  The  Report  on  the  ESxperiment  Stations  comprises  a  review  of  the  work 
of  the  experiment  stations.  It  is  octavo  in  size  and  the  number  of  pages  varies 
from  300  to  500.    The  principal  distribution  is  to  the  stations  and  libraries. 

(e)  Report  on  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  is  an  octavo  volume, 
comprising  from  1,500  to  1,800  pages.  It  is  made  up  of  reports  of  soil  surveys  of 
different  localities  Issued  as  soon  as  prepared,  which  are  afterwards  included  in 
the  full  report  The  full  report  is  distributed  only  to  libraries,  althous^  the  ad- 
Tance  sheets  of  these  soil  surveys  are  distributed  free  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts,  the  department's  edition  being  only  1,000  of  each. 

Farmers*  Bulletins:  This  series  consists  of  practical,  concise,  and  specific 
information  on  matters  relating  to  country  life,  the  average  size  b^ng  16 
pages,  although  when  occasion  requires,  the  number  of  pages  is  increased  or 
decreased.  The  subjects  discussed  in  these  bulletins  are  handled  in  such  a 
way  that  the  statements  are  practically  in  the  nature  of  formulas,  and  they  are 
prepared  as  far  as  possible  to  apply  to  specific  sections  of  the  country,  and  are 
designed  to  be  of  practical  use  to  the  reader.  There  is  a  special  appropriation 
for  printing  these  bulletins,  four-fifths  of  all  of  the  number  printed  being  dis- 
tributed upon  the  orders  of  Senators,  Representatives  and  Delegates  in  Con- 
gress, leaving  one-fifth  for  distribution  by  the  department  The  department 
distributes  its  allotment  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  but  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  it,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
often  necessary  to  refer  applicants  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

lAHs  of  pubtication$, — ^The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  issues 
regularly  upon  the  last  day  in  the  month  the  Monthly  List  of  Publications, 
containing  a  statement  as  to  each  of  the  documents  issued  by  the  department 
during  that  period.    The  Monthly  List  is  mailed  to  all  persons  who  may  have 
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indicated  a  desire  to  receive  such  Information,  and  this  is  the  only  imblicatl<m 
of  the  department  that  is  forwarded  to  such  a  list  There  are  small  lists  kept 
in  the  different  bureaus  and  offices  to  which  publications  originating  in  those 
bureaus,  and  believed  to  be  of  special  interest  to  the  persons  on  these  llst^ 
are  mailed.  The  department  also  from  time  to  time  prints  a  list  of  the  Farmers^ 
Bulletins  available  for  distribution,  and  also  a  list  of  the  publications  Issued 
since  July  1,  1913,  at  which  time  the  new  series  were  established.  These  lists 
are  forwarded  to  applicants  upon  request  for  information  concerning  what  the 
department  has  available  for  distribution  on  various  subjects.  In  addition 
to  these  lists,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  I).  C,  issues  a  number  of  lists  of  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  classified  as  to  subjects,  copies  of  which  he 
will  mall  free  to  all  applicants.  These  lists  contain  a  statement  as  to  title, 
author,  pages,  illustrations,  prices,  etc.,  and  are  revised  from  time  to  time  so 
that  the  information  conveyed  by  them  may  refer  primarily  to  publications 
available  for  sale. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^Indexes  are  prepared  for  such  publications  as  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  justify  it.  These  include  the  Farmers*  Bulletins,  Yearbooks, 
Annual  Reports,  Periodicals,  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements,  etc.  The 
Indexes  published  separately  comprise,  therefore,  the  Farmers*  Bulletins,  the 
Yearbooks,  Crop  Report,  Weekly  News  Letter,  -and  Service  and  Regulatory 
Announcements.  These  Indexes  are,  as  a  rule.  Issued  in  limited  editions  and 
are  distributed  principally  to  libraries  and  educational  institutions  and  are  not 
available  for  wide  general  distribution.  In  many  cases  they  are  not  even  avail- 
able fbr  sale,  as  they  are  out  of  print.  As  long  as  copies  are  available  they  can 
be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mailing  lists, — ^There  are  a  number  of  lists  maintained  by  the  department 
to  which  are  mailed  free  certain  publications,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  depart- 
nlent*s  mailing  list  Is  very  large,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Crop  Reporter 
and  the  Monthly  List  of  Publications,  the  list  to  which  any  particular  publi- 
cation is  mailed  Is  very  small. 

Maps. — ^The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  issue  any 
maps  for  distribution,  preparing  only  outline  maps  for  the  use  of  its  various 
offices  and  investigators  and  such  as  may  be  nece&sary  for  the  Illustration  of 
particular  volumes.  No  individual  maps  are  either  for  free  distribution  or 
for  sale. 

Correspondence. — ^All  correspondence  regarding  the  publications  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  other  than  those  of  the  Weather  Bureau  should  be  ad- 
dressed, if  the  documents  are  available  for  free  distribution,  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Publications,  and  If  for  sale,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  whom  remittance  should  be 
made ;  no  remittance  of  any  kind  should  be  made  to  the  department,  as  It  does 
not  sell  Its  documents,  that  province  being  reserved  by  law  to  the  Superlntend- 
end  of  Documents.  For  Weather  Bureau  publications,  requests  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  if  the  publications  are  free,  or 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  those  to  which  a  price  is  affixed. 

m 

OFFICE  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chief,  Assistant  Chief,  and  Assistant  to 
the  Chief. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^This  office  studies  the  details  of  farm 
practice.  Its  main  object  is  to  improve  farm  practice  by  introducing  better 
business  methods  and  by  applying  the  principles  of  science  wherever  they  are 
known.  The  types  of  farming  prevailing  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country 
are  being  studied  in  a  number  of  localities,  and  a  detailed  study  of  farm  eco- 
nomics and  business  principles  is  being  made. 

General  publications. — Farm  management  bulletins  have  been  issued  on: 
Farm  management  survey;  farm  bookkeeping  and  accounts;  farm  organiza- 
tion In  the  Northeastern  and  Northern  dairy  region.  Middle  Atlantic  region. 
Cotton  belt.  Great  Plains  region,  and  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion; duty  of  farm  machinery;  economic  study  of  the  farm  tractor;  cost  of 
producing  dairy  cattle,  baby  beef,  and  beef  cattle;  cost  of  apple  production; 
cost  of  producing  cotton;  cost  of  growing  sugar  beets;  cost  of  producing  hay; 
cost  of  harvesting  wheat;  systems  of  tenant  farming;  lease  contracts;  food 
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rurnished  by  the  farm ;  fanner's  Income ;  labor  distribution  on  the  farm ;  and 
l^raphic  summaries  of  American  and  the  world's  agriculture. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — Publications  can  be  obtained 
free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  which  is  allotted  to  the  Division  of  Publica- 
llott8»  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  this  supply  Is  exhausted,  bulle- 
tins can  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  chief 
of  the  office  gives  an  account  of  the  work  conducted  by  this  office.  Distributed 
free  M  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

lAst  of  publications, — The  office  prepares  a  mimeographed  list  of  its  publlca-. 
tlons  which  Is  distributed  on!y  upon  request.  No  monthly  list  Is  Issued,  because 
all  bulletins  are  listed  in  the  Monthly  List  of  Publications  Issued  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Indexes  to  publications. — There  are  no  Indexes  covering  only  Farm  Manage- 
ment Bulletins.  Farm  Management  Bulletins  are  included  In  the  indexes  to 
Farmers'  Bulletins  and  Department  Bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Correspondence. — All  requests  for  bulletins  should  be  addressed  to  Chief, 
Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  O. 

WEATHER  BUREAU. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chief;  Assistant  Chief;  Chief  Clerk; 
Chiefs  of  Divisions:  Forecast,  River  and  Flood,  Agricultural  Meteorology,  Cli- 
matolog^cal,  Instruments,  Telegraph,  Printing,  Supplies,  Stations  and  Accounts ; 
library,  Office  of  Editor;  In  charge  of  Solar  Radiation  Investigations,  Seisrao- 
iQglail  Investigations,  Aerologlcal  Investigations;  In  charge  of  forecast  dls- 
trlrtB— Chicago,  111.,  New  Orleans,  La..  Denver,  Colo.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
Portland,  Or^. 

OenertU  information  and  duties. — The  Weather  Bureau  has  charge  of  the 
forecasting  of  the  weather;  the  issue  and  display  of  weather  forecasts,  and 
storm,  cold-wave,  frost,  and  flood  warnings ;  the  gauging  and  reporting  of  river 
stages;  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines ;  the  collection  and  transmission  of  marine  intelll- 
f^ence  for  the  beneht  of  commerce  and  navigation ;  the  reporting  of  temperature 
and  rainfall  conditions  for  agrlctiltural  Interests;  the  taking  of  such  meteoro- 
logical observations  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  and  record  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  United  States;  and  researches  in  aerology,  solar  radiation, 
seismology,  volcanology,  and  kindred  subjects. 

Oeneral  publications. — The  publications  of  the  Weather  Bureau  deal  prin- 
cipally with  theoretical  and  applied  meteorology,  including  agricultural  aerologl- 
cal. dynamic  and  marine  meteorology,  climatology,  phenology,  weather  and 
weather  forecasts,  rivers  and  floods,  seismology,  meteorological  bibliography, 
and  related  subjects. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — The  dally  weather  maps  and 
forecast  cards,  the  weather  and  crop  bulletins,  and  the  snow  and  Ice  bulletins 
are  distributed  free  by  the  bureau  wherever  they  are  Intended  to  be  used  for 
the  poblic  benefit ;  these  and  other  periodical  publications  are  also  furnished 
free  to  educational  and  scientific  institutions,  libraries,  and  to  contributing  and 
cooperative  individuals  or  associations.  In  all  other  cases  these  publications 
are  sold  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  small  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  intended  principally  for  educational  purposes,  which  are  furnished  free 
CD  application  to  the  chief  of  bureau. 

Periodical  and  miscellaneous  publications. — ^The  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  consists  of  four  parts :  •Part  I,  Administrative  report ; 
Part  II,  General  summary  of  weather  conditions ;  Parts  III  and  IV,  Climatol- 
ogy. This  is  a  congressional  document  and  may  usually  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  Members  of  Congress. 

Annual  Report  on  River  Stages  at  River-gauge  Stations  on  the  Principal 
Rivers  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  dally  gauge  readings  at  numer- 
ous river  stations,  this  report  contains  a  summary  of  the  principal  floods  that 
cccurred  during  the  year. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  contains  contributions  from  the  research  staff  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  special  contributions  of  a  general  character  In  any 
branch  of  meteorology  and  climatology,  also  cllmatologlcal  data  for  Weather 
Bureau  stations.    The  contents  are  classified  Into  seven  sections:  Section  1. 
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• 

Aerology.  Section  2.  General  meteorology.  Section  8.  Forecasts  and  general 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Section  4.  Rivers  and  floods.  Section  5.  Seis- 
mology. Section  6.  Bibliography.  Section  7.  Weather  of  the  month,  with  nine 
charts. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  Supplement  These  supplements  are  Issued  at 
irregular  Intervals  In  place  of  the  series  of  lettered  and  numbered  bulletins 
formerly  published.  They  comprise  those  more  voluminous  studies  that  form 
permanent  contributions  to  the  science  of  meteorology,  and  Important  com- 
munications relating  to  weather  forecasting  and  other  activities  of  the  bureau. 

Climatological  Data  for  the  United  States  by  Sections.  Issued  for  each 
month  and  for  the  year.  Each  number  contains  the  data  for  every  State,  with 
two  charts  Illustrating  the  temperature  and  precipitation  for  the  month.  The 
data  for  each  State  or  section  are,  as  a  rule,  printed  at  the  section  center,  and 
then  assembled  and  bound  into  the  complete  number  at  Washington. 

National  Weatljer  and  Crop  Bulletin  Is  Issued  weekly  from  April  to  October, 
Inclusive,  and  monthly  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  contains  charts, 
tables,  and  text  showing  the  rainfall  and  temperature,  with  departures  from 
normal,  together  with  text  of  the  effect  of  the  weather  upon  crops  and  farm 
operations.  These  are  Itemized  by  States,  and  summarized  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  It  also  contains  occasional  special  articles  showing  the  results  of 
studies  to  determine  the  critical  period  of  development  of  crops  and  the  weather 
having  the  greatest  Influence  upon  the  yield. 

Snow  and  Ice  Bulletin.  One  sheet  with  chart  and  text  Is  issued  weekly 
during  the  winter.  Shaded  portions  on  the  chart  represent  areas  covered  with 
snow,  and  lines  Indicate  equal  depths  of  snow  In  Inches.  The  text  gives  a 
general  summary  of  the  weather,  snow,  and  Ice  conditions  during  the  week, 
and  the  table  the  depth  of  snow  and  the  thickness  of  the  Ice  In  rivers  and 
harbors  at  selected  points  in  the  United  States. 

Dally  Weather  Map  is  Issued  at  Washington  and,  In  modified  forms,  at  a 
large  number  of  Weather  Bureau  stations  throughout  the  country.  These 
maps  show  graphically  and  by  means  of  tables  the  prevailing  weather  condi- 
tions at  8  a.  m.,  seven ty-fifth  meridian  time,  and  give  the  forecasts  for  the  next 
2:  or  36  hours. 

Instrument  Division  Circulars  are  Issued  at  irregular  Intervals  as  needed. 
These  contain  detailed  descriptions  of  meteorological  Instruments  and  appa- 
ratus used  by  the  bureau,  with  instruction^  for  their  use,  management,  and 
care.  * 

Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  leaflets,  charts,  etc.,  Intended  mainly  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  are  Issued  at  Irregular  Intervals  as  needed. 

List  of  publications. — ^A  list  of  publications  Is  distributed  free  of  charge. 

Indexes  to  publications. — No  general  Indexes  are  Issued  other,  than  those 
contained  in  Individual  publications  or  volumes.  A  list  of  serial* numbers  of 
Weather  Bureau  publications  beginning  with  January,  1895,  appeared  In  the 
Monthly  Weather  Review  for  July,  1915,  reprints  of  which  are  available  for 
general  distribution. 

Mailing  lists, — Mailing  lists  are  maintained  for  all  periodical  publications  of 
the  bureau. 

Maps, — In  addition  to  the  daily  weather  maps  and  the  charts  issued  with 
other  periodical  publications,  the  Weather  Bureau  Issues  various  climatolc^- 
cal  charts  showing  normals  and  extremes  of  temperature,  precipitation,  rela- 
tive humidity,  etc.,  and  a  chart  of  cloud  forms  with  descriptive  text 

Correspondence.— AW  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief,  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

PrindpaZ  administrative  officials.— Chief ;  Assistant  Chief ;  Chief  Clerk ;  Chiefs 
of  Divisions:  Animal  Husbandry,  Biochemic,  Dairy,  Field  InspecUon,  Meat  In- 
spection, Tick  Eradication,  Tuberculosis  Eradication,  Miscellaneous,  Pathologi- 
cal, Quarantine,  Zoology ;  Editor,  Superintendent  of  Experiment  Station. 

General  information  and  duties.— The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  department  relating  to  the  live-stock  industry.  In  general 
Its  deals  with  the  invesUgaUon,  control,  and  eradication  of  diseases  of  animal^ 
the  Inspection  and  quarantine  of  live  stock,  the  inspection  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products,  and  with  animal  husbandry  and  dairying. 
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OtnenU  publications, — ^The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  prepares  publications 
r«latliig  to  the  eradication  and  control  of  animal  diseases ;  Inspection  and  quar- 
tntiiie  of  imported  and  exported  live  stock ;  eradication  of  cattle  tides  and  hog 
dioleni ;  live-stock  demonstration  In  areas  freed  from  cattle  ticks ;  dairy  Investl- 
pitioos;  animal-husbandry  Investigations;  control  of  the  manufacture,  Importa- 
tion, and  shipment  of  viruses,  serums,  etc,  and  the  control  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products. 

Diitribution,  reports,  lists,  indexes,  mailing  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence.^^ 

See  DefMirtment  publications,  pages  88-00. 

BUEEAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Physiologist  and  Pathologist  and  Chief 
of  Bureau ;  Physiologist  and  Associate  Chief  of  Bureau ;  Chief  Clerk ;  Publica- 
tions; .Accounts.  In  charge  of — ^Agricultural  Technology;  Alkali  and  Drought 
Itesistant  Piant  Investigations;  Arlington  Ebqperlmental  Farm;  Biophysical  In- 
T€!!U^tions;  Cereal  Investigations;  Congressional  Seed  Distribution;  Corn  In- 
vestigations ;  Crop  Acclimatization  and  Fiber-plant  Investigations ;  Crop  Physi- 
ology and  Breeding  Investigations;  Demonstrations  on  Reclamation  Projects; 
Drug-plant  Poisonous-plant,  Physiological  and  Fermentation  Investigations; 
Dry-land  Agricultural  Investigations;  Economic  and  Systematic  Botany;  Ex- 
perimental Gardens  and  Grounds;  Forage-crop  Investigations;  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction;  Pomologlcal  Investigations;  Horticultural  ^Investiga- 
tions; Paper-plant  Investigations;  Pathological  Investigations;  Laboratory  of 
Plant  Pathology ;  Pathological  Collections ;  Investigations  in  Forest  Pathology ; 
Fruit-disease  Investigations;  Cotton,  Truck,  and  Forage-crop  Disease  Investi- 
gations; Seed-testing  Laboratories;  Soil-bacteriology  and  Plant-nutrition  In- 
vestigations; Soil-fertility  Investigations;  Sugar-plant  Investigations;  Tobacco 
Investigations;  Western  Irrigation  Agriculture. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  studies 
plant  life  In  all  Its  relations  to  agriculture.  The  scientific  work  of  the  bureau 
Is  divided  Into  31  distinct  groups,  over  each  of  which  is  placed  a  scientifically 
trained  officer,  who  reports  directly  to  the  chief  and  associate  chief  of  the  bu- 
nau.  The  work  of  the  bureau  Is  conducted  on  the  project  plan,  the  investiga- 
tions under  each  of  the  offices  being  arranged  by  group  projects  consisting  of 
closely  related  lines  of  work,  which  group  projects  are  further  divided  Into 
projects. 

Oencral  publications, — The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  prepares  publications 
relating  to  plant  life,  including  farm  crops,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  forage  crops ; 
fruit-disease  Investigations,  forest  pathology  investigations;  cotton,  truck,  and 
forage-crop  disease  Investigations;  crop  physiology  and  breeding  investigations; 
8ofl-bacteriology  Investigations;  plant-nutrition  Investigations;  soil-fertility  in- 
vestigations; crop-acclimatization  Investigations;  drug-plant,  poisonous-plant, 
phyaological,  and  fermentation  investigations;  agricultural  technology  Investi- 
gations; fiber-plant  Investigations;  seed-testing  Investigations;  cereal  Investi- 
gations ;  corn  investigations ;  tobacco  Investigations ;  paper-plant  Investigations ; 
tUoli  and  drought-resistant  plant  investigations;  sugar-plant  Investigations; 
sngar-cane  sirup  production ;  Investigations  in  economic  and  systematic  botany ; 
dry-land  agriculture  Investigations;  western  Irrigation  agriculture  investiga- 
tions; pomologlcal  investigations;  horticultural  Investigations;  forage-crop 
iQfestigatlons ;  seed-distribution  work,  and  agricultural  demonstration  on  recla- 
mation projects. 

Distribution,  reports,  lists,  indewes,  mailing  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence.--^ 
See  Department  publications,  pages  88-90. 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Forester  and  Chief;  Associate  Forester; 
Editor;  Dendrologlst ;  Chief  of  Accounts;  Chief  Engineer;  Assistant  Forester; 
In  charge  of — Operation,  Silviculture,  Grazing,  Lands,  Research,  Acquisition  of 
Lands  for  the  Protection  of  the  Watersheds  of  Navigable  Streams ;  In  charge  of 
NatiMial  Forest  Districts — Missoula,  Mont,  Denver,  Colo.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex,, 
Ogden,  Utah,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
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General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Forest  Service  administers  the  national 
forests ;  studies  forest  conditions  and  methods  of  forest  utilization ;  investigates 
the  mechanical  and  physical  properties  of  woods  and  the  processes  employed 
In  the  manufacture  of  forest  products ;  and  gathers  Information  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  various  wood-using  industries  and  the  relation  of  forests  to  the 
public  welfare  generally. 

General  publications, — ^The  Forest  Service  prepares  publications  on  forest 
conditions  and  methods  of  forest  utilization;  on  the  mechanical  and  phydcal 
properties  of  woods ;  processes  employed  In  the  manufacture  of  forest  products ; 
on  the  needs  of  various  wood-using  Industries ;  the  relation  of  the  forest  to  the 
public  welfare ;  fire  supprer-sion ;  methods  of  reforestation ;  silvlcultural  Investi- 
gations ;  metliods  of  Improving  national  forests ;  grazing  In  the  national  forests, 
and  the  opening  of  lands  in  the  national  forests  to  agricultural  settlement 

Distribution^  reports,  lists,  indewes,  mailing  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence,— 
See  Department  publications,  pages  8^90. 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

■ 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chief;  Assistant  Chief;  Chief  Clerk; 
Editor;  Librarian;  In  Charge  of  State  Cooperative  Food  and  Drug  Control; 
Chief  of  Eastern  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  District ;  Office  of  Medical  Expert ; 
Miscellaneous  Division;  In  charge  of  laboratories:  Animal  Physiological 
Chemical,  Carbohydrate,  Color  Investigation,  Drug  Control,  Food  Control,  Food 
Investigation,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Utilization,  Leather  and  Paper,  Microbiologi- 
cal. Nitrogen,  Organic  Investigation,  Pharmacognosy,  Pharmacological,  Phyto- 
chemical,  Plantchemlcal ;  In-  charge  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Districts— 
Washlfigton,  D.  C,  Chicago,  III.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  concerned  with 
analytical  work  and  investigations  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  questions  of 
agricultural  chemistry  of  public  interest,  and  other  chemical  InvestlgatloDS 
referred  to  it  by  the  Government. 

General  publications. — ^The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  prepares  publications  on 
questions  of  agricultural  chemistry,  such  as  the  chemistry  of  plant  growth; 
ttie  influence  of  environment  on  the  composition  of  crops;  studies  concerning 
mill  products;  studies  in  bread  making;  the  use  of  yeast  and  other  aids  In 
baking ;  the  use  of  substitutes  for  flour  in  baking ;  leather  and  tanning  investi- 
gations; paper  investigations;  investigations  of  woods  and  wood  products; 
investigations  of  rosin  and  turpentine;  waterproofing  and  mildewproofing  of 
fabrics;  carbohydrate  Investigations;  insecticide  and  fungicide  Investigations; 
fruit  and  vegetable  utilization  investigations;  cattle  food  and  grain  investiga- 
tions; cereal  dusts  In  relation  to  thrasher,  mill,  and  elevator  explosions; 
investigations  of  distinctive  paper;  poultry  and  egg  investigations;  fish  and 
shellfish  investigations ;  food  and  drug  products  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  on  the  grading  and  handling  of  naval 
stores. 

Distribution,  reports,  lists,  indexes,  mailing  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence,^ 
See  Department  publications,  pages  88-90. 

BUREAU  OF  SOILS. 

Principal  administrdtive  officials.-— Soil  Physicist  and  Chief;  Chief  Clerk; 
Editor;  Chiefs  of  Division:  Chemical  Investigations,  Physical  Investigations, 
Investigations  of  Fertilizer  Resources,  Soil  Survey. 

General  information  and  duties.— The  Bureau  of  Soils  investigates  the  re- 
lation of  soils  to  climate  and  organic  life;  studies  the  texture  and  composition 
of  soils  in  field  and  laboratory ;  maps  the  soils ;  studies  the  cause  and  means  of 
preventing  the  rise  of  alkali  hi  the  soils  of  irrigated  districts  and  the  relfftions 
of  soils  to  seepage  and  drainage  conditions. 

General  publications.— The  Bureau  of  Soils  prepares  publications  on  the  re- 
lations of  soils  to  climate  and  organic  life;  soil  chemical  investigations;  soil 
physical  investigations ;  Investigations  of  the  fertilizer  resources  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  results  of  soil  surveys  made  in  the  different  States. 

Distribution,  reports,  lUts,  indexes,  mailing  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence,— 
See  Department  publicationB,  pages  88-00. 
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BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

MMcipaX  admini9irative  officials, — ^Entomologist  and  Chief ;  Entomologist  and 
isBistant  Chief ;  Chief  Clerk  and  Executive  Assistant ;  Editor ;  Librarian ;  In 
dturge  of—Truck  Crop  Insect  Investigations,  Stored  Product  Insect  Investi- 
gatloDS,  Forest  Insect  Investigations*  S^ithern  Field  Crop  Insect  Investigations, 
Oreal  and  Forage  Insect  Investigations,  Deciduous  Fruit  Insect  Investigations, 
IQscdlaneous  Insect  Investigations,  Bee  Culture,  Preventing  Spread  of  Moths. 

60ierol  information  and  duties. — ^The  Bureau  of  Entomology  studies  insects ; 
experimoits  with  the  introduction  of  boieficial  insects ;  makes  tests  with  insecti- 
cides and  insecticide  machinery ;  and  identifies  insects  sent  in  by  inquirers. 

Otneral  publications. — ^The  Bureau  of  Entomology  prepares  publications  re- 
Ittiiig  to  the  eradication  and  control  of  insects ;  the  introduction  of  beneficial 
iuects;  bee  culture;  the  control  of  subtropical  insects,  and  the  prevention  of 
tbeir  bnportatioo  into  the  United  States ;  insects  affecting  the  health  of  man ; 
iDfMtB  fleeting  the  health  of  animals ;  the  gipsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth  in 
tbe  United  States,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  their  control.  . 

Dktrilmtion^  reports,  lists,  indexes,  maUinff  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence, — 
See  Department  publications,  pages  88-80. 

•  BUREAU  QF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Prindpal  adnUnistrative  0j(?IciaI«.— Biologist  and  Chief;  Assistant  Chief; 
Sqiert  in  Game  Conservation;  Administrative  Assistant;  Chief  Clerk  and 
Rxecative  Assistant;  Clerk  in  charge  of  Editorial  Work;  In  charge  of — Ekx>- 
Domic  Investigations,  Biological  Investigations,  Interstate  Commerce  in  Game, 
Mimmal  and  Bird  Reservations,  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law. 

General  infomuition  and  duties. — ^The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  has 
diaiipe  of  the  work  of  the  department  relating  to  the  control  and  conservation 
ol  wild  birds  and  mammals  and  the  investigation  of  their  relation  to  agricul- 
ture. It  studies  their  food  habits  and  investigates  methods  of  protecting 
beneficial  qpecies  and  controlling  harmful  ones;  experiments  in  fur  farming; 
ooDtrols  noxious  mammals  in  national  forests  and  other  public  domain ;  makes 
biological  surveys  of  areas,  studies  the  geographic  distribution  of  wild  animals 
and  plants,  and  maps  natural  life  zones ;  supervises  national  mammal  and  bird 
rescfvations ;  administers  Federal  laws  relating  to  interstate  commerce  in  birds 
lod  game ;  regulates  the  importation  of  foreign  birds  and  mammals ;  administers 
the  FMeral  migratory-bird  law. 

General  publications. — ^The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  prepares  informs- 
tioQ  on  game  preservation ;  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  mammal  and 
bird  reservations;  the  importation  of  foreign  birds  and  mammals;  the  game 
IiW8  of  the  United  States ;  destruction  of  predatory  animals  In  the  national 
forests  and  on  the  public  domain;  the  relation  of  native  and  introduced  mam- 
mals to  agriculture ;  the  relation  of  native  and  introduced  birds  to  agriculture ; 
tbe  rearing  of  fur-bearing  animals ;  bird  migration ;  biological  surveys  of  the 
States  and  Territories ;  and  the  methods  followed  in  the  enforcement  of  migra- 
tory-bird laws. 

Distribution^  reports,  lists,  indexes,  mailing  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence,-^ 
See  Department  publications,  pages  88-90. 

BUREAU  OF  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

(Formerly  Statistics.) 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chief;  Assistant  Chief;  Chief  Clerk; 
Chlefis  of  Division:  Crop  Reports,  Field  Service,  Crop  Records;  Statistical 
SeieDtists. 

Omeral  information  and  duties. — ^The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  collects 
crop  data ;  issues  the  monthly  crop  reports  of  the  department ;  prepares  tbe 
statistical  portion  of  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  makes 
ipedal  Investigations  relating  to  agricultural  forecasts  and  estimates  for  publi- 
catiOD  or  In  response  to  sp^al  inquiries. 
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PubUcatioM. — ^The  Bureau  of  Crop  Bstimates  prepares  publications  relating 
to  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  farm  crops ;  the  number  and  value 
of  farm  animals,  and  the  Importation  and  exportation  of  agricultural  products. 

Distribution,  reports,  lists,  indexes,  mailino  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence,-^ 
See  Department  publication  pages,  88-90. 

STATES  RELATIONS  SERVICE. 

Principal  adtninistrative  officials, — Director;  Administrative  Assistant; 
Chief  Clerk ;  Chief  Accountant ;  Librarian ;  Chief  of  Editorial  Division ;  Chief 
Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education;  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist;  Chiefs: 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Division  of  Insular  Stations,  Office  of  Ebctension 
Work  in  the  South,  Office  of  Extension  Work  in  the  North  and  West,  Office  of 
Home  Economics;  In  charge  of — ^Alaska  Experiment  Stations,  Hawaii  E2xperi- 
ment  Station,  Porto  Rico  Ebcperlment  Station,  Quam  Experiment  Station. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  States  Relations  Service  represents 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  his  relations  with  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges and  Experiment  stations,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  granting  funds  to 
these  institutions  for  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  cooperative  ex- 
tension work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  acts  of  Congress  making  approiM*iatlons  to  this  department  for 
farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work,  Investigations  relating  to  agricul- 
tural schools,  farmers'  institutes,  and  home  economics,  and  the  maintenance 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam. 

General  publications, — The  States  Relations  Service  prepares  publications 
relating  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  In  the  United 
States  and  their  relation  to  the  National  Government ;  reports  and  bulletins  of 
the  Insular  experiment  stations ;  reports  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra- 
tions In  the  Southern  -States ;  reports  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  demonstra- 
tions In  the  Northern  and  Western  States;  farmers'  institutes  and  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  on  home  economics. 

Distribution,  reports,  lists,  indexes,  mMling  lists,  maps  and  correspondence, — 
See  Departm^it  publications,  pages  88-90. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Director,  Chief  Engineer,  Chief  of  Man- 
agement, Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Assistant  Engineer,  General  Inspectors, 
Editor,  Chief  Clerk,  Chief  of  Irrigation  Investigations,  Chief  of  Drainage  In- 
vestigations, Chemical  Engineer,  Chief  of  Rural  Engineering,  Bridge  En^neer, 
Engineer  of  Tests,  Chemist,  Chief  of  Road  Maintenance,  Chief  of  National  Park 
and  Forest  Roads,  Assistant  In  Road  Economics,  Associate  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Irrigation  Economist,  Senior  Drainage  Engineer,  Petrographer,  Librarian. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  investigates 
systems  of  road  management  and  methods  of  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance; details  engineers  to  Instruct  local  officials  in  road  building  through 
supervising  object-lesson  roads;  gives  advice  to  State  and  county  authori- 
ties on  all  matters  relating  to  road  construction,  maintenance,  and  man- 
agement; investigates  the  location,  properties,  and  economic  value  of  road 
materials;  constructs  exi)erimental  roads  to  demonstrate  and  test  methods 
and  materials  of  construction ;  investigates  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  traffic 
on  road  surfaces;  studies  traffic  regulations;  compiles  statistics  relating  to 
public  roads;  conducts  educational  work  through  lectures,  the  distribution 
of  lantern  slides,  and  the  exhibit  of  models;  cooperates  with  the  Forest 
Service  on  road  work  conducted  with  the  proceeds  of  the  10  per  cent  appro- 
priation from  forest  receipts ;  has  charge  of  the  survey,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  roads  in  and  adjacent  to  the  national  forests  for  which  appropria- 
tion is  made  under  section  8  of  the  Federal-aid  Road  Act ;  administers,  under 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  operation  of  the  Federal- 
aid  Road  Act  under  which  aid  Is  rendered  to  the  several  States  In  the  construc- 
tion of  rural  post  roads;  investigates  and  reports  concerning  the  best  methods 
of  utilization  of  water  in  farm  irrigation  and  concerning  the  development  of 
the  most  efficient  equipment  for  farm  irrigation;  studies  the  duty,  apportion- 
ment, and  measurement  of  Irrigation  water,  and  the  customs,  regulations,  and 
laws  affecting  irrigation;  gives  advice  and  assistance  in  farm  irrigation;  In- 
festtgates  and  reports  upon  the  drainage  of  farm  and  of  swamp  and  other  wet 
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fauidfl  otherwise  saitable  for  agriculture ;  conducts  field  experiments  and  makes 
iBTestlgations  in  regard  to  construction  and  equipment  in  farm-drainage  sy»- 
tptas;  giTes  advice  and  assistance  in  farm  drainage;  investigates  the  domestic 
viiter  supply  and  drainage  disposal  of  ttie  farm ;  investigates  and  gives  advice 
oo  tli«  construction  of  farm  buildings,  on  farm  madiinery,  and  on  other  rural* 
eogineering  problems. 

General  publicatiofM. — The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  prepares  bulletins  on  road 
mtnagement ;  methmls  of  rond-bullding ;  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads ; 
mtfl  materials;  bridge-building;  farm-irrigation  investigations;  farm-drainage 
invfj<tipttions ;  rural  engineering,  and  on  the  administration  of  the  Federal-aid 
Rond  Act 

nutribvfion,  reports,  lists,  indexes,  mailinff  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence.--^ 
See  Defjartmeut  publications,  pages  88-90. 

BUREAU  OF  MARKETS. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Chief;  Chief  Clerk;  In  charge  of — Cotton 
Hamlllng  and  Marketing,  Cooperative  Purchasing  and  Marketing.  Market  Sur- 
reys, Methods,  and  CostA,  Market  Grades  and  Standards,  City  Marketing  and 
Distribution,  Transportation  and  Storage,  Marketing  Direct  Activities,  Market- 
ing Live  Stock,  Meats  and  Animal  By-products,  Market  Business  Practice, 
Grain  and  Hay  Marketing  Investigations,  Seed  Marketing  Investigations,  Mar- 
ketlQj;  Cotton  Seed  and  its  Products.  Marketing  Dairy  Products,  Cotton  Ware- 
IwosUng  Investigations,  Investigation  and  Demonstration  of  Cotton  Standards 
and  Cotton  Testing,  Rural  Organization,  Enforcement  of  the  Cotton  Futures 
Art;  FV)reign  Marketing  Investigations,  Preservation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
in  Transit  and  Storage,  Market  News  Service  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Market 
News  Service  on  Live  Stock  and  Meats,  Market  News  Service  on  Dairy  and 
Pwiltry  Products,  Market  News  Service  on  Grain,  Hay.  Feeds  and  Seeds,  Food 
sTMl  Fertilizer  Surveys.  Food  Supply  Investigations,  Investigation  and  Demon- 
ftration  of  Cotton  Standards  and  Cotton  Testing,  Rural  Organization,  State 
Cooperation  In  Marketing  Work,  Grain  Standardization,  Enforcement  of  the 
Standard-Container  Act,  Enforcement  of  the  Cotton-Futures  Act,  Enforcement 
of  the  Grain- Standards  Act,  Adpilnlstration  of  the  Warehouse  Act. 

General  information  and  duties, — The  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  cover 
5Qch  subjects  as:  Market  conditions;  demands  for  specific  crops;  sources  of 
supply;  methods  of  grading,  standardizing,  packing,  and  shipping  farm  prod- 
Drts;  the  nature  of  the  commercial  transactions  by  means  of  which  farm 
products  move  from  the  fann  to  the  consumer;  waste  in  marketing;  methods 
of  ficcountlng  and  business  practice  for  marketing  agencies ;  profits  in  handling 
farm  products  with  means  for  the  reduction  of  those  which  are  excessive ;  and 
cooperative  associations  of  farmers  for  handling  rural  problems.  Under  regular 
sppropriations,  market  news  services  are  conducted  for  certain  fruits  and 
T«getiible8  and  live  stock  and  meats.  With  the  war  emergency  funds,  this 
work  has  been  greatly  extended.  Under  the  emergency  fund,  market  reports 
are  issued  on  dairy  products,  and  on  grain,  seeds,  and  hay,  and  an  inspection 
nrrice,  to  determine  the  condition  as  to  soundness  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  other  food  products,  has  been  Inaugurated.  The  regulatory  work  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  the  United  States 
Ortton-Futures  Act,  the  United  States  Grain-Standards  Act,  and  the  United 
States  Standard-Container  Act  The  bureau  also  is  charged  with  the  administra- 
doQ  of  the  Warehouse  Act. 

General  publications, — ^The  Bureau  of  Markets  prepares  bulletins  on  market- 
tog  and  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products,  including  cotton  handling  and 
marketing;  market  surveys,  methods,  and  costs;  cooperative  purchasing  and 
marketing;  market  grades  and  standards;  city  marketing  and  distribution; 
transportation  and  storage  of  farm  crops;  marketing  by  parcel  post  and  ex- 
press; marketing  live  stock,  meats,  and  animal  by-products;  marketing  grain. 
lay,  and  seeds ;  marketing  cotton  seed  and  its  products ;  marketing  dairy  prod- 
ucts; cotton  warehousing  investigations;  general  business  practice  in  market- 
ing^; on  the  collecting  and  distributing  of  market  information;  reports  on 
marlreting  live  stock  and  meats;  on  investigations  and  demonstrations  of 
eottoo  standards  and  cotton  testing;  on  rural  credit.  Insurance,  and  communi- 
cation; on  rural  social  and  educational  activities;  cooperation  in  marketing 
work  betweoi  the  United  States  and  the  different  States;  on  extension  and 
demonstration  work  in  marketing  and  distribution  In  rural  organlzatlfiuJB* 
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ports  on  the  enforcement  of  the  United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act;  on  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act ;  on  the  enforcement  of  the  Unit'^l  States  Grain- 
Standards  Act;  and  enforcement  of  the  Standard-Container  Act. 

DisMbiitUm,  reports,  lists,  indexes,  mailing  lists,  maps,  and  correspondence,-^ 
See  Department  publications,  pages  88-90. 

INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE  BOARD. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chairman;  Executive  Officer. 

General  inforrnatUm  and  duties. — The  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board,  cre- 
ateil  December  22,  1910,  assists  the  Secretary  of  Agiiculture  In  the  enforcement 
of  the  Insecticide  act  of  1910.  Samples  of  insecticides  are  collected  In  the  open 
market  and  examined  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Publications. — Decisions  based  on  the  board's  findings  are  contained  in  Service 
and  Regulatory  Announcements.  The  results  of  investigational  work  are  pub- 
lished in  tlie  series  of  the  appropriate  bureau  represented  on  the  board  (Bureaus 
of  Entomology,  Chemistry,  Plant  Industry,  or  Anhnal  Industry). 

FEDERAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOARD. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chairman ;  Secretary ;  Entomological  In- 
spectors; Pathological  Inspectors;  In  charge  of  Entry  of  Plants  and  Plant 
Products  under  Uestriction. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  Fe<lerai  Horticultural  Board,  created 
August  21,  1912,  assists  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
plant-quarantine  act  of  August  20,  1912.  It  Is  also  charged  with  work  looking 
to  the  eradication  of  the  pink  bollworm  of  cotton. 

Publications. — Decisions  based  on  the  board's  findings  are  issued  in  the 
Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.  The  results  of  investigational  work 
are  published  in  the  series  of  the  appropriate  bureau  having  representation 
on  the  board  (Bureaus  of  Plant  Industry  and  Entomology  and  the  Forest 
Service). 


Part  IX.— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

(For  location  of  department  and  bureaus,  lee  page  100.) 

Frimeipal  administraHve  officials. — Secretary  of  Oommerce,  Assistant  See- 
rctary.  Chief  Clerk  and  Superintendent,  Disbursing  Cleric,  Chief  of  Division  of 
Appointments,  Chief  of  Division  of  Publication,  Chief  of  Division  of  Supplies. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties. — The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  charged  with 
the  work  of  promoting  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  its  mining,  manu- 
facturing, shipping,  fishery,  and  transportation  interests.  His  duties  also  com- 
prise the  following : 

(1)  The  administration  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  and  the  aid  and  protection 
to  shipping  thereby. 

(2)  The  taking  of  the  census,  and  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistical 
Information  connected  therewith. 

(3)  The  making  of  coast  and  geodetic  surveys. 

(4)  The  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

(5)  The  Inspection  of  steamboats,  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating 
thereto  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

<6)  The  supervision  of  the  fisheries  as  administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 

(7)  The  supervision  and  control  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seal,  salmon,  and  other 
fisheries. 

(8)  The  jurisdiction  over  merchant  vessels,  their  registry,  licensing,  measure- 
oMnt,  entry,  clearance,  transfers,  movement  of  their  cargoes  and  passengers 
and  laws  relating  thereto,  and  to  seamen  of  the  United  States. 

(0)  The  regulation  of  the  enforcement  and  execution  of  the  act  of  Congiress 
rating  to  the  equipment  of  ocean  steamers  with  apparatus  and  operators  for 
wireless  communication. 

(10)  The  custody,  construction,  maintenance,  and  application  of  standards 
of  weights  and  measurements. 

(11)  The  gathering  and  supplying  of  Information  regarding  Industiies  and 
markets  for  the  fostering  of  manufacturing. 

(12)  And  the  formulation  (in  conjunction  with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Treasuiy)  of  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
of  1906  and  the  Insecticide  act  of  1910. 

(B)  ike  has  power  to  call  upon  other  departments  for  statistical  data 
obtained  by  them. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  created  by  the  act 
approved  February  26,  1914,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
Imreau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  became  a  part  of  the  Federal  Trade 
(Commission,  and  all  pending  investigation  and  proceedings  of  the  former  bureau 
were  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Trade  (}ommlssion. 

It  is  his  further  duty  to  make  such  special  investigations  and  furnish  such 
information  to  the  President  or  Congress  as  may  be  required  by  them  on  the 
foregoing  subject  matters  and  to  make  annual  reports  to  Congress  upon  the 
work  of  said  department. 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications  is  charged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Oommerce  with  the  conduct  of  all  business  the  department  transacts  with  the 
Ooremment  Printing  Ofllce;  the  general  supervision  of  printing,  including  the 
editing  and  preparation  of  copy.  Illustrating  and  binding,  the  distribution  of 
poblications,  and  the  maintenance  of  mailing  lists.  The  advertising  done  by 
the  de^Mirtment  is  In  his  charge.  He  also  keeps  a  record  of  all  expenditures 
for  the  publishing  work  of  the  department  and  conducts  the  correspondence  It 
entails. 

Publications. — ^The  division  of  publications  issues  at  intervals  a  list  of  publi- 
cttioQS  of  all  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  available  for  distribu- 
tloD.  It  issues  also,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  a  list  of  those  printed  during 
thatmontlk. 
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Ad  Annual  Report  of  the  operations  of  the  division  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year.  This  report  is  submitted  to  Congress  and  printed  as  a  con- 
gressional document  in  compliance  with  section  92  of  the  act  of  January  12. 
1895  (28  Stat.  L.,  623). 

These  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Chief  of  Division  of  PubllcatioDa, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

Principal  administrative  officiaU. — Director,  Chief  Clerk,  Chief  Statistician 
for  Finance  and  Municipal  Statistics,  Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures,  Chief 
Statistician  for  PopulaUon,  Chief  Statistician  for  Vital  Statistics,  Expert 
Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  Revision  and  Results,  Geographer,  Expert  Chiefs  of 
Divisions. 

Qeneral  information  and  duties, — ^The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  taking  the  decennial  censuses  of  the  United  States,  of  making  cer- 
tain other  statistical  investigations  at  regular  intervals,  and  of  collecting  such 
special  statistics  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  from  time  to  time.  The  act 
establishing  the  permanent  Census  Bureau  requires  that,  after  the  completion 
of  the  regular  decennial  census,  the  Director  of  the  Census  shall  decennially 
collect  statistics  relative  to  the  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes; 
crime,  including  Judicial  statistics  pertaining  thereto;  wealth,  public  indebted- 
ness and  expenditures,  and  taxation ;  religious  bodies ;  transportation  by  water ; 
and  the  fishing  industry,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Every 
five  years  statistics  must  be  collected  relating  to  manufactures,  street  railways, 
electric  light  and  power  stations,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  business.  An- 
nual statistics  must  be  gathered  relating  to  births  and  deaths  in  States  and 
cities  maintaining  efficient  registration  systems;  the  finances  and  various  gov- 
ernmental activities  of  cities  having  populations  of  30,000  and  over;  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  cotton ;  and  the  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  on  hand. 

Decennial,  quinquennial,  and  biennicU  publications, — ^Under.  this  heading  are 
listed  publications  issued  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  five  years,  and  two  years, 
each  being  the  latest  of  the  series  to  which  It  belongs.  There  are  also  given 
a  few  which  are  not  Issued  at  regular  Intervals.  All  publications  are  of  quarto 
size  unless  a  different  size  Is  stated. 

Population,  1910.  (a)  General  report  and  analysis.  (Vol.  1.  Reports  of  tht 
Thirteenth  Census;  1,373  pp.)  Number,  distribution;  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentation; area;  density  of  population;  center  of  population;  urban  and 
rural  population;  population  of  cities;  color;  race,  nativity;  parentage  (native 
or  foreign)  ;  sex ;  marital  condition ;  conjugal  condition ;  birthplace ;  foreign 
born ;  mother  tongue  of  foreign  white  stock ;  language,  native,  of  foreign  white 
stock;  year  of  immigration;  naturalization;  citizenship  of  foreign  born;  age; 
voting  age;  militia  age;  school  attendance;  illiteracy;  Inability  to  speak  Eng- 
lish; dwellings  and  families;  homes  and  families;  ownership  of  homes.  (The 
16  chapters  of  this  volume  are  also  Issued  In  the  form  of  separate  bulletins.) 

(A)  Reports  by  States,  with  statistics  for  counties,  cities,  and  other  civil 
divisions — ^Alabama  to  Montana.  (Vol.  II,  Reports  of  the  Thirteenth  Census; 
3,160  pp.) 

(c)  Reports  by  States,  with  statistics  for  counties,  cities,  and  other  civil 
divisions — Nebraska  to  Wyoming;  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  (VoL 
III,  Reports  of  the  Thirteenth  Census;  1,225  pp.) 

Vols.  II  and  III.  Color;  race;  nativity;  parentage;  foreign  born;  sex;  age; 
voting  age;  school  age,  and  attendance;  illiteracy;  dwellings  and  families; 
homes  and  families;  urban  and  rural;  population  in  cities;  citizenship  of 
foreign  born;  naturalization;  marital  condition.  (The  contents  of  Vols.  II  and 
III  are  also  Issued  In  the  form  of  separate  bulletins,  each  relating  to  an  indi- 
vidual State  and  to  the  District  of  CJolumbla,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  Porto  Rico.) 

(d)  Occupation  Statistics.  (Vol.  IV,  Reports  of  the  Thirteenth  Census; 
615  pp.) 

This  volume  presents  statistics  showing  number  of  gainfully  employed  per- 
sons 10  years  of  age  and  over,  classified  according  to  occupation  In  which 
engaged  and  according  to  sex,  age,  color  or  race,  nativity,  and  parentage.  (A 
summary  of  this  report  has  been  Issued,  In  bulletin  form.  Two  other  bulletins 
have  also  been  issued,  one  relating  to  cities  of  100,000  and  over,  and  the  other 
to  cities  of  25,000  to  100,000.) 

Agriculture,  1909  and  1910.  (a)  General  report  and  analysis.  (Vol.  V, 
Reports  of  the  Thirteenth  Census;  927  pp.)     Acreage;  value  of  farms  and 
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turn  property;  tenure;  tenaacy ;  mortgages;  color  or  race"of 'farmers  r  natlvfty 
of  fanners;  live  stock  and  live-stock  products;  slaughtering  on  -farios;  «ir(^^ 
irrigation;  plantations  in  tbe  South.  (The  12  chaptersi  of-tEis  valiftne arer  also 
l^ied  in  the  form  of  separate  bulletins. ) 

(ft)  Reports  by  States,  with  statistics  for  counties — ^Alabama  to  Montana. 
(Vol.  VI.  Thirteenth  Census  Reports;  977  pp.) 

(c)  Reports  by  States,  with  statistics  for  counties — ^Nebraska  to  Wyoming; 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  (Vol.  VII,  Reports  of  the  Thirteenth  Census; 
1,013  pp.)  Vols.  VI  and  VII.  (^tate  sections  appear  in  alphabetical  order. 
Tbe  more  important  statistics  are  presented  separately  for  each  county  in 
dich  State.)  Number,  size,  and  value  of  farms;  value  of  farm  property; 
acreage.  Improved  and  unimproved;  imiHX)ved  and  unimproved  land;  domestic 
animals;  poultry;  bees;  tenure;  tenancy;  color  or  race  of  farmers;  nativity 
of  fanners;  mortgages;  live  stock  and  live-stock  products;  slaughtering  on 
forms;  croi»;  irrigation.  (The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  also  issued  in  the 
form  of  separate  bulletins,  each  relating  to  an  individual  State  and  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  Porto  Rico.) 

The  census  of  agriculture  is  taken  decennially. 

Manufactures,  1909,  (o)  General  report  and  analysia  (VoL  VIII,  Re- 
ports of  the  Thirteenth  Census;  845  pp.)  Topics:  Persons  engaged  in  manu- 
ftetnres;  proprietors,  officers,  and  employees;  employees;  wage  earners;  capi- 
tal ;  salaries  and  wages ;  cost  of  materials  and  fuel ;  expenses ;  power ;  products ; 
value  added  by  manufacture ;  character  of  ownership  (corporation,  individual 
or  other) ;  hours  of  labor ;  localization  of  industries. 

(&)  Reports  by  States,  with  statistics  for  principal  cities.  (Vol.  IX,  Reports 
of  the  Thirteenth  Census;  1,494  pp.)  Topics:  Persons  engaged;  proprietors, 
officers,  and  employees;  wage  earners;  power,  capital;  salaries  and  wages; 
cost  of  materials  and  fuel ;  expenses ;  products ;  value  added  by  manufacture. 
(The  contents  of  this  volume  have  been  Issued  in  the  form  of  separate  bulletins, 
each  relating  to  an  individual  State  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaslca, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.) 

(c)  Reports  for  Principal  Industries.  (VoL  X,  Reports  of  the  Thirteenth 
Oeosus;  979  pp.)  Topics:  This  volume  contains  reports  for  54  leading  in- 
dustries and  groups  of  industries,  in  which  are  given  statistics  similar  in  scope 
to,  but  in  greater  detail  than,  those  presented  in  Vol.  VIII.  (The  contents  of 
this  volume  have  be^i  issued  in  the  form  of  49  bulletins,  1  relating  to  manu- 
factures in  13  metropolitan  districts,  and  48  relating  to  individual  industries 
and  groups  of  industries.) 

Manufactures,  1914.  Abstract;  octavo,  722  pages.  (The  census  of  manu- 
&ctares  is  taken  quinquennially.  The  detailed  results  of  the  last  inquiry, 
which  covered  the  industrial  operations  of  the  calendar  year  1914,  have  been 
pablished  in  the  form  of  two  series  of  bulletins,  one  containing  statistics  for 
individual  States  and  the  other  for  individual  industries.  These  bulletins  will 
later  be  bound  together  in  the  form  of  two  or  three  large  quarto  volumes.  The 
scope  of  the  census  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  for  1909. ) 

Mines  and  Quarries,  1999.  Vol.  XI,  Reports  of  the  Thirteenth  Census; 
969  pp.)  Topics:  Persons  engaged;  proprietors,  officers,  and  employees;  sal- 
aries and  wages;  hours  of  labor;  products;  cost  of  materials  and  supplies; 
royalties;  rent;  expenses;  power;  capital;  character  of  organization  (corpo- 
ration, firm,  individual,  and  other) ;  contract  work.  (The  sections  of  this 
report  which  relate  to  coal  mining  and  to  iron  mining,  respectively,  have 
heen  published  in  the  form  of  separate  bulletins,  one,  of  55  pages,  entitled 
"Goal,"  and  the  other  of  25  pages,  entitled  "Iron  mines.")  (The  census  of 
mines  and  quarries  is  taken  decennially.  Annual  statistics  in  regard  to  min- 
eral products  are  published  by  the  United  States  (Geological  Survey.) 

Abstract  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  1910.  (569  pp.,  without  supi^ement)  Tills 
pohlication  presents  condensed  statistics  relative  to  population  (except  occu- 
pations), agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mines  and  quarries.  It  is  issued  in  58 
editions,  one  without  supplement  and  each  of  the  others  containing  a  supple- 
ment presenting  detailed  statistics  relating  to  the  four  subjects  named,  for 
lome  one  State  and  for  the  District  of  C>)lumbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  Porto  Rico. 
The  State  supplements  are  also  issued  separately. 

Benevolent  Institutions,  1910.  (411  pp.)  Topics:  Institutions  for  the  care 
of  children ;  homes  for  care  of  adults  or  of  adults  and  children ;  hospitals ;  sani- 
tariums; dispensaries;  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  blind  and  deaf;  number 
and  sex  of  inmates;  receipts;  expenditures;  value  of  property. 
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'  ^san^  tfnd  ife^bl^minded  in  Institutions,  1910.     (217  pp.)     Topics:  Sex; 
coloi:;;  .rpo&;«    naUyity'V     parentage;     age;     marital    condition    of    insane; 
//•^;ilH|e^iftC)r^  \)f'^anjkS^^  of  insane  prior  to  admission  to  institution; 

alcofiolic'  psychosis  among  insane ;  general  paralysis  among  tlie  insane ;  names 
and  locations  of  institutions.  (The  statistics  in  this  report  are  also  presented, 
in  condensed  form,  in  Bulletin  119,  of  99  pp.) 

Paupers  in  Almshouses,  1910.  (141  pp.)  Topics:  Sex;  color;  race;  na- 
tivity; parentage;  age;  marital  condition;  illiteracy;  occupation  prior  to  ad- 
mission ;  physical  condition ;  mental  or  phy^cal  defects ;  children  born  in  alms- 
houses; names  and  locations  of  almshouses.  (The  statistics  in  this  report  are 
also  presented,  in  condensed  form,  in  Bulletin  120,  of  99  pp.) 

Prisoners  and  Juvenile  Delinquents,  1910.  (About  400  pp.)  Sex;  color; 
race;  nativity;  offense;  sentence;  names  and  locations  of  institutions.  (The 
statistics  in  this  report  are  also  presented  in  condensed  form  in  Bulletin  121, 
of  130  pp.) 

The  Blind  in  the  United  States,  1910.  (282  pp.)  Topics:  Sex;  age;  color; 
race;  nativity;  nationality;  marital  condition;  occupation.  (A  summary  of 
the  contents  of  this  report  is  presented  In  Bulletin  130,  of  52  pp.) 

Deaf  Mutes  in  the  United  States,  1910.  (220  pp.)  Topics :  Sex ;  color;  race; 
nativity;  age;  age  at  which  deafness  occurred;  cause;  llp-readlng;  deaf  rela- 
tives; marital  condition;  school  attendance;  occupations.  (A  portion  of  the 
statistics  contained  In  this  report  are  given  In  an  eight-page  preliminary  an- 
nouncement entitled  "  The  CJensus  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1910.") 

Summary  of  State  Laws  Relative  to  the  Oare  of  the  Dependent  CUasaes,  1913. 
(Octavo ;  343  pp. )  Topics :  Paupers ;  blind ;  deaf  and  dumb ;  sick ;  infirm ;  home- 
less children;  Insane;  feeble-minded;  Inebriates;  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

Statistical  Directory  of  State  Institutions,  1913.  (About  200  pp.)  (In  press.) 
Names  and  locations  of  State  Institutions  for  feeble-minded.  Insane,  criminalis- 
tic, epileptic.  Inebriate,  tuberculous,  blind,  deaf,  deformed,  and  dependent;  In- 
mates,  employees,   expenditures. 

Marriage  and  Divorce,  1867-1906.  Part  I.  Summary,  laws,  and  foreign  sta- 
tistics. (549  pp.)  Topics:  Marriages;  marriage  rates;  divorces;  divorce 
rates ;  divorces  among  Negroes ;  causes  of  divorce ;  intemperance  as  a  cause  of 
divorce;  alimony;  residence;  duration  of  marriage  when  terminated  by  di- 
vorce; children;  occupation  of  husband;  remarriage  of  divorced  persons; 
suicide  among  the  divorced;  laws  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce;  marriage 
and  divorce  In  foreign  countries.  Part  II.  Oeneral  tables.  (850  pp.)  Topics: 
Cause;  Ubellant;  duration  of  marriage  when  terminated  by  divorce;  children; 
county •  statistics.  (A  summary  of  the  statistics  contained  In  this  report  Is 
presented  In  Bulletin  96,  of  71  pp.) 

Religious  Bodies,  1906.  Part  I.  Summary  and  general  tables.  (576  pp.) 
Topics:  Denominations;  organizations;  date  of  establislmaent ;  ministers; 
salaries  of  ministers;  sex  of  members;  language  used  In  conduct  of  services; 
seating  capacity  of  churches;  value  of  property;  debt;  parsonages;  Sunday 
schools;  Negro  organizations.  Part  II.  Separate  denominations.  (670  pp.) 
History;  doctrine;  polity;  organizations;  sex  of  members;  capacity  of  churches; 
seating  capacity  of  churches;  value  of  church  proper^;  debt;  parsonages; 
Sunday  schools.  (A  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  report  is  presented  in 
Bulletin  103,  of  149  pp.) 

Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  1914.  (Text.  99  pp.;  maps,  charts, 
and  diagrams,  503  pis.)  The  statistical  atlas  contains  maps,  charts,  and 
diagrams  by  which  are  shown  graphically  some  of  the  principal  census  statis- 
tics relating  to  population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mines  and  quarries, 
cotton,  finances  of  cities,  mortality,  religious  bodies,  marriage  and  divorce, 
and  insane  In  hospitals. 

Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation,  1918.  Volume  I.  (886  pp.)  Topics :  Estimated 
value  of  public  and  private  wealth ;  National  and  State  indebtedness  and  funds 
and  Investments;  county  and  municipal  Indebtedness  and  sinking-fund  assets; 
taxation  and  revenue  systems  of  State  and  local  governments;  assessmrats 
and  taxes.  Vol.  II.  (756  pp.)  Topics:  National  and  State  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures and  public  properties  of  States ;  county  revenues,  expenditures,  and 
pubUc  properties;  municipal  revenues,  expenditures,  and  public  properties. 
(The  eight  sections  of  this  report  have  also  been  published  In  the  form  of 
separate  bulletins.)  (The  Inquiry  relating  to  wealth,  public  debt,  and  taxation 
Is  made  decennially.) 

Electrical  Industries,  1912.  (a)  Central  electric  light  and  power  stations 
and  street  and  electric  raUways.     (440  pp.)     Topics:    (Central  electric  Ught 
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aid  power  stattons :  Gommerclal  and  municipal  stations ;  character  of  owner- 
ih4);  itations  operated  in  connection  with  electric  railways;  power  equipment; 
fsoerating  equipment ;  financial  statisties ;  cost ;  income ;  expenses ;  number  of 
customers;  output;  employees;  salaries  and  wages;  technical  aspects  of  ad- 
TtBces  in  industry  during  tlie  period  of  1907-1912.  Street  and  electric  rail- 
ways: Rolling  stodc;  trackage;  power;  traffic;  car  mileage;  municipal  rail- 
vtys;  elevated  railways;  subways;  equipment;  power;  capitalization;  cost  of 
coDstmction ;  income;  expenses;  dividends;  interest;  employees;  salaries  and 
va^es;  tedmical  aspects  of  advances  in  industry  during  period  1907-1912. 
(Tbe  contents  of  this  report  are  summarized  in  Bulletin  124,  of  113  pages.) 

it)  Telephones  and  Telegraphs  and  Municipal  Electric  Fire-alarm  and  Police- 
Patrol  Signaling  Systems.  (208  pp.)  Topics :  Telephones :  Equipment ;  traffic ; 
BeU  system ;  income ;  expenses ;  employees ;  salaries  and  wages ;  finances ;  divi- 
deods;  interest;  rates  in  important  cities.  Telegraplis:  Land  telegraphs; 
ocean  cables;  mileage  of  wire  and  cable;  number  of  messages;  number  of 
offices;  finances;  ^nployees;  salaries  and  wages;  income;  wireless  systems; 
fgofenmental  systems.  Municipal  electric  fire-alarm  and  police-patrol  signaling 
systems:  Boxes;  fire  alarms;  fire  losses;  insurance.  (The  contents  of  this  re- 
port are  briefly  summarized  in  Bulletin  123,  of  26  page&  The  electrical  in- 
dustries inquiry  is  made  quinquennially.) 

Transportation  by  Water,  1906.  (240  pp.)  Topics:  Number  of  craft; 
toimage;  ownership;  valuation  of  vessels  and  of  land  property;  power;  in- 
come; ^nployees;  salaries  and  wages;  freight;  passengers  carried;  congres- 
riooal  appropriations;  development  of  inland  waterways.  (This  inquiry  is 
Badedeo^mially.) 

fisheries  of  the  United  States,  1908.  (324  pp.)  Topics:  Fishermen; 
eopli^ees;  salaries  and  wages;  capital;  equipment;  products;  canning  and 
preserving;  exports;  imports;  fisheries  of  Alaska.  (This  inquiry  is  made 
decennially  by  the  Onsus  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.) 

Official  Register  of  the  United  States,  1917.  (896  pp.)  Topics:  Federal  offi- 
cials and  employees;  Name;  designation;  position;  place  of  employment; 
department;  bureau  or  office;  salary;  State  of  birth;  legal  residence.  (The 
Official  Register  is  compiled  biennially.  It  is  not  for  free  distribution,  but  is 
for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gk)vernment  Printing  Office,  at 

aso.) 

Mortality  from  Cancer  and  other  Malignant  Tumors  in  the  Registration 
Area  of  the  United  States,  1914.  (212  pp.)  Testes:  Deaths  and  death  rates 
from  cancer  in  the  registration  area  (which  contained  approximately  two-thirds 
of  titt  population  of  the  United  States  in  1914),  classified  according  to  sex. 
afC  color,  and  nativity  (whether  native  or  of  foreign  birth)  of  decedent,  and 
aatlvity  of  parents,   and  according  to  organ  or  part  of  body   afl^ected. 

United  States  Life  Tables,  1910.  (65  pp.)  This  publication  is  a  compilation 
based  on  the  i)opulation  in  1910  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  1909,  1910,  and 
1911,  for  the  New  E«ngland  States,  New  Tori:,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  presents,  for  various  elements  of  the  popula- 
tioD,  dassifled  according  to  sex,  color,  nativity,  and  residence  in  urban  and 
rural  localities,  tbe  death  rate  and  the  expectation  of  life  at  each  month  of 
8ge  during  the  first  year  of  life  and  at  each  year  of  age  thereafter,  together 
with  ottier  details.  These  tables  are  similar  to  those  compiled  by  life  insurance 
companies,  but  differ  from  the  latter  in  that  they  relate  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  area  covered,  instead  of  only  to  risks  selected  through  medical 
examination  and  otherwise. 

Heads  of  Families— First  Census  of  the  United  States,  1790.  This  publica- 
doB  is  issued  in  12  paper-bound  volumes,  each  lelating  to  a  single  State,  as 
f(d]ows:  (Connecticut  (227  pp.),  Maine  (105  pp.),  Maryland  (189  pp.),  Massa- 
cifflsetts  (363  pp.).  New  Hampshire  (146  pp.),  New  Yorls  (308  pp.).  North 
C3tfolina  (292  pp.),  Pennsylvania  (426  pp.),  Rhode  Island  (71  pp.).  South  Car- 
olina (150  pp.),  Vennont  (95  pp.),  Vir^nia  (Staie  enumerations,  1782  to  1785; 
180  pp.).  Bach  volume  gives  the  name  of  each  head  of  family,  the  total  number 
of  members  of  the  family ;  the  numl>er  of  free  white  males  16  years  of  age  and 
orer,  the  number  of  free  white  males  under  16  years  of  age,  the  total  number 
U  tree  white  females,  and  the  number  of  slaves.  (The  census  "  family  '*  in-* 
dudes,  in  addition  to  the  natural  family,  servants,  lodgers,  and  others  residing 
in  the  same  aimrtment  or  dwelling.  These  volumes  are  not  distributed  free, 
tat  are  for  sale  at  $1.00  each. 

Mmual  and  other  periodical  pubUcatUma. — The  annual  publications  of  the 
Obbus  Bureau  are  listed  below.    It  may  be  noted  here  that  practically  all  the 
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Census  Bureau's  publications  are  periodical  in  character,  l)eing  issued  at  inter- 
vals ranging  in  length  from  two  weeks  to  ten  years.  The  contents  of  the  reports 
issued  at  two-weeks  intervals — those  relating  to  cotton — are  brought  together 
and  published,  in  amplified  form,  In  an  annual  bulletin^  as  explained  below. 
All  these  reports  are  distributed  free,  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  editions  will  per- 
mit; and  in  some  cases  where  the  edition  is  so  nearly  exhausted  as  to  necessi- 
tate the  discontinuance  of  further  free  distribution,  copies  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mortality  Statistics.  (Report  for  1916  will  contain  about  700  pages.)  Deaths 
in  death-registration  area  (containing  approximately  two-thirds  the  population 
of  the  United  States),  classified  according  to  sex,  color,  nativity,  parentage 
(native  or  foreign),  age,  cause,  and  month ;  death  rates  for  all  causes  combined 
and  for  individual  causes. 

Birth  Statistics.  (Report  for  1916  will  contain  approximately  90  pages.) 
The  forthcoming  report  is  the  second  of  an  annual  series  in  which  will  be  pre- 
sented, for  the  birth-registration  area  (which  now  contains  approximately  32 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  tlie  United  States),  statistics  of  births,  classified 
according  to  sex  of  child  and  according  to  color  and  nativity  of  parents.  Birth 
rates  and  infant-mortality  rates  (that  is,  the  numl>er  of  deaths  of  infants  under 
1  year  of  age  per  1,000  births)  will  also  be  given. 

Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  having  a  Population  of  Over  30,000.  (Last  re- 
port published,  which  relates  to  the  fiscal  year  1916,  contains  375  pages.)  Reve- 
nues; receipts;  revenue  and  nonrevenue;  expenditures;  interest;  outlays  for 
permanent  improvements ;  assessments ;  taxes ;  public  properties ;  indebtedness. 

General  Statistics  of  Cities.  (The  last  report,  which  related  to  the  fiscal  year 
1916,  contained  188  pages.)  These  reports  present  statistics  in  regard  to  vari- 
ous activities  of  municipal  governments.  That  for  1915  covered  the  subjects 
of  governmental  organizations,  police  departments,  liquor  traffic,  and  munic- 
ipally owned  water-supply  systems.  The  next  report  will  relate  to  recreation 
facilities,  such  as  parks,  playgrounds,  bathing  beaches,  music  and  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  city,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 

Financial  Statistics  of  States.  (The  report  for  1916  contained  127  pages.)— 
Revenues ;  receipts,  revenue  and  nonrevenue ;  expenditures ;  interest ;  outlays  for 
permanent  improvements;  assessments;  taxes;  public  properties;  indebtedness. 

O>tton  Production  and  Distribution.  (Report  for  season  of  191(J-17  is  pre- 
sented in  Bulletin  135,  of  144  pages.) — Production;  acreage;  supply;  distribu- 
tion; price;  value;  cotton  seed;  linters;  ginneries;  stocks;  spindles;  imports; 
exports.  ( Data  as  to  the  ginning  of  cotton  to  specified  dates ;  as  to  cotton  con- 
sumed, imported,  exported,  and.  on  hand,  and  number  of  cotton  spindles  in 
operation,  each  month;  and  as  to  cotton  seed  crushed  and  linters  obtained  to 
specified  dates,  are  collected,  and  printed  on  postcards,  a  total  of  about  26  such 
reports  being  compiled  in  the  course  of  a  year.  These  mports  are  mailed  to  gln- 
ners,  manufacturers,  warehousemen,  and  others. 

Leaf  Tobacco  held  by  Manufactures  and  Dealers.  (Last  report  related  to 
January  1,  1918.) — ^These  reports  are  issued  quarterly  and  are  printed  on  post- 
cards which  are  mailed  to  growers,  dealers,  and  others  interested  in  the  to- 
bacco industry.  They  show  the  amounts  of  leaf  tobacco  on  hand,  unstemmed 
and  stemmed,  classified  according  to  principal  types.  It  is  the  intention  here- 
after to  issue  also  an  annual  report,  in  pamphlet  form,  in  which  the  statistics 
will  be  presented  in  greater  detail  than  in  the  quarterly  r^)orts. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
(Report  for  fiscal  year  1917  is  of  octavo  size  and  contains  43  pages.) — These 
reports  descrit>e  the  operations  of  the  Onsus  Bureau  during  the  years  to  which 
they  relate,  outline  plans  for  future  work,  list  the  publications  issued,  make 
reeonunendations  for  legislation  needed,  and  present  tabular  statements  of  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures. 

lAst  of  publications, — The  Onsus  Bureau  has  for  distribution  a  pamphlet 
containing  descriptive  and  chronological  lists  of  all  Its  publications,  including 
those  not  available  for  distribution.  No  monthly  list  of  publications  Is  iflf:ued« 
but  the  various  publications  of  the  bureau  are  listed  in  the  department  monthly 
list 

Method  of  diatributUm  of  publications. — ^Nearly  all  reports,  bulletins,  eta, 
issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  are  for  distribution  on  request,  so  far  as  the  slse 
of  the  editions  will  permit,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Official  Register  of  the 
United  States  and  Heads  of  Families— First  CJensus  of  the  United  States.  The 
former  publication  is  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  (^verninent 
Printing  Office,  at  $1.50 ;  and  the  latter  is  for  sale  by  the  Director  of  the  (Census 
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It  $100  per  Toluine.  Some  of  the  publications  of  which  the  editions  are  so 
Dearly  exhausted  that  they  are  no  longer  available  in  the  bureau  are  also  f6r 
ale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Mailing  lUt, — Mailing  lists  for  various  Census  publications  are  maintained. 
Id  the  case  of  most  ofi  the  decennial  and  quinquennial  inquiries,  the  bound 
rohimes  containing  the  complete  reports  are  issued  in  comparatively  small 
edltfoos  for  distribution  to  libraries  and  educational  institutions  and  to  statis- 
tfdaos,  officials,  and  others  who  have  particular  use  for  the  detailed  statistics 
which  they  contain.  Summaries  or  abstracts  of  these  reports,  and  in  many 
cases  complete  sections  of  the  reports,  are,  however,  generally  printed  in  the 
fbnn  of  paper-bound  bulletins,  in  much  larger  editions  than  the  reports  them- 
selves, and  these  are  usually  available,  during  a  period  of  several  years  after 
their  first  publication,  for  distribution  to  all  who  desire  them. 

Jfap«. — ^The  Census  Bureau  does  not  publish  any  maps  except  as  may  be  in- 
doded  in  reports  and  bulletins. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  Census  publications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

Principal  administrative  ojjtcials  and  offices, — Chief;  Assistant  Chief  (First)  ; 
iarfstant  Chief  (Second);  Chief  Clerk.  Chiefs  of  Divisions:  Statistics,  Edi- 
torial, Foreign  TariflCs.  District  Offices :  New  York,  Commercial  Agent ;  Boston, 
Commercial  Agent;  Chicago,  Conmaercial  Agent;  St.  Louis,  Commercial  Agent; 
New  Orleans,  Ck)mmercial  Agent;  San  Francisco,  Commercial  Agent;  Seattle, 
Oxnmercial  Agent  Commercial  Attach^:  London,  England;  Paris,  France; 
Petrograd,  Russia;  Peking,  China;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil;  Lima,  Peru;  The  Hague,  Netherlands;  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Mel- 
boorne,  Australia ;  Tokio,  Japan. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties, — ^The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  "  developing  the  various  manufac- 
turing Industries  of  the  United  States  and  markets  for  their  products  at  home 
aiHl  abroad,  by  gathering  and  publishing  useful  information,  or  by  any  other 
aTtilable  method."  In  carrying  out  this  function  of  gathering  Information 
ftdTantage  is  taken  of  the  relations  of  the  bureau  with  many  other  branches  of 
tiK  Federal  service. 

Use  is  made  especially  of  the  Consular  Service,  through  the  Department  ot 
State,  to  obtain  reports  on  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  and  opportunities  for 
tbe  sale  abroad  of  articles  produced  In  the  United  States.  This  material  is 
edited  In  the  bureau  and  distributed  to  the  commercial  public  by  means  of  the 
daily  Commerce  Reports  and  supplements  thereto,  and  also  by  means  of  special 
bolletins  and  pamphlets  and  confidential  circulars  or  letters. 
'  The  bureau  directs  the  commercial  attach^  service  In  studies  of  foreign 
gmrkets  for  American  goods.  The  attaches  devote  all  their  time  to  the  study  of 
commercial  problems  and  the  results  of  their  Investigations  are  published  in 
Commerce  Reports  or  in  monograph  form.  There  are  attach^  at  London,  Paris, 
Petrograd,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  The  Hague,  Copenhagen,  Tokio,  Lima, 
Peking,  and  Melbourne. 

The  bureau  la  also  equipped  with  a  corps  of  special  agents,  who  supplement 
the  work  of  the  consular  officers  through  special  Investigations  for  which  they 
are  fitted  by  training  or  experience.  The  reports  of  these  agents  are  published 
to  0)mmerce  Reports  or  as  monographs.  A  special  staff  at  the  bureau  super- 
fiaes  this  work. 

In  connection  with  Its  trade  promotion  work  the  bureau  maintains  a  Division 
of  Foreign  Tariffs,  where  Information  in  regard  to  customs  tariffs  and  regula- 
tions of  foreign  countries  is  compiled  in  compliance  with  ^)eclflc  requests,  as 
well  as  for  publication  In  Commerce  Reports  and  separate  monographs.  In  ad- 
dltkm  to  Information  In  regard  to  foreign  customs  tariffs,  the  bureau  also  fur- 
nidiea  Information  regarding  patent  and  trade-mark  laws  of  foreign  countries, 
coosolar  regulations,  treatment  of  commercial  travelers  and  their  samples,  pure 
food  and  drug  laws,  embargoes,  contraband,  and  similar  restrictive  measures. 

Statistical  Information  In  regard  to  Imports  and  exports  Is  received  by  the 
tMireau  In  monthly  and  quarterly  returns  from  the  collectors  of  customs,  show- 
liS  the  articles  imported  and  exported  and  the  countries  from  which  articles 
are  Imported  and  to  which  articles  are  exported.  These  statistics  are  printed 
first  la  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  0)mmerce  and  widely  distribute 
Very  detailed  import  statistics  are  published  quarterly.    Annual  statistics  of 
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our  foreign  trade  are  published  in  detail  in  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  thA 
United  States.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  presents  in  con- 
densed form  statements  regarding  the  commerce,  productlmi,  industries,  popula- 
tion, finance,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  and  a  statement  ol  the  commerce  of  the 
principal  foreign  countries.  I 

The  distribution  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  estab- 
lishment' of  district  offices  In  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  These  offices  expedite  the  distribution 
of  commercial  information  and  establish  closer  relations  between  Government 
and  private  agencies  interested  In  the  extension  of  foreign  trade.  Arrange^ 
ments  have  also  been  made  with  conmiercial  organizations  in  other  oities  to 
establish  cooperative  branch  offices,  which  will  serve  the  same  purposes  as 
the  bureau*s  own  district  offices.  Such  cooperative  offices  have  been  established 
in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Portland  (Oreg.),  and 
Dayton. 

Qeneral  publications, — ^The  general  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  For^gn 
and  Domestic  Commerce  are  issued  In  four  series:  (1)  Special  Agents  Series.; 
(2)  Special  Consular  Reports;  (3)  Tariff  Series;  (4)  Miscellaneous  Series. 

1.  Special  Agents  Series.  These  include  167  monographs  to  date  on  speciai 
industries  and  special  phases  of  commerce,  prepared  by  commercial  agents. 
The  topics  treated  Include  trade  conditions  and  markets  for  different  com- 
modities and  manufactures  in  different  countries. 

2.  Special  Consular  Reports.  These  Include  monographs  (80  to  date)  compiled 
from  the  rejwrts  of  consular  officers  on  some  selected  commercial  or  industrial 
topic. 

3.  Tariff  Series.  These  include  monographs  (38  to  date)  giving  the  customs 
duties  of  foreign  countries,  customs  regulations,  laws  governing  commercial 
travelers,  trade-mark  laws  and  regulations. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Series.  These  include  publications  (66  to  date)  not  falling  in 
the  three  classes  above  mentioned,  being  chiefly  such  publications  as  have  been 
prepared  in  the  bureau.  Among  these  publications  are  the  reports  on  the  cost 
of  production  in  various  industries. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — The  general  distribution  of 
the  bureau's  publications  is  on  a  sales  basis.  Limited  editions  of  the  general 
publications  are  printed  for  free  distribution  by  the  bureau  to  the  press,  trade 
Journals,  pubic  libraries,  commercial  organizations,  and  other  agencies  assist- 
ing the  bureau  in  Its  trade-promoting  work.  All  publications  of  the  bureau  are 
sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^These  include:  {a)  Commerce 
Reports.  (Daily.)  Single  copies,  5  cents;  annual  subscription,  $2.50;  cloth- 
t>ound  quarterly  volumes,  with  Index,  $6  per  annum. 

( b )  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.    ( Annual. )    $1.50. 

(c)  Imports  of  Merchandise  into  the  United  States,  by  Articles  and  Countries 
(five-year  tables).  (Table  3  from  Foreign  (Commerce  and  Navigation  of  th<* 
United  States.)     (Annual.)    40  cents. 

(d)  Exports  of  Domestic  Merchandise  from  the  United  States,  by  Articles 
and  Countries  (five-year  tables).  (Table  5  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  United  States.)     (Annual.)    50  cents. 

(e)  Imported  Merchandise  Entered  for  Consumption  In  the  United  States 
and  Duties  (3ollected  Thereon.  (Quarterly.)  Single  copies,  15  to  25  cents; 
(Tables  9  and  10  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.) 
(Annual.)    15  cents. 

(/)  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.     (Annual.)     50  cents. 

(g)  Imported  Merchandise  Entered  for  Consumption  In  the  United  States 
and  Duties  Collected  Thereon,  (Quarterly.)  Single  copies,  15  to  25  cents; 
annual  subscription,  75  cents. 

(h)  Summary  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  (Monthly.) 
Single  copies,  15  cents ;  annual  subscription,  $1.50. 

(i)  Bulletin  of  Exports  of  Domestic  Breadstuffs,  Meat,  and  Dairy  Products. 
CJotton,  and  Mineral  Oils.    (Monthly.) 

ii)  Total  Values  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States.     (Monthly.) 

(fc)  Foreign  Tariff  Notes.  (Quarterly.)  Reprints  of  tartff  notes  from  Com- 
merce Reports. 

List  of  publications,— The  bureau  has  issued  a  catalogue  of  its  general  publi- 
cations, in  which  the  publications  are  grouped  by  subjects;  the  catalogue  has 
an  index.  There  are  not  Included  in  this  catalogue  certain  of  the  special  con- 
gular  reports  and  the  tariff  series.    The  bureau  has  also  published  leaflets  list- 
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tog  Its  publications  of  current  value.  No  monthly  list  of  publications  is  Issued. 
The  Division  of  Publications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Issues  such  a  list, 
idilcli  Includes,  of  course,  the  publications  of  this  bureau. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^An  index  of  Commerce  Reports  is  published  quar- 
terly. The  price  of  the  index  to  Commerce  Reports  is  20  cents  a  year.  An 
Index  to  the  Supplements  to  Commerce  Reports  is  published  annually.  No 
geoeral  index  of  the  bureau's  publications  has  been  issued. 

Hailing  lists. — Copies  of  the  bureau's  publications  are  furnished  free  to  the 
press,  public  libraries,  and  commercial  organizations,  when  special  requests 
are  made.    No  general  mailing  list  for  all  publications  is  maintained. 

Correspondence. — General  inquiries  concerning  the  bureau's  publications 
siKMild  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

Principal  administrative  ofUcials. — ^Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Chief 
Physicist,  Chief  Chemist,  Physicists,  Secretary,  Superintendent  of  Mechanical 
Plant 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  as  follows:  (a)  The  custody  of  the  standards;  (b)  the  comparison  of  the 
standards  used  In  scientific  investigations,  engineering,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  educational  institutions  with  the  standards  adopted  or  recognized 
by  ttie  Government ;  (c)  the  construction,  when  necessary,  of  standards,  their 
rooltiples  and  subdivisions;  (d)  the  testing  and  calibration  of  standard  measur- 
ing apparatus ;  (c)  the  solution  of  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with 
standards;  (/)  the  determination  of  physical  constants  and  properties  of  ma- 
terials, when  such  data  are  of  great  importance  to  scientific  or  manufacturing 
interests  and  are  not  to  be  obtained  of  sufficient  accuracy  elsewhere ;  (g)  for- 
mation of  standards  for  public  utility  service;  (h)  testing  structural  and  other 
materials;  («)  technologic  researches;  and  other  investigations  as  authorized 
by  Congress. 

The  bureau  Is  authorized  to  exercise  its  functions  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  any  State  or  municipal  government  within  the  United  States, 
or  for  any  scientific  society,  educational  Institution,  firm,  corporation,  or  indl- 
Tldnid  within  the  United  States  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  other  pursuits  re- 
quiring the  use  of  standards  or  standard  measuring  instruments.  For  all  com- 
parisons, calibrations,  tests,  or  investigations,  except  those  performed  for  the 
GoToiunent  of  the  United  States  or  State  governments,  a  reasonable  fee  will  be 
diai^. 

General  publications. — Material  Is  Kssned  on  the  following  topics:  Addlm- 
etry  (standard);  Alloy,  metallurgy,  research;  Analysis  (standard  methods); 
Anemometers;  Appliances  (specifications)  ;  Axles,  and  other  railroad  materials; 
Balances  and  scales;  Barometer  testing;  Brasses  and  bronzes  (research); 
Clalorimetry ;  Capacity  measurements;  (jement  testing  and  research;  Cement 
(standard  specifications) ;  Chemical  analysis;  Chemical  properties  of  materials; 
Oay  and  clay  products  (testing) ;  Ck)lor  standards ;  CJolorlmetry ;  Columns, 
sted  (testing)  ;  Combustion  samples  for  calorlmetry ;  Conductivity  of  structural 
materials;  Constants  (standards  of  physical) ;  Density  and  hydrometer  measure- 
ments; EHectric  cells  (standard) ;  Electric  current  testing;  Electric  meter  meas- 
urement ;  Electrical  conductivity  of  materials ;  Electrical  lamps,  Electrical  meas- 
Diements;  Electrical  practice  standards.  Electrical  properties  of  materials; 
Electrical  resistance  measurements;  Electrical  standards  and  Instruments; 
Beetrical  service  standards;  Electrolysis;  Engineering  Instruments;  E^nglneeiv 
Ins  materials  (testing  and  research);  Expansion  of  materials;  Failures  of 
metals  (causes);  Fire  resisting  properties  of  materials;  Gas  meter  testing; 
Gas  service  standards;  Gasoline  standards  (testing  and  research);  Geodetic 
metal  tapes  (test  of);  Girders,  steel  (testing);  Glass  testing  and  research; 
Heat  conductivity  of  materials;  Heat  *  measurements ;  Heat  measuring  instru- 
ments (testing);  Heat  standards;  Hygrometry  and  density  measurements; 
Inspection  of  weights  and  measures;  Interference  of  light;  Inks  (testing  and 
iwearch) ;  Instruments  (engineering) ;  Investigation  of  miscellaneous  ma- 
terials; Lamps  (electrical);  Length  measurements;  Light  (interference); 
Light  (standards)  ;  Light  waves  (measurements) ;  Lime  and  stucco  testing 
and  research;  Lubricating  oils  (testing  and  research) ;  Magnetic  testing;  Mag- 
netooptics;  Mass  measurements;  Measurements  (standards);  Measurements 
of  capacity,  length,  time,  etc ;  Mechanical  standards  of  performance ;  Meltti^ 
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point  stundards  for  thermometry;  Metal  tapes,  surveyors*  (testing);  Metals 
and  paper  (testing  and  research) ;  Metals  (properties) ;  Metals  (causes  of 
failure);  Meter,  electric,  instrument  force;  Meter,  gas  (testing);  Materials 
(testing  and  investigation);  Materials,  structural  (testing  and  research); 
Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures ;  Metallurgy  alloy  research ;  Oils,  lubri- 
cating (testing  and  research);  Optical  instruments  and  standards;  Optical 
materials;  Optical  properties  of  materials;  Optical  standards  (constants  and 
data) ;  Optics  (magneto) ;  Oxidimetry  (standards)  ;  Paper  (testing  and  re- 
search);  Performance  (standards);  Photometry;  Photomicrography;  Physical 
constants  (standards)  ;  Polarimetry;  Pressure  gages;  Pressure  measurements; 
Properties  of  materials  and  metals;  Phyrometry;  Quality,  standards  (testing 
and  research);  Radiation  (loss);  Radlometry;  Railroad  materials  (Investi- 
gation) ;  Ralls  (technology)  ;  Refrigeration;  Research  work  with  materials  and 
metals;  Resistance  (measurements  of  electrical);  Saccharimetry ;  Samplers, 
standard  (analysis)  ;  Scales  and  balances;  Sliver  voltometer ;  Specifications  and 
tolerances  for  measuring  apparatus;  Specifications  for  materials;  Speedom- 
eters; Standard  methods  of  analysis;  Standards  for  materials  (testing  and 
research)  ;  Standards  of  quality  (testing  and  research)  ;  Standards  of  measure- 
ments; Standards  of  oxidimetry;  Stone  (testing  and  research)  ;  Stucco  (testing 
and  research)  ;  Sugar  analysis;  Sugar  standard  polarization  for  polarimetry; 
Surveyors'  and  geodetic  metal  tapes;  Steel  columns  (testing);  Steel  girders 
(testing) ;  Structural  materials  (testing  and  research) ;  Structural  steel 
column  tests;  Tapes  (surveyors'  and  geodetic);  Testing  and  research  of 
various  materials ;  Testing  gas  meters ;  Testing  miscellaneous  materials ;  Test- 
ing watches;  Textiles  (testing  and  research)  ;  Thermal  properties  of  materials; 
Thermometry  (heat  measurements);  Thermopiles;  Time  measuring  (Instru- 
ments) ;  Tolerances  and  specifications  for  measuring  apparatus ;  Voltameter 
(silver) ;  Watch  testing;  Weights  and  measures;  Weights  and  weighing  instru- 
ments. 

Method  of  distribution, — Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  are  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge  so  long  as  the  stock  for  free  distribution  Is  available. 
When  a  publication  of  this  bureau  Is  no  longer  available  for  free  distribution, 
copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  will  advise  the  writer  concerning  the  prices  of  such  papers, 
and  supply  same  on  receipt  of  tlie  proper  remittance. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — An  annual  report  is  printed  each 
year  giving  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.    Free  on  application. 

lAst  of  publications. — ^A  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
available  for  free  distribution  and  ^^ill  be  sent  on  receipt  of  request  No 
monthly  list  of  new  publications  Is  published  by  this  bureau,  but  such  a  list 
is  Included  in  the  monthly  announcement  list  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
These  publications  are  identified  by  initial  of  series  and  serial  number,  e.  g., 
"  S  309  "  means  serial  No.  309  of  the  Scientific  Papers. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  had  one  general 
index  known  as  the  "Decennial  Index"  (the  first  ten  years.  1904-1914),  which 
is  for  the  Bulletins  (1.  e.,  Scientific  Papers)  only.  This  index  is  still  available 
for  free  distribution. 

Hailing  lists. — ^A  mailing  list  for  public  libraries  and  certain  university 
libraries  is  maintained  by  the  bureau.  Some  mailing  lists  classified  according 
to  the  different  classes  of  specialists  of  work  carried  on  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  are  also  at  present  being  maintained. 

Maps  and  charts. — ^The  Bureau  of  Standards  issues  a  Metric  System  Chart 
which  illustrates  graphically  the  comparison  between  the  English  and  the 
metric  systems  of  weight  and  measure.  This  chart  is  sent  free  of  charge  to 
schools,  commercial  organizations,  and  other  institutions  on  application  being 
made  to  this  bureau. 

Correspondence. — ^AU  requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  simply 
Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES- 

PrindpaX  administrative  officials. — Commissioner;  Deputy  CJoramlssloner ; 
Ai^istants  In  Charge  of  Divisions :  Office,  Inquiry  Respecting  Food  Fishes,  Fish 
Culture,  Statistics  and  Methods;  Architect  and  Engineer;  Accountant 

General  information  and  duties. — The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  com- 
prises (1)  the  propagation  of  useful  food  fishes,  including  lobsters,  oysters,  and 
other  shellflsh,  and  their  distribution  to  suitable  waters;  (2)  the  inquiry  into 
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tjeriioses  of  dpcrense  of  food  fishes  In  the  lakee,  rlyers,  and  coast  waters  of  the 

rnited  States,  the  stndy  of  the  waters  of  the  coast  and  Interior  In  the  Interest 
of  fish  culture,  and  the  Investigation  of  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf, 
and  Pacific  coasts,  with  the  view  of  determining  their  food  resources  and  the 
iierelopmeDt  of  the  commercial  fisheries;  (3)  the  collection  and  compilation  of 
t be  statistics  of  the  fisheries  and  the  study  of  their  methods  and  relations;  (4) 
tbe  administTfltion  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska,  the  fur-seal  herd  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  the  fur-hearing  animals  of  Alaska. 

Gfiienl  puhHcaiions. — (a)  Special  reports  In  the  form  of  octavo  pamphlets, 
»Dd  (6)  bulletins  in  the  form  of  royal  octavo  pamphlets,  embracing  the  follow- 
Inz  ^eral  subjects :  Fish  culture,  fish-cultural  methods  and  practices,  fishery 
tudustries  and  methods,  shellfish,  Alaska  fisheries,  aquatic  biology,  morphology 
aod  physiology  of  aquatic  animals,  marine  and  fresh-water  explorations,  dis- 
w^  and  parasites  of  fishes,  etc.  The  special  reports  are  the  usual  medium 
for  publication  of  practical  and  economic  subjects,  and  the  bulletins  of  sdeii- 
nfic  and  technical  matters.  These  reports  and  bulletins  are  respectively 
iTouped  as  annual  series,  and  title  pages  and  tables  of  contents  are  furnished 
to  those  who  wish  to  bind  them. 

(c)  Economic  circulars  which  contain  brief  advance  reports  of  investigations 
of  economic  Importance  or  brief  statements  of  information  of  timely  signifl- 
raDce  not  requiring  more  extensive  treatment  These  circulars  are  octavo  leaf- 
IKS,  with  independent  serial  numbers. 

(i)  Special  statistical  bulletins  on  various  fishery  industries  issued  as  occa- 
floQ  demands  or  as  investigations  or  canvasses  are  completed.  These  bulletins 
if«  single  sheets,  with  independent  serial  numbers. 

yethod  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^All  publications  of  the 
boreao  have  heretofore  been  distributed  free,  but  hereafter  they  will  be  sent 
m  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  who  will  make  a  charge  therefor. 
Tbe  free  distribution  of  documents  is  now  restricted  to  institutions  exchanging 
with  or  cooperating  with  the  bureau,  and  foreign  and  State  fishery  officials. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. —  (a)  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
OMnmissioner  of  Fisheries  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  A  brief  administra- 
tive record  of  the  year's  activities. 

(ft)  Tbe  Annual  Report  of  the  Distribution  of  Fish  and  Fish  Eggs.  A  record 
of  tbe  fish  hatched  and  rescued  and  eggs  obtained  and  the  disposition  of  same.. 

ie)  Alaska  Fisheries  and  Fur  Industries.  An  annual  record  of  the  work  of 
tbeburetn  in  this  field,  covering  (1)  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  regulations 
btrlDf;  to  do  with  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  fisheries  and  operation 
of  hatcheries ;  (2)  administration  of  the  American  fur-seal  herd  of  the  North 
Pidiic  Ocean;  and  (3)  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
for^wirlng  animals  generally. 

li)  Service  Bulletin,  an  octavo  leaflet  with  independent  serial  numbers, 
isBoed  monthly.  It  contains  information  of  the  general  activities  of  the  bureau 
durioj?  tbe  preceding  month,  and  serves  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
tbe  admiiTlstrative  o^ces  and  all  employees. 

lAtt  of  publications, — ^A  list  of  those  available  for  distribution  ia  published. 
Ko  monthly  list  is  issued. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^There  is  an  indexed  list  of  publications  from  Febm* 
iry,  1871.  to  February,  1806,  now  out  of  print 

C$rre$pondence. — Official  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ck>mml9- 
doner  of  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Commissioner,  Deputy  CJommlssIoner,  Chief 
CoDstmcting  Engineer,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Superintendent  of  Naval  Construction, 
Chief  Clerk. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties. — ^The  United  States  Lighthouse  Service  is 
darged  with  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  aids  to  navigation,  and  with 
an  equipment  and  work  incident  thereto,  on  the  sea  and  lake  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  specifically 
aothoriied  by  law,  and  on  the  coasts  of  all  other  territory  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  tbe  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Panama. 

The  bureau  publishes  Light  Lists  and  Buoy  Lists,  giving  information  regard- 
ing ill  aids  to  navigation  maintained  by  the  Lighthouse  Service ;  it  also  pub- 
IWks  each  week,  Jointly  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Jtogcta  to 
Mirinera,  giving  the  changes  in  lights,  buoys,  etc.  .^^•■i* 
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General  fmbUcations, — (a)  Useful  Information  Ck>ncerning  Aids  to  Nayiga- 
tion.  A  card  that  shows  selected  types  of  buoys,  and  gives  general  information 
relative  to  buoy  colors,  numbers,  and  shapes ;  day  beacons,  buoy  lists,  protection 
of  aids,  defects  in  aids,  and  distances  of  visibility  for  objects  of  various  eleva- 
tions above  sea  level.    Free  distribution. 

(&)  Lighthouse  Service.  4  pages.  Gives  historical  sketch  and  general  de- 
scription of  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Service.    Free  distribution. 

(c)  Whitewash  and  CJement-wash  Formulas.    Free  distribution. 

(d)  The  United  States  Lighthouse  Service,  1915.  94  pages,  illustrated. 
Furnishes  general  Information  regarding  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Lighthouse  Service.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  15 
cents  per  copy. 

(6)  Medical  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Lighthouse  Vessels  and  Stations.  116 
pages.  Prepared  for  the  benefit  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service  whose  duty  on  vessels  and  at  remote  stations  may  render  it  difficult  at 
times  for  them  to  obtain  necessary  medical  assistance  or  advice.  Ehcplalns  the 
treatment  of  a  few  of  the  commoner  diseases,  and  contains  a  supplement  on 
••  First  Aid  to  the  Injured."  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  50  cents 
per  copy. 

(/)  Regulations  for  Lighting  Bridges  over  Navigable  Waters;  also  for  Lights 
on  Sheer  Booms,  Piers,  Dams,  and  Similar  Obstructions  to  Navigation,  1915. 

Annual  publications. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Light- 
houses, submitted  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  reporting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO. 
Free  distribution.    Mailing  list  maintained. 

(b)  Light  List.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  of  the  United  States,  coast  of 
Porto  Rico,  etc 

(c)  Light  List,  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Alaska,  the  Hawaiian,  Midway,  Guam,  and  Samoan  Islands;  and  also  aids  to 
navigation  maintained  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia. 

(d)  Light  Lists,  Great  Lakes,  United  States  and  Canada.  On  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  St.  Jjawrence  River  above  St  Regis  River,  and  on  Lakes  Memphre- 
magog  and  Champlain. 

(e)  Light  List,  Thirteenth  Lighthouse  District  Upper  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (above  Cairo,  III.),  the  Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Gasconade,  and 
Osage  Rivers,  St.  Croix  River  and  Lake,  and  Lake  Traverse. 

(/)  Light  List,  Fourteenth  Lighthouse  District  On  the  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Kanawha,  and  Monongahela  Rivers. 

(g)  Light  List  Fifteenth  Lighthouse  District  On  the  Mississippi  River 
below  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  and  above  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  Red 
River. 

Biennial  publications.— {a)  Buoy  List,  First  Lighthouse  District  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire. 

(&)  Buoy  List,  Second  Lighthouse  District  Massachusetts,  excepting  Mount 
Hope  Bay  and  Taunton  River. 

(c)  Buoy  List,  Third  Lighthouse  District  Between  the  entrances  to  Nar- 
ragansett  and  Delaware  Bays,  also  the  aids  on  Lakes  Champlain  and  Memphre- 
magog. 

(d)  Buoy  List,  Fourth  Lighthouse  District     Delaware  Bay  and  River. 
(6)  Buoy  List,  Fifth  Lighthouse  District    Coast  and  tributary  tidal  waters 

of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  from,  but  does  not  in- 
clude, Fenwick  Island  Light  Station,  Delaware,  to  New  River  Inlet  North 
Carolina. 

(/)  Buoy  List.  Sixth  Lighthouse  District  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  from  New  River  Inlet,  North  CaroUna,  to  Hillsboro  Inlet 
Light  Station,  Florida. 

ig)  Buoy  List,  Seventh  Lighthouse  District.  Florida  and  on  other  waters 
tributary  to  the  sea  and  gulf  from  a  point  just  south  of  Hillsboro  Inlet  Light 
Stotion,  Florida,  to  and  including  Cedar  Keys,  Florida. 

(h)  Buoy  List,  Eighth  Lighthouse  District  The  Gulf  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  tidal  waters  tributary  to  the  Gulf,  from,  but  not  including.  Cedar 
Keys,  Florida,  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

(<)  Buoy  List  Ninth  Lighthouse  DUtrict  Porto  Rico  and  adjacent  Islands, 
and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
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(/)  Buoy  List,  Tenth  Lighthouse  District    Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
St.  Lawrwice  RiTcr  above  the  mouth  of  the  St  Regis  River. 

(k)  Buoy  List,  Eleventh  Lighthouse  District    Lakes  St  Glair,  Huron,  and 
Superior,  and  the  Detroit,  St.  Glair,  and  St  Marys  Rivers. 

(l)  Buoy  List,  Twelfth  Lighthouse  District    Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay. 

(A)  Buoy  List,  Sixteenth  Lighthouse  District    Alaska. 

(«)  Buoy  List,  Seventeenth  Lighthouse  District    Oregon  and  Washington. 

(0)  Buoy  List  B^lghteenth  Lighthouse  District    Galifomia. 

(p)  Buoy  List,  Nineteenth  Lighthouse  District  Hawaiian,  Midway,  Guam, 
£od  tbe  American  Samoan  Islands. 

Weekly  publications. — ^Notice  to  Mariners  (issued  jointly  with  Goast  and 
Geodetic  Survey),  gives  prompt  notice  of  changes  in  aids  to  navigation  and 
of  obstructions  or  changes  in  channels  which  are  to  be  noted  on  charts  and 
Iji^t  and  buoy  lista 

Method  of  distribution.—A  copy  of  any  Light  List  3uoy  List,  or  Notice  to 
Ifariners  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  shipmaster  or  pilot  upon  appllca- 
tJoD.  Mailing  lists  of  the  Light  and  Buoy  Lists,  and  Notice  to  Mariners  are 
maintained. 

lUt  of  publications. — ^A  list  of  publications  of  the  bureau,  available  for  dls- 
tribotioo,  is  published  semiannually  by  the  division  of  publications  of  the 
department 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  free  publications  or  to  have  names  placed  on 
nufllDg  lists  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ghief,  Division  of  Publications,  Depart- 
ment of  Gommerce,  Washington,  D.  G. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Superintendent ;  Assistant  Superintendent ; 
Hydrographic  and  Geodetic  Engineer  in  Gharge  of  Office ;  Ghief s  of  Divisions : 
Geodesy,  Hydrography  and  Topography,  Gharts,  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  Ac- 
coants. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Goast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Is  charged 
witli  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  coasts  under  the  juris- 
diction thereof  and  the  publication  of  charts  covering  said  coasts.  This  in- 
dudes  (a)  tmse  measure,  triangulation,  topography,  and  hydrography  along 
said  coasts;  (b)  the  survey  of  rivers  to  the  head  of  tidewater  or  ship  naviga- 
thm;  (c)  deep-sea  soundings,  temperature,  and  current  observations  along  said 
coasts  and  throughout  the  Gulf  and  Japan  streams;  (d)  magnetic  observations 
and  researches,  and  the  publication  of  maps  showing  the  variations  of  terres- 
trial magnetism ;  (e)  gravity  research;  (/)  determination  o£  heights;  (g)  the 
determination  of  geographic  positions  by  astronomic  observations  for  latitude, 
loogitode  and  azimuth,  and  by  triangulation,  to  furnish  reference  points  for 
State  surveys;  (h)  the  preparation  and  publication  of  sailing  directions,  and 
tide  tables  for  all  of  the  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  results  obtained  are  published  in  annual  reports  and  in  special  publica- 
tioDs;  charts  upon  various  scales.  Including  sailing  charts,  general  charts  of 
the  coast,  and  harbor  charts ;  tide  tables  Issued  annually  in  advance ;  Goast 
Ptiote,  with  sailing  directions  covering  the  navigable  waters;  Notices  to 
Mariners  published  jointly  by  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Light- 
iMKises),  issued  weekly  and  containing  current  information  necessary  for  safe 
nafigation;  catalogues  of  charts  and  publications;  and  such  other  special  publi- 
cations as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  organic  law  governing  the  survey. 

General  publications. — Publications  are  issued  on  following  subjects:  As- 
tronomy; Azimuth;  Azimuth  of  Polaris  (tables);  Bars  (base);  Base  lines; 
(Charts;  Ck>ast  line;  Goast  pilots;  Coastwise  navigation;  (Coasts;  Compass  varia- 
tion; (^irrents;  Deep-sea  soundings;  Deflection  of  plumb  line;  Depth  of  compen- 
ation;  Depths;  Diurnal  variation;  Double  zenith  distances;  Earth  form;  £2arth 
flattening;  Earthquakes;  EHevations;  Elongation  and  culmination  of  polaris 
(times  of) ;  Figure  of  the  earth ;  Greoid ;  Geodesy ;  Geodetic  astronomy ;  Geo- 
snphic  positions ;  Gravity;  Harbors;  Hydrography;  Inland  navigation;  Inside 
roote  pilots;  Interferometer;  Invar  leveling  rods;  Invar  tapes;  Isoclinic  chart; 
iaogonic  chart ;  Isostasy;  Isostatic  compensation ;  Latitude;  Ijoast  squares;  Lev- 
eiing;  Longitude;  Magnetic  charts;  Magnetic  declination;  Magnetic  dip;  Mag- 
Detie  disturbances ;  Magnetic  horizontal  intensity ;  Magnetic  inclination ;  Mag- 
netic measurements  (directions) ;  Magnetic  observations  (results*) ;  Magnetic 
obswatories ;  Magnetic  stations  (descriptions) ;  Magnetic  survey  of  the  United 
States;  Magnetic  tables;  Magnetic  vertical  intensity;  Maps;  Map  projections; 
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Meridians;  Meridian  lines;  Nautical  information;  North  American  datum; 
Oceanography;  Orthometric  correction;  Parallels;  Pendulum  apparatus;  Pin- 
nacle rocks;  Polar  coordinates;  Precise  leveling;  Principal  facts  of  the  earth's 
magnetism;  Reconnaissance;  Hefraction;  Sailing  directions;  Sea  level;  Secular 
fthange  tables;  Shoals;  Shore  line;  Signal  building;  Spheroid;  Spirit  leveling; 
Star  observations;  Steel  tapes;  Surveys;  Tapes;  Terrestrial  magnetism;  Tides; 
Time;  Topography;  Triangulation  (primary)  ;  Triangulation  (secondary) ;  Tri- 
angulation  (tertiary) ;  Trigonometric  leveling;  True  bearings  (at  magnetic  sta- 
tions) ;  True  meridian  (directions  for  determining) ;  Variation  of  compass; 
Wire  drag  work. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publicatUma. — All  publications  included 
under  paragraph  2  are  distributed  free  except  coast  pilots  and  inside  route 
pilots,  which  are  sold  at  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (o)  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Free.  The  report  is  divided 
Into  three  parts  as  follows:  Part  I  outlines  the  functions  of  the  bureau,  the 
branches  into  which  it  is  divided,  their  functions,  what  has  l)een  accomplished 
in  the  office  during  the  year  just  passed,  and  the  needs  of  the  office.  Part  II 
deals  with  the  urgent  needs  in  the  field  and  necessary  expansion  of  the  work. 
Part  III  is  a  detailed  statement  for  the  past  year  of  accomplished  field  and 
office  work  of  the  bureau. 

{b)  General  Tide  Tables.  Annual.  The  predicted  time  and  height  of  the 
tide  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  and  at  many  foreign  ports  are 
given  in  these  tables  for  every  day  of  the  year,  with  a  table  of  differences, 
by  means  of  which  the  times  and  heights  at  Intermediate  ports  may  be  ascer- 
tained. Reprints  of  the  tables  for  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States  are  issued  separately.  General  tide  tables,  50  cents;  reprints,  10  cents 
each.  To  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  chart  agencies  of  the  Survey. 

(c)  Notice  to  Mariners,  Weekly.  Free.  Published  jointly  with  the  Bureau 
of  Lighthousea  CJorrectlons  to  be  applied  to  charts  to  keep  them  up  to  date, 
announcement  of  new  charts,  new  editions  of  charts,  charts  canceled,  editions 
canceled  and  of  the  various  nautical  publications  of  the  survey  are  included 
in  these  notices. 

List  of  publications. — The  available  publications  of  the  bureau  are  included 
in  the  List  of  Publications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Available  for  Dis- 
tribution, Issued  twice  a  year.  A  monthly  list  of  the  publications  of  the  survey 
is  Included  In  the  Monthly  List  of  the  Publications  of  the  Department  of 
(jommerce. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^The  List  and  Catalogue  of  the  Publications  of  the 
U.  S.  CJoast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1816  to  August,  1908,  Inclusive,  has  been 
issued  by  the  bureau.    A  new  edition  is  In  preparation  for  free  distribution. 

Mailing  lists. — Free  mailing  lists  for  the  publications  of  this  bureau  arc 
maintained  in  the  Division  of  Publicatons,  Department  of  Commerce,  as  fol- 
lows: No.  Ill,  Annual  Report;  No.  112,  (3eodetlc  Publications;  No.  114,  Mag- 
netic Publications;  No.  115,  Philippine  Publications;  No.  116,  Hydrographic 
and  Miscellaneous  Publications. 

Maps  and  charts. — Charts  of  the  CJoasts  of  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies. 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  Alaska,  Hawaiian  and  Marianas  Islands,  Pliilipplne 
Islands,  Topographic  Maps  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  These  charts  and  maps 
are  sold  at  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing. 

Correspondence. — Address,  Superintendent,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Wash- 
fiigton,  D.  C. 

BUKEAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

Principal  administrative  o/^loiate.— CJommlssloner,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Chief 
Clerk,  Radio  Inspector  In  Charge. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  charged  with 
general  superintendence  of  the  commercial  marine  and  merchant  seamen  of 
the  United  States,  except  so  far  as  supervision  Is  lodged  with  other  officers 
of  the  Government  It  is  specially  charged  with  the  decision  of  all  questions 
relating  to  the  issue  of  registers,  enrollments,  and  licenses  of  vessels  and  the 
filing  of  those  documents,  with  the  supervision  of  laws  relating  to  the  admeas- 
nrement,  letters,  and  numbers  of  vessels,  and  with  the  final  decision  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  collection  and  refund  of  tonnage  taxes.    It  is  empowered 
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to  cfaaiu^  the  names  of  vessels,  and  prepares  annually  a  list  of  vessels  of  the 
I'Ditfd  States.  The  commissioner  also  investigates  the  operation  of  the  laws 
relative  to  navigation,  and  annually  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such 
particulars  as  may  in  his  judgment  admit  of  improvement  or  require  amend- 
ment 

In  addition  to  the  above  statutory  duties  the  bureau  is  charged,  under  direc- 
tfcn  of  the  S^n^tary  of  Commerce,  with  the  enforcement,  through  collectors 
iod  sonreyors  of  customs  and  radio  inspectors,  of  the  navigation  and  steam- 
hott-iospection  laws,  and  the  laws  governing  radio  communication,  and  the 
(ttfisiderBtioD  of  action  to  be  taken  on  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  incurred 
QDder  those  laws;  administrative  examination  of  accounts  of  collectors,  sur- 
Te^ois  of  customs,  and  shipping  commissioners  covering  fines,  penalties,  and 
Meltores;  services  to  vessels;  navigation  fees;  amounts  collected  on  accouut 
of  decease  of  passengers,  tonnage-tax  collections,  refunds ;  shipment  and  dls- 
rinrge  of  seamen,  etc 

General  publications. — (a)  Radio  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States. 
This  publication  includes  the  radio  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  London 
Radiotelegraphic  Convention,  regulations  applying  to  the  radio  laws  and  the 
cooTention,  and  general  radio  information. 

{I)  Important  Events  in  Radiotelegruphy.  This  is  a  brief  history  of  the  de- 
velopiDeDt  of  radiotelegraphy  and  of  the  radio  service  and  shows  the  value  of 
radio  as  a  safeguard  to  life  at  sea. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^The  Radio  Laws  and  Regula- 
tiooa  is  sold  at  15  cents  per  copy  and  the  Important  Events  in  Radiotelegraphy 
is  nld  at  5  cents  per  copy. 

iMHMi  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
a{  NaTigation.  This  publication  contains  a  general  review  of  the  effect  of  the 
nrioas  laws  upon  merchant  shipping ;  a  r^um6  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
NtTigatioQ;  detailed  statistics  of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  sta- 
dsfics  ol  the  merchant  marines  of  the  principal  maritime  countries  of  the 
torid. 

ib)  List  of  Merchant  Yeas^  of  the  United  States.  This  publication  con- 
tains the  names  in  alphabetical  order  and  other  data  of  all  merchant  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  vessels  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Qov- 
enuKBt,  togetho'  with  a  list  of  vessels  lost  during  the  year.    (Confidential.) 

(c)  Seagoing  Yessels  of  the  United  States.  This  publication  contains  the 
DanMi  of  merchant  vessels,  yachts,  and  Government  vessels,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  signal  letters ;  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners  of  the 
nMTchant  vessds ;  the  names  of  all  merchant  vessels,  yachts,  and  (Government 
TCBSda  equipped  with  radio  apparatus  together  with  their  call  letters ;  lists  of 
radio  Stations ;  flags  of  the  principal  maritime  nations ;  and  flags  and  pennants 
Bsed  in  the  international  code.    (Confidential.) 

ii)  Radio  Stations  of  the  United  States.  This  list  includes  the  names  of 
land  radio  stations,  special  radio  stations,  and  amateur  radio  stations,  together 
vitti  the  call  letters  of  each  station  and  other  information  of  value  to  radio 
operators.    (ConfldentlaL) 

(e)  Navigation  Laws  of  the  United  States.  Published  once  in  four  years, 
lod  contains  the  existing  laws  relating  to  shipping.  A  supplement  is  issued  at 
the  end  of  each  session  of  Congress. 

(/)  Radio  Service  Bulletin.  This  bulletin  is  issued  monthly  and  is  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Radio  Stations  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  the  names  of 
new  stations,  alterations  and  corrections  in  old  stations,  amendments  to  the 
recalatioDS  and  other  matter  of  general  interest.    (Suspended  during  the  war.) 

Method  of  distribution, — (a)  Radio  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  United 
States,  and  id)  Radio  Stations  of  the  United  States,  are  distributed  partly 
free  and  partly  sold;  (b)  List  of  Merchant  Vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
(c)  Seagoing  Vessels  of  the  United  States,  partly  free  and  partly  sold. 

(e)  Naviffaticm  Laws  of  the  United  States  is  distributed  partly  free  and 
partly  sold.  The  price  for  the  1916  edition  is  $1.00  and  5  cents  for  each 
npplemeDt 

(/)  Radio  Service  Bulletin  is  sold  at  0  cents  per  copy  or  aimual  for  25  centa 

CwTUpondence. — ^All  requests  for  publications  which  are  distributed  free 
sboald  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  and  for  publications  for 
wliicii  there  is  a  charge  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office. 
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STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

Ptincipal  administrative  officials. — Snperyising  Inspector  General,  Chief 
Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  is 
cbnrged  with  the  dnty  of  inq;)ecting  vessels,  the  licensing  of  the  officers  of  ves- 
sels, and  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  such  vessels  and  tbelr 
officers  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

The  Supervising  Inspector  General  and  the  supervising  inspectors  constitute 
a  board  that  meets  annually  at  Washington  and  establishes  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  steamboat-inspection  laws. 

General  publications. — (a)  Laws  Governing  The  Steamboat-Inspection  Service. 
(Form  800).  Topics:  Inspection;  Vessels  subject  to  inspection;  Appointineot 
of  Supervising  Inspector  General,  supervising  inspectors,  local  inspectors  and 
clerks  to  local  boards;  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors;  Inspection  of  hulls, 
boilers  and  machinery;  Life-saving  equipment  and  fire  apparatus  required  oo 
vessels;  Licensing  of  officers  of  vessels;  Transportation  of  passengers  and  mer- 
cluiudise;  Manning  of  inspected  vessels,  number  of  passengers  allowable;  Car- 
riage of  certain  dangerous  articles  prohibited  on  passenger  steamers;  fire  ex- 
tinguishers and  other  fire-fighting  equipment  required  on  vessels;  Lifeboats 
and  life  rafts  required  on  vessels;  Penalty  clauses;  Regulation  of  commerce 
and  navigation ;  State  regulation  of  pilots ;  No  discrimination  in  rates  of  pilot- 
age; Transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise;  Transportation  of  nitro- 
glycerine and  other  dangerous  articles;  Liability  of  masters,  etc.,  as  carriers; 
An  act  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  by  sea ;  Summary  trial  for  cer- 
tain offenses  against  navigation  laws;  Remission  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfei- 
tures ;  Amendatory  acts  of  Ck)ngress ;  Boundary  lines  of  the  high  aeas ;  Motor- 
boat  act  of  June  9,  1910 ;  Seaman's  act  of  March  4, 1915. 

(&)  General  Rules  and  Regulations  Prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors,  Ocean  and  Coastwise.  (Form  801  A.)  Rules  governing  the  inspec- 
tion of  hulls,  boilers,  and  equipments  of  ocean  and  coastwise  vessels  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  and  relating  to 
licensed  officers  of  such  vessels. 

(c)  General  Rules  and  Regulations  Prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors,  Great  Lakes.  (Form  801  B.)  Rules  governing  the  inspection  of 
hulls,  boilers,  and  equipments  of  vessels  navigating  the  Great  Lakes  and  com- 
ing under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  and  relating  to 
licensed  officers  of  such  vessels. 

(d)  General  Rules  and  Regulations  Prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors,  Lakes  other  than  the  Great  Lakes,  Bays,  and  Sounds.  (Form 
801  C.)  Rules  governing  the  inspection  of  hulls,  boilers,  and  equipments  of 
vessels  navigating  lakes  other  than  the  Great  Lakes,  bays,  and  sounds,  and 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  and  relating 
to  licensed  officers  of  such  vessels. 

(e)  General  Rules  and  Regulations  Prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors,  Rivers.  (Form  801  D.)  Rules  governing  the  inspection  of  hulls. 
boilers,  and  equipments  of  vessels  navigating  rivers  and  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Steamboat-Intrpectlon  Service,  and  relating  to  licensed 
officers  of  such  vessels. 

(/)  Pilot  Rules  for  Certain  Inland  Waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts 
and  of  the  Coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  (Form  804.)  Act  of  Juue  7.  1897.  To 
adopt  regulations  for  preventing  collisions;  Boundary  lines  of  the  hi^  seas; 
Pilot  rules  for  vessels  passing  each  other;  Rules  for  li^ts  to  be  carried  by 
various  kinds  of  vessels;  Rules  prohibiting  unnecessary  sounding  of  stenm 
whistle ;  Motor-boat  act  of  June  9,  1910 ;  Act  of  September  4,  1890,  in  regard 
to  collisions  at  sea;  Regulations  for  tows  of  seagoing  barges  within  inland 
waters. 

ig)  Pilot  Rules  for  the  Great  Lakes  and  Their  Connecting  and  Tributary 
Waters.  (Form  808.)  Pilot  rules  for  vessels  passdng  each  other;  Rules  for 
lights  to  be  carried  by  various  kinds  of  vessels;  Rule  prohibiting  unnecessary 
sounding  of  the  steam  whistle ;  Act  of  February  8, 1895,  To  Regulate  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  and  tributary  waters ;  Motor-boat  act 
of  June  9, 1910. 

(h)  Pilot  Rules  for  the  Rivers  Whose  Waters  Flow  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Their  Tributaries  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  (Form  806.)  i'uoi 
rules  for  vessels  passing  each  other ;  Rules  for  lights  for  various  kinds  of  ves- 
sela;  Rule  prohibiting  unnecessary  sounding  of  the  steam  whistle;  Sections  of 
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tte  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  acts  of  CJongress  relating  to  the 

mvigBtioQ  of  vessels  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  rivers  emptying  Into 

tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  their  tributaries;  Motor-boat  act  of  June  0,  1910; 

BoQodary  lines  of  certain  Inland  waters. 

Method  of  distributibn  of  general  publications. — ^All  of  the  publications  In- 
Hufkd  noted  above  are  distributed  free,  through  office  of  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service. 

iMiMi  and  other  periodical  publicationa. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
fisio^  Inspector  General,  .Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Oommerc^  fiscal  year.    Distributed  free. 

(b)  List  of  Officers  of  Merchant  Steam,  Motor,  and  Sail  vessels  Licensed, 
eteb  fiscnl  j^lt,     ( Discontinued. ) 

Uft  of  publications, — A  list  of  publications  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Serv- 
ice iTaliable  for  distribution  Is  published  semiannually  In  the  List  of  Publlca- 
doQS  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  available  for  distribution,  and  In  sup- 
piemeDtary  Jst  entitled  Monthly  List  of  Publications  Issued  by  the  Department 
ofOwnmerce. 

MttUiug  lists. — Free  mailing  lists  for  all  of  the  publications  named  under 
(kneral  publicati(ms  and  Annual  and  periodical  publications  are  maintained, 
it  being  the  endeavor  of  this  bureau  to  place  on  such  lists  only  the  names  of 
ladiTidnals  requiring  the  pulHlcatlons. 

Msps. — No  maps  are  published  by  this  service. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  the  publications  should  be  addressed  to 
SDpenrising  Inspector  General,  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  Washington, 
a  C  Copies  of  the  laws,  general  rules  and  regulations,  and  pilot  rules  can 
be  obtained  from  boards  of  local  Inspectors^  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  at 
ports  where  located. 


PART  X.— DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

(For  location  of  department  and  bareans,  see  page  190.) 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Secretary  of  Labor,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Solicitor,  Chief  Clerk,  Disbarslng  Clerk,  Chief  of  Division  of  Publications  and 
Snpplles,  Appointment  Clerk,  Executive  Clerk,  Division  of  Condllatlon. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  fostering,  promoting,  and  developing  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  United  States,  improving  their  working  conditions,  and  advancing  their 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment. 

He  has  power  under  the  law  to  act  as  mediator  and  to  appoint  commissioners 
of  conciliation  in  labor  disputes  whenever  in  his  Judgment  the  Interests  of  in- 
dustrial peace  may  require  it  to  be  done. 

He  has  authority  to  direct  the  collecting  and  collating  of  full  and  complete 
statistics  of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  products  and  distribution  of  the 
products  of  the  same  and  to  call  upon  other  departments  in  the  Govemroent 
for  statistical  data  and  results  obtained  by  them  and  to  collate,  arrange,  and 
publish  such  statistical  Information  so  obtained  in  such  manner  as  to  him 
may  seem  wise. 

His  duties  also  comprise  the  gathering  and  publication  of  information  re- 
garding labor  interests  and  labor  controversies  in  this  and  other  countries ;  the 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  artisans  or  laborers  of  the  United  States  Injured  In 
the  course  of  their  employment;  the  supervision  of  the  immigration  of  aliens, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese;  the  direction  of  the  administration  of  the  naturalization  laws;  and 
the  direction  of  the  work  of  Investigating  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  children  and  child  life,  and  to  cause  to  be  published  such  results  of  these 
Investigations  as  he  may  deem  wise  and  appropriate. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  performs  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  may  be  required  by  law.  He  acts  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
time  of  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (a)  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917. 

(6)  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  (report  of  the  Secretary 
and  reports  of  the  bureaus  consolidated)  for  1913,  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 

(o)  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief,  Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies,  for 
1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917. 

These  are  distributed  free  as  long  as  available. 

List  of  publications. — ^A  list  of  publications  of  all  bureaus  Is  published  semi- 
annually and  is  distributed  free.    No  monthly  list  is  published. 

Mailing  lists. — ^Mailing  lists  are  maintained  for  free  distribution  of  above 
publications. 

Maps. — Maps  are  published  only  when  necessary  for  use  In  connection  with 
publications,  and  then  are  attached  and  form  a  part  and  are  distributed  free 
with  other  publications. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  above  publications  should  be  addressed  Chief. 
Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C 

SOLICITOR  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Publications  of  the  solicitor. — ^The  only  publication  available  f6r  distribution 
is  the  Opinions  of  Solicitor,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  on  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation (under  act  May  30,  1908),  1  volume,  April,  1915.  The  volume  in- 
cludes topics  on  the  subject  of  compensation  for  Injured  United  States  em- 
ployees under  the  act  of  May  30,  1908  (35  Stat,  566),  as  follows:  Employ- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  artisan  or  laborer;  Manufacturing  establishments; 
Arsenals;  Navy  yards;  River  and  harbor  works  and  fortifications;  Hazardous 
work  in  connection  with  the  Reclamation  Service;  Isthmian  Ganal  CJommlssion; 

U6 
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Forestry  Serylce;  Employment  excluded  by  the  act;  Legal  definitions,  de- 
cisioos  and  phrases ;  Persons  entitled  to  compensation ;  Medical  examination, 
dalJDB;  OplnioDB  of  Attorney  General;  Decisions  of  the  comptroller,  etc. 

This  publication  will  be  available  for  free  distribution  until  the  present 
sopply  is  exhausted,  and  application  should  be  made  to  the  Solicitor  for  the 
D^rtment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  compensation  act  of  May  30,  1908,  has  been  superseded  by  the  act  of 
September  7.  1916  (39  Stat  742),  which  lodges  the  Jurisdiction  of  all  questions 
(DDceming  compensation  to  injured  United  States  employees  In  the  United 
Sutes  Employees  Compensation  Gommissioi),  which  see  page  151. 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Director,  two  Assistant  Directors,  and 
Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  purpose  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  Is  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
at  the  United  States  by  so  conserving  and  distributing  their  Industrial  activi- 
ties as  to  improve  their  working  conditions  and  advance  their  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment,  in  harmony  with  the  general  good,  with  the  neces- 
sities of  war,  with  the  Just  Interests  of  employers,  and  with  the  development  la 
practice  of  the  recognized  principle  of  a  common  responsibility  for  production 
tod  a  common  interest  in  distribution. 

Gmeral  fmblioations, — ^The  only  publication  issued  is  the  *'Unlted  States 
Employment  Service  Bulletin,"  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and  Is  published  every  Tuesday  (weekly)  for  Uie  Infor- 
matioQ  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  its  field  force  and 
branches,  cooperating  State,  county,  and  municipal  employment  services  and 
other  organizations  interested  In  employment  mattera  It  contains  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  labor  mobilizing  and  distributing  work  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service;  Instructions  to  the  field  service;  reports  as  to  shortages  and 
surpluses  of  labor  In  various  localities ;  locations  of  branch  employment-  ofilces, 
etc 

Method  of  distribution, — Copies  are  free.  Circulation  restricted  to  oflSces  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service ;  other  public  employment 
services,  State,  county,  and  municipal  employment  offices  and  officers  and  or- 
^uiizatlons  and  individuals  actually  interested  in  employment  matters,  as 
employers,  etc 

MaHmff  list, — Free  mailing  lists  are  maintained. 

Correspondence, — ^Address  Director,  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUKEAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Principdl  administrative  officials. — Commissioner  General  of  Immigration; 
AMlstant  Commissioner  General ;  Commissioners  of  Immigration :  Ellis  Island. 
N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Montreal,  Province  of 
Qoebec,  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Angel  Island,  San 
Frandsco,  Cal. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Bureau  of  Immigration  is  charged  with 
tbe  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  immigration  and  of  the  Chinese- 
exclusion  laws.  It  supervises  all  expenditures  under  the  appropriation  for 
"Expenses  of  regulating  immigration."  It  causes  alleged  violations  of  the 
Ifflmigration.  Chinese-exclusion,  and  alien  contract-labor  laws  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  when  prosecution  is  deemed  advisable  submits  evidence  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  proper  United  States  district  attorney. 

General  publications. — ^Bulletins  are  issued  on  immigration  statistics,  Imml- 
gratioD  laws,  and  rules,  treaty  laws,  rules  governing  the  admission  of  Chinese, 
and  agricultural  opportunities  In  different  parts  of  the  country.  Distributed 
free  as  long  as  available. 

Annual, and  other  periodical  publications. — (o)  Annual  Report  by  the  Com- 
miaiiooer  General  of  Immigration.  (6)  Monthly  statement  for  press  and  Indl- 
fidoals  directly  concerned,  giving  comparative  statistics  of  immigration  and 
the  inward  and  outward  passenger  movements. 

fA$t  of  publications, — Printed  In  the  Department  of  Labor  list 

MaUinff  Ust. — Maintained  fbr  above  publications. 

Correspondence. — ^Address  Commissioner  General  of  Innnigration,  Was^jag- 
toQ,D.  a 
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BUEEAU  OF  NATURALIZATION. 

• 

Principal  administrative  offlciaU, — Commissioner  of  Naturalization;  Depaty 
Commissioner  of  Naturalization;  Chief  Naturalization  ESxaminers,  11  located 
in  the  following  cities:  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Washington.  D.  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  111.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  Denver,  Colo. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  act  approvetl  March  4,  1913,  creating 
the  Department  of  Labor,  provided  a  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  or>  in  his  absence,  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Naturalization,  shall  be  the  administrative  officer  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  and  of  the  administration  of  the  naturalization  laws  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  June  29,  1906,  naturalization  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon  approxi- 
mately 3,500  United  States  and  State  courts.  The  duties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  are  to  supervise  the  work  of  these  courts  in  naturalization  mat- 
ters, to  require  an  accounting  from  the  clerks  of  courts  for  all  naturalization 
fees  collected  by  them,  examine  and  audit  these  accounts,  deposit  them  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  through  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  department, 
and  render  an  accounting  therefor  quarterly  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and 
Other  Departments,  to  conduct  all  correspondence  relating  to  naturalization, 
and,  through  its  field  officers  located  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States,  to 
Investigate  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  citizenship  and  represent 
the  Government  at  the  hearings  of  petitions  for  naturalization.  In  its  admin- 
istration of  the  naturalization  laws  the  bureau  obtains  the  cooperation  of  the 
public-school  authorities  throughout  the  United  States,  receives  reports  there- 
from of  courses  In  citizenship  instruction,  and,  acting  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information  on  civic  Instruction,  it  disseminates  the  information  received 
throughout  the  public-school  system.  It  stimulates  the  preparation  of  candi- 
dates for  citizenship  for  their  new  responsibilities  by  brining  them  into  contact 
at  the  earliest  moment  with  the  Americanizing  influences  of  the  public-school 
system,  and  thereby  contributes  to  the  elevation  of  citizenship  standards.  In  the 
archives  of  the  bureau  are  filed  duplicates  of  all  certificates  of  naturalization 
granted  since  September  26,  1906,  as  well  as  the  preliminary  papers  of  all  can- 
didates for  citizenship  filed  since  that  date,  averaging  an  annual  receipt  of 
approximately  450,000  naturalization  papers. 

General  publications, — (o)  Naturalization  laws  and  regulations;  (6)  pro- 
ceedings of  the  naturalization  reception,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1915;  (c)  rec^tion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1916;  (d)  outline  of  course  in  citizenship  for  foreign  and 
native  bom. 

Annual  reports, — ^Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

Metfiod  of  distribution,^-Al\  publications  are  distributed  free. 

Mailing  lists. — Free  mailing  lists  are  maintained  for  those  interested. 

Correspondence. — ^Address  Conunlssioner  of  Naturalization,  Washington,  D.  OL 

BUKEAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Obiet 
Statistician. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  diarged 
with  the  duty  of  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  labor  in  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  especially  upon  its  relations  to  capital, 
the  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of 
promoting  their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity. 

It  is  especially  charged  to  investigate  the  causes  of  and  facts  relating  to 
controversies  and  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  as  they  may 
occur,  and  which  may  happen  to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States. 

It  is  also  authorized,  by  act  of  March  2,  1895,  to  publish  a  bulletin  on  the 
condition  of  labor  in  this  and  other  countries,  condensations  of  State,  and  for- 
eign labor  reports,  facts  as  to  conditions  of  employment,  and  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  deemed  of  value  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States.  This 
bulletin  is  issued  in  a  number  of  aeries,  each  dealing  with  a  single  subject  or 
closely  related  group  of  subjects,  and  the  bulletin  is  published  at  irregular  in- 
tervals as  matter  becomes  available  for  publicatioD. 
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By  the  act  to  proTide  a  goyemment  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  as  amended, 
{t  is  Biade  the  duty  of  the  bureau  to  collect  and  present  in  quinquennial  reports 
satisdcftl  details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
nil,  eq)ecially  those  statistics  which  relate  to  the  commercial,  industrial, 
soGitl  educational,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

General  fmblications, — Prior  to  July,  1912,  tlie  bureau  published  annual  and 
fecial  reports  and  a  bimonthly  bulletin.  Since  July,  1912,  the  publications 
d  the  bureau,  other  than  the  annual  reports  and  its  periodical  publications, 
hafe  been  printed  as  bulletins  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  ESach  number  con- 
tains matter  devoted  to  one  of  a  series  and  also  carry  consecutive  whole  num- 
bers, beginning  with  No.  101. 

Tfae  titles  of  the  reports  and  the  titles  of  articles  contained  in  bulletins  are 
$]M>wn  in  the  following  list:  Accident  insurance;  Accidents  and  prevention; 
Acetate  of  lead  and  other  poisons;  Agreements  between  employers  and  em- 
plojees;  Agriculture  implement  industry;  Anthracite  coal;  Apprenticeship; 
Arbitration;  Bakers,  wages,  etc.;  Benefit  and  retirement  systems;  Bethlehem 
i^trlke;  Blacklisting;  Boarding  houses;  Bonus  systems;  Boot  and  shoe  industry; 
Boycotting;  Brass  industry;  Brewing  industry;  Brickmaklng;  Broom  manufac- 
tve;  Buck  Stove  &  Range  case ;  Building  and  loan  associations ;  Button  manu- 
facture; Caisson  disease  of  "Bends'*;  Canning  industry;  Carbon  monoxide; 
Cirp^  industry;  Children  in  industry;  Chlorine  as  poison;  Cigar  industry; 
Qothing  industry ;  Cpal  mining ;  Company  stores ;  Compensation  for  injuries ; 
CoiMrillation  and  arbitration ;  Conspiracy ;  Convict  labor ;  Coolie  labor ;  Coopera- 
tioD ;  Copper  mining ;  Cost  of  living ;  Cost  of  production ;  Cotton  industry ;  Dan- 
\mj  Hatters  case ;  Dangerous  occupations ;  Death  rates  in  industry ;  Decisions 
of  courts  on  labor ;  Domestic  service ;  Dusty  occupations ;  Eight-hour  day ;  E^- 
|A)yers*  liability;  Employment  offices;  Employment  (regularity) ;  Factory  in- 
spwtion ;  Factory  legislation ;  Fatigue  in  industry ;  Funeral  benefits ;  Furniture 
iodustry;  Glass  industry;  Grovemment  ownership;  Hawaii  (labor) ;  Holidays; 
Home  industry ;  Hook  worm  disease ;  Hospital  service ;  Hours  of  labor ;  Hous- 
ios;  Illiteracy;  Immigrant  labor;  Industrial  education;  Industrial  poisoning; 
Iron  and  steel  industry ;  Jewelry  industry ;  Labor  conditions ;  Labor  legislation ; 
Labor  organizations;  Laundries;  Lawrence  strike;  Lead  poisoning;  Liquor 
problem;  Living  conditions;  Lockouts  and  strikes;  Manufacturers*  statistics; 
3datch  industry ;  Mediation  and  arbitration ;  Maternity  insurance ;  Mine  labpr ; 
Mine  strike,  Westmoreland  County;  Minimum  wage;  Municipal  ownership; 
Negroes;  Night  work;  Occupational  diseases;  Old  age  pensions;  Overtime; 
Padrone  system;  Paper  industry;  Pension  funds;  Peonage;  Phosphorous 
IM^n ;  Printing  trade ;  Profit  sharing ;  Protection  of  workers ;  Public  utilities ; 
Purchasing  power ;  Railroad  labor ;  Retail  prices ;  Rubber  industry ;  Sanitation 
(industrial) ;  Sickness  insurance;  Slums;  Speeding  up;  Strikes  and  lockouts; 
Sunday  work;  Sweating  system;  Telegraph  companies;  Tobacco  industries; 
Tabercolosis ;  Unemployment ;  Union  wages ;  Vocational  guidance ;  Wages ;  Wel- 
fare work ;  Westmoreland  strike ;  Workmen's  insurance ;  Zinc  poisoning. 

Method  of  digfribution  of  general  imblications. — ^AU  publications  of  the 
borean  are  distributed  free. 

Awmiai  and  other  periodical  puhlicaiUms, — ^Annual  reports,  presenting  the 
results  of  the  bureau's  investigations  and  studies,  were  published  from  the  be- 
ginaing  to  1910,  inclusive,  25  such  annual  reports  having  been  issued.  Special 
reports,  similar  In  character,  were  published  from  1889  to  1905,  12  such  reports 
haring  been  issued.  The  subjects  of  all  these  reports  are  given  in  the  list  of 
poMlcations.  Miscellaneous  reports,  published  by  the  bureau,  are  also  given 
is  list  A  bi-monthly  bulletin  was  issued  by  the  bureau  from  November,  1895, 
to  May,  1912,  100  numbers  having  been  issued.  At  present  the  only  periodical 
tmbUcation  of  the  bureau  is  the  Monthly  Review,  published  since  July,  1915, 
and  an  index  is  contained  in  the  third  volume,  December,  1916,  issue. 

iMt  of  jmblications. — ^A  list  of  publications  is  issued  from  time  to  time  and 
Is  available  for  distribution.  A  list  of  the  more  recent  publcations  is  contained 
in  tlie  Monthly  Review. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^The  only  separate  index  to  publications  wliich  the 
\mieaxi  has  issued  is  Bulletin  174,  constituting  a  subject  index  from  the  beg^- 
oIds  down  to  May  1,  1915.    This  bulletin  is  available  for  free  distribution. 

MaiUng  Usts, — Free  mailing  lists  for  all  publications  are  maintained. 

Cwrespondence. — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Com* 
Blssioiier  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Chief  of  Children's  Bureaa,  Assistant 
Chief,  Director  Child  Labor  Law  Division,  Director  Hygiene  Division,  Director 
Social  Service  Division,  Director  Statistical  Division,  Director  Industrial  Divi- 
sion, Director  Publicity  Division. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  act  establishing  the  bureaa  provides 
that  it  shall  Investigate  and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  children  and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  shall  especially 
investigate  the  questions  of  Infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate,  orphange,  Jovenile 
courts,  desertion,  dangerous  occupations,  accidents,  and  diseases  of  childreu, 
employment,  and  legislation  affecting  children  in  the  several  States  and  Terri* 
tories.  The  bureau  Is  also  empowered  to  publish  the  results  of  these  Investiga' 
tions  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.    The  bureau  also  enforces  the  United  States  Child  Labor  Taw. 

General  publications, — ^Reports  are  issued  from  time  to  time  on  the  varions 
subjects  within  the  field  of  the  bureau.  Among  them  are  series  of  reports  on 
infant  mortality,  discussing  especially  the  economic  aspects;  pamphlets  ad- 
dreased  to  the  Individual  mothers  on  the  care  of  children;  reports  on  laws 
affecting  children ;  special  studies  of  child  welfare  in  the  warring  countries  and 
on  care  of  dependents  of  enlisted  men  in  Canada,  together  with  other  studies 
in  the  fields  of  the  respective  divisions  enumerated  above. 

Metfiod  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — Distributed  free. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications, — Annual  Report  of  the  Chief. 

List  of  publications, — ^Multigraphed  list  of  publications  available  for  distriba- 
tlon.    List  also  printed  in  each  publication  in  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Mailing  list, — Free  mailing  lists  are  maintained:  (1)  General  mailing  list; 
(2)  Special  subjects,  e.  g.,  child  care,  child  labor;  (3)  Miscellaneous. 

Correspondence. — ^Address  the  Chief  of  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C 

NATIONAL  WAR  LABOR  BOARD. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — ^The  board  consists  of  12  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  five  representatives  of  the  employers,  five 
representatives  of  labor,  and  two  representatives  of  the  public 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  National  War  Labor  Board  was  organ- 
ized in  accordance  with  a  report  dated  March  29, 1918,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
by  the  War  Labor  Conference,  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  board  are  as 
follows :  (a)  To  bring  about  a  settlement  by  mediation  and  conciliation  of  every 
controversy  arising  between  employers  and  worlcers  In  the  field  of  production 
necessary  for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war;  (6)  to  do  the  same  thing  ii 
similar  controversies  in  other  fields  of  national  activity,  delays,  and  obstructions 
in  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  affect  detrimentally  such  production ; 
(c)  to  provide  such  machinery  by  direct  appointment  or  otherwise  for  selection 
of  committees  or  boards  to  sit  in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  controver- 
sies arise,  to  secure  settlement  by  local  mediation  and  conciliation;  and  (d)  to 
summon  the  parties  to  the  controversy  for  hearing  and  action  by  the  board,  in 
case  of  failure  to  secure  settlement  by  local  mediation  and  conciliation.  No 
cognizance  of  any  controversy  is  taken  where  there  is  by  agreement  or  Federal 
law  a  means  of  settlement  which  has  not  been  invoked. 

Publications. — As  the  board  has  been  but  recently  organized,  it  has  not  issued 
any  publications.  The  general  outline  and  scope  of  activities  of  the  board  are 
given  in  the  United  States  Employment  Service  Bulletin  for  April  9,  1918. 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to  Secretary, 
National  War  Labor  Board,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUREAU  OF  HOUSING. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — ^Director,  Assistant  to  Director,  Secretary, 
and  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Bureau  of  Housing  is  charged  with  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  housing  employees  at  munition  plants  and  for 
the  clerical  forces  in  the  District  of  Columbia  when  accommodations  for  such 
employees  are  not  adequately  provided  by  the  existing  housing  facilities. 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to  Bureau 
of  Housing,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  CL 
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(FoT  kKatlDii.  see  pase  161.) 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

prtKcipal  adminittrative  offtciaU. — Librarian  of  Congress;  Chief  Assistant 
Ubnrlao;  Chief  Clerk;  Secretary;  Superlatendent  of  Reading  Room;  Reading 
Boom  Tor  the  Blind;  Representatives'  Reading  Room;  Gblefa  of  Division:  Blb- 
Uographj,  Binding.  Card  Index,  Catnlogue,  Clftsslflcatlon  Section,  Documents, 
Uflslatlve  Reference,  Malt  and  Delivery.  Manuscripts;  Maps  and  Charts, 
Music,  Order,  Periodical.  Prints,  Semitic,  Slavic,  Smithsonian;  Law  Librarian; 
IVipyrlgnt  umce :  Ueglster,  Assistant  Register;  Building  and  Grounds:  Superin- 
undent.  Chief  Clerk,  Chief  Engineer,  Electrician,  Captain  of  Watch. 

(knenU  informalion  and  iJulte». — The  Llhrary  of  Congress  was  established 
li  1800,  destroyed  In  1814  by  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  afterwards  replenished 
bj  the  purchase  by  Congress  of  the  library  of  ex-Presldent  Jefferson,  6,760 
TolDmes  (cost,  $23,050);  In  18G1,  35,000  volumes  destroyed  by  Are;  In  1S52, 
p»rt!«Ily  replenished  by  an  appropriation  of  $75,000;  Increased  (1)  by  regular 
ipprcq>rlatlona  by  Congress;  (2)  by  deposits  under  the  copyright  law;  (8) 
by  fitts  and  exchanges ;  (4)  by  the  exchanges  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
tbt  library  of  which  (40,000  volumes)  was.  In  1886,  deposited  in  the  Library 
of  CoDfn'eBS  with  the  stipulation  that  fature  accessions  should  follow  It.  One 
hgndred  sets  of  Government  publlcatlona  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Librarian  of 
ODOgress  for  exchange,  through  the  Smithsonian,  with  foreign  Oovernmenta, 
ud  from  this  source  are  received  about  12,000  volumes  annually. 

Vmtber  of  book*.— The  collection  Is  now  the  largest  on  the  Western  Eeml- 
^Aere  and  the  third  in  the  world.  It  comprised  at  the  end  of  the  flscal  year 
llvae  30,  1917)  about  2,587,922  printed  books  and  pamphlets  (Including  the 
liw  ilbrairy  of  180,008  volomes,  which,  while  a  division  of  the  Library  Ot 
CoDgreas,  still  remains  at  the  Capitol),  158,480  maps  and  charts,  T95.749  pieces 
id  music,  and  897,94S  phot<%raphs,  prints,  engravings,  and  lithographs.  It  In- 
cJiHks  Tsrloas  special  collections  eminent  in  their  respective  fields. 

MvnacripU. — ^The  collection  of  manuscripts,  touching  every  period  of  Amerl- 
aa  blstory.  Includes  the  papers  of  nine  of  the  Presidents  and  the  records 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  with  numerous  other  important  groups — political, 
niUtsry,  naval,  and  commercial. 

SmitHionian. — The  Smithsonian  deport  Is  rich  in  aclentlflc  works,  and  In- 
dodes  the  lai^rest  assemljlage  of  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  which 
oliti  In  this  country. 

BMiiag. — In  1897  the  main  collection  was  removed  from  the  Cnpltol  to  the 
buUdlng  erected  for  It  under  the  acta  of  Congresa  approved  April  15,  1886; 
October  2,  1888,  and  March  2,  1889,  at  a  cost  of  $6,347,000  (limit  by  law, 
|tlS0O,00O),  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  cost  $585,000.  The  building  occupies 
11  Km,  upon  B  Bite  10  acres  in  extent,  at  a  distance  of  1,270  feet  east  of  the 
Ckpitol,  and  Is.  the  largest  library  building  in  the  world.  In  the  decorations 
rane  40  painters  and  sculptors  are  represented — all  American  citizens.  The 
Boor  ipace  is  430^55  square  feet,  or  nearly  10  acres. 

SooJutodbt. — The  bookstacks.  Including  the  new  stack  built  over  the  south- 
tut  interior  court,  contain  a  total  of  about  100  miles  of  shelving,  with  capacity 
kt  3,540,000  octavo  volumes  of  books  and  84,000  volumes  of  newspapers. 

Librarian. — The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library 
Building  and  Orounds  are  now  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
bj  tod  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  (act  of  1897).  The  employees 
U  the  library  proper  are  appointed  by  the  librarian  and  those  of  the  building 
Mi  grounds  by  the  superintendent,  under  the  act  of  1807,  which  provides  that 
ttiq  iball  be  appointed  "  solely  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  their  particu- 
lirflntles." 

J«lerll&rarv  loons.— While  not  a  lending  library,  but  primarily  ai 
I  nfersice  library,  the  Ubiarj  ot  Congresa  maintains  an  intei 
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system,  by  which  special  service  is  rendered  to  scholarship  by  the  lending  of 
boolss  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  investigators  engaged  in  serious  researdi 
which  it  is  not  within  the  power  or  duty  of  the  library  in  question  to  supply. 

Publications. — ^The  publications  issued  by  the  library  are  numerous,  and 
include : 

Annual  reports,  showing  the  progress  of  the  library. 

Bibliographies,  exhaustive  statements  of  the  literature  ot  certain  subjects, 
e.  g.,  Philippine  Islands. 

Reference  lists,  containing  principal  references  to  questions  of  current  In- 
terest, e.  g.,  trusts,  subsidies,  railroads. 

Catalogues,  lists  of  special  collections  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  e.  g.,  Hub- 
bard collection  of  engravings,  Thacher  collection  of  incunabula,  Washington 
MSS.,  John  Paul  Jones  MSS.,  maps  of  America,  newspapers. 

Special  publications  on  library  methods,  e.  g.,  catalogue  rules,  classifica- 
tion, etc. 

LegiBlative  reference* — ^A  small  annual  lump-sum  appropriation,  first  avail- 
able July  1,  1914,  provides  for  a  certain  amount  of  research  in  ^he  library  for 
**  data  for  or  bearing  upon  legislation  *'  needed  by  Congress  or  by  its  committees 
or  Members,  and  for  translations,  digests,  and  compilations  incorporating  the 
results  of  this  research. 

Copyright  Office. — ^The  Copyright  Office  is  a  distinct  division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  who, 
by  the  act  of  March  4, 1909.  is  authorized,  "  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,"  to  perform  all  the  duties  relating  to  copyrights. 
Copyright  registration  was  transferred  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  by  the  act 
of  July  8,  1870.  Of  most  articles  copyrighted  two  copies,  and  of  some  one  copy, 
must  be  deposited  to  perfect  copyright  A  selection  of  these  is  placed  In  the 
library  collections.  Books,  maps,  musical  compositions,  photographs,  periodi- 
cals, and  other  articles  so  deposited  numbered,  during  the  fiscal  year  1916-17, 
195,627  articles.  Copyright  fees  applied  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  1916-17  amounted  to  $110,077.40.  Recent  publications  are :  Dramatic 
compositions  copyrighted  In  the  United  States,  1870-1916;  decisions  of  the 
United  States  courts  involving  copyright,  1914-1917. 

Hours. — On  week  days  (except  legal  holidays)  the  library  building,  Senate 
and  House  reading  rooms,  main  reading  room,  periodical  reading  room,  and  law 
library  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. ;  other  parts  of  the  library  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4.30  p.  m.  On  Sundays  and  certain  legal  holidays  the  building,  main  reading 
room,  periodical  reading  room,  division  of  prints,  music  division,  and  maps 
division  are  open  from  2  to  10  p.  dl,  the  librarian's  office  and  the  office  of  the 
chief  clerk  from  2  to  6  p.  m. 

General  publications. — The  list  of  topics  of  bibliographies  Is  as  follows : 


Agriculture  (classification). 

Alaska  (list  of  maps). 

Almanacs  (check  list  of  American). 

America  (list  of  maps).  See  also  Kohl 
collection. 

American  doctoral  dissertations  (list). 

American  newspapers  (check  list). 

Anglo-Saxon  Interests  (reference  list). 

Animal  Industry  (classification). 

Anthropology  (classification). 

Arbitration  (Industrial).  (Reference 
list ) 

Arbitration  ( international ) .  ( Refer- 
ence list) 

Argentine  law  (guide). 

Atlases  (list  of  geographical). 

Banks  (first  and  second  of  the  United 
States).     (Reference  list) 

Bibliography  (classification). 

Books  for  a  popular  library  (catalogue 
of  8,000). 

Books  In  embossed  type  for  the  blind. 

Boycotts  and  Injunctions  In  labor  dis- 
putes (reference  list). 

Brazilian  law  (guide). 

British  tarllt.    See  Tarllt 


Cabinets    In    England    and    America 
(reference  list). 

Canada  ( reciprocity ) .  ( Reference  Ust ) 
Canals  (Interoceanlc).     (Reference 
list) 

CJapital  punishment  (reference  list). 
Cllards  (catalogue).     (Handbook.) 
Cartography. 

Cartularies   (reference  list). 
Cataloguing  (cooperative).     (Bibliog- 
raphy.) 

Catalogue  cards  (handbook). 

(Catalogue  rules. 

Child  labor  (reference  list). 

Chilean  law  (guide). 

Chinese  immigration  (reference  list). 

Civil  Service  pensions. 

Classification  of  books. 

Olonizatlon  (reference  list). 

Commerce.    See    Federal    control    of 

commerce  and  corporation?. 
Commission     government      (reference 

list). 

Conservation     of    natural     resources 
(reference  list). 
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Gbodnente]  Congress  JoarnalBw 

GbDtinental  law.  See  Internatioiml 
bw. 

Copyright 

Corporations.  See  Federal  control  of 
commerce  and  corporations. 

Cbrt  of  living  and  prices  (reference 
list). 

Crittenden  papers  (calendar). 

Deep  waterways  (reference  list). 

District  of  Olumbia  (list  of  maps). 

Di^ct  of  Ck>lumbia  libraries  (hand- 
book). 

Dramatic  music  (catalogue). 

Eariy  nmsic  ( before  1800 ) .    Catalogue. 

EcoDomics  (classification). 

Edocation  (classification). 

Elj^t'hour    working    day     (reference 

M). 

Elgtateenth  century  American  news- 
papers (checklist). 

Election  (Corrupt  practices).  (Refer- 
oiee  list) 

Embargoes  of  the  United  States. 

Embossed  type  (books  for  blind). 

Employers'  liability  and  workmen*s 
compensation  (reference  list). 

Eocravings.    See  Hubbard  collection. 

Europe  and  International  politics  (ref- 
erence list). 

Fir  Bast  (reference  list). 

Federal  control  of  commerce  and  cor- 
porations (reference  list). 

Federal  Statutes  (index  analysis). 

Fine  Arts  ( cl  assiflcation ) . 

Folklore  (classification). 

Foreign  government  (list  of  maps). 

FMeign  law  (guides  to). 

Foreign  newspapers  (checklist). 

Foreign  tariff  (reference  list).  See 
9U0  Tariff. 

Foster,  S.  G.  First  editions  of  music 
(catalogue) . 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
(r^erence  list). 

French  alliance  In  American  Revolu- 
tion (reference  list). 

Fnjiklin  papers  (list). 

Genealogies  (catalogue  of  American 
and  English). 

General  works  (classification). 

Geography  (classification). 

Geography.  American  (classification). 

German  law  (guide). 

Goremment  ownership  of  railroads 
(reference  list). 

■HaU  Columbia"  (report). 

Hawaii  (reference  list). 

History,  American  (classification). 

History  (auxiliary  sciences).  (Classl- 
ficatioiL) 

History  (universal  and  Old  World). 
((Tiaaslfication.) 

History  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Hnbbaid  collection  of  engravings. 

Immigration  (reference  list).  See  also 
Chinese  immigration. 


Impeachment  (reference  list). 

Income  and  inheritance  tax  (reference 
list). 

Incunabula.    See  Thaeher  collection. 

Inheritance  tax.     See  Income  tax. 

Initiative  (referendum  and  recalJ). 
(Reference  list) 

Injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  See 
Boycotts. 

Insurance  (Government  regulation). 
(Reference  list.) 

International  and  Continental  law  (bib- 
liography). 

Japanese  prints. 

John  Paul  Jones  manuscripts  (cal- 
endar). 

Kohl  coUectton.  List  of  maps  relating 
to  America. 

Labor  and  strikes  (reference  list). 

I^bor  disputes.    See  Boycotts. 

Language  (classification). 

Law  (headings  for  a  subject  cata- 
logue). See  also  Foreign  law 
(guides). 

"The  Library  of  Congress." 

Library  science  (classification). 

Lincolniana. 

Literature  (classification). 

Lowery  collection.  List  of  maps  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  United  States,  1502- 
1820. 

McDowell,  Edward.  First  editions  of 
music.     (Catalogue.) 

Manners  and  customs  (classification). 

Manuscript  collections  in  the  Library 
of  0)ngress. 

Manuscripts  In  Library  of  Congress 
(handbook). 

Manuscripts  (care). 

Maps. 

Maps  (cataloguing). 

Medicine  (classification). 

Mercantile  Marine  subsidies.  See  Sub- 
sidies. 

Military  science  (classification). 

Monetary  question  (reference  list). 

Monroe  papers  (list). 

Music  (classification). 

Naval  records  in  American  Revolution 
(calendar). 

Naval  science  (classification). 

Negro  question  (reference  list). 

Negro  suffrage.  See  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments. 

Opera  librettos  (before  1800).  Cata- 
logue. 

Orchestral  music  (catalogue). 

Parcel  post  (reference  list). 

Periodicals  in  District  of  0)lumbia 
(union  list). 

Philippine  Islands  (list  of  maps). 

Philippine  Islands  (reference  list). 

Philippines  (occupation  by  Americans). 
(Reference  list.) 

Philosophy  (classification). 

Pierce  manuscripts  (calendar.) 
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Plant  Industry  (classification). 
Political  parties  in  the  United  States 
(reference  list). 

Political  science  (classification). 
Polygraphy  (classification). 
Popular  election  of  Senators.    See  Sen- 
ators. 

Porto  Rico  (reference  list). 
Portrait  index. 

Postal  savings  bank   (reference  list). 
Prices.    See  Cost  of  living. 
Prison  labor  (reference  list). 
Proportional  representation  (reference 
list). 

Railroads   (reference  list). 
Railroads    (valuation   and  capitaliza- 
tion).   (Reference  list) 

Recall.    See  Initiative. 

Reciprocity  (reference  list). 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  (reference 
list). 

Referendum.    See  Initiative. 

Science  (classification). 

Senators  (popular  election).  (Refer- 
ence list) 

Social  groups  (classification). 
Social  sciences  (classification). 
Simnish  law  (guide). 
Sports  and  games  (classification). 
••  Star-Spangled   Banner  "    ( report ) . 
Strikes.     See  Labor.     See  cUso  Boy- 
cotts. 


Subject  headings  used  in  dictionary 
catalogues  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Subsidies  (mercantile  marine).  (Ref- 
erence list.) 

Sugar  (economic  aspects).  (Reference 
list). 

Supreme  Court  (reference  list). 

Tariff  (reference  list). 

Tariff  in  foreign  countries  (reference 
list). 

Technology  (classification). 

Thacher  collection  of  incunabula. 

Theology  (classification). 

Trusts   (reference  list). 

United  States  at  war:  Organization 
and  literature  (reference  list). 

Van  Buren  papers  (calendar). 

Vernon-Wager  manuscripts  (list). 

Virginia  CJompany  of  London  (court 
book  records). 

Washington,  D.  C.  (list  of  maps). 

Washington  correspondence  with  Con- 
tinental Congress  (calendar). 

Washington  correspondence  with  the 
officers  (calendar). 

Washington  manuscripts  (calendar). 

Water  rights  (reference  list). 

Waterways.     See  Deep  waterways. 

Wool  (tariff).     (Reference  list.) 

Workingmen's  insurance  (reference 
list). 

Workmen*s  compensation.  See  Em- 
ployer's liability. 


Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — ^With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Library  of  Congress  limits  the  free  distribution  of  Its  publications  to  libraries 
and  institutions ;  individuals  may,  however,  obtain  copies  by  purchase  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  at  merely  nominal 
prices. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications, — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress.  The  Annual  Report  summarizes  the  general  activities  of  the 
library — the  appropriations  and  expenditures  and  the  work  of  the  several  divi- 
sions including  the  Ck>pyright  Office,  special  attention  being  given  to  new  un- 
dertakings. Free  distribution  to  libraries;  copies  also  sold  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents. 

(b)  Monthly  List  of  State  Publications.  This  Is  a  periodical  list  of  current 
documents  received  from  the  States,  territories,  and  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  (Copies  sent  free  to  State  offices  and  contributing  bureaus  as 
acknowledgement  of  material  received,  and  one  copy  of  each  issue  is  deposited 
free  of  charge  in  each  State  library.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has 
charge  of  the  subscription  lists  for  the  sale  of  the  publication  at  50  cents  a 
year. 

(c)  List  of  American  Doctoral  Dissertations  (Annual.)  An  annual  list  of 
every  thesis  printed  either  s^arately  or  in  another  publication,  during  the 
calendar  year  beginning  with  1912,  acquired,  classified,  and  catalogued  by  the 
Library  of  0)ngress. 

List  of  publications. — ^A  list  of  Library  of  .Congress  publications  Is  published 
annually.    A  monthly  list  is  not  published. 

Mailing  lists, — Free  mailing  lists  are  maintained  for  the  distribution  of  Li- 
brary of  Congress  publications  to  other  libraries,  institutions,  and  learned 
societies. 

Maps, — The  list  of  maps  published  by  the  library  are  enumerated  under 
••General  Publications." 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress.  All  requests  for  the  purchase  of  publications  should, 
however,  be  made  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.    Remittance  should  accompany  the  request. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

^rincipat  administrative  officials. — ^Public  Printer,  Deputy  Public  Printer, 
Chkt  Clerk,  Purchasing  Agent,  Accountant,  Ck>ngresslonal  Record  Clerk,  Su- 
perintendent of  Work,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Work  (Night).  Foreman 
Imprinting  and  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Work  (Day),  Superintendent  of 
rvxmmeots. 

Gfnenl  information  and  duties. — ^The  Public  Printer  has  cliarge  of  and 
lantges  the  GoTemment  Printing  OtOce.  Directly  or  through  bis  principal 
d£c«rs  be  makes  all  purchases,  disburses  all  money,  appoints  all  officers  and 
employees,  wraps,  mails,  and  dispatches  publications  for  public  distribution, 
tsd  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  office. 

The  Deputy  Public  Printer  acts  as  chairman  of  boards  to  examine  and  report 
m  paper  and  material  purchased,  and  also  of  a  board  of  condemnation.  He  has 
fflpertiifon  over  the  buildings  and  property  and  the  care  of  the  stores,  and 
peffonns  such  other  duties  as  are  required  of  him  by  the  Public  Printer. 
Id  ctfe  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  sickness  of  the  Public  Printer  he 
perfonns  the  duties  of  the  Public  Printer. 

The  Chief  Clerk  has  direct  charge  of  the  personnel  of  the  office.  Is  charged 
Titb  the  detail  of  all  matters  in  connection  with  appointments,  promotions,  or 
transfers,  and  has  charge  of  the  general  correspondence  and  care  of  the  filea 

Tbe  Purchasing  Agent  has  direct  charge  of  all  purchases ;  prepares  all  sched- 
files  of  material  and  supplies  and  all  proposals,  and  receives  the  bids ;  super- 
vises the  work  of  drawing  contracts  and  orders  for  paper,  material,  machinery, 
lad  supplies ;  and  acts  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Public  Printer  In  matters 
itliting  to  the  public  printing  and  binding. 

Tiie  Accotmtant  has  charge  of  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  of  the  Public 
Printer  with  the  Treasury  Department,  of  the  accounts  with  the  several  allot- 
Kflts  of  the  appropriation,  of  the  time  of  employees,  of  the  property  records, 
pRptres  for  the  signature  of  the  Public  Printer  pay  rolls  and  vouchers  re- 
qolring  the  payment  of  money,  renders  bills  for  work  done,  and  keeps  all  other 

tCCfHlDtB. 

Tbe  (jongressional  Record  C^erk  has  charge  of  the  (Ik>ngre8slonal  Record  at 
the  Ofdtol,  and  acts  as  the  Public  Printer's  representative  In  furnishing  in- 
fbnmtloD  and  estimates  to  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates. 

T\»  Superintendent  of  Work  has  direct  charge  of  all  the  manufacturing  divi- 
rions  of  the  office. 

Tbe  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Work  (night)  has  Immediate  charge  of  the 
DHDufscturing  divisions  at  night 

Tbe  Foreman  of  Printing  and  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Work  (day)  has 
tmniediate  charge  of  the  composing  and  foundry  sections  and  branch  printing 
oAcei.  He  also  assists  the  Superintendent  of  'Work  In  the  supervision  of  the 
mnnfacturing  divisions  during  the  day. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  general  supervision  over  the  dlstribu- 
tioo  of  all  public  documents  except  those  printed  for  the  use  of  the  two  Houses 
'tfOjnxress  and  for  the  executive  departments.  He  Is  required  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  index  of  public  documents,  a  consolidated  Index  of  congressional 
docaments,  and  a  monthly  catalogue.'  He  Is  authorized  to  sell  at  co^t  any 
poblic  document  in  his  charge  the  distribution  of  which  is  not  spedflcally 
directed. 

A  complete  reference  library  of  Government  documents  Is  maintained  In  the 
dirtsion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

General  puhUc(Uions. — Style  Book,  Type  Book,  The  Making  of  a  Book,  Mono- 
tj\»  Manual,  Monotype  Faces,  Bill  Style  Book. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^Distributed  free  only  In 
Tery  small  quantities,  except  the  Style  Book,  which  Is  sold  by  the  Superln- 
taideot  of  Documents  at  15  cents  a  copy,  paper  bound,  or  30  cents  a  copy, 
dothbom^ 

AnnwU  and  other  periodical  publications. — Annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Printer.  Detailed  report  of  the  various  operations  of  the  Government  Printing 
Oflice,  including  itemized  statements  of  all  moneys  expended,  amount  of  work 
performed,  etc,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  Distributed  free  In 
small  quantities  from  the  office  of  the  Public  Printer. 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  the  free  publications  should  be  addressed  to 
Qiief  CHerk,  Grovemment  Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C.  Requests  for  the 
Style  Book  should  be  addressed  to  Sux)erlntendent  of  Documents  accompanied 
t^remlttanca 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OP  DOCUMENTS. 

Cfenerdl  publicationa, — (a)  Check  List  of  United  States  Public  Docnmenta, 
178^1909.  Third  edition.  A  list  of  congressional  and  departmental  publica- 
tions. This  records  the  first  systematic  effort  to  include  within  the  limits  of  one 
publication  an  approximately  complete  check  list  of  all  public  documents  issued 
by  the  United  States  Government  during  the  first  century  and  a  ouartor  of  Its 
history.  It  claims  to  be  only  a  check  list  and  not  a  catalogue.  Price,  $1.50  per 
copy. 

(b)  New  Classes  Assigned  in  the  Public  Documents  Library,  January  1, 
1910-October  31.  1913.  Bulletin  15.  This  bulletin  gives  information  as  to  the 
classification  numbers  assigned  in  the  Public  Documents  Library  to  new  series 
of  publications  Issued  by  the  United  States  Government  from  January  1,  1910, 
to  October  31,  1913.  The  classification  numbers  are  in  continuation  of  those 
printed  in  the  Check  List  of  United  States  Public  Documents,  1789-1909.  Price, 
5  cents  per  copy. 

(c)  Outline  of  Revised  Classification  for  Publications  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  adopted  by  the  Public  Documents  Library,  Decem- 
ber, 1914.  Bulletin  17.  This  classification  supersedes  that  given  in  the  Check 
List  of  United  States  Public  Documents,  1789-1909.  and  hi  Bulletin  15.  Price, 
5  cents  per  copy. 

(d)  Author  Headings  for  United  States  Public  Documents  as  Used  in  the 
Ofi[icial  Catalogues  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  3d  edition,  March  4, 
1915.    Bulletin  18.    Price,  10  cents  per  copy. 

(e)  List  of  Publications  of  the  Agriculture  Department,  1862-1902,  with 
Analytical  Index.    Price,  35  cents  per  copy. 

(/)  List  of  United  States  Public  Documents  and  Reports  Relating  to  the 
Construction  of  the  New  Navy,  also  References  to  the  Debates  in  Congress  on 
the  Subject,  1880-1901.    Price,  5  cents  per  copy. 

iff)  Tables  and  Index,  Congressional  Documents,  15th-52d  Congress,  1817-1893, 
Out  of  print 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^The  publicatloss  referred 
to  above  are  in  some  cases  available  free  to  public,  school,  and  college  libraries, 
and  are  for  sale  to  all  other  applicants  at  the  prices  mentioned.  Remittance 
should  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — (o)  Annual  Report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents.  Administrative  report  of  the  superintendent,  in- 
cluding an  itemized  statement  of  publications  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80. 

(b)  Document  Catalogue.  This  is  the  "Comprehensive  Index,**  published  at 
the  end  of  each  Congress.  It  undertakes  to  list  everything  published  by  any 
branch  of  the  Grovernment  It  is  a  straight  dictionary  catalogue  without  any 
sort  of  complications,  and  being  from  beginning  to  end  in  one  alphabet,  therie 
is  no  occasion  for  indexes.  Document  Catalogues  for  the  period  from  the  53d 
to  the  62d  Congresses,  inclusive,  have  been  issued.  Number  12  for  the  63d  Con- 
gress is  now  (April,  1918)  ready  for  the  press. 

(o).  Document  Index.  This  is  the  Consolidated  Index.  Its  publication  began 
with  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  and  It  has  been  issued  following 
each  session  of  Congress.  It  lists  only  the  numbered  documents  and  reports  pub- 
lished by  direct  order  of  Congress,  but  these  it  treats  very  thoroughly.  The 
titles  may  be  found  under  their  subjects  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  the 
general  alphabet,  and  also  in  like  order  under  the  names  of  the  committees 
from  which  they  were  reported,  and  again  under  the  names  of  the  Senators  or 
Representatives  by  whom  they  were  presented.  They  appear  also  in  numerical 
lists.  At  the  back  of  the  book  Is  a  schedule  of  the  volumes  of  numbered  con- 
gressional documents  and  reports. 

id)  Monthly  Catalogue  of  United  States  Public  Documents.  This  series" 
was  started  with  the  Issue  for  January,  1895,  since  which  time  it  has  be<pn 
printed  monthly.  It  shows  the  documents  printed  during  the  preceding  month, 
where  obtainable,  and  the  price  thereof.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  Jul  v. 
1909-June,  1910,  an  annual  index  to  the  Monthly  Catalogue  has  been  printe<l 
for  each  fiscal  year.    Prior  to  July,  1909,  the  Indexes  were  published  irregularly. 

The  publications  referred  to  under  "  Distribution  **  are,  In  some  cases,  free  t<» 
public,  school,  and  college  libraries,  and  are  for  sale  to  all  other  applicants. 
The  Monthly  Catalogue  is  sold  on  subscription  at  $1.10  per  year   (iucluding 
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index).    Remittance  should  be  made  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Goremment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  the  at>OTe  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  printed  a  list 
of  tlie  following  Government  periodicals  Issued  by  the  departments  and  bureaus : 
Acddent  Bulletin  (R.  R.)  (quarterly) ;  Agricultural  Department  List,  Bulle- 
tiu  (monthly) ;  Alaska  R.  R.  Record  (weekly) ;  Army  List  and  Directory 
(aoothiy)^;  Catalogue  of  Copyright  Entries  (weekly  and  monthly) ;  Climato- 
\o^c$i  Data  by  States  (monthly) ;  Commerce  Reports  (dally) ;  (Congressional 
Baeord  (dally) ;  Customs  Appeals  (quarterly) ;  Employment  Service  Bulletin 
(wce4dy) ;  Experiment  Station  Record  (monthly) ;  Experts  of  Breadstuff,  etc 
(Boothly) ;  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  (monthly) ;  Immigration  Bulletin 
(DODthty) ;  Imported  Merchandise,  Duties,  etc  (quarterly);  Interstate  Com- 
oerce  Decisions  (Irregular) ;  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research  (weekly) ; 
Ubor  Statistics  Bureau  Review  (monthly) ;  Land  Decisions  (irregular) ;  Laws 
(copies  of  laws)  (as  Issued) ;  Catalogue  of  U.  S.  Public  Documents  (monthly) ; 
Moothly  Crop  Report;  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  (monthly);  Weather 
lod  Ctop  Bulletin  (Weekly) ;  Naval  Medical  Bulletin  (quarterly) ;  Navy  and 
Mtrioe  Corps  List  and  Directory  (monthly)*;  Official  Gazette  of  Patent  Office 
(veekly) ;  Pan-American  Union  Bulletin  (monthly);  Panama  Canal  Record 
(v^eekly) ;  Patent  Office  Decisions  (weekly) ;  Pension  Decisions  (Irregularly) ; 
Postal  Guide  (annual  and^  monthly  supplements) ;  Public  Health  Reports 
(weekly);  Pilot  Charts  (monthly);  Radio  Service  Bulletin  (monthly);  Re- 
ippralsanent  of  Merchandise  (weekly) ;  Reclamation  Record  (monthly) ; 
ScLedule  of  Steamers  (monthly)*;  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements 
(mootbly) ;  Snow  and  Ice  Bulletin  (weekly  In  winter) ;  Standards  Bureau 
BaUedn  (quarterly) ;  State  Publications  (list)  (monthly) ; '  Trade  Marks 
(weekly) ;  Treasury  Decisions  (weekly) ;  War  Trade  Board  Journal;  Weather 
Maps  (dally) ;  Weather  Review  (monthly) ;  Weekly  News  Letter. 

LM  of  publications. — The  44  Price  Lists  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Doaunents  are  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  following  Is  a  partial  list  of 
tflpks  treated  In  the  publications  for  sale  at  his  office:  Agricultural  credit; 
itaika;  Alfalfb;  American  history;  Animal  Industry;  Anthropology;  Arbltra- 
M  (international) ;  Arbitration  (labor) ;  Army;  Astronomy;  Aviation;  Bank- 
%;  Biography ;  Birds ;  Births ;  Butter ;  Canal  Zone ;  Canning ;  Onsus ;  Chem- 
toy;  Child  study;  Chinese;  Citizenship;  Citrus  culture;*  Civil  War;  CJoal; 
Oold  storage ;  (Commerce ;  Concrete ;  Constitution  of  United  States ;  Cooking ; 
Cost  of  living ;  Cotton  culture ;  Cotton  trade ;  Crime ;  Cuba ;  Dairying ;  Dlplo- 
Dicy;  District  of  0>lumbla;  Drainage;  Drugs;  Education;  Bight-hour  law; 
Qeetioas ;  Electricity ;  Employers'  liability ;  Engineering ;  Enlistment  of  aliens ; 
EspioQage;  Explosives;  Farm  equipment;  Farm  management;  Finance;  Fishes; 
lloods;  Food  control;  Foods  and  cooking;  Foreign  relations;  Foreign  trade; 
roreatry ;  Fruits ;  Fuel ;  Game ;  Gardmiing ;  Gas ;  Gasoline ;  Geological  Survey ; 
Oavernment  periodicals;  Grain;  Grain  standards;  Guam;  Hawaii;  Health; 
Bones;  Illiteracy;  Immigration;  Indians;  Insects;  Insular  possessions;  Insur- 
ance; International  law;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  Iron  mines,  Iron 
ore;  Irrigation;  Japanese;  Labor;  Latin  America;  Latitude;  Laws;  Leveling; 
li^t;  Liquors  and  prohibition;  Lobsters;  Longitude;  Lumber;  Magnetism; 
Ufanufactores ;  Maps;  Marine  Corps;  Marketing;  Measures;  Meat;  Meteor- 
ology ;  Mexican  AfTalrs ;  Milk ;  Mines  and  mining ;  Mosquitoes ;  Mounds ;  Natu- 
raUsatloii ;  Navigation ;  Navy ;  Negroes ;  Neutrality ;  Nitrates  and  nitrogen ;  Ord- 
aanee  Department  pamphlets ;  Oysters ;  Pan  America ;  Panama  Canal ;  Paper 
BMinifacture;  Peace;  Petroleum;  Philippines;  Phosphates;  Plants,  (Culture 
FlaygnmDds;  Political  science;  Porto  Rico;  Postal  service;  Potash;  Poultry 
Presidents  of  United  States ;  President  Wllson*s  administration  and  me^ages 
Prisons  and  reformatories ;  Radlotelegraphy ;  Railroads ;  Rats ;  Rivers ;  Roads 
Safety  appliances ;  Schoolhouses ;  Seeds ;  Sewers  and  sewage ;  Slavery ;  Stand 
ards  Bnreau  publications;  Strikes;  Submarine  warfare;  Sugar  cane  culture 
Sagar  trade;  Surveying;  Tariff;  Teachers;  Tests  of  metals;  Thermometers 
TWls;  Tides;  Transportation;  Treasury  decisions;  Treaties;  Trusts;  Vege- 
tiMes;  War  In  Europe;  Water  power;  Water  purification  and  pollution 
Weather;  Weights  and  measures;  Wild  animals;  Wilson  administration 
Woman  suffrage ;  Yearbooks  of  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  price  lists  of  Government  publications  are  Issued   by   the 

Sqierintendent  of  Documents :  10,  Laws ;  11,  Foods  and  Cooking ;  15,  (?eologlcnl 

^  Discontliiued  during  the  war, 
J7882*— 18 0 
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Survey ;  16,  Fanners'  Bulletins ;  18,  Bngineering  and  Surveying ;  19,  Army  and 
Organized  MiUtia;  20,  Public  Domain;  21,  Fishes;  24,  Indians;  25,  Tran^mrta- 
tion;  28,  Finance;  31,  Eklucation;  82,  Insular  Possessions;  33,  Labor;  35, 
Geography  and  Explorations;  36,  Government  Periodicals;  87,  Tariff;  88, 
Animal  Industry;  39,  Birds  and  Wild  Animals;  40,  Chemistry;  41,  Insects, 
also  bees  and  honey ;  42,  Irrigation,  Drainage,  and  Water  Power ;  43,  Forestry ; 
44,  Plants ;  45,  Roads ;  46,  Soils  and  Fertilizers ;  48,  Weather ;  49,  Proceedings  of 
Congress;  50,  American  History  and  Biography;  51,  Health,  Disease,  and  Sairt> 
tatlon ;  53,  Maps ;  54,  Political  Science ;  65,  National  Museum ;  57,  Astronomical 
Papers ;  58,  Mines  and  Mining ;  59,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  60,  Alaska ; 
61,  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone;  62,  Commerce  and  Manufactures;  63, 
Navy;  64,  Standards  of  Weight  and  Measure;  65,  Foreign  Relations;  67,  Im- 
migration ;  68,  Farm  Management ;  69,  Pacific  States. 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  price  lists  and  publications  should  be  addressed 
to   Superintendent  of  Documents,   Government  Printing  Office,   Washington, 

D.  a 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Principal  administrative  oJBMals, — Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Chief 
Clerk.  The  establishment:  President  of  the  United  States,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  State, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney  General,  Postmaster 
General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  Labor.  Board  of  Regents: 
Include  the  Chancellor  (Chief  Justice  of  United  States),  Vice  President  of 
United  States,  three  United  States  Senators,  three  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  six  citizens  of  United  States.  Total,  14  members.  Execu- 
tive committee,  three  members. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties, — The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  created 
by  act  of  Congress  In  1846,  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  an 
EiUglishman,  who  in  1826  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  the  United  States  to  found, 
at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Institution,"  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  The 
institution  is  legally  an  establishment,  having  as  its  members  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  President's 
Cabinet  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents  consisting  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Chief  Justtl^  three  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  three  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six  citizens  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  its  executive  officer  and  the  director  of  its  activities. 

Through  the  Hodgklns  fund,  the  income  of  $100,000  of  which  is  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties 
of  atmospheric  air  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  man,  grants  have  been 
made,  publications  issued,  and  medals  and  prizes  awarded. 

The  institution,  in  cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress^  maintains  a 
scientific  library  which  numbers  500,000  titles,  consisting  mainly  of  the  trans- 
actions of  learned  societies  and  scientific  periodicals. 

Chsneral  publications, — ^The  series  of  publications  issued  by  the  Institution 
proper  are:  (a)  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  (&)  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections,  (c)  Smithsonian  Annual  Report,  and  (d)  a  few  spe- 
cial publications.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Institution  there  are  also  issued 
the  publications  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  and  the  Astrophyslcal  Observatory.  The  topics  covered  by  the 
publications  of  the  Institution  are  the  following : 

Aeronautics,  amphibians,  anatomy,  anthropology,  archeology,  arts  and  Indus- 
tries, astronomy,  astrophysics,  atmospheric  electricity,  bacteriology,  bibliogra- 
phy, biography,  biology  (general),  birds,  botany,  chemistry,  coelenterates,  crus- 
taceans, echlnoderms,  electricity,  embryology,  engineering,  ether  and  matter 
(theories),  ethnology,  exploration,  fishes,  geography,  geology,  heat,  hygiene,  in- 
sects, light,  mammals,  mathematics,  mechanics,  medicine,  merostomes,  meteorol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  molluscoids,  mollusks,  onychophora,  paleontology,  pathology, 
petrology,  philology,  physics,  physiology,  psychology,  reptiles,  sanitation,  seis- 
mology, sound,  surgery,  terrestrial  magnetism,  trllobltes,  worms,  and  zoology 
(general). 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  pubUoations, — (^neral  publications  (except 
the  Annual  Reports  which  are  free  to  all  applicants)  are  distributed  without 
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cfatrse  only  to  public  UbiturieB,  edttcational  establishments,  learned  societleSi 
and  spedalists  in  this  country  and  abroad.  They  are  supplied  to  other  instltu- 
tJonB  and  to  individuals  at  varying  prices.  Remittances  should  be  made  pay- 
ible  to  the  **  Smithsonian  Institution." 

AmwU  and  other  periodical  publicatioru. — ^The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  BegentB  of  thb  Smithsonian  Institution  shows  the  operations,  expenditures, 
and  condition  of  the  institution  and  its  branches  for  the  fiscal  year.  It  con- 
tains a  general  appendix  oomprising  a  selection  of  nontechnical  papers  describ- 
io;  recent  progress  or  important  developments  in  all  branches  of  science; 
Limited  editioos  of  pamphlet  copies  of  papers  included  in  the  report  are  Issued 
for  convenience  and  economy  in  conserving  the  bound  volumes.  Volumes  and 
separates  are  distributed  free  to  libraries  and  individuals  by  the  institution. 
Volumes  are  also  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  €k>vernment  Print- 
log  Office. 

IaH  of  publications. — A  dassifled  list  of  available  publications  is  issued 
aoDnally.  A  quarterly  list  of  new  publications  is  also  issued.  General  lists  of 
ptpers  included  in  the  several  s^les  have  been  published  from  time  to  time, 
but  are  now  out  of  print 

lndes€4  to  pubUcationM, — "So  general  index  to  the  contents  of  the  several 
series  of  Smithsonian  publications  has  l)een  issued  by  the  institution  since  that 
coT<3lng  the  years  from  1846  to  1886,  now  out  of  print  Sets  of  cards  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Library  of  Ck>ngress  of  a  dictionary  catalogue  of  all  pub- 
lications of  the  institution  and  its  branches  with  the  exception  of  the  Museum 
Proceedings,  Volumes  I  to  XXX,  inclusive. 

MaHing  UsU. — ^Free  mailing  lists  of  libraries  and  learned  societies  are  main- 
tained, but  none  of  individuals  except  limited  lists  of  specialists. 

JTapt.— No  maps  are  published  by  the  institution  except  as  illustrations  in 
its  pnblicatlons. 

CorrtMpondence, — ^AU  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  O. 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUBi. 
(Including  the  National  Qallery  of  Art) 

MMipal  adminUtrative  offlciala, — ^Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge,  Adminlstra- 
ti?e  Assistant,  three  head  Curators. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  is  the  depository  of  the  national  collec- 
tioos.  It  is  especially  rich  in  the  natural  history  of  America,  including  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  paleontology,  archeology,  and  ethnology,  and  has  extensive 
series  relating  to  the  arts  and  Industries,  the  fine  arts,  and  American  history. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  contains  the  George  P.  Marsh  collection  of 
etchings,  engravings,  and  books  on  art;  the  Charles  L.  Freer  collection,  com- 
prising numerous  paintings,  etchings,  etc.,  by  Whistler  and  other  American 
artists,  and  many  examples  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  art;  the  Harriet  Lane 
Johnston  collection,  including  a  number  of  portraits  by  British  masters;  and 
the  William  T.  BSvans  collection  of  paintings  by  contemporary  American  artists. 

Qmeral  pubUcation. — ^The  National  Museum  issues  two  series  of  technical 
poblications,  namely:  (a)  Proceedings  and  (&)  Bulletins,  which  consist  of 
papers  or  contributions  descriptive  of  its  collections  or  relating  to  its  opera- 
dons.'  The  subjects  covered  are  mainly  scientific,  though  the  fine  and  industrial 
arts  are  also  represented.  The  general  classification  of  these  subjects,  as  also 
of  the  collections  of  the  museum,  is  as  fbllows:  Biology  (zoology,  botany) ; 
geology  (systematic  and  applied  geology,  mineralogy,  petrology,  paleontology) ; 
Anthropology  (physical  anthropology,  ettmology,  archeology) ;  fine  arts;  indus- 
trial arts. 

(a)  The  Proceedings,  established  in  1878,  serve  for  the  publication  of  the 
ttiativtiy  shorter  papers,  presenting  newly  acquired  facts  in  zoology,  geology 
ind  antlir<q[>ology,  descriptions  of  new  forms  and  revisions  of  limited  groups. 
A  small  number  of  copies  of  each  paper  is  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for 
Itromptiy  supplying  specific  needs,  the  remainder  of  the  edition  being  assem- 
btod  in  the  form  of  volumes,  amounting  to  between  one  and  two  annually. 

{h)  The  Bulletins,  begun  in  1876,  serve  for  the  publication  of  the  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  contributions,  such  as  monographs  of  zoological  groups, 
Cianal  studies,  descriptive  catalogues  of  collections,  instructions  for  collecting. 
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reports  of  explorations,  etc  Bach  Bulletin  consists  of  a  single  contribution, 
which  in  a  few  instances  has  extended  to  %vfo  or  more  volumes.  Included  In 
tlie  Bulletin  series  is  the  Contributions  from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  for 
the  publication  of  the  botanical  papers  of  the  museum,  but  the  volumes  are 
numbered  independently. 

Method  of  distributUm  of  general  v^hlioatUm%* — ^The  abovd  publications  are 
distributed  free  while  available  by  the  museum.  They  may  also  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  the  separates  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^Annual  Report  Restricted  to  a 
summary  of  operations  and  record  of  additions  to  the  collections.  Distributed 
free  by  the  museum,  and  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  A  con- 
gressional edition  of  the  Annual  Reports  is  published  for  distribution  by 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

L4st8  of  publications. — EiSch  Annual  Report  contains  a  list  of  the  publications 
of  the  year,  of  which  a  limited  number  of  copies  are  issued  s^arately.  Two 
general  indexed  catalogues,  covering  the  periods  from  1875  to  1900,  and  1901  to 
1906,  respectively,  were  printed,  but  the  editions  have  long  been  exhausted.  A 
monthly  list  is  not  issued. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^The  only  lists  that  have  been  indexed  were  tlie 
general  ones  from  1875  to  1900  and  1901  to  190a 

Mailing  lists. — Free  mailing  lists  are  maintained  for  all  series  of  publications. 
Outside  of  libraries  and  science  and  art  establishments,  they  are  mainly  re- 
stricted to  specialists. 

Maps. — ^No  maps  are  published  exc^t  occasionally  a  sketch  map  in  a  fauna! 
paper. 

Correspondence. — ^Assistant  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of 
National  Museum. 

BUREAU  OF  AB^RIOAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is  engaged  in  the  collection  and  publi- 
cation of  information  relating  to  the  American  Indians  and  the  natives  of 
Hawaii. 

Principal  administrative  official. — ^Ethnologist  in  Charge. 

General  publications. — (a)  Bulletins,  published  as  occasion  demands,  are 
devoted  to  more  or  less  monographic  treatment  of  the  various  phases  of  anthro- 
pology of  the  American  Indians,  including  ethnology,  archeology,  language  (in- 
cluding texts  with  translations),  mythology  and  folklore,  and  bibliography.  Of 
the  60  bulletins  published,  59  treat  of  the  American  Indians  and  one  of  the 
natives  of  Hawaii.  Eleven  bulletins  are  in  press,  (d)  Contributions  to  North 
American  Ethnology.  Vols.  I-VII  and  IX  published ;  series  discontinued.  The 
scope  of  the  contents  is  identical  with  that  of  the  bulletins,  (c)  Introductions: 
Relate  to  language,  sign  language,  and  mortuary  customs.  Four  volumes;  series 
discontinued,  {d)  Miscellaneous  publications:  Various  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  American  Indians,  but  not  designed  for  general  distribution. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^All  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  are  distributed  gratuitously,  on.  receipt  of  requests, 
until  the  editions  are  exhausted,  after  which  they  may  usually  be  procured  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  at  a  price  which 
covers  cost  of  printing  and  binding.  A  congressional  edition  of  each  Annual 
Report  and  Bulletin  is  published  also  for  distribution  by  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Superintendmit  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
issues  a  price  list  of  publications  relating  to  Indians. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^The  Annual  Reports  are  devoted  to 
a  sunmnary  of  the  operations  of  the  bureau  and  to  "accompanying  papers** 
consisting  of  memoirs  on  the  ethnology  and  archeology  of  the  American  In- 
dians and  the  natives  of  Hawaii.  Thirty-one  Annual  R^>orts  have  been  pub- 
lished, in  36 'volumes,  and  three  are  in  press.  The  scope  of  the  work  of  this 
bureau  is  limited  to  the  Indians  of  North  America  and  the  natives  of  HawaiL 
It  covers  the  ethnology,  archeology,  and  physical  anthropology  of  the  tribes 
studied. 

List  of  publications. — ^A  List  of  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  is  printed  at  intervals  for  distribution.  It  contains  an  author  and 
subject  index  of  40  pages.  The  bureau  does  not  iasoe  a  monthly  list  of  its 
publications. 
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Indetei  to  pubUeaUant, — ^Bach  Annua)  Report  and  most  of  the  Bnlletlna  Issned 
bj  the  bureau  contain  indexes  of  their  contenta  No  general  index  to  the  publi-* 
adoDS  of  the  bureau  has  been  Issued,  but  the  List  of  Publications  contains  a 
M  of  authors  and  titles  of  all  the  memoirs  Issued. 

MaQh^  UmU. — ^The  bureau  maintains  a  mailing  list  of  Important  libraries 
iid  other  Institutions  which  receive  its  publications  regularly  as  issued.  Lists 
of  indlTldnals  are  not  maintained. 

Mapir—The  maps  Issued  by  the  bureau  pertain  to  American  ethnology  and  are 
derigned  to  illustrate  Its  publications.  Two  maps  of  linguistic  stocks  have 
been  published  also  separately. 

Corre$pondenoe, — Correspondence  relating  to  publications  should  be  addressed 
to  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  d 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

The  National  2Soologlcal  Park  has  an  area  of  107  acres,  and  is  located  in  the 
Roek  Creek  Yalley,  2  miles  north  of  the  c«iter  of  Washington.  Its  collection 
ooiq>ri8e8  about  1,500  animals. 

Frktdapi  adminUtrative  official, — Superintendent 

FMUxAiont. — ^The  National  Zoological  Park  does  not  publish  documents  of 
107  kind.  The  Annual  Report  is  printed  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  die  Smithsonian  Institution.  Most  of  the  zoological  papers  by  members  of 
tbe  itafT  are  printed  in  serial  publications  of  the  institution  and  the  National 
MiDeiUD. 

ASTROPHTSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Astn^hyslcal  Obsenratory  investigates  solar  radiation  and  other  solar 
phtpomena.  llie  work  of  this  observatory  Is  carried  on  partly  in  WasAilngton 
tad  partly  at  a  station  on  Mount  Wilson  in  California. 

JVindpol  admitUBtrative  official. — ^Director. 

QcftenU  publicatiom. — ^Annals  of  the  Astrophyslcal  Observatory.  Tol.  L 
(tetalns :  Infra-red  spectrum  of  the  sun ;  Wave  length  and  refraction  for  rock* 
■It  and  fluorite ;  Construction  of  bolometer  and  sensitive  galvanometer.  Vol. 
n.  Measurements  of  Intensity  of  solar  radiation ;  Solar  constant  of  radiation ; 
Tnnaparency  of  earth's  atmosphere ;  Radiation  and  temperature  of  the  earth ; 
Tariatlon  of  brightness  over  the  solar  disk;  Theory  of  solar  constant  work*; 
GoD^traction  of  bolometer  and  pyrhellometer.  Vol.  III.  Variability  of  the 
nm;  Mean  value  of  solar  constant  of  radiation;  Transparency  of  atmosphere  at 
stations  of  different  altitudes;  Distribution  of  radiation  over  the  solar  disk; 
Ten^erature  of  the  sun ;  Transparency  of  water  vapor  for  Infra-red  rays ;  Effect 
of  great  volcanoes  <m  dimate. 

"Hie  1900  Solar  Eclipse  ESxpedltlon  of  the  Astrophyslcal  Observatory.  Obser- 
ntioos  at  Wadesboro,  N.  C,  of  May  28,  1900;  photography  of  solar  corona; 
hctt  of  solar  corona. 

Method  of  dUtribution  of  general  publicatioM, — ^Limited  edition  distributed 
free  by  the  Astrophyslcal  Observatory.  Remainder  sold  by  Superintendent  of 
DocmDOits,  Government  Printing  Office. 

AmwU  and  other  periodical  publicatiotu, — Report  of  director  made  to  Se<v 
retiry  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Included  in  Smithsonian  Annual  Report, 
limited  edition  of  separates  distributed  free. 

Lift  of  puUicationB. — ^No  separate  list  issued.  Included  in  Smithsonian  list 
of  Publications. 

MaUing  U$t9, — ^Free  mailing  list  of  observatories  and  specialists  maintained 

CorreipoiHiaiioeL— Address  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

NATIONAL  AOADEBfY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Mndpal  administratiive  offidaU. — ^President  (Secretary  of  Smithsonian  In- 
itttation).  Vice  President,  Home  Secretary,  Foreign  Secretary,  Treasurer. 
Hie  cooncU :  The  above-named  officials  and  sdx  other  members  of  the  Academy. 
Md,  U  members. 

Oeserol  imformoHon  and  duties, — The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  Incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress  March  8, 
18C8.  llie  act  named  a  body  of  incorporators,  set  forth  the  rights  and 
prlTikces  of  the  academy,  and  provided  tliat  **  tbe  academy  shall,  whenever 
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called  upon  by  any  department  of  the  Govemment,  investigate*  examine,  ezperi 
ment,  and  report  upon  any  subject  of  science  or  act."  The  academy  is  cus- 
todian of  a  number  of  trust  funds  for  the  award  of  medals  and  grants  for 
research. 

General  publications, — ^The  academy  issues  the  following  publications: 
Scientific  memoirs,  consisting  of  large  quarto  volumes  containing  in  detail 
researches  and  very  extensive  scientific  data;  biographical  memoirs  of  de 
ceased  members;  brief  annual  reports;  and  a  monthly  journal  under  the  title, 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  last  publication  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  announcement  of  all  important 
discoveries  and  advances  made  in  American  invest (gations  in  a  brief  and  con- 
cise form,  reserving  all  details  for  publication  in  various  special  journals. 

Methods  of  distribution, — Scientific  memoirs,  biographical  memoirs,  and  an- 
nual reports  are  distributed  to  the  larger  libraries  throughout  the  world  in 
exchange.  The  Proceedings  of  the  academy  is  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  members,  and  for  this  reason,  a  subscription  price  of  $5  is  charged. 

List  of  publications. — A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  academy  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings,  and  separate  copies  are  available  upon  request. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  publications  shall  be  made  to  Home  Secre- 
tary, National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  0. 

NATIONAL  RBSBARGH  COUNCIL. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Chairman  and  Secretary. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  National  Research  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  was  organized  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson 
in  1916,  under  the  charter  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  promote  research  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  biological  sciences,  and 
in  their  applications  In  engineering,  agriculture,  medicine,  and  other  useful  arte. 
During  the  war  the  Research  Council,  serving  as  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Research  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  is  devoting  its  entire  attention  to 
the  solution  of  military  and  industrial  problems.  The  Military  Committee  of 
the  Research  Council,  consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  technical  and  scientific 
bureaus  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  Government  Departments,  affords  the 
necessary  contact  with  the  work  of  the  Government,  and  the  means  of  securing 
cooperation  between  governmental  and  civil  agencies.  The  chief  work  hitherto 
accomplished  by  the  Research  Council  includes  the  organization  of  the  Division 
of  Science  and  Research  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  including  the 
meteorological  service  of  the  Army;  initiation  of  the  sound  ranging  service  of 
the  Army;  development  of  t!ie  psychological  methods  now  employed  in  exam- 
ining all  Army  recruits;  organization  of  the  Research  Information  Committee, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Army  and  Navy  Intelligence  Services,  with  offices  In 
Washington,  London,  and  Paris;  organization  of  extensive  researches  on  sub- 
marine problems  in  cooperation  with  the  Special  Submarine  Board  of  the  Navy ; 
organization  of  large  cooperative  investigations  in  agriculture,  Involving  the 
joint  action  of  the  Dejmrtment  of  Agriculture,  State  Experiment  Stations,  and 
universities;  organization  of  medical  researches  for  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army ;  cooperation  with  educational  institutions,  leading  to  the  organization 
of  72  research  committees ;  development  of  many  new  instruments  and  devices 
for  use  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Publications. — No  publications  have  yet  been  issued  by  this  Council. 

Correspondence. — Address  Secretary  of  National  Research  Council,  Smitli- 
sonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN    HISTORICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary, 
Curator,  Treasurer,  and  Executive  Council  of  12  members. 

Oenerdl  information  and  duties. — ^The  association  was  organized  in  1889  for 
the  promotion  of  historical  studies,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  his- 
torical manuscripts  and  for  kindred  purposes  in  the  interest  of  American  his- 
tory. Its  principal  office  is  In  Washington  and  it  reports  annually  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  concerning  its  proceedings  and  con- 
ditions of  historical  study  In  America.  Its  collection  of  manuscripts,  books, 
and  pamphlets  may  be  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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OmBfol  puhUcaHont.—They  indnde  about  700  papers  as  follows:  I.  Papers 
and  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  II.  Prize  essays 
isd  additional  publications.  III.  Olassifled  list  of  publications.  lY.  The 
American  Society  of  Ohnrdi  History. 

Only  the  Annual  Reports  are  printed  by  the  United  States  Government,  it 
bein^  tbe  regular  Annual  Report  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  Gon« 
{res,  required  by  law. 

jLimiuU  and  other  periodical  puhUeafiona.—^the  association  publishes  an 
Annual  Report  in  one  or  two  volumes.  It  contains  business  proceedings  of 
American  Historical  Association,  certain  historical  papers  r^ad  at  annual 
me^ngs,  reports  on  archives,  and  collections  of  historical  documents,  2,500 
coplea  printed  f6r  Smithsonian  Institution  and  American  Historical  Associa^ 
tioi  of  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  500  copies  for  International 
Exdiange  and  the  American  Historical  Association  has  2,000  for  Its  members. 
(As  membership  is  over  2,000  the  American  Historical  Association  has  no 
copies  for  distribution  outside  its  members.)  One  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
printed  for  Congress  and  depository  libraries.  On  sale  by  Superintendent  of 
Public  Documents.  The  Annual  Report  for  1915  consists  of  875  pages  and  is 
[Hinted  as  H.  Doc.  14d7,  64th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

Utt  of  imblications. — ^A  classified  list  of  publications  was  issued  between 
1884  and  1912,  34  pages,  about  700  titles. 

Indexes  to  puhlicationB. — Cleneral  index  in  volume  II  of  the  Annual  Report 
for  1914. 

M^Ung  Ust. — ^None  exc^t  as  to  members  and  as  above  Indicated  under  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Vorrespondence, — Secretary  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  Supep- 
inteodent  of  Public  Documents,  Wadiington,  D.  C 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE  SERVICE. 

The  International  Exchange  Service  is  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
miment  for  the  exchange  of  scientific,  literary,  and  governmental  publications 
with  foreign  Governments,  institutions,  and  investigators.  It  receives  and 
<&I)atdies  about  600,000  pounds  of  printed  matter  annually. 

Principal  administrative  offtdak— Chief  Clerk. 

INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OP  SCIBNTIPIC  LITERATURE. 

Prificipoi  administrative  oJBMal, — ^Assistant  in  Charge. 

Tlie  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature  publishes  an  annual 
dassified  index  to  the  literature  of  science.  The  organization  consists  of  a 
central  bureau  In  London  and  83  regional  bureaus  established  In,  and  supported 
by,  Uie  principal  countries  of  the  world.  That  for  the  United  States  is  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  appropriation  from  Congress,  administered  by  the  Smith- 
sAian  Institution. 

PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

(Formerly  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.) 

Principal  admitiistrative  ojgfioials, — ^Director  General,  Assistant  Director, 
GMef  Statistician,  Chief  Clerk  and  Editor,  Assistant  Editor,  Trade  Expert, 
Assistant  Trade  Expert,  Chief  Translator,  Assistant  Spanish  Translator, 
Portuguese  Translator,  Acting  French  Translator,  Special  Compilers,  Assistant 
Statistician,  Librarian  (Acting),  Chief  Accountant  and  Disbursing  Officer, 
Gbief  of  Mall  Room,  Superintendent  of  Building  and  Grounds. 

QoTeming  Board:  Secretary  of  State  (Chairman  ex  officio).  Ambassador  of 
BrazU,  Ambassador  of  Argentina,  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Ambassador  of  Mexico, 
Minister  of  Bolivia,  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Minister  of 
Haiti,  Minister  of  CJuba,  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Minister  of  Salvador,  Minister 
of  Panama,  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Minister  of  Olorobia,  Minister  of  Peru, 
Minister  of  Honduras,  Minister  of  Paraguay,  Charg§  d*Affaires  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Nicaragua.  (Costa  Rica  has  at  present  no 
representative  on  the  Cioveming  Board). 
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Chnena  information  and  duties.— The  Pan  American  Union,  formerly  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Repablics,  Is  the  oflQcial  international  or- 
ganization of  the  21  Bepublics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  founded  and  main- 
tained by  them  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  friendship,  commerce,  intercourse, 
and  peace.  It  is  supported  through  their  Joint  contributions,  each  nation 
annually  paying  that  part  of  the  budget  of  expenses  which  its  population  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  aU  the  Republics.  Its  general  control  reposes  in  a 
governing  board  made  up  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of 
the  20  Latin-American  Governments  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  latter  being  ex  oflScio  chairman  thereof.  Its  executive  officers  are  a 
Director  Gener&l  and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  the  board.  They  in 
turn  are  assisted  by  a  trained  staff  of  statisticians,  editors,  compilers,  trade 
experts,  translators,  librarians,  and  lecturers.  It  is  strictly  international  in 
Its  scope,  purpose,  and  control,  and  each  nation  has  equal  authority  in  its 
administration  with  each  other  nation  and  without  the  predominant  influence 
of  any  one  nation.  Its  activities  and  facilities  include  the  following :  The  pab- 
lication  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  of  an  illustrated  monthly 
bulletin,  which  is  a  record  of  the  progress  of  all  the  Republics;  the  publica- 
tion  of  handbooks,  descriptive  pamphlets,  commercial  statements,  maps,  and 
special  reports  relating  to  each  country;  correspondence  covering  all  phases 
of  Pan  American  activities;  the  distribution  of  every  variety  of  information 
helpful  in  the  promotion  of  Pan  American  acquaintance,  cooperation,  and  soli- 
darity of  interests.  Its  library,  known  as  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library, 
contains  upward  of  40,000  volumes,  including  the  oflfclal  publications,  docu- 
ments, and  laws  of  all  the  Republics,  together  with  20,000  photographs,  a 
large  collection  of  maps,  and  150,000  subject-Index  cards.  Its  reading  room 
has  upon  its  tables  the  representative  magazines  and  newspapers  of  Latin 
America.  Both  are  open  to  the  public  for  consultation  and  study.  The  Pan 
American  Union  sets  the  date,  selects  the  place  of  meeting,  and  prepares  the 
programs  for  the  International  Conferences  of  the  American  Republics,  and  it  is 
also  tiiie  custodian  of  their  archives.  It  occupies  and  owns  buildings  and 
grounds  situated  on  Seventeenth  Street  between  B  and  O  streets,  overlooking 
Potomac  Park  on  the  south  and  the  White  House  Park  on  the  east. 

General  publications. — ^Mono^aphs  on  each  American  Republic;  handbooks 
and  pamphlets  on  special  subjects;  topics  include  all  the  data  on  the  history 
and  dev^opment  of  the  several  countries.  Some  specific  topics:  Commerce, 
industries,  communications,  education,  products,  agriculture,  government,  and 
descriptions  of  physical  features.  Bibliographies  on  special  subjects  are  pre- 
pared for  distribution. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^The  Pan  American  Union 
has  for  free  distribution  a  limited  supply  of  the  publications  mentioned,  bnt 
in  view  of  the  demand  for  many  of  them  and  the  cost  of  printing,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  make  a  new  regulation  that'  all  requests  for  such  matter 
must  be  made  through,  or  with  the  approval  of,  a  United  States  Senator  or 
Member  of  Congress,  except  in  the  case  of  applications  from  foreign  countries, 
which  should  be  made  through  the  Embassies  or  Legations  in  Washington  or 
through  the  home  foreign  office. 

•  Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^There  is  published  a  monthly 
Bulletin,  which  is  essentially  an  illustrated  magazine,  with  Spanish,  English, 
Portuguese,  and  French  editiona  It  carries  the  title  of:  Boletin  de  la  Uni6n 
Panamericana  (Spanish);  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (English); 
Boletlm  da  Uniao  Pan-Americana  (Portuguese) ;  and  Bulletin  de  TUnion 
Panam^ricaine  (French). 

This  magazine  is  a  complete  record  of  the  general  progress  of  the  American 
Republics  and  publishes  specially  prepared  and  itrofusely  illustrated  articles 
on  current  and  historical  ev^its  and  economic  conditions.  Subscription  price 
for  the  English  edition  is  $2.00  per  year  in  countries  of  the  Pan-American 
Union. 

lAst  of  publications. — ^A  list  of  publications  is  issued  several  times  each 
year,  as  new  material  is  received,  and  is  available  for  free  distribution. 

Indexes  to  publications. — ^Each  of  the  editions  of  the  '*  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,"  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and  French,  has  a  separate 
semiannual  index.  These  are  available  for  past  years  and  will  be  sent  without 
charge  on  request. 

Mailing  lists. — "So  general  free  mailing  lists  for  publications  are  maintained, 
although  under  special  conditions  certain  offices  and  persons  are  regularly 
supplied  with  publications. 
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jf«^— Maps  are  not  regularly  published  by  the  Pan  American  Union*  ex- 
opt  to  fllustrate  special  r^>ort8  or  articles.  A  few  maps  of  countries  are  for 
nit.  List  Is  induded  in  publication  list 

Ccrreip(m4emoe, — Should  be  addressed  to  Director  General,  Pan  American 
UaioD,  SeTenteenth  and  B  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INTERSTATE  COMMEBCE  COMMISSION. 

Midpol  admkUtiraiive  officials, — Ck)mmissloners  (Chairman  and  8  others)  ; 
Seeretary ;  Assistant  Secretary ;  Chief  (^erk  and  Purchasing  Agent ;  Disburstug 
CM;  OUef  Connsd;  Assistant  Couns^;  Director  of  Valuation;  Member  of 
Adflsory  Board;  Solicitor,  Bureau  of  Valuation;  Chief  Bxaminer;  Attorneys 
lad  Biaminers ;  CSiief^  of  Bureaus :  Appointments,  Carriers'  Aceotmts,  Mem* 
ter  Engineer  Board,  Supervisor  Land  Appraisals,  Superylsor  of  AccountB, 
dfiSiiflcatlon  Agent,  Correq;>ondence — Claims,  Dockets,  Documents,  Classiflca- 
tioo  Agent,  Correspondence,  Dockets,  Documents,  Bzpress  Agent,  Indices,  In- 
qoiiy,  library,  Liocomotive^iler  Inspection,  Mails  and  Files,  Printing,  Safety, 
Stttisties,  Stenograi^,  Tariffs. 

Q€U€nl  information  and  duties, — ^The  original  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
i|i|nroTed  February  4,  1887,  provided  for  a  commission  consisting  of  five  mem- 
ben.  By  various  amendatory  and  supplementary  enactments  the  powers  of  the 
eommisBion  have  been  increased  and  the  scope  of  the  regulating  statute  ma- 
terially widened.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  enactments  are  the  acts 
of  March  2,  1889;  the  Elkins  Act,  apprpved  February  19,  1908;  the  Hepburn 
Act,  aKHTOved  June  29,  1906;  the  Mann-Elkins  Act  of  June  18,  1910;  the  acts 
d  August  24,  1912,  May  29  and  August  9,  1917.  Under  the  act  of  August  9, 
1917,  tbe  conmiission  is  now  composed  of  nine  members. 

Tbe  eommission  appoints  a  secretary,  who  is  its  chief  administrative  and 
execDtive  officer,  an  assistant  secretary,  and  such  attorneys,  examiners,  special 
iieDtB,  and  clerks  as  are  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties. 

Tlie  act  to  regulate  commerce  ai^lies  to  all  common  carriers  engaged  in  the 
titBflportation  of  oil  or  other  commodities,  except  water  and  natural  or 
iittfldal  gas,  by  means  of  pipe  lines,  or  partly  by  pipe  lines  and  partiy4>y 
nilioad,  or  partly  by  pipe  lines  and  partiy  by  watar,  and  to  telegraph,  tele- 
pittDe,  and  cable  companies  (whether  wire  or  wireless)  engaged  in  sending 
oetttges  from  one  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States  to  any 
odier  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  foreign 
ooontry,  and  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  transportation  of  passen- 
sen  or  property  wholly  by  railroad  (or  partiy  by  railroad  and  partiy  by  water 
ffiieo  both  are  used  under  a  common  control,  management,  or  arrangement  for 
t  continuous  carriage  or  shipment) ;  also  to  express  companies  and  sleeping- 
ctr  companies ;  and  to  bridges  or  ferries  used  or  operated  in  connection  with 
toy  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  transportation. 

Tbe  act  to  regulate  commerce  requires  all  rates  to  be  reasonable  and  Just ; 
prohibits  undue  or  unreasonable  preferences  or  advantages  in  transportation 
rates  or  facilities ;  prohibits  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  for  a  shorter  than 
for  i  Icmger  haul,  over  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being 
iidiided  within  the  longer  haul,  or  the  charging  of  any  greater  comi)ensation  as 
8  through  route  than  the  aggregate  of  the  Intermediate  rates  subject  to  the 
act  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  commission  may.  In  special  cases,  after 
ioTestigation,  authorize  carriers  to  charge  less  for  longer  than  for  shorier 
distances.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  require  carriers  to  establish 
throQsh  routes  and  Joint  rates.  The  commission  is  also  authorized  to  require 
(trriers  subject  to  the  act  to  construct  switch  connections  with  lateral  branch 
BiM  of  railroads  and  private  side  tracks.  The  act  provides  that  where  two  or 
more  throng  routes  and  through  rates  shall  have  been  established  shippers 
diall  have  the  right  to  designate  in  writing  via  which  of  such  through  routes 
the  property  shall  be  transported  to  destination. 

The  conmiission  has  Jurisdiction,  upon  complaint  or  in  a  proceeding  insti- 
uted  upon  its  own  initiative,  and  after  full  hearing*  to  determne  and  prescribe 
reuonable  rates,  regulations,  and  practices;  to  award  reparation  to  injured 
shippers;  and  to  require  carriers  .to  cease  and  desist  from  unjust  discrlmiuatlou 
flr  undue  or  unreasonable  preferences. 

(Carriers  are  required  to  publish  and  file  all  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  np- 
t^jinc  to  interstate  traflic,  and  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  interstatebteans- 
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portation  iinl€§i  such  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  are  published  and  fllel 
Severe  penalties  are  provided  in  tbe  statute  for  failure  to  observe  the  rates 
and  regulations  shown  in  the  published  tariffo. 

The  commission  may  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  business  of  all 
common  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  r^^ate  commerce,  and 
may  prescribe  the  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  which  shall  be  kept  by 
the  carriers,  which  shall  be  open  to  examination  by  the  commission  through 
its  authorized  agents  or  examiners.  Carriers  are  required  to  file  annual  reports 
with  the  commission,  and  such  other  reports  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required. 

By  the  act  of  June  18,  1910  (Mann-Elkins  law),  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission was  increased  as  to  through  routes  and  joint  rates,  freight  dassiflcatioD, 
switch  c^mnections,  long  and  short  hauls,  filing  or  rejection  of  rate  schedules, 
investigations  on  own  motion,  determining  reasonable  rates,  suspension  of 
proposed  rates,  and  other  matters.  This  act  also  authorized  the  President  to 
a]n>oint  a  special  commission  to  investigate  questions  pertaining  to  the  issuance 
of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds. 

By  act  approved  August  24,  1912  (sec  11),  a  new  paragraph  was  added  to 
section  5  of  the  act  to  regelate  commerce,  by  which  it  is  made  unlawful  after 
July  1,  1914.  for  any  conmion  carrier  subject  to  the  act  to  r^^ilate  commerce 
to  own,  lease,  operate,  control,  or  have  any  foterest  in  any  competing  carrier 
by  water.  Jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  commission  to  determine  questions 
of  fact  as  to  competition,  after  full  hearing,  on  the  application  of  any  railroad 
company  or  other  carrier,  and  to  extend  beyond  July  1,  1914,  the  time  during 
which  such  ownership  or  operation  of  ^vessels  plying  elsewhere  than  through 
the  Panama  Canal  may  continue,  when  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  is  of  advantage  to  the  convenience  and  onnmerce  of  the  people,  and 
not  in  restraint  of  competition. 

At  the  same  time  section  6  of  the  act  was  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph conferring  upon  the  commission  Jurisdiction  over  transportation  of 
property  from  point  to  point  in  the  United  States  by  rail  and  water,  whether 
through  the  Panama  Canal  or  otherwise,  and  not  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  State,  this  Jurisdiction,  under  certain  conditions,  including  power 
to  Mtablish  physical  connection  between  lines  of  -the  rail  carrier  and  the  dock 
of  the  water  carrier  by  directing  the  rail  carrier  to  make  such  connection;  to 
establish  through  routes  and  maximum  Joint  rates  over  such  rail  and  water 
lines,  and  to  determine  the  conditions  thereof;  to  establish  proportional  rates 
by  rail  to  and  from  ports,  and  to  determine  to  what  traffic  and  in  connection 
with  what  vessels  and  upon  what  terms  and  conditions  such  rates  shall  apply ; 
and  to  require  rail  carriers  entering  into  through  routing  arrangements  with 
any  water  carrier  to  extend  the  privileges  of  such  arrangements  to  other  water 
carriers. 

By  the  act  approved  March  1,  1913.  amending  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
the  commission  is  directed  to  investigate,  ascertain,  and  report  the  value  ot  all 
the  property  owned  or  used  by  every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act 

Jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  conmiission  to  enforce  certain  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  Octol>er  15, 1914,  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies  in  so  far  as  such  provisions  relate  to  carriers  subject 
to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  act  prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  car- 
riers from  discriminating  between  purchasers  in  sales  of  commodities  and  from 
making  leases  or  sales  of  commodities  and  from  acquiring  stock  or  capital  of 
other  corporations  engaged  in  conmierce  tending  to  substantially  lessen  ccnnpe- 
tition  or  create  a  monopoly ;  makes  it  a  felony  for  a  president  or  other  specified 
officers  to  misappropriate  a  carrier's  funds;  and  as  amended  by  act  approved 
August  31,  1916,  provides  that,  effective  January  1,  1919,  no  carrier  shall  have 
dealings  in  securities  or  supplies  or  contract  for  construction  or  maintenance  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  150,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year  with  another 
corporation  or  organization  when,  l>y  reason  of  common  officers  or  otherwise, 
there  exists  a  community  of  interest  between  the  carrier  and  such  other  corpo- 
ration or  organization,  except  as  a  result  of  free  competitive  bidding  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  commission.  The  commission  is  furtlier 
authorized  to  investigate  violations  of  the  act  by  carriers  and  to  require  the 
gmity  parties  to  cease  therefrom,  and  its  findings  of  fact  In  such  investigadons 
shall  be  conclusive  when  supported  by  testimony. 

The  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  act  approved  October  22,  1913,  provided 
that  the  Commerce  Court  should  be  abolished  from  and  after  December  31, 1913, 
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tod  that  tbe  Jmisdictton  theretofore  Tested  in  the  Oommerce  Court  under  act 
gpiiroTed  June  18,  1910,  be  transferred  to  and  Tested  In  the  seTeral  district 
cMirtB  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  approTed  March  4,  1915,  which  became  effectiTe  June  2,  1915,  as 
toasded  Angnst  9,  1916,  makes  common  carriers  liable  for  all  loss,  damage,  or 
i^Jvy  to  property  caused  by  them,  and  fbrbids,  with  certain  exceptions,  limi- 
titioDs  of  liability. 

The  act  of  F^mary  11,  1903,  proTldes  that  snits  in  equity  brought  under  the 
act  to  regulate  comm^ce,  wherein  the  United  States  is  complainant,  may  be  ex- 
pected and  glTen  precedence  over  other  suits,  and  that  appeals  from  the  circuit 
coQTt  lie  only  to  the  Supreme  Court  The  act  of  February  19,  1903,  commonly 
oiled  the  Elklns  law,  prohibits  rebating,  allows  proceedings  in  the  courts  by 
iQjoDction  to  restrain  departures  from  published  rates,  and  provides  that  cases 
profiecDted  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mtaion  shall  be  included  within  the  expediting  act  of  February  11,  1903. 

Ubder  the  act  of  August  7, 1888,  all  GoTemment-aided  railroad  and  telegraph 
(oapanles  are  required  to  file  certain  reports  and  contracts  with  the  commis- 
riOD,  and  it  is  the  commission's  duty  to  decide  questions  relating  to  the  inter- 
change of  business  between  such  Government-aided  telegraph  company  and  any 
coDoecting  telegraph  company.  The  act  proTides  penalties  f6r  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  a<^  of  the  orders  of  the  commission. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1893,  known  as  the  safety-appliance  act,  proTldes  that 
nflroad  cars  used  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  equipped  with  automatic 
eooplers,  and  drawbars  of  a  standard  height  for  freight  cars,  and  have  grab 
iroos  or  handholds  in  the  ends  and  sides  of  each  car ;  and  that  locomotive  en- 
{iDtt  used  in  moving  interstate  traffic  shall  be  equipped  with  a  power  driving- 
Theel  brake  and  appliances  for  operating  the  train-brake  system.  The  act  di- 
rects the  conmiission  to  lodge  with  the  proper  district  attorneys  Information  of 
RKh  Tlolations  as  may  come  to  its  knowledge.  The  act  of  March  2,  1903, 
oModed  this  act  so  as  to  make  its  provisions  apply  to  Territories  and  the  Di9> 
trict  of  Columbia,  to  all  cases  when  couplers  of  whatever  design  are  brought 
together,  and  to  all  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  equipment  of  any  railroad  en* 
M^  in  interstate  traffic,  except  logging  cars  and  cars  used  upon  street  rail- 
nys;  and  provides  fbr  a  minimum  number  of  air-braked  cars  in  trains. 

By  act  of  April  14, 1910,  the  safety-appliance  acts  weare  supplemented  so  as  to 
roiaire  railroads  to  equip  their  cars  with  sill  steps,  hand  brakes,  ladders,  run- 
ning boards,  and  roof  handholds,  and  the  commission  was  authorized  to  deeig- 
Mte  the  mimber,  dimensions,  location,  and  manner  of  application  of  appliances. 

By  act  of  May  6, 1910,  the  prior  accident-reports  law  was  repealed  and  a  new 
itatnte  passed  giving  more  power  to  the  commission  as  to  investigating  acci- 
deati,  and  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  former  law. 

The  act  of  March  4, 1907,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioD  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  wherein  It  is  made  unlawful  to 
raqnire  or  permit  employees  engaged  In  or  connected  with  the  movement  of 
trains  to  be  on  duty  more  than  a  specified  number  of  hours  in  any  24. 

The  act  of  May  80, 1908,  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make 
regolatioDS  for  the  safe  transportation  of  explosives  by  common  carriers  en- 
pged  in  Interstate  commerce.  A  penalty  Is  provided  for  violations  of  such 
Rgnlations. 

The  act  of  May  30, 1908,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
BdflrioD  to  ^fOrce  the  provisions  of  the  act  wherein  it  is  provided  that  after 
t  certain  date  no  locomotive  shall  be  used  In  moving  interstate  or  foreign 
tnflc,  etCn  not  equipped  with  an  ash  pan  which  can  be  emptied  without  re- 
Vdring  a  man  to  go  under  such  locomotive.  A  penalty  is  provided  for  violations 
ofthUact 

The  act  of  F^ruary  17,  1911,  confers  Jurisdiction  upon  the  commission  to 
Btforce  certain  provisions  compelling  railroad  companies  to  equip  their  locomo- 
ttves  with  safe  and  suitable  boilers  and  appurtenances  thereto. 

^  an  aiaendatory  act  approved  March  4,  1915,  the  powers  of  the  commls- 
ttppto  inspect  and  to  prescribe  standards  of  safety  for  locomotive  boilers  and 
ippaitmances  thereto  was  extended  to  include  "all  parts  and  appurtenances 

tf  tbe  locomotive  and  tender.'* 

tte  argent  deficiency  appropriation  act  appi'oved  October  22.  1913,  contains 

u  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  enable  the  commission  to  investigate  and  test 

block  signals  and  appliances  for  the  automatic  control  of  railway  trains  and 

tpfiUances  or  systems  intended  to  promote  the  safety  of  railway  operation,  in- 
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eluding  experimental  tests  of  such  systems  and  api^lanoes  as  shall  be  fomished, 
In  completed  shape,  to  the  commission  for  investigation  and  test,  free  of  cost  to 
the  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Joint  resolution  approved 
June  80,  190^  and  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  May  27,  1908. 
Provialon  was  made  In  the  sundry  dvll  appropriation  acts  approved  August  1, 
1914,  March  3, 1915,  July  1, 1916,  and  June  12,  1917,  for  continuing  the  investi- 
gation and  testing  of  these  systems  and  appliances. 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
approved  July  ^  1916,  empowers  the  conmilsslon  to  fix  and  determine  fair 
and  reas<mable  rates  and  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  mail  matter  by 
railway  conunon  carriers  and  service  connected  therewith,  prescribing  the 
method  by  weight  or  space,  or  both,  or  otherwise. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

(General  pubUoatUma, — ^Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  and  Amendments.*  Con- 
tains the  original  act  as  revised  to  date  and  all  acts  passed  by  Congress  con- 
ferring Jurisdiction  upon  the  commission,  but  not  all  acts  passed  under  th^ 
conmierce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Rules  of  Practice  before  the  Conunission.^  Issued  for  the  guidance  of  litigants 
before  the  commission,  and  also  contains  a  form  to  be  followed  in  the  filing  of  a 
formal  complaint 

Tariff  Circular  No.  18-A  and  Supplements  Nos.  8  and  4  thereto.^  -  Contains 
regulations  to  govern  the  construction  and  filing  of  freight  tariffs  and  dasaiflct- 
tions  and  passenger-fare  schedules  and  administrative  rulings. 

Tariff  Circular  No.  19-A  and  Supplement  No.  1.^  Contains  regulations  to 
govern  the  construction  and  filing  of  tariffs  and  classifications  of  express  com- 
panies and  administrative  rulings. 

Conference  Rulings  Bulletin  No.  7.^  Contains  expressions  of  the  views  of 
the  commission  on  informal  inquiries  involving  special  facts  or  requiring  inter- 
pretation and  construction  of  the  law,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  precedents 
governing  similar  cases. 

Decisions  in  Formal  Cases.  Issued  in  the  first  instance  in  advance  sheets  and 
served  on  the  parties  to  the  case.  Only  a  limited  distribution  is  made  by  the 
commission,  but  copies  are  sold  on  subscription  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments at  a  cost  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  volume.  The  advance  sheets  are  later 
issued  in  collected  volumes  Imown  as  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Reporta 
Copies  are  obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  at  a  cost  of  $1JS0 
per  volume. 

Regulations  for  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  and  other  Dangerous 
Articles  by  Freight  and  by  Express  and  Specifications  for  Shipping  Containers.' 
Issued  under  authority  of  Act  of  Congress  of  March  4,  1909.  They  are  incor- 
porated in  the  tariffs  of  the  carriers  and  are  binding  upon  all  conmion  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  conmierce  which  transport  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles  by  land. 

Notice  to  Shippers  in  Foreign  Countries  who  Ship  Dangerous  Articles  to  the 
United  States.' 

Orders.  Contain  instructions  to  carriers  subject  to  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce. Issued  in  printed  and  typewritten  form.  Printed  orders  are  obtainable 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

National  Car  Demurrage  Rules  and  EiXiAanaUons.'  Adopted  by  the  American 
Railway  Association  and  tentatively  indorsed  by  the  commission,  subject  to 
its  right  and  duty  to  inquire  into  the  legality  or  reasonableness  of  any  rule  or 
rules  which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  complaint 

Code  of  Storage  Rules.'    Same  as  next  above. 

National  Code  of  Rules  Governing  the  Weighing  and  Reweighing  of  Carioad 
Freight    Same  as  second  above.' 

Laws,  Rules,  and  Regulations  for  Inspection  and  Testing  of  Locomotives  and 
Teiders  and  their  Appurtenances.' 

Interstate  Commerce  Conmoisslon  Cases  in  the  Federal  Courts,  1887  to  1914.' 
Contains  the  cases  of  the  commission  which  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Federal 


^  Obtainable  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiision  when  ayailable.  and  alio  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
"Obtainable  only  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
•Out  of  print 
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(Xmrts  Bince  Its  organizatioii  to  December  1, 1914 ;  dtatlons  to  same,  with  brief 
points  decided. 

ValnatioD  of  Gommon  Garriera'  Orders  and  Oircnlars  issned  tn»n  time  te 
time  goTeming  the  conduct  of  the  commission's  work  in  ascertaining  the  yalnes 
of  conuDon  carriers,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  1»  191S.  ^ 

Accounting  Docam«:its,'  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommission 
in  iocordance  with  Section  20  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Ck>mmerce,  that  are  of 
current  effect  with  req;>ect  to  various  classes  of  carriers,  purchasable  only  from 
the  Snpcalntendent  of  Documents,  as  fbllows : 

(a)    8TBAM  RAILWAYS. 

Classification  of  Operating  Revenues  and  Operating  Expenses  of  Steam  Roads. 
Ime  of  1914.    Effective  on  July  1, 1914. 

Ondensed  Classification  of  Operating  Expenses  of  Steam  Roads.  Issue  of 
VOL  Effective  July  1,  1914. 

isdex  to  the  Classification  of  Operating  Expenses  of  Steam  Roads. 

dasslflcation  of  Investment  in  Road  and  Equipment  of  Steam  Roada  Issue 
of  1911    Effective  on  July  1,  1914. 

Qassification  of  Train-Miles,  Locomotive-Miles,  and  Car-Miles  of  Steam 
Roids.    Issue  of  1914.    Effective  on  July  1,  1914. 

dasslflcation  of  Income,  Profit  and  Loss,  and  General  Balance-Sheet  Accounts 
(A  Steam  Roads.    Issue  of  1914.    Effective  on  July  1, 1914. 

Regulations  to  Qovem  the  Destruction  of  Records  of  Steam  Roads.  Issue  of 
1914.   Effective  on  July  1,  1914. 

An  Order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  dated  June  28, 1915.  In  the 
Hatter  of  the  Destruction  of  Records  of  Steam  Roads.    E2ffective  on  July  1, 1915. 

Aecoonting  Bulletin  No.  15,  Interpretations  of  Accounting  Classifications. 
Efltetlve  on  January  1,  1918. 

An  Order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  dated  July  19,  1915.  In 
tte  Matter  of  a  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  to  be  Kept  by  Steam  Railways. 
If^ctive  on  July  1,  1915. 

(Supplement  to  the  Clas8ificati<m  of  Investment  in  Road  and  Equipment  of 
Steam  Roads.) 

Rules  Governing  the  Classification  of  Steam  Railway  Employees  and  their 
Gompensation.    Effective  on  July  1,  1915. 

Snjpplement  to  Rules  Governing  the  Classification  of  Steam  Railway  Em- 
ployees and  their  Compensation.    Effiective  on  July  1,  1917. 

Rules  Governing  the  Monthly  Reports  of  Railway  Accidents.  Issue  of  1915. 
Effective  on  July  1, 1915. 

Begolations  to  Govern  the  Forms  and  Recording  of  Passes.  Issue  of  1917. 
EfltectiTe  on  January  1,  1917.  (Applies  also  to  Electric  Railways,  Carriers  by 
Water,  and  Sleeping-Car  Companies.) 

Rales  Governing  the  Separation  of  Operating'  Expenses  between  Freight 
Service  and  Passenger  Service  on  Large  Steam  Railways.    Effective  on  July  1. 

mk 

Amendment  to  Rules  Governing  the  Separation  of  Operating  Expenses  be- 
tween Freight  Service  and  Passenger  Service  on  Large  Steam  Railways,  from 
October  23, 1917.    (Procurable  only  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

(B)   KUCTBIO  RAILWAYS. 

Uoiform  System  of  Accounts  for  Electric  Railways.  Issue  of  1914.  Effective 
on  Joly  1, 1914. 

An  Ord»  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Dated  July  19, 1915.  In 
the  Matter  of  a  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  to  be  Kept  by  Electric  Railways. 
Effective  on  July  1,  1915. 

(Supplement  to  the  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Electric  Railways.  la- 
ne of  1914.) 

Regolations  to  Govern  the  Destruction  of  Records  of  Electric  Railways. 
Bfltetive  on  May  1,  1913. 

AeoDuntlng  Bulletin  No.  14.  Interpretation  of  Accounting  Classifications. 
Efltetive  on  May  1, 1917. 


^ObUlBAble  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiwdoa  when  avaUaUe,  and  also  from 
lit  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
'Obtalnalde  only  from  the  Snperlntendent  of  Docvmenta. 
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(O)   SXFBES8  OOMPANIES. 

tJniform  Ssrstem  of  Acconnts  for  Bzpress  Oompanles.  Issne  of  1914.  Ef- 
fective on  July  1»  1914. 

Accounting  Bulletin  No.  13.  Decisions  upon  Qnestions  Raised  under  daaslfl- 
cations.    Bffective  on  January  1, 1917. 

Regulations  to  Govern  the  Destruction  of  Records  of  Bzpress  Oompanies. 
Bffectiye  on  July  1,  191S. 

(D)    CABBIEBS  BT  WATEB. 

Classification  of  Operating  Expenses  of  Carriers  by  Water.  First  Issue. 
Effective  on  January  1, 1911. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Representative  It^ns  Chargeable  to  Operating  Bzpensei 
ci  Carriers  by  Water. 

Classification  of  Operating  Revenues  of  Carriers  by  Water.  First  Issue. 
Bffective  on  January  1,  1911. 

Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet  Stataatient  for  Carriers  by  Water.  First 
Issue.    Eiffective  on  January  1,  1913. 

Classification  of  Expenditures  for  Ileal  Property  and  Equipmmit  for  Carriers 
by  Water.    First  Issue.    Effective  on  January  1,  1913. 

Classification  of  Income  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  for  Carriers  by  Water. 
First  Issue.    Bffective  on  July  1,  1918. 

Regulations  to  Govern  the  Destruction  of  Records  of  Carriers  by  Water.  Ef* 
fective  on  July  1,  1913. 

An  Order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Dated  July  19,  1915.  In 
the  Matter  of  a  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  to  be  Kept  by  Carriers  by  Water. 
Eiffective  on  July  1,  1915.  (Supplement  to  the -Classification  of  Expenditures 
for  Real  Property  and  Equipment  for  Carriers  by  Water.    First  Issue.) 

Accounting  Bulletin  No.  12,  Interpretations  of  Accounting  Classifications. 
Bffective  on  February  1, 1917. 

(X)    FEPB-UHB  OOKPAKIBS. 

Classification  of  Investment  in  Pipe  Lines,  Pipe-Line  Operating  Revenues,  and 
Pipe-Line  Operating  Expenses  of  Carriers  by  Pipe  Lines.  Issue  of  1915.  Ef- 
fective on  January  1,  1915. 

Regulations  to  Govern  the  Destruction  of  Records  of  Carriers  by  Pipe  Lines. 
S^ective  on  July  1,  1915. 

(F)    SLEEPINO^AB  OOMPANIES. 

Classification  of  Revenues  and  Expenses  of  Sleeping-Car  Operations,  of  Auxil- 
iary Operations,  and  Other  Properties  for  Sleeping-Car  Companies.  Bffective 
on  July  1,  1912. 

An  Order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Dated  June  8,  1911.  In 
the  Matter  of  the  Destruction  of  Records  of  Sleeping-Car  Companies.  Bffective 
on  October  1,  1911. 

An  Order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Dated  July  24,  1915.  In 
the  Matter  of  Destruction  of  Records  of  Sleeplng-Car  Companies.  Effective  on 
August  1,  1915.    (Supplements  the  Order  of  June  8,  1911.) 

(O)    TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Telephone  Companies.  (Classes  A  ft  B.) 
First  Issue.    Effective  on  January  1.  1913. 

(Supplement  to  the  First  Issue  of  the  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Tele- 
phone 0)mpanies.    Class  A  and  Class  B.    Effective  on  January  1,  1915.) 

Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Telephone  CJompanies.  Class  C.  Bffective 
on  January  1, 1915. 

Accounting  Bulletin  No.  11.  Interpretations  of  Accounting  Classifications, 
embodied  in  Uniform  Systems  of  Accounts  for  Telephone  Companies  (Classes 
A,B,andC).    Effective  on  July  1, 1916, 

Regulations  to  (Govern  ttie  Destruction  of  Records  of  Telephone,  Tel^rnph. 
and  Cable  CJompanlee.    Effective  on  February  1,  1914.    (Out  of  print) 

Rules  (Governing  the  Classification  of  Telephone  Employees.  Bffective  on 
July  1,  laiT.  ^  ^  ^wYc  vu 
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(b)  ixlbobaph  Ain>  cablb  ookpanies. 

Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Telegraph  and  Gable  Oompanies.    Bffectiye 
on  Janoary  1,  1914. 
(See  also  last  item  under  (Q)  Telephone  Companies.) 

(l)    OAS  JlND  EUECnaC  CORPORATIONS. 

Reports  of  Investigations  of  Railway  Accidents.*  Pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
May  ^  1910,  the  Ck>mmission,  through  its  Bureau  of  Safety,  investigates  in 
ptrticalar  cases,  collisions,  derailments,  or  other  accidents  resulting  in  serious 
Injury  to  persons,  occurring  on  the  line  of  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  inter- 
itate  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  causies  of  railroad  accidents 
and  preventive  measures  which  might  be  taken  to  avert  them ;  and,  from  time 
to  tinae  the  finding  of  such  investigations  are  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

Safety  Appliance  Publications.*  Under  the  authority  of  the  safety  appliance 
acts  governing  the  number,  dimensions,  location,  and  manner  of  application  of 
(beTirious  safety  appliances  with  which  all  cars  and  engines  are  required  to 
be  equipped  are  publi^ed  in  pamphlet  form  as  follows : 

United  States  Safety  Appliance  Standards,  March  13,  1911.  Designates  the 
itandards  of  equipment  to  be  used  on  all  cars. 

Plates  Illustrating  United  States  Safety  Appliance  Standards. 

Order  of  October  10,  1910.    Prescribes  the  standard  height  of  drawbars. 

Orders  of  March  13,  1911,  and  November  2,  1915.  Bxtend  the  period  within 
wUcfa  common  carriers  shall  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  safety 
applisoce  acts. 

Classification  of  Safety  Appliance  Defects  to  be  Reported  by  Federal  Inspec- 
tors, Jnly  1,  1911. 

Order  of  June  6,  1910.  Requires  an  increase  in  the  minimum  percentage  of 
power4>rake8  to  be  used  and  operated  on  trains.     (Typewritten  Form). 

Hie  Hours  of  Service  Law  and  Administrative  Rulings  and  Opinions  Thereon.' 
OeDtaios  the  Iblw  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  railway  employees  engaged  in 
te  operation  of  railway  trains,  and  administrative  rulings  of  the  conunission 
fUnoD. 

(Mer  of  October  9,  1916.  In  the  Matter  of  Block-Signal  and  Train-Order 
Stattstlcs.^   Requests  the  carriers  to  sul>mit  certain  statistics  to  the  Conunission. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — ^Individual  requests  for  gen* 
eral  publications  are  complied  with  when  practicable ;  also  copies  in  any  quan« 
tity  niay  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  rates  prescribed 
by  that  office.     See  Note. 

iwwol  and  other  periodical  puhlicatione. — ^Annual  Reports  ^  to  the  Ck>ngre8S, 
beginning  with  the  year  1887,  contain  a  summary  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  commission  during  each  year ;  a  digest  of  points  decided  in  reported  cases 
<tf  the  commission,  and  a  digest  of  Federal  Oourt  decisions. 

Annual  Reports '  on  the  statistics  of  railways  in  the  United  States  beginning 
with  the  year  ISSa 

1%e  texts  of  the  Statistics  of  Railways,^  preceding  the  statistics  for  individual 
companies,  presented  in  tabular  form.  Include  many  summary  statements  of 
financial  and  operating  statistics  of  the  steam  railway  companies  in  the  United 
Stites  as  a  whole 

Annual  Reports  on  the  Statistics  of  Express  Companies  in  the  United  States, 
beginning  with  1909. 

Preliminary  Abstract  of  Statistics  of  Common  Carriers.*  The  series  of  pre- 
liminary abstracts  began  with  the  year  1911,  and  the  issue  of  1916  will  con- 
tains 249  pages  presenting  extensive  statistics  compiled  from  the  annual 
reports  of  steam  railways  having  operating  revenues  above  $1,000,000  for  the 
year,  comprising  numerous  items  showing  mileage,  revenues,  and  expenses  in 
detail,  operating  statistics,  freight  traffic  movement,  and  equipment,  an  analysis 
of  general  operating  expense  accounts  with  respect  to  dass  of  service,  as  wcQl  as 
balance  sheet,  income  statement,  profit  and  loss  statement,  and  also  certain 
figures  from  the  reports  of  the  principal  express  companies  and  the  Pullman 
Co.  The  abstracts,  prior  to  the  issue  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916, 
do  not  contain  any  summaries  or  total  figures  for  the  carriers  as  a  whole, 
bnt  merely  Include,  in  tabular  form,  the  returns  of  individual  carriers. 

*  Obtainable  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  available,  and  also  from 
the  Soperint^dent  of  Documents. 
■Obtainable  enly  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
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Accident  Bulletins.*  Issued  quarterly  and  contatn  statistics  rating  to  acci- 
dents occurring  on  steam  railways  and  separately,  accidents  occurring  on  elec- 
tric railways  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  They  give  in  considerable 
detail  facts  pertaining  to  collisions,  derailments,  and  other  accidents  resulting 
in  injury  to  persons,  equipment,  or  roadbed,  arising  from  the  operating  of  rail- 
ways used  in  interstate  conunerce.  The  bulletins  also  include  summaries  of 
reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bueau  of  Safety,  covering  accidents  investigated  by  that  bureau  during  eadi 
quarter. 

Tabulation  of  Statistics  Pertaining  to  Block  Signals,  Interlocking  Plants,  and 
the  Telegraph  and  the  Telephone  for  Transmission  of  Train  Orders  as  Used 
on  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States.*  Details  the  various  systems  of  signals 
in  use  on  the  railroads  together  with  the  mileage  so  operated,  as  wdl  as  mileage 
operated  by  the  train-order  system. 

A  Statistical  Analysis  of  Carriers'  Monthly  Hours  of  Stf  vice  Reports.*  Shows 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  employees  were  on  duty  in  excess  of  ttke  statu- 
tory period  and  the  approximate  causes  thereof ;  issued  annually. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.*  Contain  a  summary  of  the  work  of  that  division  for  the 
year  and  statistics  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  the  various  safety  ai^Uanoe 
acts. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Locomotive  Boilers  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.*  Contain  a  sunmiary  of  the  work  of  that  division  for 
each  year. 

List  of  puhlicationa, — ^The  c<Hnmisslon  has  not  issued  a  printed  list  of  Its  pub- 
lications, but  a  list  is  embraced  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  entitied,  "  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Publications,**  known 
as  Price  List  No.  50.    No  monthly  list  of  publications  is  issued. 

Indewes  to  puhlicatUms, — ^The  only  indexes  published  by  the  commiasion  io 
separate  form  are  the  following : 

(a)  Table  of  Cases  and  Opinions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlaaion, 
volumes  I  to  XXVII,  inclusive. 

(b)  Supplement  No.  1  to  Table  of  Cases  and  Opinions  of  the  Interstate  Oc»n- 
merce  C<mimis6ion,  volumes  XXYII  to  XXXV,  inclusive. 

(o)  Table  of  Commodities  in  the  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Com- 
mission, volumes  I  to  XV,  inclusive. 

(d)  Table  of  Conunoditles  in  the  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, volumes  XII  to  XXIII,  inclusive.' 

(e)  Table  of  Cases  Cited  in  the  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Com- 
mission, volumes  I  to  XIY,  indusiva 

(/)  Table  of  Cases  Cited  in  the  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, volumes  XII  to  XXY,  inclusive. 

The  above  are  printed  by  the  commission  for  its  internal  use,  but  copies  are 
also  obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Mailing  lists, — ^No  general  mailing  list  is  maintained  for  publications  under 
paragraph  2.  The  annual  publications  are  distributed  to  a  small  list  of  public 
and  educational  libraries. 

Maps. — ^The  commission  has  not  published  any  maps. 

Correspondence, — ^Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  Interstate 
Commerce  Coomiission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  RAILROADS. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — ^Director  General  (Secretary  of  the 
Treasury) ;  Advisory  Board  (consisting  of  five  members). 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  control  of  the  railroads  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government  under  authority  of  Executive  Order  on  December  27. 
1917,  for  the  purpose  of  operation  during  the  war  and  for  such  period  thereafter 
as  may  be  provided  by  (Congress. 

Publications. — ^The  only  publications  issued  at  this  time  are  in  the  form  of 
General  Orders  and  Circulars  to  Railroads  which  deal  with  operation  of  the 
railroads  by  the  Government    These  are  distributed  to  the  Executive  Officers 

^  Obtainable  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  available,  and  ^itp  frwn 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
'Obtainable  onlj  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
•Chit  of  print 
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of  the  nllroads  and  to  a  selected  list  of  otbere  to  whom  these  publications  are 
a  matter  of  Into'est 

ComtMinicatUma, — ^Requests  for  tbese  imbllcations  should  be  addressed  to 
Secretary  to  Director  G^ieral  of  Railroads,  Interstate  Oommerce  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Principal  admimiatrative  otJMals. — ^In  Washington:  General  Purchasing  Offi- 
cer and  CSilef  of  Office;  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Office;  Chief  Clerk,  Purchas- 
fn^  Department;  Assistant  Auditor;  Appointment  Clerk.  On  The  Isthmus: 
Qofemor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  E^ngineer  of  Maintenance,  Chief  Quartermaster, 
Auditor,  Chief  Health  Officer,  Bxecutive  Secretary. 

Otneral  information  and  duties, — ^The  Panama  Canal  officials  are  charged 
Oder  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  with  the  completion  of  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  its  operation  and  maintenance,  and  the  governing  and  sani- 
tatioo  of  the  Canal  Zone  which  is  a  strip  of  land  10  miles  wide  extending 
aerosB  the  Isthmus,  having  a  width  of  approximately  five  miles  each  side  of 
tte  center  line  of  the  canaL  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  canal^ 
tU  necesBary  sni^lles  are  furnished  to  vessels  using  the  canal. 

General  puhUcationM. — (a)  Official  Handbook  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Topics: 
Distances  saved;  How  a  vessel  is  handled  through  the  canal;  Facilities  for 
ihipplDg;  Saving  in  cost  of  operation  by  use  of  canal ;  Panama  Canal  tolls ;  The 
«e  of  canal  by  sailing  ships ;  The  canal  and  the  Navy ;  Features  of  construc- 
Om;  Traffic  routes. 

(ft)  Pamphlet  containing  sailing  directions  and  general  information  regarding 
the  Panama  Canal.  Topics:  Quarantine  regulations;  Customs  regulations; 
3V)Qoage  certifiCAtes;  Measurement;  Tolls;  Deposits,  etc.;  Agents  and  other 
tofonnation  concerning  shipping ;  Supplies  and  services ;  Rules  and  regulations 
^orerning  the  navigation  of  the  canal;  Radio  regulations;  Signals  and  signal 
itations;  Aids  to  Navlgati(m;  Courses  and  distances,  Panama  Canal;  Sailing 
directions,  Atlantic  entrance;  Sailing  directions.  Pacific  entrance;  Tables  of 
Oitance  and  time  saved  by  Panama  Canal  route. 

(e)  Manual  giving  complete  Information  concerning  employments  for  the 
Puama  Canal  service.  Topics:  Civil>service  examination;  Excepted  from 
dTfl-«rTice  examination ;  Transfers ;  Citizenship ;  Age  limits ;  Physical  examina- 
tloo;  Promotions;  Working  hours;  Payment  of  salaries;  Steamship  transporta- 
tioD;  Positions  and  wages;  Tool  list;  Uniforms;  Oeneral  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; Climate;  Health  conditions;  Clothing  required;  Quarters;  Meals;  and 
Oommissary. 

(d)  Miscellaneous.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Panama  Canal  has  in 
tlie  past  published  various  pamphlets,  bulletins,  and  reports  regarding  the 
canal,  which  are  used  in  replying  to  certain  inquiries  upon  specific  subjects, 
tet  which  it  is  not  desired  to  list,  as  the  supply  of  same  is  now  very  limited. 
FortbaiDore,  in  some  instances  the  subjects  discussed  are  now  obsolete,  affect- 
ing the  construction  of  the  canal  and  the  early  history  of  the  work. 

(e)  Panama  Canal  Tariff  No.  2.  Contains  schedule  of  rates  for  supplies  and 
aervices  furnished  to  shipping  and  allied  interests  at  the  Panama  Canal. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  puhHcations, — ^The  publications  referred  to 
above  are  distributed  free  upon  request 

Annual  and  other  periodical  puhlioations. — (a)  Annual  Report  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal  contains  a  rteum6  of  the  operations  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Panama  Canal  tor  each  fiscal  year,  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions and  drawings.  The  price  of  this  report  is  $1  for  paper-bound  and  $1.50 
for  dottv-boond  copies. 

{h)  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
Oontains  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  Panama 
Oanal  for  each  quarter. 

(c)  Annual  R^rt  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Con- 
tains a  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Health  for  each  calen- 
dar year. 

id)  The  Panama  Canal  Record.  This  publication  is  issued  weekly  on  the 
Isthniis,  being  the  official  organ  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  used  primarily 
for  the  publication  of  general  information  concerning  traffic  through  the  canal, 
aa  well  as  of  executive  orders,  special  circulars,  official  notices,  advertisements, 
dilpplDg  news,  and  statistics  of  canal  traffic.  A  subscription  rate  of  $1,  domes- 
tic^ and  $L0O  per  year,  foreign,  is  maintained  for  this  paper. 

17882*— Ifi ^10 
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(e)  Miscellaneoiifl.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  tbe  Panama  Oanal  from 
time  to  time  Issues  drcalars  or  brief  publications  laying  information  concern- 
ing conditions  on  the  Isthmus  of  special  intcarest  to  owners  and  operators  of 
ships  using  the  canal,  such  as  notices  to  mariners,  facilities  and  supplies  avail- 
able for  shipping,  prices  for  services  and  supplies,  information  ooncemlng 
repair  shops,  dry  docks,  etc  These  circulars,  however,  as  above  indicated,  are 
furnished  only  to  those  who  are  likely  to  be  especially  interested  therein,  sach 
as  those  who  direct  the  movement  of  vessels  using  the  canal. 

Mailing  U$t9, — A  mailing  list  is  maintained  for  the  quarterly  and  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Health,  and  the  same  are  furnished  free  to  medical 
libraries,  societies,  and  physicians  interested  therein.  A  free  mailing  list  for 
the  Panama  Canal  Record  is  maintained  for  public  libraries,  being  furpished 
upon  request 

Maps. — ^Thls  office  has  for  free  distribution  a  map  showing  the  Isthmus  witli 
completed  canal.    Other  maps  are  included  in  reports^referred  to. 

Corre^poiulence.— Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  "Ohief 
of  Office,  The  Panama  Canal,  Washington,  D.  0.** 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD. 

Principal  administrative  offldals, — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (ex  officio), 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (ex  officio).  Governor,  Vice  (Governor,  three  addi- 
tional members,  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Fiscal  Agent,  Counsel, 
Assistant  Counsel,  Chief  of  Dlyision  of  Audit  and  E3xamlnatlon,  Chief  of  Divi- 
sion of  Statistics,  Chief  of  Division  of  Issue,  Director  of  Division  of  Foreign 
Exchange. 

lEDEEAL  BE8SEVB  OmBS. 

District  No.  1,  Boston,  Mass. ;  District  No.  2,  New  Tork  City;  District  No.  8. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  District  No.  4,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  District  No.  5,  Richmond* 
Va. ;  District  No.  6,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  District  No.  7,  Chicago,  m. ;  District  No.  8, 
St  Louis,  Mo. ;  District  No.  9,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  District  No.  10,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  District  No.  11,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  District  No.  12,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

7EDKBAL  RB8CBVC  DISTBICTS. 

District  No.  1. — ^Maine,  New  Hampeliire,  Vermont  Massadiusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  all  of  0>Dnectlcut  except  the  county  of  Fairfield. 

District  No.  2.— The  State  of  New  Yoric  and  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  county  of  Fairfield  in  the  State  of  Ck>nnecticut 

District  No.  3. — Southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  State  of  Delaware,  eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania. 

District  No.  4. — Ohio,  western  part  of  Pennsylvania ;  Marshall,  Ohio,  Brooke, 
Hancock,  Wetzel,  and  Tyler  Counties,  W.  Va. ;  eastern  part  of  Kentucky. 

District  No.  6.— District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina ;  all  of  West  Virginia  except  Marshall,  Ohio,  Brooke,  Han- 
cock, Wetzel,  and  Tyler  Counties.  • 

District  No.  6. — ^Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  eastern  part  of  Tennessee, 
southern  part  of  Mississippi,  southern  part  of  Louisiana. 

District  No.  7. — Iowa;  southeastern  part  of  Wisconsin;  all  of  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  viz,  that  part  east  of  Lake  Michigan ;  northern  jMurt  of 
Illinois ;  northern  part  of  Indiana. 

District  No.  a— Arkansas ;  eastern  part  of  Missouri ;  southern  parts  of  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana;  western  part  of  Kentucky;  western  part  of  Tennessee; 
northern  part  of  Mississippi. 

District  No.  9. — ^Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota; 
northern  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

District  No.  10.— Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming;  westan  part  of 
Missouri ;  all  of  Oklahoma  except  the  counties  of  Atoka,  Bryan,  Choctaw,  CoaL 
Johnston,  McCurtain,  Marshall,  and  Pushmataha;  northern  part  of  New 
Mexico. 

District  No.  11.— Texas;  southern  parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  not 
included  in  district  No.  10;  southern  part  of  Louisiana  not  included  in  district 
No.  0;  and  eastern  Arizona. 

Dlstrtct  No.  12.— California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Utah; 
western  part  of  Arizona. 

General  information  and  tfiUiea.— Generally  speaking,  the  functions  of  the 
board  are  to  exercise  a  broad  soperviaioii  over  the  afltOra  and  conduct  of  12 
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Federal  reserve  banka  established  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
reserve  act  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  invested  with  authority  to  dis- 
count paper  for  member  banks,  issue  Federal  reserve  notes  to  member  banks, 
and  perform  the  various  tmnking  functions  descril)ed  in  the  act  itself.  The 
board  has  full  power  to  appoint  its  own  staff  of  employees  and  officers  and  to 
r^oiate  the  conditions  of  their  emplojrment.  Its  support  is  derived  from  the 
sereraJ  reserve  banks  from  assessments  levied  by  it  half  yearly  pro  rata.  The 
board  is  rejHK>nsible  to  Con^n^ess  and  reports  annually  to  that  body.  Certain 
functions  in  connection  with  the  national  banking  system  are  also  asslgne<l 
to  it  under  the  legislation,  although  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  board,  exercises  the  same  general  administrative  and  super- 
visory authority  over  the  national  banks  that  has  been  in  his  hands  in  the 
past    It  also  passes  upon  applications  under  the  Clayton  Act  as  amended. 

Some  of  the  more  important  duties  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  set 
forth  in  section  U  of  the  Federal  reserve  act,  which  provides  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  sbaU  be  authorized  *'  to  examine  at  its  discretion  the  accounts, 
books,  and  affairs  of  each  Federal  reserve  bank  and  of  each  member  bank, 
and  to  require  such  statements  and  reports  as  it  may  deem  necessary ;  to  per- 
mit or,  on  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  five  members  of  the  Reserve  Board, 
to  require  Federal  reserve  banks  to  rediscount  the  discounted  paper  of  other 
Federal  reserve  banks  at  rates  of  interest  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board ;  to  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  30  days,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  renew  sucb  suspension  for  periods  not  exceeding  16  days,  any  reserve  require- 
ment ^>ecified  in  this  act;  to  supervise  and  regulate  through  the  bureau  under 
the  ch^^e  of  tbe  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  the  issue  and  retirement  of  Fed- 
eral reserve  notes,  and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  under  which  such 
notes  may  be  delivered  by  the  comptroller  to  the  Federal  reserve  agents  apply- 
ing therefor;  to  add  to  the  number  of  cities  classified  as  reserve  and  central 
cities  under  existing  law  in  which  national  banking  associations  are  subject 
to  the  reserve  requirements  set  forth  in  section  20  of  this  act;  to  suspend  or 
ronove  any  officer  or  director  of  any  Federal  reserve  bank,  the  cause  of  such 
removal  to  be  forthwith  communicated  in  writing  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  the  removed  officer  or  director  and  to  said  bank ;  to  require  the  writ- 
ing off  of  doubtful  or  worthless  assets  upon  the  books  and  balance  sheets  of 
Federal  reserve  banks:  to  suspend,  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  operations  of  any  Federal  reserve  bank,  to  take  possession 
thereof,  administer  the  same  during  the  period  of  suspension,  and,  when  deemed 
advisable,  to  liquidate  or  reorganize  such  bank;  to  require  bonds  of  Federal 
reserve  agents;  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  said  Federal  reserve 
banks;  to  grant  by  special  permit  to  national  banks  applying  therefor,  when 
iiot  in  contravention  of  State  or  local  law,  the  right  to  act  as  trustee,  executor, 
administrator,  or  registrar  of  stocks  and  bonds  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  tbe  said  hoard  may  prescribe.*' 

General  puhlications, — Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  is  a  monthly  containing  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  officers  and  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 

Distribution. — ^The  bulletin  is  supplied  to  officers  and  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  without  charge.  To  others  the  price  is  $2  per  year,  or  20  cents 
per  copy.     Foreign  postage,  when  necessary,  is  required. 

Annual  publications, — ^The  Annual  Report  is  issued  In  January  or  February 
of  each  year  and  is  distributed  without  cost 

Indexes, — ^Tbe  Index  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  the  year  is  printed 
in  the  December  number.  The  Index  Digest  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is 
sold  at  $1,  paper  cover. 

UaOkng  list, — ^There  is  no  free  mailing  list,  except  of  the  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  noted  above. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  "Secre- 
tory, Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

Principal  administrative  offUHals. — Commissioners,  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman, 
and  tliree  additional  members.  Administrative  £>epartment:  Secretary,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Chief  Clerk,  Disbursing  Clerk,  Appointment  Clerk,  Docket 
Division^  DiWaion  of  Mails  and  Files,  Publication  Division,  Staiographic  Divi* 
tlffn^  Uhrarjr.     £conomic  Department  (Advisory  Economic  Board) :  Chairman, 
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two  Additional  Members.    Legal  D^mrtment :  Board  of  BoTlew:  Ohairman, 
two  members;  Chief  Oounsel,  Chief  Bzaminer. 

General  informatian  and  duties. — ^"An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, to  define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  approved  Septem- 
ber 28,  1914,  provides  for  a  conunJasion  consisting  of  five  members.  Further 
specific  powers  are  conferred  upon  this  commission  by  "An  act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses **  (commonly  known  as  the  Qayton  Act)»  approved  October  15,  1914. 

INVESTIGATION,  PUBLICITY,  AND  RECOMMENDATION. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  require  corporations  subject  to  its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  file  annual  or  special  reports,  or  both,  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  commission,  or  written  answers  to  specific  questions  regarding  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  their  business,  or  their  relations  to  other  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  or  individuals.  Furthermore,  the  commission  is  author- 
ized to  classify  such  corporations,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi^ons  of  the  act     (Sec.  6,  pars,  h  and  g.) 

The  commission  is  given  also  a  general  power  of  investigation  in  respect  to 
such  corporations  and  their  relations  to  other  corporations,  individuals,  associa- 
tions, and  partnerships.     (Sec  6,  par.  a.) 

Upon  the  direction  of  the  President  or  either  House  of  Congress,  the  commis- 
sion is  authorized 'to  investigate  and  report  concerning  any  alleged  violations 
of  the  antitrust  acts  by  any  corporation.     (Sec.  6,  par.  d.) 

The  commission  is  also  authorized  to  Investigate  trade  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  with  respect  to  combinations  or  other  conditions  afTecting  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.     (Sec.  6,  par.  K) 

Certain  other  functions  of  the  commission  combine  with  investigating  the  duty 
of  making  particular  recommendations. 

If,  in  any  suit  in  equity  brought  by  the  Government  under  the  antitrust  acts, 
upon  t^e  conclusion  of  the  testimony  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
plainant is  entitled  to  relief,  it  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  commission  as  a 
master  in  chancery  to  ascertain  and  report  an  appropriate  form  of  decree. 
(Sec.  7.) 

The  commission  is  emi)owered,  upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney  (General, 
to  investigate  the  business  of  any  corporation  alleged  to  be  violating  the  anti- 
trust acts,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  readjustment  which  shall  bring  it 
In  harmony  with  the  law.    (Sec.,  6  par.  e.) 

Whenever  a  final  decree  has  been  entered  against  any  corporation  in  a  suit  to 
restrain  violations  of  the  antitrust  acts,  the  commission  is  authorized  to  make 
an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  decree  is  carried  out,  and  it  Is  re- 
quired to  make  such  investigation  upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  required  to  transmit  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Attorney  General,  and  may  publish  such  report  in  its  own 
discretion.     (Sec.  6.  par.  c.) 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  make  public  such  portions  of  the  information 
obtained  by  it  in  accordance  with  law  as  it  shall  deem  expedient  in  the  public 
interest,  except  trade  secrets  and  the  names  of  customers,  and,  further,  to  mske 
annual  and  special  reports  to  Congress  with  recommendations  for  legislation, 
and  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  its  reports  and  decisions.  (Sec.  6,  par.  /.) 
It  is  specially  provided  (sec.  10)  that  any  officer  or  empolyee  of  the  commission 
who,  without  its  authority,  shall  make  public  any  information  obtained  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 

QUASI  JUDICIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

Both  the  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  CJlayton  Act  declare  certain  hnpor- 
tant  rules  of  substantive  law  and  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  en- 
force these  rules  in  regard  to  the  following:  Unfair  methods  of  competition; 
price  discrimination ;  tying  contracts ;  holding  companies ;  interlocking  director- 
ates; enforcement  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  CJlayton  Act 

RelatioM  of  tJte  commUaion  $o  legMative,  judicial,  and  other  ewecuHve  de- 
partments.—-The  Federal  Trade  CJommission  is  organized  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  its  relations  to  the  legis- 
lative. Judicial,  and  other  executive  d^Murtments  of  the  Qovemment  are  defined 
in  the  law. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

General  publications. — ^The  commission  publishes  special  reports,  most  of 
them  being  Id  response  to  Congressional  resolutions.  A  complete  list  of  publica- 
dons  tbas  far  issued  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Report  of  tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Pipe-Line  Transportation 
of  Petroleum. 

(b)  RQX>rt  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Trade  and  Tariffs  in  Brazil, 
Uruguaj,  Argentina,  Chile,  Boliyia,  and  Peru. 

(c)  Helpful  Activities  to  Strengthen  American  Business. 

(d)  Preliminary  R^x)rt  of  tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  Relative  to  an  In- 
vestigation of  Gasoline  Prices. 

(e)  Concluding  Chapter  of  above  Report 

(/)  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Fertilizer  Industry. 

iff)  Fundamentals  of  a  Cost  System  for  Manufacturers. 

(J^)  A  System  of  Accounts  for  Retail  Merchants. 

{i)  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Cooperation 
io  American  E<xport  Trade.  Copies  may  be  secured  at  $1.15  each  from  the 
Soperintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(a)  to  (h)  are  available  for  free  distribution. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
miflBioo,  issued  a  large  number  of  reports,  most  of  which  can  be  purchased  from 
tbe  Saperlntendent  of  Documents.  The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  these 
reports:  Beef  industry ;  Cotton  exchanges;  Cotton  tare;  Farm  Machinery  Trade 
Association ;  Fertilizer  industry ;  International  Harvester  Co. ;  Interstate  Com- 
Dxrce  law ;  Lumber  and  shingles ;  Lumber  industry  in  Washington ;  Patents ; 
Petroleum  industry  and  Standard  Oil  Company — ^prices  and  profits ;  State  laws 
coDceraing  foreign  corporations;  Steel  industry  (three  parts)  ;  Taxation,  cor- 
porate (six  parts)  ;  Taxation  (speciH.  report) ;  Transportation  by  water  (four 
parts) ;  Transportation  of  petroleum ;  Trust  laws  and  unfair  competition ; 
Tobacco  industry;  Tobacco  prices;  Water-power  development. 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — ^Af  ter  the  supply  of  documents 
for  free  distribution  is  exhausted,  publications  may  be  purchased  from  the 
SopMintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  O 

Amual  and  other  periodical  publications. — Annual  Reports,  1915,  1916. 
Annual  report  contains  tbe  Federal  Trade  Ommission  act  and  the  Rules  of 
Practice  Before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  also  such  portions  of  the  Clay- 
nm  Antitrust  Act  as  pertain  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Conference 
RaUngs— Bulletin  No.  1,  containing  Rulings  Nos.  1-40^  inclusive. 

lAtt  of  publications. — A  list  is  available  for  distribution  on  request 

MaUing  lists. — (Carefully  selected  lists  are  maintained  of  those  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  those  available  for  free  distribution  and  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  those 
pobUcations  for  which  a  charge  is  made. 

UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

Prtiictpal  administrative  officials, — Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  four  additional 
DMoibers,  Chief  Clerk. 

Qeneral  information  and  duties. — ^The  duties  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Oommission,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  September  8, 1916,  are : 

To  investie^te  the  fiscal  and  industrial  effects  of  the  customs  laws  of  the 
United  States ; 

Tb  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
tht  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  when 
r^qnes^,  all  information  at  its  command ; 

*&>  make  such  invratigations  and  report  as  may  be  requested  by  the  President 
or  appropriate  committee  of  either  House; 

To  report  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  the  methods  adopted 
ud  expenses  Incurred  and  a  sunmiary  of  all  reports  made  during  the  year. 

Poioers.— To  make  inquiry  by  one  or  more  members  or  by  designated  agent 
or  tgeots  of  the  conduct,  costs,  or  other  relevant  matters  concerning  any  indus- 
try In  the  United  States  or  in  any  foreign  country,  with  inquisitorial  powers  in 
tlie  territory  of  tbe  United  States  or  dependencies  thereof. 
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Publications. — ^The  commission  has  been  only  recently  organized,  and  has  no 
publications  available  for  distribution  except  the  following:  (a)  Act  creating 
a  Tariff  Commission;  (6)  Interim  Legislation;  report  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  April 
16,  1917,  on  revenue  conditions,  during  the  period  between  which  tariff  bill  is 
enacted  and  date  when  it  takes  effect;  (c)  The  Dyestuff  Situation  in  the  Textile 
Industries.  Tariff  Information  Series  No.  2,  29  pages;  (d)  Papers  and  Boolcs, 
Schedule  M,  Tariff  Act  of  October  8,  1913,  48  pages;  (e)  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1917,  26 
pages;  (/)  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Outline  of  its  Work  and  Plans, 
December,  1917,  13  pages.  Address  Chief  Clerk,  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  a 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

Principal  tuLminUtrative  offlciaU  and  districts. — Commissioners  (President 
and  two  others) ;  Chief  Examiner;  Secretary;  Chiefs  of  Divisions;  Application, 
Appointment,  Examining. 

First  district — Headquarters,  Boston,  Mass.;  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 

Second  district — Headquarters,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  New  York,  and  northern 
counties  of  New  Jersey. 

Third  district — ^Headquarters,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  southern  counties  of  New  Jersey. 

Fourth  district. — Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fifth  district. — ^Headquarters,  Atlanta,  Oa.;  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

Sixth  district — Headquarters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 

Seventh  district — Headquarters,  Chicago,  111.;  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  the 
northern  counties  of  Illinois. 

Eighth  district— Headquarters,  St  Paul,  Minn.;  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa. 

Ninth  district — Headquarters,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  the  southern  counties  of  Illinois. 

Tenth  district — ^Headquarters,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Eleventh  district.— -Headquarters,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho. 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Alaska. 

Twelfth  district— Headquarters,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  California,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 

The  commission  is  represented  in  Alaska  by  the  secretary  board  of  dvll- 
service  examiners,  Juneau;  in  Hawaii  by  the  secretary  board  of  civil-service 
examiners,  Honolulu ;  in  Porto  Rico  by  the  chairman  Porto  Rican  civil-service 
commission,  San  Juan;  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  secretary  board  of  dvll- 
servlce  examiners,  Culebra ;  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  director  of  civil 
service,  Manila. 

Oeneral  information  and  duties. — ^The  purpose  of  the  dvll-service  act,  as 
declared  in  its  title,  is  "  to  regulate  and  Improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States.'*  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  adherents  of  the  same  political  party,  and  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  commission  to  aid  the  President,  as  he  may  request.  In  prepar- 
ing suitable  rules  for  carrying  the  act  into  effect  The  act  requires  that  the 
rules  shall  pix)vide,  among  other  things,  for  open  competitive  examinations  for 
testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  classified  service,  the  making  of  appoint- 
ments from  among  those  passing  with  highest  grades,  an  apportionment  of 
appointments  in  the  departments  at  Washington  among  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, a  period  of  probation  before  absolute  appointment  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  official  authority  to  coerce  the  political  action  of  any  person  or 
body.  The  act  also  provides  for  investigations  touching  the  enforcement  of  the 
rules,  and  forbids,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  the  solicita- 
tion by  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of  contributions  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes  from  persons  in  such  service,  or  the  collection  of 
such  contributions  by  any  person  in  a  Government  building. 

There  were  517^05  positions  In  the  executive  civil  service  on  June  80,  1916, 
of  which  826,890  were  classified  subject  to  competitive  examination. 
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Appointments  of  tinclassifled  laborers  In  the  departments  at  Washington  and 
IB  tbe  Urge  dtles  are  required  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
refitrictiog  appointment  to  applicants  who  are  rated  highest  In  physical  con- 
dftioiL   The  system  is  outside  the  civil  service  act  and  rules. 

Boreau  of  Information  answers  telephonic  or  personal  inquiries  regarding 
dates,  places,  and  times  of  examinations,  supplies  application  forms  and  other 
printed  matter. 

Chief  Examiner  supervises  the  system  of  examinations  and  the  procedure  of 
examining  boards.  The  examining  division  and  the  application  division  are 
Boder  his  supervision. 

Application  Division  issues  announcements  of  examinations;  passes  upon 
applications;  distributes  publications;  disbursements  of  appropriations;  cor- 
respondence respecting  admission  to  examinations ;  printing  and  the  custody  of 
toHriies. 

Knimlnlng  Division  prepares  and  rates  examination  papers;  passes  upon 
fsallfications  of  applicants ;  issues  notices  of  marking. 

Secretary,  Administrative  Officer;  matters  relating  to  enforcement  of  dvll- 
aerrlce  act,  rules,  and  regulations ;  has  supervision  of  the  appointment  division. 

Appointment  Division  keeps  eligible  registers  and  certifies  for  appointment; 
audits  reports  of  dianges  in  the  service  and  maintains  service  records ;  certifies 
for  relnstatemoit,  transfer,  and  promotion ;  prepares  for  consideration  of  the 
RHnmission  cases  of  alleged  violations  of  the  rules  and  Executive  orders,  and 
prepares  the  general  correspondence  of  the  conmilsslon  except  that  relating  to 
applications  and  examinations. 

(knenU  publicatiofu. — The  publications  of  this  commission  relate  to  the  sub- 
jects covered  by  the  civil  service  act  and  rules,  a  compilation  of  which,  with 
related  statutes,  legal  decisions,  and  notes  by  the  commission,  is  published  at 
irregular  intervals.  Subjects  mentioned  below  fallowed  by  an  asterisk  {*) 
are  more  fally  discussed  in  special  circulars;  subjects  followed  by  a  dagger  (t) 
are  faUy  discussed  in  the  district  manuals  referred  to  under  the  fourth  heading 
of  this  report : 


Apportionment  of  appointments  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  States. 

Boards  of  examiners. 

Certification  and  appolntmentt 

QtU  service  act  and  rules,  related  stat- 
utes, and  decisions. 

Ctfil  service  districts.t 

Districts :  Civil  8ervice.t    Certification. 

EllglbUity  (term). 

Examinations:  Competitive.  Noncom- 
petitive (Schedule  B  for  original 
appointment  and  for  transfer,  pro- 
motion, etc). 

Excepted  positions  (Schedule  A  of  po- 
sitions which  may  be  filled  without 
examination  in  ^e  different  depart- 
ments and  offices). 

loTestigations  of  violations  of  law  and 
mles. 

NonapportioDed  positions. 

Publications  on  the  following  subjects  are  not  for  general  distribution,  but 
are  for  the  information  of  the  commission's  force  and  boards  of  examiners: 
Information  for  boards  of  examiners  and  nominating  officers ;  Conducting  of 
iorestigatlons ;  Information  for  persons  conducting  investigations ;  Classification, 
aasignment,  and  appointment  of  laborers ;  Prosecutions  in  connection  with  civil- 
Mnrice  examinations ;  Civil  service  districts. 

Method  of  dUirihution  of  general  publieaiions, — All  of  the  first  list  filed  noted 
above  are  distributed  free. 

Annual  af%d  other  publications. — (a)  The  Annual  Report  contains  the  report 
to  the  President  by  the  commission,  report  of  the  chief  examiner,  civll-servlee 
act  and  statutes  relating  to  the  civil  service,  the  civil-service  rules,  various 
regulations,  Executive  orders  amending  the  civil-service  rules  and  making 
exceptions  to  the  act,  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General,  statement  of  results  of 
imrestlgations  of  alleged  violations,  statistical  tables,  and  special  ^i^lifilifi^  on 
ideeted  subjects. 


Politics  and  religion. 

Political  activity.* 

Probationary  period. 

Qualifications  of  applicants. 

Ratings  and  ellglbllity.t 

Reductions.* 

Regulations. 

Reinstatements.* 

Removals.* 

Removal  of  probatlonera* 

Reports  of  appointments,  separations, 

etc. 
Selections  for  appointment 
Suspensions.* 
Temporary  appointments. 
Testimony. 
Transfers.* 
Unskilled  laborers.* 
Veterans :  Preferred.*  Reinstatement.* 
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(b)  Announcements  of  Examinations  are  Issued,  containing  dates  and  places 
of  examinations  not  held  under  the  district  system,  the  character  and  scope 
of  each,  and  all  information  necessary  for  applicants. 

(c)  Information  for  Applicants  for  Examinations  under  the  District  System. 
There  are  12  civil-service  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  secretary.  The  com- 
mission is  also  represented  in  Alaslca,  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Panama  by  persons  who  perform  the  functions  of  district  secretaries. 
Pamphlets  containing  information  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  semiannual 
manual  of  examinations,  but  relating  to  examinations  held  under  the  district 
system,  are  published  for  each  civil-service  district  at  irregular  intervals.  For 
some  of  the  districts  there  is  a  separate  publication  relating  to  the  examination 
for  clerks  and  carriers  in  post  offices. 

id)  Separate  publications  are  also  published  for  the  information  of  pro^c^ective 
applicants  for  the  following  branches  of  the  service  or  positions;  Navy  Yard 
service ;  Engineer  Department  at  large ;  Ordnance  Department  at  large ;  fourth- 
class  postmasters;  rural  carriers;  railway  mail  clerlus;  and  stenographers  and 
typewriters. 

The  distribution  of  all  manuals  and  circulars  of  Information  concerning 
examinations  is  free.  The  Annual  Report,  being  issued  in  a  very  limited  edition 
for  the  use  of  the  commission,  is  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
at  prices  varying  with  the  different  numbers.  Copies  wUl  be  furnished  for 
official  use  and  to  libraries  as  long  as  available. 

List  of  publications. — ^No  list  of  publications  other  than  that  contained  In  the 
annual  reports  under  the  heading  "Publications  of  the  Commission"  is 
printed. 

Mailinff  lists, — ^The  only  regular  mailing  lists  maintained  are  those  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  examination  announcements  and  applications 
for  specially  announced  exataai nations,  and  of  officials  and  libraries  to  receive  the 
annual  report 

Correspondence, — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EFFICIENCY. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chief,  Assistant  Chief,  Senior  Accountant, 
Chief  Labor-saving  Devices,  Chief  Efficiency  Ratings,  Actuary,  Chief  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  are 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  efficiency  ratings  for  the  executive  de- 
partments in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  several 
executive  departments  and  Independent  establishments  with  respect  to  personnel, 
and  to  investigate  duplication  of  statistical  and  other  work  and  methods  of 
business  In  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  service. 

Publications. — Since  its  organization  five  years  ago  the  bureau  has  prepared 
a  large  number  of  reports  on  specific  problems  presented  to  it  by  Congress 
and  the  heads  of  departments,  but  two  of  these  reports  have  been  published 
thus  far.  The  bureau  is  required,  however,  to  publish  an  Annual  Report,  and  It 
has  in  preparation  at  this  time  several  reports  that  will  be  sent  to  Congress. 

The  reports  printed  are:  "Accounting  system  for  the  United  States  Indian 
Service,"  1917.  190  pages,  which  gives  a  complete  account  of  system,  accom- 
panied by  forms  and  sample  transactions ;  and  "  Work  Performed  by  the  Sub- 
treasuries,"  1918,  39  pages,  which  shows  what  part  of  such  work  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  offices  of  the  Government  and  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  MEDIATION  AND  CON- 
CILIATION. 

(Cbbated  by  Act  of  Congress  Approved  July  15,  1918.) 

Principal  administrative  ol^cial«.— Commissioner,  Assistant  Conmaissloner, 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  and  two  additional  members,  Secretary 
and  Disbursing  Officer. 

General  information  and  duties.— The  purpose  for  which  the  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  was  established  is  to  settle  by  mediation,  conciliation,  and 
arbitration  controversies  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment that  may  arise  between  common  carriers  engaged  In  interstate  trans- 
portation and  their  employees  engaged  in  train  operation  or  train  service. 
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Id  toy  case  where  an  iDterraptioD  of  traffic  is  imminent  and  frangfat  with 
tertoos  detriment  to  tlie  public  int^est,  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
wMj,  if  in  its  judgment  such  action  seems  desirable,  prolix  its  services  to  the 
ropectiTe  parties  to  the  controversy. 

Whenever  a  controversy  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of 
employment  arises  between  such  railroads  and  such  employees,  interrupting 
or  threatoiing  to  interrupt  the  operation  of  trains  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
tb»  poblic  interest,  upon  the  request  of  either  party  the  Board  of  Mediation  is 
rcqidred  to  use  its  best  efforts,  by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  bring  about 
tn  igreement  If  such  efforts  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  tlirough 
medlttion  and  conciliation  are  unsuccessful,  the  board  endeavors  to  induce  the 
ptrtieB  to  submit  their  controversy  to  art>itratlon,  and.  If  successful,  makes 
tte  oeoessary  arrangements  for  such  arbitration. 

Tbe  board  Is  an  independent  office,  not  connected  with  any  department 

Qmeral  pubHoatiani, — Topics  discussed  are:  Bffects  of  arbitration  proceed- 
iBp  on  rates  of  pay  and 'working  conditions  of  railroad  employees;  and  Arbi- 
tration and  conciliation  laws.  Recent  Bulletins :  Railroad  Labor  Arbitrations, 
Sotte  Document  Na  403,  64th  Congress,  1st  Session ;  and  Railway  Strikes  and 
LockontB,  House  Document  No.  2117,  64th  Congress,  2d  Session. 

Method  of  dUtributUm  of  general  jfmblicaiiona. — ^Distributed  free  as  long  as 
eoplei  are  available.  * 

Anmual  and  other  periodical  pubUcaiiona. — The  board  is  not  required  to  pub- 
ttsh  an  annual  report  It  has,  however,  published  a  report  of  its  work  to  June 
30^  1914,  and  a  r^;>ort  to  June  80,  1917,  of  the  operations  of  the  board.  These 
tre  tor  free  distribution. 

MoiUmg  UtU, — ^A  small  free  mailing  list  is  maintained  for  the  bulletins  and 
iDuoal  reports  issued  by  the  board. 

Ubfory. — The  board  does  not  maintain  a  library  but  preserves  for  reference 
tbe  bearings  and  exhibits  of  the  various  arbitrations  held  imder  the  act 

Cttrreapondenee. — ^Address:  Secretary,  United  States  Board  Mediation  and 
OoQdliation,  Washington,  D.  a 

ONTTED   STATES  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION  COM- 

MISSION. 

PHndpdl  admMttrative  officials. — Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  two  additional 
meiDbers,  Secretary,  Disbursing  Agent 

(kneral  information  and  duties. — The  act  of  Congress  approved  September  7, 
1618,  creating  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  assures 
coiDpaisation  to  all  civil  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  who  sustain  per- 
Moal  injuries  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  no  compensation  shall 
be  paid  if  the  Injury  is  caused  by  the  willful  misconduct  of  the  employee  or  by 
his  intention  to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death  of  himself  or  of  another,  or  if 
intoxication  of  Uie  injured  employee  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  or 
death. 

The  compensation  for  disability  shall  not  be  more  than  $66.67,  nor  less  than 
$33^33  unless  the  employee's  monthly  pay  is  less  than  the  latter  amount,  in  which 
case  his  compensation  shall  be  the  full  amount  of  his  monthly  pay. 

Payment  &aU  be  made  for  partial  disability  equal  to  66}  per  cent  of  the  dif- 
ferance  between  the  employee's  monthly  pay  at  the  time  of  injury  and  his 
wase-eaming  capacity  a&er  the  beginning  of  partial  disability. 

hi  case  of  death  the  compensation  shall  be  paid  the  widow  or  widower,  to 
dependent  parents  or  grandparents,  to  dependent  children  under  the  age  of  18 
years,  and  to  other  dependents  under  certain  conditions. 

Tbe  first  compensation  law  in  America  was  the  Federal  act  of  1908  by  which 
compensation  was  paid  certain  employees  in  the  more  hazardous  service. 

By  the  organization  of  this  conmiission,  compensation  functions  of  all  other 
commissions  and  independent  bureaus  through  which  compensation  was  for- 
merly paid  cease  and  determine. 

By  Executive  orders  the  administration  of  the  compensation  act  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  Panama  Canal  employees  and  employees  of  the  Alaskan  Engineer- 
lag  Oommission  has  been  placed  under  the  heads  of  those  organizations. 

PnbUeations. — ^The  conomisslon  was  organized  in  March,  1917.  The  only 
pid>lication  so  ftir  issued  is  the  first  Annual  Report,  covering  activities  during 
tlM  flical  year  1917. 
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FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Principal  (tdminiBtrative  ofUcidU. — Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Chairman), 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Rep- 
iiesentative  of  Manufacturing  and  Commercial  Interests  (Vice  Chairman), 
Representative  of  Agricultural  Interests,  Representative  of  LatK>r,  Secretary  to 
the  Board,  Chief  Oerk. 

General  information  and  dufie«.— The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  23,  1917.  This  act  makes 
appropriations  to  l)e  used  in  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education.  For  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  the  amount  appropriated  is 
$1,860,000,  but  the  appropriation  increases  annually  until  in  1925-26  it  reaches 
$7,367,000,  which  sum  is  provided  annually  thereafter.  The  money  so  appropri- 
ated is  to  be  given  to  the  various  States  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  or 
stimulating  vocational  education  in  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries 
and  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects.  Its  allotment  is 
upon  the  condition  that  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  expended  the  State 
or  local  community,  or  both,  in  which  schools  are  established  shall  expend  an 
equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  board  are  of  a  twofold  character :  First,  it  is  the 
representative  of  the  Qovemment  appointed  to  cooperate  wflh  boards  appointed 
by  the  States  in  promoting  vocational  education ;  and,  second,  it  is  required  to 
make,  or  cause  to  have  made,  reports  on  vocational  subjects.  As  representative 
of  the  Crovernment,  it  examines  the  plans  submitted  by  the  various  State  boards 
containing  the  scheme  of  vocational  education  to  be  conducted  by  the  States, 
and  approves  the  same  if  found  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  the  act  It  ascertains  annually  whether  the  several  States  are 
using,  or  prepared  to  use,  the  money  received  by  them  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  and  each  year  .it  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  States  which  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
together  with  the  amount  which  each  State  is  entitled  to  receive.  In  the 
preparation  of  reports  it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  studies  and 
investigations  relating  to  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  or  classes  and 
the  courses  and  studies  to  be  taught  therein.  It  is  also  required  to  make 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports  upon  agriculture  and  agricultural  processes 
and  requirements  upon  agricultural  workers;  trades,  industries,  and  appren- 
ticeships, trade  and  industrial  requirements  upon  industrial  workers,  and 
dassification  of  industrial  processes  and  pursuits;  conmierce  and  commercial 
pursuits  and  requirements  upon  commercial  workers ;  home  management, 
domestic  science,  and  related  facts  and  principles ;  and  problems  of  adminlptra- 
tion  of  vocational  schools  and  of  courses  of  study  and  instruction  in  vocational 
subjects.    The  board  was  organized  on  July  17,  1918. 

Publications. — ^The  following  publications  have  been  issued : 

Annual  Report  for  1917. 

Bulletin  No.  1,  Statement  of  Policies. 

Bulletin  No.  2,  Training  Conscripted  Men  for  Service  as  Radio  and  Buzzer 
Operators  in  the  United  States  Army  (International  Code). 

Bulletin,  No.  3,  Emergency  Training  in  Shipbuilding— Evening  and  Part- 
Time  Classes  for  Shipyard  Workers. 

Bulletin  No.  4,  Mechanical  and  Technical  Training  for  Conscripted  Men  (Air 
Division,  U.  S.  Signal  (>>rps). 

Bulletin  No.  5,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Bulletin  No.  6,  Training  of  Teachers  for  Occupational  Therapy  for  the  Re- 
habilitation of  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Bulletin  No.  7,  Emergency  War  Training  for  Motor-Truck  Drivers  and 
Chauffeurs. 

Bulletin  No.  8,  Emergency  War  Training  for  Machine-Sh(^  Occupations, 
Sheet-Metal  Working  and  Pipe  Fitting. 

Bulletin  No.  9,  Emergency  War  Training  for  Electricians,  Telephone  Repair- 
men, Linemen  and  Cable  Splicers. 

Bulletin  No.  10,  Emergency  War  Training  for  Gas-Engine,  Motor-Car,  and 
Motor-Cycle  Repairmen. 

Bulletin  No.  11,  Emergency  War  Training  for  Oxy- Acetylene  Welders. 

Bulletin  No.  12,  Emergency  War  Training  for  Airplane  Mechanics— Engine 
Repairmen,  Woodworkers,  Riggers  and  Sheet-Metal  Workers. 

Bulletin  No.  13,  Agricultural  Education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

Correspondence, — ^All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Federal 
Board  for  Voeational  Education,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

Prtndptl  adm4niitrative  otfMaU.'-The  Ck>Qncil  (six  members  of  the  Presd- 
deofs  Cabinet) :  Secretary  of  War  (Chairman),  Secretary  of  the  Niivy,  Secre< 
tary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Secretary  of  CJommerce,  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  Advisory  Ck>mmisslon :  Chairman  and  six  other  members  of 
CbminiaBfon,  Director  of  Council  and  of  Advisory  Commission,  Secretary  of 
Gonndl  and  Advisory  Commission,  Chief  CUerk  and  Disbursing  Officer. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  Ck>uncil  of  National  Defense  is  directed 
bj  the  act  creating  it  to  nominate  to  the  President,  to  be  appointed  by  him,  an 
gdrteory  conmiisslon  consisting  of  not  more  than  seven  persons,  each  of  whom 
ptmcBOCS  q>ecial  knowledge  of  some  industry,  public  utility,  or  the  development 
of  some  natural  resource,  or  is  otherwise  specially  qualified  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties  as  shall  come  within  thdr  Jurisdiction. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  supervise  and  direct  in- 
fesdgations  and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  heads  of 
execotlTe  d^wrtments  as  to  the  location  of  railroads  with  reference  to  the 
frontier  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  render  possible  expeditious  concentration 
of  troops  and  supplies  to  points  of  defense ;  the  coordination  of  military,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  purposes  In  the  location  of  extensive  highways  and  bcanch 
lines  of  railroad ;  the  utilization  of  waterways ;  the  mobilization  of  military 
and  naval  resources  for  defense ;  the  increase  of  domestic  production  of  articles 
sod  materials  essential  to  the  support  of  armies  and  of  the  people  during  the 
iotemiption  of  foreign  conmierce ;  the  development  of  seagoing  transportation ; 
data  as  to  amounts,  location,  methods  and  means  of  production,  and  availahllity 
(yf  military  supplies ;  the  giving  of  information  to  producers  and  manufacturers 
18  to  tbe  class  of  supplies  needed  by  the  military  and  other  services  of  the  (gov- 
ernment, the  requirements  relating  thereto,  and  the  creation  of  relations  ivhicb 
will  render  possible  in  time  of  need  the  immediate  concentration  and  utlliration 
of  tbe  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Tbe  Council  of  National  Defense  adopts  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  its  work,  which  rules  and  regulations  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President,  and  it  provides  for  the  work  of  the  advisory  commission  to  the  end 
that  the  special  knowledge  of  such  commission  may  be  developed  hy  suitable  in- 
Testigatlon,  research,  and  inquiry  and  made  available  in  conference  and  report 
fff  tbe  use  of  the  council ;  and  the  council  may  organize  subordinate  bodies  for 
its  aaalstance  in  special  Investigations,  either  by  the  employment  of  experts  or 
bj  tbe  creation  of  committees  of  specially  qualified  persons  to  serve  without 
compensation,  but  to  direct  the  investigations  of  experts  so  employed. 

Reports  are  submitted  by  all  subordinate  bodies  and  by  the  advisory  commis- 
lioQ  to  tbe  council,  and  from  time  to  time  the  council  reports  to  the  President  or 
to  the  heads  of  executive  departments  upon  special  inquiries  or  subjects  appro- 
priate thereto,  and  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  shall  be  submitted  through 
tbi  President,  including  as  full  a  statement  of  the  activities  of  the  council  and 
tbe  agencies  subordinate  to  It  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  Interest,  including 
an  itemized  account  of  the  expenditures  made  by  the  council  or  authorized  ^y  1^ 
in  as  full  detail  as  the  public  interest  will  permit 

Qtneral  tmblicatUmM. — ^The  following  general  and  special  reports  have  been 
issoed  covering  some  phase  of  the  work : 

(1)  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1917. 

(2)  A  pamphlet  giving  a  list  of  all  the  committees  and  subcommittees  wllh 
their  personnel  under  the  Council  of  Defense.    Free. 

(8)  A  general  report  of  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  various  State 
crmndla  of  defense,  which  includes  State  and  local  organization,  committees, 
finances,  coordination  of  clubs  and  societies,  military  establishment,  relief,  home 
defense,  aliens,  transportation,  industrial  and  engineering  activities,  labor, 
rapplj  and  conservation  of  food,  and  publicity.  The  State  Council  of  Defense 
Is  the  official  State  organization  for  the  conducting  of  war  activities  outside  of 
tbe  regular  field  of  the  legislature  or  the  State  executive. 

(4)  Reports  of  particular  State  councils.  About  30  of  these  individual  re- 
ports have  been  issued.  These  reports  have  been  made  at  the  request  of  some 
sectioD  or  division  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  or  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  only  one  or  two  copies  of  the  report  have  been  made  they  are 
not  STallable  for  distribution. 
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(5)  Special  reports  on  the  activities  of  the  various  State  councils  in  regard 
to  some  particular  field.  The  reports  issued  so  far  of  this  nature  cover  the  co- 
ordination of  societies,  home  guard,  and  labor  activities. 

(6)  Reports  on  the  personnel  of  the  various  State  councils,  the  chairman  of 
the  various  committees  of  each  State  council,  and  the  membership  of  the  food 
and  labor  committees. 

Method  of  distribution  of  the  general  publications. — The  List  of  Oonmiittees 
and  the  General  Report — (1),  (2),  and  (3) — and  such  other  general  reports  as 
are  to  be  published  from  time  to  time,  are  distributed  free  to:  (1)  State  coun- 
cils; (2)  various  committees  of  the  State  councils;  (3)  divisions  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense ;  (4)  other  divisions  and  individuals  who  make  application. 

Correspondence, — ^Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C 

WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 

The  War  Industries  Board  is  composed  of  a  Chairman,  an  Army  officer,  a 
Naval  officer,  and  two  civilian  members,  in  all  five  members.  The  functions  of 
the  board  are  defined  by  the  President's  letter  of  March  4,  1918,  as  follows: 
(1)  The  creation  of  new  facilities  and  the  disclosing,  if  necessary  the  opening 
up,  of  new  or  additional  sources  of  supply ;  (2)  the  conversion  of  existing  facili- 
ties, where  necessary,  to  new  uses ;  (3)  the  studious  conservation  of  resources 
and  facilities  by  scientific,  commercial,  and  industrial  economies;  (4)  advice 
to  the  several  purchasing  agencies  of  the  Crovernment  with  regard  to  the  prices 
to  be  paid ;  (5)  the  determination,  whether  necessary,  of  priorities  of  production 
and  of  delivery  and  of  the  proportions  of  any  given  article  to  be  made  inunedi- 
ately  accessible  to  the  several  purchasing  agencies  when  the  supply  of  that 
article  Is  insufficient,  either  temporarily  or  permanently ;  (6)  making  purchases 
for  the  allies. 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Chairman  and  three  additional  members, 
Vice  Chairman,  Secretary,  Director  of  Operations,  Chief  Cleric  and  Disbursing 
Officer,  President  of  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Vice  President,  Treasurer, 
four  additional  Directors  and  Secretary.  Administrative  Officers  of  Fleet  Cor- 
poration: Vice  President  and  Qeneral  Manager,  Office  Manager,  Chi^  Clerk, 
Managers  of  Steel-ship  Construction,  Wood-ship  Construction,  Shipyard  Plants, 
Contractors,  and  Transportation,  General  Purchasing  Officer,  G^eneral  Auditor, 
and  General  Counsel. 

Qeneral  information  and  duties, — ^The  act  of  Congress  approved  September  7, 
1916,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  United  States  Shipping  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging,  developing,  and  creating  a  naval  auxiliary  and  naval  re- 
serve and  a  merchant  marine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  its  Territories  and  possessions  and  with  foreign  countries; 
to  regulate  carriers  by  water  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  interstate  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  provides,  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
its  provisions,  for  a  board  of  five  members,  which  is  empowered  to  select  its  own 
secretary.  The  board  also  appoints  such  attorneys,  naval  architects,  and  special 
experts  and  examiners  as  it  may  find  necessary  to  employ  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  All  other  employees  are  to  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  civil-service  law.  It  is  an  establishment  independent  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  construct  and  equip,  or  to  purchase,  lease,  or  char- 
ter, vessels  suitable  for  use  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war,  so  far  as  the 
commercial  requirements  of  the  marine  trade  will  permit,  domestic  yards  to  be 
given  the  preference  in  such  construction,  other  Uiings  being  equal,  and  may 
charter,  lease,  or  sell  such  vessels  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under 
regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  President  The  act  also  empowers  the  board 
during  war  or  any  national  emergency,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  declared 
by  proclamation  of  the  President,  to  regulate  the  transfer  to  aliens  of  vessels 
registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed  under  the  laws  of  Uie  United  States,  and 
further  provides  that  no  vessel  registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  owned  by  any  person  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
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j(lia]l  be  sold  to  an  alien  or  transferred  to  a  foreign  registry  or  flag  without  the 

vessel  being  first  tendered  to  the  board. 

Tbe  board  is  authorized  to  organize  one  or  more  corporations,  under  the  laws 
of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purchase,  operation,  lease,  charter,  or  sale  of 
the  vessels  authorized  to  be  constructed  under  the  act,  and  places  at  the  dis- 
posaJ  of  the  board  for  this  purpose  a  fund  of  $50,000,000,  to  be  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  Panama  Canal  bonds.  The  existence  of  such  corporation  is  limited 
specifically  to  five  years  from  the  close  of  the  present  European  war,  which  date 
5han  be  proclaimed  by  proclamation  of  the  President. 

Tbe  board  is  authorized  to  make  investigations  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  con- 
{ducting  vessels  at  home  and  abroad,  to  examine  the  rules  under  which  vessels 
ire  constructed  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  investigate  matters  relating  to 
marioe  insurance  and  the  classification  and  rating  of  vessels.  It  is  also  empow- 
ered to  examine  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  make  such  recom- 
DDeodations  to  Congress  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  improvement  and  revision 
of  SBch  laws. 

Tbe  act  further  provides  for  the  regulation  of  the  operations  of  common  car- 
riers in  both  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  defines  certain  terms  used  in 
<!ODDecdon  therewith,  and  provides  penalties  for  the  violation  of  its  provlsiona 
Otfriers  are  required  to  file  with  the  board  copies  of  such  agreements,  or 
memorandums  of  oral  understandings,  as  each  may  have  with  other  carriers  or 
persons  subject  to  the  act  relating  to  the  regulation  of  rates,  pooling  of  earn- 
ings, number  and  character  of  sailings  between  various  pcnrts,  the  volume  or 
cbtracter  of  traflic,  etc  Certain  conduct  by  carriers  or  other  persons  subject 
to  tbe  act  is  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  punishable  by  penalties  set  forth  in 
the  act 

PubUcatkmM. — ^The  following  publications  of  the  board  are  available  for 
distribution : 

(•)  Shipping  Act — Compilation  of  all  laws  governing  the  board  and  Emer- 
^eacj  Fleet  Corporation,  together  with  all  executive  orders  and  proclamations 
affecting  the  board;  (b)  Rules  of  Practice — Rules  of  practice  In  proceedings 
ooder  the  Shipping  Act;  (o)  Certificate  of  Incorporation  and  By-laws  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation;  (d)  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation;  (e) 
Ouslflcation  of  Accounts  to  be  used  In  Accounting  to  the  United  States  for 
Requisitioned  Vessels  Operated  for  Government  Account;  (/)  Rules  for  the 
Admission  of  Foreign  Vessels  and  Foreign  Built  Vessels  under  American 
Registry  to  Engage  In  the  Coastwise  Trade  of  the  United  States.  General 
dreular  No.  4;  (g)  Requisition  Charter  Party — Charter  Party  to  be  Signed 
bj  tbe  Board  and  the  Owners  of  Requisitioned  Vessels,  Form  No.  2;  {h)  Time 
Cbarter  Party — Government  Form,  Form  A;  (t)  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Special  Bare  Boat  Charter  to  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  Form  B;  (/)  United  States  of  America  Time  Charter — Govern- 
meot  Form,  Form  C;  (fc)  United  States  Shipping  Board  Charter  Party,  Form 
D;  (0  United  States  Shipping  Board  Sailing  Vessel  Time  Charter,  Form  E; 
im)  Form  of  Contract  for  Construction  of  Requisitioned  Vessels. 

Correspondence. — Address  all  requests  for  publications  to  Chief  Clerk,  Ship- 
ping Board,  Washington,  D.  O. 

UNITED  STATES  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION. 

Prineipal  adminiftraiive  offloials. — ^Director  General;  OflSce  Manager;  Chief 
Clerk;  Managers  of  Division;  Steel-ship  Construction,  Wood-ship  Construction, 
Sbipjard  Plants,  Contracts,  Transportation,  General  Service,  Labor,  and  Pro- 
duction; Greneral  Purchasing  Officer;  General  Auditor;  General  Counsel. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  object  for  which  the  corporation  was 
organized  is  stated  In  the  articles  of  Incorporation,  as  follows:  "That  the 
corporation  name  of  this  company  shall  be  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  object  for  which  it  is  formed  is  the  purchase, 
construction,  equipment,  lease,  charter,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  mer- 
dunt  vessels  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  in  general  to  do  and 
to  perform  every  lawful  act  and  thing  necessary  or  exi)edient  to  be  done  or 
performed  for  the  efficient  and  profitable  conducting  of  said  business,  as 
ttcthorized  by  the  laws  of  Congress,"  etc. 
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UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

Principal  administrative  official, — ^The  Food  Administrator. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  Food  Administration  is  charged  with 
the  duties  of  carrying  out  the  food-control  law  passed  by  the  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress, and  approved  by  the  President  August  10,  1917.  (Public  No.  41,  H.  R. 
4961.) 

Publications. — Bulletin  No.  1.  This  includes  an  outline  of  the  food-control 
policy  by  the  President,  the  appointment  of  Herljert  0.  Hoover  as  Food  Admin- 
istrator by  Executive  order,  mobilization  of  voluntary  forces,  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  addresses  of  Mr. 
Hoover  at  Brown  and  Harvard  Universities. 

Bulletin  No.  2,  Women  of  Nation  invited  to  sign  pledge  and  to  register,  hear- 
ing before  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Harvard  commencement  address  by 
Mr.  Hoover,  Reference  list  of  Departm^it  of  Agriculture  bulletins. 

Bulletin  No.  3.  Ten  lessons  on  Food  Conservation.    Part  I  (1-5). 
TBulletin  No.  4.  Ten  lessons  on  F<x)d  Conservation.    Part  II  (6-10). 

Bulletin  No.  5.  Ten  lessons  on  Food  Conservation.    Parts  I  and  II. 

Bulletin  No.  6.  President's  Executive  order  creating  the  commission;  plans 
for  control  of  wheat,  flour,  and  bread ;  personnel  of  the  Fair-Price  Committee. 
Wheat  Purchasing  Division  (with  representatives  at  terminals),  United  States 
Millers'  0>mmlttee;  Food  Administration  Grain  CJorporatlon  authorized  with 
capital  of  $50,000,0(K) ;  and  food  as  an  international  problem  discussed. 

Bulletin  No.  7,  Progranune  and  Outline  as  of  October,  1917. 

Bulletin  No.  8,  Commodity  Licensing.  Outilne  of  control  methods  based  on 
President's  proclamation  of  October  10. 

Bulletin  No.  9,  Creneral  Statement  as  of  August,  1917.    (Out  of  print) 

Bulletin  No.  10,  Grain  and  Ldve  Stock  Policy. 

Bulletin  No.  11,  The  Standard  Loaf.  Summary  of  wheat  flour  bread  problem 
as  of  December,  1917.     (Out  of  print) 

Bulletin  No.  12,  Wheat  (Conservation  Progranune  as  of  January,  1918.  (Out 
of  print) 

Bulletin  No.  13.  Food  Value  of  Milk,  April,  1918. 

Bulletin  No.  14,  Household  Wheat  Programme  as  of  April,  1918. 

Bulletin,  **  The  Prussian  System  " — Germany*s  starvation  policy. 

Bulletin,  "  Wheat  Needs  of  the'  World,"  Including  summary  of  conditions  In 
France.  * 

Bulletin,  "  War  EiConomy  In  Food,"  Including  recipe  material. 

The  following  United  States  Food  Leaflets,  Issued  Jointly  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administration,  have  been  Issued:  No.  1,  Start 
the  Day  Right  with  a  Good  Breakfast ;  No.  2,  Do  You  Know  Corn  Meal  ? ;  No. 
3,  A  Whole  Dinner  In  One  Dish ;  No.  4,  Choose  Your  Food  Wisely ;  No.  5.  Make 
a  Little  Meat  Go  a  Long  Way ;  No.  6,  Do  You  Know  Oatmeal? ;  No.  7,  Food  for 
Your  Children ;  No.  8,  Instead  of  Meat ;  No.  9,  Vegetables  for  Winter ;  No.  10, 
Plenty  of  Potatoes ;  No.  11,  Milk,  the  Best  Food  We  Have ;  No.  14,  Dried  Beans 
and  Peas;  No.  15,  Saye  Sugar. 

All  bulletins  available  for  free  distribution. 

Distribution  of  publications, — All  bulletins  for  free  distribution  as  long  as 
available. 

Correspondethce, — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  Food 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Fuel  Administrator;  Assistant  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator; Executive  Secretary;  Directors  of  Divisions:  Distribution,  Con- 
servation, Legal,  States  Organization,  Fuel  Oil  and  Educational.  Each  State 
has  a  State  Fuel  Administrator. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Fuel  Administration  Is  charged  under 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1917,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the  production,  con- 
serving the  supply  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products  and  fuel." 
with  the  regulation  of  prices  of  fuel  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  same. 

General  publications. — ^There  have  been  about  25  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Fuel 
Administration,  giving  prices  and  classification  of  coal,  description  of  the  work  of 
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tte  Fod  Administration,  regolatlons  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  and  Informa- 
ticii  in  regard  to  shipment  and  distribution  of  coal  and  coke,  and  a  description 
tf  the  7joDe  System  for  the  distribution  of  coal. 

Method  of  distribution,— The  pamphlets  are  for  free  distribution  as  long  a^ 
copies  of  the  various  editions  are  available. 

Ammal  a$ui  periodical  pubUcatiofu. — ^The  Fuel  Administration  has  not  yet 
tsnied  an  annual  publication  and  no  periodical  publications  are  issued. 

JTapt.— Publication  No.  21-A  contains  a  series  of  13  maps  of  the  bituminous 
cMl  tones  of  the  United  States. 

Corrupondence. — ^Requests  for  publications  should  be  made  to  Director  of 
Bdrati<Hial  Division,  Fuel  Administration,  Washington,  D.  O. 

WAK  TRADE  BOARD. 

MKipal  admirUMtrative  officials, — ^The  board  is  composed  of  a  chairman 
(rtpreseDting  the  State  Department),  and  one  representative  each  of  the  Treas- 
ury tnd  Agriculture  Departments,  two  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Oommerce,  a  representative  of  the  Food  Administration  and  a  representative  of 
tie  Shipping  Boeurd,  total  seven  members ;  Counselor  and  Secretary ;  Directors  of 
die  Bureaus  of  Eixports,  Imports,  War  Trade  Intelligence,  Transportation,  Ad- 
lelnlstration.  Research,  Tabulation  and  Statistics,  Foreign  Agents  and  Reports, 
tad  Enemy  Trade. 

(knerol  information  and  duties, — ^The  War  Trade  Board  was  created  by  an 
Bxeentlve  order  of  the  President,  dated  October  12,  1917,  which  established  a 
beard  **to  be  composed  of  representatives,  respectively,  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stite,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  of  the  Food  Administrator,  and  of  the  United  States 
Shipi^g  Board."  The  War  Trade  Board  succeeded  to  all  of  the  functions 
of  the  Exports  Administrative  Board,  which  was  established  by  an  Executive 
order  of  August  21,  1917. 

Etports, — ^The  Executive  order  of  October  12,  1917,  vested  in  the  War 
Titde  Board  the  executive  administration  of  Title  VII  of  the  espionage  act, 
iffiroved  June  15,  1917,  which  provides  that,  upon  the  issuance  of  a  proclama- 
tkn  of  the  President,  "  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export  from  or  ship  from  or  take 
oat  of  the  United  States  to  any  country  named  in  such  proclamation  any  article 
or  utides  mentioned  in  such  proclamation,  except  at  such  time  or  times,  and 
Boder  such  regulations  and  orders,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  and  ex- 
cepdoos  as  the  President  shall  prescribe."  Under  these  provisions  of  the  statute 
Bod  the  Executive  order  referred  to,  the  board  has  full  power  and  authority  to 
iane  or  withhold  or  refuse  licenses  for  the  exportation  of  all  articles  (except 
coin,  bullion,  or  currency)  whose  exportation  may  be  controlled  by  any  proc- 
kjD&tton  issued  by  the  President  in  pursuance  of  Title  VII  of  the  espionage  act 

/MfM>rto.— Section  11  of  the  "  trading  with  the  enemy  act "  approved  October 
i  1917,  provides  that  *'  whenever  during  the  present  war  the  President  shall 
find  that  the  public  safety  so  requires  and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  import  into  the  United  States  from  any  country  named 
in  SDCh  proclamation  any  article  or  articles  mentioned  in  such  proclamation 
acept  at  such  time  or  times,  and  under  such  regulations  or  orders,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the  President  shall  prescribe."  The 
oecQtive  administration  of  these  statutory'  provisions  is  confided  to  the  War 
Tnde  Board,  and  the  Executive  order  of  October  12,  1917,  has  vested  in  the 
tetrd  full  power  and  authority  to  issue  or  withhold  or  refuse  licenses  for  the  im- 
portation of  all  articles  whose  importation  may  be  controlled  by  any  proclama- 
tkm  issued  imder  section  11  of  the  "  trading  with  the  enemy  act" 

Bnemy  trade, — Section  3  (a)  of  the  '*  trading  with  the  enemy  act "  makes 
It  anlawfal  for  any  person  in  the  United  States,  except  under  the  license  of 
the  President, "  to  trade  or  attempt  to  trade,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  wlthj 
to,  or  tnm,  or  tor,  on  account  of,  or  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any 
other  person  with  Imowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  other 
fenon  is  an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy  "  (as  defined  in  the  act)  "  or  Is  conduct- 
ing or  taking  part  in  such  trade,  directly  or  indirectly,  for,  or  on  account  of, 
or  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy."  Section  4 
(0)  of  the  act  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy  to  continue 
to  do  business  in  the  United  States  except  under,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
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terms  of  the  license  of  the  President  The  power  and  authority  to  teroe 
licenses  for  the  acts,  which  are  prohibited  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the 
"  trading  with  enemy  act,"  and  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sucb 
licenses  are  liljewlse  vested  In  the  War  Trade  Board  by  the  Executive  order 
of  October  12,  1917 ;  and  this  order  grants  to  the  board  similar  power  to  issue 
licenses  permitting  an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy  or  partnership  of  which  an 
enemy  or  ally  of  enemy  Is  or  was  a  member  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
**  assume  or  use  any  name  other  than  that  by  which  such  enemy  or  partnership 
was  ordinarily  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  an  act  which  is  made 
unlawful,  except  under  license  from  the  President,  by  section  4  (6)  of  Uie  act 

Oeneral  pubUcatians. — ^The  publications  so  far  issued  Include:  (a)  "Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  War  Trade  Board;"  (6)  "Directory  of  the  War  Trade 
Board,"  which  has  an  organization  of  some  1,500  persons;  (c)  press  notices, 
which  are  Issued  through  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  to  the  dailj 
press,  and  also  are  published  In  Commerce  Reports  of  the  I>epartment  of  Com* 
merce:  (d)  a  manual,  which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  and  is  intended 
for  all  shippers  and  Importers  who  will  be  interested;  (e)  "Enemy  Trading 
Lists,"  prepared  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  containing  a  list  of  the  firms  as  are 
Indicated  by  the  title. 

Method  of  diMtribution  of  publications, — General  publications  are  dlstribnted 
by  mall  gratuitously. 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — ^''Joumal  of  the  War  Trade 
Board,"  which  Is  Issued  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  sent 
free  to  all  on  the  regular  mailing  list  of  War  Trade  Board ;  others  can  obtain 
copies  from  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Ldst  of  publications, — ^A  list  of  our  publications  Is  available  for  distribation. 

MaUinff  lists, — A  mailing  list,  consisting  of  16,000  names,  of  Industrial  and 
commercial  organizations  interested  in  exports  and  Imports,  to  whom  our  publi- 
cations are  sent  without  charge,  Is  maintained. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  publications  should  be  made  to  the  Dlvisl(Hi 
of  Information,  War  Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.  C 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Chairman;  Chairman  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  Secretary ;  Assistant  Secretary ;  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

Oeneral  information  and  duties. — ^The  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  was  appointed  by  the  President,  pursuant  to  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1915  (naval  appropriation  act,  public  No.  273,  Sixty-Uilnl 
Congress).  Its  membership  consists  of  two  officers  of  the  Army,  two  officers 
of  the  Navy,  a  representative  each  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  together 
with  one  member  from  the  Treasury  Department  and  four  professors  from 
various  universities  who  are  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  aeronautical  sxience, 
or  skilled  in  aeronautical  engineering  or  its  allied  sciences.  All  the  members, 
as  such,  serve  wthout  compensation. 

The  duties  of  the  committee,  as  provided  by  Congress,  are  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  flight,  with  a  view  to  their  prac- 
tical solution,  and  to  determine  the  problems  which  should  be  experimentally 
attacked,  and  to  discuss  their  solution  and  their  application  to  practical 
questions.  The  conmiittee's  research  laboratory  and  experimental  station  H 
located  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia. 

Meetings  of  the  full  committee  are  held  semiannually.  In  April  and  October, 
and  meetings  of  the  executive  committee,  to  which  is  delegated  full  power,  are 
held  monthly,  or  oftener,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Oeneral  publications, — (o)  General  Specifications  Covering  Requirements  of 
Aeronautic  Instruments  (Report  No.  8).  (6)  Nomenclature  for  Aeronautics 
(Report  No.  9). 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — Free,  through  this  office 

Annual  and  other  periodical  publications. — First,  Second,  and  Third  Annual 
Reports.  Sold  through  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  distributed  fre^ 
through  this  ofllce.  Sale  price.  First  Annual  Report,  30  cents;  Second  Annual 
Report,  $1. 

The  First  Annual  Report  contains  the  following  technical  reports:  No.  1. 
Report  on  behavior  of  aeroplanes  in  gusts,  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  <d 
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TediDologj ;  No.  2,  Report  on  investigation  of  Pltot  tubes,  by  the  United  States 
Boreau  of  Standards;  No.  3,  Report  on  investigations  of  aviation  wires  and 
csbles,  their  fastenings  and  connections,  by  John  A.  Roebllng's  Sons  Co. ;  No.  4, 
I*re!iininQry  r^x)rt  on  the  problem  of  the  atmosphere  in  relation  to  aeronautics, 
by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin ;  No.  5,  Report  on  relative  worth  of  improvements  on 
fabrics,  by  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  No.  C,  Report  on  investigation  of 
halloon  and  aeroplane  fabrics,  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. ;  No.  7,  Report 
00  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  present  types  of  internal-combustion  engines  for 
ilrcraft,  by  Columbia  University. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  contains  the  following  technical  reports:  No.  8, 
General  specifications  covering  requirements  of  aeronautic  instruments;  No.  9, 
Nomenclature  for  aeronautics;  No.  10,  Mufflers  for  aeronautic  engines;  No.  11, 
Gasoline  carbureter  design ;  No.  12,  £bcperimental  researches  on  the  resistance 
of  air. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  contains  the  following  publications :  No.  13,  Meteor- 
ology and  aeronautics ;  No.  14,  ESxperlmental  research  on  air  propellers ;  No.  15, 
Nomenclature  for  aeronautics;  No.  16,  The  stretching  of  the  fabric  and  the 
deformation  of  the  hull  in  full  balloons ;  No.  17,  An  investigation  of  the  elements 
which  contribute  to  statical  and  dynamical  stability  and  of  the  effects  of  varia- 
tion in  those  elements ;  No.  18,  Aerofoihs  and  aerofoil  structural  combinations ; 
No.  19,  Periodic  8tres.ses  In  gyroscopic  bodies  with  application  to  air  screws; 
No.  20,  Aerodynamic  coefficients  and  equivalents  in  different  systems  of  units ; 
No.  21,  Theory  of  an  airplane  encountering  gusts,  II;  No.  22,  Fabrics  for 
aeronautic  construction ;  No.  23,  Aeronautic  power  plant  investigations. 

Mailing  lUts, — ^A  free  mailing  list  is  maintained  for  all  publications.  Appli* 
eatloos  should  be  made  to  committee. 

Correspondence. — Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  AIRCRAFT  BOARD. 

Principal  <ndminl8trative  officials, — Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  Army,  Chief  Constructor  of  Navy,  two  Colonels  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
Army,  Captain,  U.  S.  Navy  and  Lieutenant  Commander;  Secretary  to  Board. 

General  information  and  du^ie^.— Supervise  and  direct  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  respective  departments,  the 
purchase,  production  and  manufacture  of  aircraft  and  accessories,  ordnance 
tod  materials ;  to  make  recommendation  as  to  contracts  and  their  distribution 
in  coimection  with  the  foregoing. 

General  publications. — ^No  publications  available  for  distribution  have  been 
IsBoed  by  this  board  at  the  present  time. 

ALIEN  PROPERTY  CUSTODIAN, 

Principal  administrative  ojfflcials. — ^Alien  Property  Custodian,  Managing  Di- 
rector, Directors  of  Bureaus  of  Administration,  Trusts,  Investigation  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  President  has  delegated  to  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  the  following  powers  and  duties  under  the  trading  with  the 
aemy  act: 

The  executive  administration  of  all  the  provisions  of  section  7  (a),  section  7 
(c),  and  section  7  (d),  including  power  to  require  reports  and  extend  the  time 
for  filing  the  same,  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  provisions  of  section 
7  (a)  and  including  the  power  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  provisions 
of  section  7  (c),  to  require  the  conveyance,  etc.,  to  the  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dlaii  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  require,  of  any  money  or 
odier  properties  owing  to  or  belonging  to  or  held  for  or  on  account  of  any  enemy 
or  ally  of  an  enemy  not  holding  a  license  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act  which,  after  investigation,  said  Alien  Property 
Custodian  shall  determine  is  so  owing,  etc. 

The  Alien  Property  Custodian  is  required  by  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
tct  to  deposit  all  moneys  coming  into  his  hands  hi  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  he  invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  United  States  bonds 
or  certificates  of  Indebtedness.  With  resi)ect  to  all  other  property  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  has  all  the  powers  of  a  common-law  trustee.    AU 
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or  properties  are  to  be  consenred  during  the  war  and  after  the  end  of  the  war 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  Congress  shall  direct 

General  publications. — ^As  this  bureau  has  been  but  recently  organized,  there 
are  no  general  publications  available  for  distribution,  except:  (1)  The  Act  to 
define,  regulate,  and  punish  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Approved  October  6,  1917,  Public  No.  91,  65th  Congress. 

(2)  Leaflets  prepared  by  the  managing  directors  for  the  general  public,  de- 
scribing the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

(3)  Circular  of  Information. — ^A.  P.  C. — ^97,  and  sets  of  forms  used  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Method  of  distribution, — ^The  general  publications  noted  above  are  available 
for  free  distribution. 

Annual  reports, — ^The  only  report  so  far  issued  is  the  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  1917  containing  19  pages  and  printed  as  H.  £k>c.  No.  840,  65th  Cong., 
2d  session. 

Mailing  Lists. — ^There  are  no  mailing  lists  at  present,  but  the  several  deposi- 
taries throughout  the  country  and  in  the  Insular  possessions  are  advised  from 
time  to  time  of  rulings  made. 

Correspondence. — All  communications  requesting  information  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  Washington,  D.  C. 

• 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION. 

Principal  officials  of  each  country. — ^United  States  Section:  Chairman  and 
two  other  members,  Secretary,  Counsel  for  United  Statea  Canadian  Section: 
Chairman  and  two  other  members.  Secretary,  Counsel  for  Canada. 

General  information  and  duties. — The  International  Joint  Commission  was 
created  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  cases  in- 
volving the  use  or  obstruction  or  diversion  of  waters  forming  the  international 
boundary  or  crossing  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  addition,  under  Article  IX  of  the  treaty,  any  questions  or  matters  of  differ- 
ence arising  between  the  high  contracting  parties  involving  the  rights,  obliga- 
tions, or  Interests  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  either 
in  relation  to  each  other  or  to  their  respective  Inhabitants,  may  be  referred  to 
the  commission  for  report  thereon  by  either  Government  or  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  two  Governments.  Under  Article  X  of  the  treaty  similar  matters  of 
difference  between  the  two  Governments  may  be  referred  to  the  commission  for 
determination  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  Governments.  It  Is  not  a  part 
of  any  executive  department  except  to  the  extent  of  having  Its  appropriation 
disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

General  publications. — ^The  list  of  topics  discussed  In  its  publications  are 
confined  to  the  cases  which  come  before  it  for  settlement,  and  In  the  main 
relate  to  changes  In  the  levels  of  the  boundary  waters.  In  this  respect  It  U 
similar  to  any  court  of  law  whose  subjects  or  topics  are  confined  to  the  cases 
filed  before  it  The  list  of  cases  to  date  Includes :  Kettle  Falls,  Watrous  Island 
Boom,  St  Marys  River  Power,  Shoal  Lake  Diversion,  St.  Croix  River  Power, 
St.  Mary  and  Milk  Rivers,  Livingstone  Channel,  Pollution  of  Boundary  Waters, 
and  Lake  of  the  Woods  Investigation. 

Distribution  of  publications. — ^All  publications  are  distributed  free,  as  long 
as  copies  are  available. 

Annual  publications. — There  are  no  annual  publications.  Whether  the  pub- 
lication be  a  final  report  In  an  Investigation,  a  report  of  testimony  taken,  or 
arguments  of  counsel  or  a  decision,  or  whatever  its  character.  It  is  published 
as  soon  after  completed  as  possible. 

List  of  publications. — ^A  list  of  publications  to  date  has  recently  been  Issued. 
No  monthly  list  Is  printed. 

Mailing  lists. — ^A  mailing  list  for  each  case  or  Investigation  Is  maintained 
and  a  general  mailing  list  to  receive  all  publications  printed. 

Maps. — In  the  Investigations  of  the  levels  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which 
are  about  completed,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  was  surveyed,  and 
maps  covering  the  portions  surveyed  were  published,  including  about  40  differ- 
ent maps.  This  is  the  only  case  to  date  where  the  commission  has  prepare<l 
maps,  and  it  was  done  In  order  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  reference  sub- 
mitted by  the  two  Governments. 

Correspondence. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
International  Joint  Commission,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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INTERNATIONAL  (MEXICAN)  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION. 

PrindjHd  administrative  offlcUUs. — ^American  Section :  CommissioDer,  Consult- 
ti«  Ehiglneer,  Secretary,  Disbursing  Officer. 

Publication$, — Report  of  the  Boundary  Commission  upon  the  Survey  and 
Remarldng  of  the  Boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  West  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  1891  to  1806.  Published  in  four  volumes.  (Report,  illus.,  2 
rols.,  TOl.  1,  illus. ;  240  pages;  maps  (26),  1  vol.;  engravings  (258  illus.),  1 
Tol.)  This  report  is  not  available  for  general  distribution,  but  can  be  con- 
salted  at  the  Library  of  (Dongress  and  at  that  of  the  State  Department 

COMMISSION  FOR  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
WATERS  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

Prificipal  administrative  offlcials, — Commissioner,  Engineer  and  Disbursing 
Officer. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^This  commission  was  authorized  by  the 
protocol  of  May  6,  1896,  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  their 
treaty  of  1848,  article  21  (reaffirmed  in  1853,  article  7;  1884,  article  5;  and 
1889,  article  8),  authorizing  the  appointment  of  "commissioners"  to  settle 
•any  disagreement"  or  "differences"  between  the  two  countries.  Jt  is  com- 
monly called  "  Commission  for  the  Equitable  Distribution  of  the  Waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  " — the  boundary  for  about  1,3(X)  miles  between  these  two  nations.  Its 
diief  functions  are  "  to  study  the  questions  in  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,"  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  best  mode  of 
controlling  and  conserving  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  for  the  making 
<rf  a  treaty  on  the  subject  between  the  two  Republics,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
neasore  and  equitably  divide  the  waters  of  and  in  the  Rio  Grande  between 
the  two  countries,  to  lessen  or  avoid  international  complications  and  local 
dissensions  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  the  people  thereof. 
(See  Diplomatic  and  CJonsular  appropriation  act  approved  June  30,  1914.) 

PubUcations. — (1)  Proceedings  of  the  International  (Water)  Boundary  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico,  Treaties  of  1884  and  1889.  Equitable  Dis- 
tritmtion  of  the  Waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  2  large  volumes,  illustrated, 
with  mapa  Vol.  1,  pp.  1-227 ;  voL  2,  pp.  228-488,  with  index.  This  publication 
is  not  available  for  general  distribution  but  can  be  consulted  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  that  of  the  State  Department 

(2)  Silt  in  the  Rio  Grande,  by  W.  W.  Follett  102-page  pamphlet,  with  dia- 
grams and  tables  in  regard  to  quantity  of  silt  in  Rio  Grande.  Not  available 
for  distribution.  Copies  can  be  consulted  in  Library  of  Congress  and  that  of 
the  State  Department 

INTERNATIONAL    (CANADIAN)     BOUNDARY    COMMIS- 
SIONS. 

70B  DEFINING  AND  KABKING  BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA,  EXCEPT  ON  QBEAT  LAKES  AND  ST.  LAW- 
BENCS  BIVEB.  EOB  MABXINa  AND  StTBVEYING  BOXTNDABY 
BETWEEN   ALASKA  AND  CANADA. 

Principal  administrative  offlcials, — ^United  States  Section:  (Commissioner, 
Engineer  to  the  Commissions,  Chief  C^erk  and  Disbursing  Officer.  Canadian 
Section:  Commissioner. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^These  commissions  were  authorized  by 
eoQventions  or  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  follows : 

L  Southeastern  Alaslsa.  or  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  British  Colum- 
bia.   Length,  862  miles. 

Article  VI  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  questions  between  the  two  countries  with  re- 
spect to  the  boundary  line  between  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  British 
Possessions  in  North  America,  signed  at  Washington  January  24,  1903,  stipu- 
lated ^at  when  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  received  the  decision 
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of  the  tribunal  upon  the  questions  submitted  as  provided  In  the  foregoing  arti- 
cles, which  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties,  they  will  at 
once  appoint,  each  on  its  own  behalf,  one  or  more  scientific  experts,  who  shall 
with  all  convenient  speed  proceed  to  lay  down  the  boundary  line  In  conformity 
with  such  decision. 

2.  The  boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada,  along  tlie  one  hundred  and 
forty-first  meridian.     Length,  625  miles. 

The  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  providing  for 
the  surveying  and  marking  out  upon  the  ground  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
first  degree  of  west  longitude  where  said  meridian  forms  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington April  21,  1906,  stipulated  that  each  Government  shall  appoint  one  com- 
missioner, with  whom  may  be  associated  such  surveyors,  astronomers,  and  other 
assistants  as  each  Government  may  elect,  who  shall  locate  the  boundary  line, 
erect  the  necessary  boundary  marks,  make  the  necessary  surveys,  and  file 
duplicate  records  with  their  respective  Governments. 

3.  The  United  States  and  Canada  boundary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  the  St  Lawrence  River  and  Great  Lakes.  Length 
2  647  miles. 

*  Articles  i.  II,  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  entitled  "  Canadian  International  Boundary,"  signed 
at  Washington  April  11,  1908,  stipulated  that  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  appoint  without  delay  an  expert  geographer  or  surveyor  as  com- 
missioner, and  the  commissioners  so  appointed  shall  jointly  execute  the  neces- 
Hary  surveys,  repair  existing  boundary  marks,  erect  additional  boundary  marks, 
and  lay  down  the  boundary  line  In  accordance  with  the  existing  treaties  upon 
quadruplicate  sets  of  accurate  modern  charts,  prepared  or  adopted  by  them 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  said  charts  so  marked  shall  be  filed  with  each  Gov- 
ernment, and  said  commissioners  shall  also  prepare,  in  duplicate,  and  file  wltli 
each  Government  a  joint  report  or  reports,  describing  In  detail  the  course  of 
the  boundary  so  marked  by  them,  and  the  character  and  location  of  the  sev- 
eral monuments  and  boundary  marks  and  ranges  marking  It 

Publications, — The  commissions  have  no  publications  as  yet  ready  for  dis- 
tribution, either  maps,  books,  or  reports. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SECTION  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL HIGH  COMMISSION. 

Principal  administrative  officials. — Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  seven  additional 
members.  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary. 

General  information  and  duties, — ^The  United  States  section  of  the  Inter- 
national High  Commission  received  legal  recognition  In  an  act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1916.  It  consists  of  the  nine  representatives  of  the  United  States 
on  the  International  High  Commission,  There  are  19  other  national  sec- 
tions of  this  commission  representing  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South 
America.  The  commission  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1915  pursuant  to  a 
recommendation  of  the  First  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  held  In 
Washington  May  24-29,  1915.  It  alms  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity  and  n 
more  liberal  spirit  In  the  commercial  law  and  administrative  regulations  In  the 
American  Republics  and  more  stable  financial  relations  between  I^tln  Anierlcn 
and  the  United  States.  Its  work  is  coordinated  and  directed  by  a  central  ex- 
ecutive council,  at  present  composed  of  the  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  sec- 
retary general  of  the  United  States  section  (the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe).  Its  first  general  meeting  was 
held  at  Buenos  Aires  April  3-12,  1916,  and  future  meetings  will  be  held  bienni- 
ally. 

By  virtue  of  the  act  of  February  7  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  ex 
officio  chairman  of  the  United  States  section  and  Its  funds  are  expendable 
under  his  direction.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  States 
section  Is  In  the  Treasury  Deportment  at  Washington. 

It  Is  proposed  to  hold  other  Pan  American  financial  conferences  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  financial  and  trade  problems  and  of  pro- 
moting wider  acquaintance  among  the  banking  and  commercial  communities  of 
the  Americas. 
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General  imblicatUmt. — ^The  commission's  pnblicatlQns  deal  with  uniformity 
of  the  coiDiuercial  law  of  the  American  Republics,  and  with  the  improvement 
at  tbelr  financial  and  commercial  r^ations.  Its  publications  may  be  llste<l  as 
beioDging  in  the  three  general  categories  of:  (a)  Commercial  law;  (b)  public 
doftDce;  (o)  fiscal  regulations.  The  Secretary  General  has  already  pubiished 
memofaDda  and  treaty  drafts  with  reference  to  an  iBternatlonal  gold  clearance 
fnnd  and  with  reference  to  the  fiscal  regulations  governing  commercial 
trflfelers;  and  also  translations  of  uniform  commercial  laws  of  the  United 
States,  with  commentary. 

Dittribution  of  publicatUmt. — Publications  are  furnished  only  upon  request. 

Awual  publications. — ^The  Office  of  the  Secretary  General  has  no  annual  pub- 
Ucatioo.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Del^;ation  to  the  first  general  meeting 
aS  the  Commission  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  April  S-12,  1016,  may  serve  as  a  gen 
tfti  report  of  the  work  of  the  Ck>mmission  up  to  the  spring  of  1916.  This  waft 
poblished  as  a  public  document,  having  been  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  A  limited  number  of  cc^ies  are  available  at  the  olBce  of  the  Secre- 
ttry  General.  The  Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
fcreDce,  a  document  containing  the  record  of  the  meeting  from  which  the  com- 
mission emanated,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Gofemment  Printing  OflSce,  at  $1  per  copy. 

Correspondence, — Address:  Secretary  General.  United  States  Section,  Inter- 
ofttioDal  High  Commission,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNITED  STATES  GEOGRAPHIC  BOAED. 

IfKMBEES  OF  BOARD. 

Hrdrographic  and  Geodetic  Engineer,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Depart- 
sent  of  Commerce,  is  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Geographer,  Census  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce  (secretary  of  the 
board). 

Chief  Clerk,  General  Land  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior  (chairman 
execative  committee). 

Superintendent,  Division  of  Salaries  and  Allowances,  Post  Office  Department. 

Asistant  Forester,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Topographer,  Post  Office  Department 

Ethnologist  In  Charge,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

Odef,  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Department  of  State. 

Chief  Geographer,  Geological  Survey,  Interior  Department. 

Member  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Editor  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Division,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

ObM  of  Proof  Section,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Hydrographer,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Superintendent,  Library  and  Naval  War  Records  Office,  Department  of  the 
Na?y. 

Member  (General  Staff  Corps,  Army,  War  Department 

Oenerol  information  and  duties, — ^By  Executive  order  of  August  10,  1906,  the 
oAdtl  title  of  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic  Names  was  changed  to 
United  States  Geographic  Board  and  its  duties  enlarged. 

The  board  passes  on  all  unsettled  questions  concerning  geographic  nnnies 
whidi  arise  in  the  departments,  as  well  as  determining,  changing,  and  fixing 
place  names  within  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions,  and  all  names 
oQ^rted  by  any  ofi^r  of  the  Government  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  before 
publication.  The  decisions  of  the  board  are  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  depart- 
De&tB  of  the  Ck)vemment  as  standard  authority. 

Advisory  powers  were  granted  the  board  concerning  the  preparation  of  maps 
compiled,  or  to  be  compiled.  In  the  various  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
aent,  with  a  special  view  to  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplications  of 
work,  and  for  the  unification  and  improvement  of  the  scales  of  maps,  of  the 
lynbols  and  conventions  used  upon  them  and  of  the  methods  of  representing 
relifl  AU  suc^  projects  as  are  of  Importance  shall  be  submitted  to  this  board 
for  idvioe  before  being  undertaken. 
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Publicatioiis, — ^The  United  States  Geographic  Board  issues  but  one  publica- 
tion«  and  that  is  the  report  covering  the  decisions  of  the  board.  The  fourth 
report  of  the  board,  issued  several  months  ago,  contains  all  of  the  decisions  ren- 
dered from  the  organization  of  the  board  in  1890  to  July,  1916. 

These  annual  reports  are  for  free  distribution  as  long  as  copies  are  available. 

Requests  for  reports  should  be  addressed  to:  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Geographic  Board,  Washington,  D.  O. 

THE  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Principal  administrative  officials, — Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  five  additional 
members  of  the  Commission,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  (an  Army  officer), 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary.  (All  members  of  the  commission  are  nonresidents, 
and  serve  without  pay.) 

General  information  and  duties. — By  act  approved  May  17,  1910,  Congress 
created  as  a  permanent  body  the  national  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  The  com- 
mission is  "composed  of  seven  well-qualified  judges  of  the  fine  arts,"  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President  and  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years  each, 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  organic  act  Congress  directs  that  "  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  conmilssion  to  advise  upon  the  location  of  statues,  fountains,  and 
monuments  in  the  public  squares,  streets,  and  parks  in  the  District  of  (Columbia, 
and  upon  the  selection  of  models  for  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  erected 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the  selection  of  the  artists 
for  the  execution  of  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  charged  by  law  to 
determine  such  questions  in  each  case  to  call  for  such  advice.  The  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Capitol  Building  of  the  United 
States  and  the  building  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  conunission  shall  also 
advise  generally  upon  questions  of  art  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  President 
or  by  any  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress." 

By  Executive  order  dated  October  25, 1910,  the  President  directed  that  "  Plans 
for  no  public  building  to  be  erected  in  the  District  of  Olumbla  for  the  General 
Gk)vernment  shall  be  hereafter  finally  approved  by  the  officer  duly  authorized 
until  after  such  officer  shall  have  submitted  the  plans  to  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  created  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  17,  1910,  for  Its  comment  and 
advice." 

On  February  2,  1912,  the  President  directed  the  commission  to  advise  the 
officer  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  any  of  the  grounds  in  the  city  of  Washington  under  his  charge  whenever 
such  advice  Is  asked  for  by  that  officer.  That  officer  now  uniformly  consults 
the  commission  regarding  details  of  the  development  of  all  the  parks  and  res- 
ervations under  his  control. 

On  November  28,  1913,  the  President  Issued  the  following  Executive  order: 
"  It  Is  hereby  ordered  that  whenever  new  structures  are  to  be  erected  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Covernment  which 
affect  In  any  Important  way  the  appearance  of  the  city,  or  whenever  questions 
involving  matters  of  art  and  with  which  the  Federal  Government  Is  concerned 
are  to  be  determined,  final  action  shall  not  be  taken  until  such  plans  and 
questions  have  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  designated  under 
file  act  of  Congress  of  May  17,  1910,  for  comment  and  advice." 

In  order  that  the  development  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  proceed  har- 
moniously both  under  Federal  and  District  jurisdictions,  the  President  has 
requested  the  Board  of  Conmilssloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  consult 
the  Conmalsslon  of  Fine  Arts  on  matters  of  art  falling  under  their  jurisdlctlou 
and  control. 

The  duties  of  the  conmilssion,  therefore,  now  embrace  advising  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  the  public  squares,  streets,  and 
parks  in  the  District  of  (Columbia;  upon  the  selection  of  models  for  statues, 
fountains,  and  monuments  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  selection  of  the  artists  for  their  execution ;  upon  the  plans  and  designs 
for  public  structures  and  parks  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  upon 
all  questions  Involving  matters  of  art  with  which  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned. In  addition,  the  commission  advises  upon  general  questions  of  art 
whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  the  President  or  any  committee  of  Congress. 
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Ooogrefls  has  stipulated  in  many  recent  enactments  that  the  plans  for  certain 
derignated  buildings,  monum^its,  etc,  must  be  approved  by  the  commission  be- 
fore they  can  be  accepted  by  the  Government 

PnbliettHont. — ^The  only  publication  regularly  issued  is  the  Annual  Report  for 
fiscal  year,  which  deals  with  the  decisioas  of  the  ccnnmission  as  to  the  artistic 
appearances  of  public  buildings,  grounds,  monuments,  etc.  It  Is  sent  free  of 
charge  to  those  interested.  Requests  should  be  made  to  the  Ck>mmisslon  of 
Fine  Arts,  Washington,  D.  O. 

ARLINGTON  MEMORIAL  AMPHITHEATER  COMMISSION. 

Principal  adtninUtrative  officials. — Secretary  of  War  (Chairman) ;  Secretary 
of  the  Navy ;  Superintendent  United  States  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds ;  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Commander  Camp  No.  171, 
United  Confederate  Veterans  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  Representative  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans;  Eicecutive  and  Disbursing  Officer;  Chief  Clerk. 

Otneral  information  and  duties, — ^The  commission  is  authorized  to  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  Memorial  Amphitheater  at  the  Arlington  National 
Oemet^. 

Publications. — ^The  commission  has  not  issued  any  publications  available  for 
distribution. 

national'  home    for    DISABLED    VOLUNTEER 

SOLDIERS. 

[Headqoarten :  National  MiUtaiy  Home,  Dayton,  Ohio.] 

Prindpal  administrative  officials, — ^Board  of  Managers:  The  President,  The 
Chief  Justice.  The  Secretary  of  War,  ex  officio ;  President,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  First 
Vice  President ;  Second  Vice  President ;  Secretary ;  Three  Additional  Members, 
OlBcers  of  the  Board:  General  Treasurer;  Assistant  General  Treasurer  and 
Asistant  Inspector  General,  Inspector  General  and  Chief  Surgeon,  Assistant 
Inspector  Genera^. 

General  information  and  duties. — Homes  for  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  the 
Nation  who  have  been  disabled  are  maintained  by  the  board  at  the  following 
places:  Central  Branch,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Pacific  Branch,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. ; 
Northwestern  Branch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Marion  Branch,  Marion,  Ind, ;  Eastern 
Branch,  Togus,  Me. ;  Danville  Branch.  Danville,  111. ;  Southern  Branch,  Hamp- 
toD,  Va.;  Mountain  Brancli,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.;  Western  Branch,  Leaven- 
worth, Kan& ;  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

PMicatUms. — ^The  only  publication  issued  for  general  distribution  is  the 
Annual  Report.  Under  the  law  the  Board  of  Managers  is  required  to  make  an 
annual  rqwrt  to  Congress.  This  report  covers  in  detail  the  accounts  and  opera- 
tions of  the  liome  and  the  several  branches  of  the  home,  with  statistics  as  to 
membership,  etc.,  and  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  at  its  several 
meetings  during  the  year.  This  report  is  printed  as  a  House  document  and  is 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Correqpondence  relative  to  home  should  be  addressed  to  Dayton,  Ohio. 

UNITED  STATES  SOLDIERS'  HOME, 

(Regular  Army.) 

PriinHpal  administrative  officials. — ^Board  of  Commissioners :  Governor  of  the 
Home  (a  retired  Army  oflacer).  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  Army,  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Officers  of  the  Home  (residing  at  the  Home,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.) :  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Attend- 
ing Surgeon,  Executive  Clerk. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  Soldiers'  Home  Is  the  place  to  which 
retired  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  after  20  years*  service,  can  live  free 
of  all  expense.  The  home  was  maintained  previous  to  1908  by  a  small  contri- 
bution from  each  enlisted  man  in  the  Regular  Army,  but  now  only  by  fines  and 
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forfeitures.  The  home  Is  located  in  a  reservatioii  of  aboat  500  acres  in  the 
northwest  section  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  at>out  4  miles  from  the  Capitol, 
and  Includes  administration,  dormitory,  mess,  hospital,  and  other  buildings, 
with  accommodations  for  1,500  veterans. 

PuhUcaHcns, — ^The  only  publication  issued  by  the  home  is  the  annual  r^nrt, 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  War  under  act  of  Congress,  and  printed  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Requests  for  the  report  should  be  addressed  to 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  U.  S.  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  O. 

BOARD  OF  EOAD  COMMISSIONEES  FOE  ALASKA, 

(Juneau,  Alaska.) 

Principal  odminittraHv^  offloiaU. — President,  Bngineer  Officer,  Disbundng 
Officer. 

President  of  the  Commission  (a  United  States  Army  officer). 

Bngineer  Officer  (a  United  States  Army  officer). 

Disbursing  Officer  (a  United  States  Army  officer). 

Oeneral  information  and  duties. — ^The  Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for 
Alaska  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  27,  1905  (sec.  2), 
amended  by  the  act  approved  May  14,  1906.  Blinds  for  the  work  are  derived 
from  a  tax  fund  collected  in  Alaska  and  from  special  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  through  military  committees.  The  work  of  the  board  is  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  War  Department  has  fixed 
the  organization  of  the  board  as  follows : 

The  senior  officer  on  duty  to  be  designated  as  the  president,  and  engineer 
officer  shall  have  general  charge  of  tbe  operations  of  the  board,  and  shall 
approve  and  certify,  on  behalf  of  the  board,  all  vouchers  and  expenditures. 

The  assistant  to  president  and  assistant  engineer  officer  shall  supervise 
the  work  of  construction  in  the  field,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  creating 
the  board. 

The  third  officer  shalU  upon  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  provided 
in  the  law  as  amended,  act  as  secretary  and  disbursing  officer  of  the  board. 

Publications, — The  only  publication  Issued  by  the  conmiission  is  the  Annual 
Report  giving  an  account  of  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  in  Alaska. 
This  report  is  published  about  November  1  of  each  year,  and  is  available  for 
free  distribution,  a  mailing  list  being  maintained  for  this  purpose ;  and  names 
are  placed  thereon  by  request  of  parties  interested. 

A  map  of  Alaska,  Issued  in  1916,  is  available  for  free  distribution  to  the 
various  bureaus  of  the  Government,  and  is  sold  to  others  at  $1  per  copy. 

Correspondence, — ^Requests  for  publications  should  be  addressed  to  Disburs- 
ing  Officer,  Alaska  Road  Commission,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

COMMISSION  ON  NAVY  YARDS  AND  NAVAL  STATIONS. 

Commissioners. — ^Two  Rear  Admirals,  United  States  Navy ;  Chief  Constructor. 
United  States  Navy;  two  C^vil  Engineers,  United  States  Navy  (five  members). 

Oeneral  information  and  duties, — ^Appolnted  by  direction  of  the  President  to 
carry  out  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  29,  1916,  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  navy  yards,  naval  stations,  and  submarine  and  aviatiou 
bases. 

OeneraZ  publications, — ^Preliminary  Report  No.  1,  General  Discussion  of  Re- 
quirements of  Navy  Yards,  Naval  Stations,  Submarine  and  Aviation  Bases. 
December  30, 1916 ;  Report  No.  2,  Additional  Navy  Yard  on  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  January  24,  1917 ;  Report  No.  3,  Submarine  and  Aviation  Bases 
on  the  Southern  California  Coast,  January  31,  1917;  Report  No.  4,  Submarine 
and  Aviation  Bases  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States.  May  14,  1917; 
Report  No.  5,  Pinal  Report  on  Additional  Navy  Yard  on  Pacific  Coast,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1917 ;  Report  No.  6,  Navy  Yards,  Submarine  and  Aviation  Bases  on  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  of  the  United  States,  January  15,  1918. 

MetJiod  of  distribution  of  general  publications. — Reports  have  thus  far  only 
been  printed  for  the  use  of  Congress,  and  the  reports  are  not  available  for 
general  distribution  at  the  present  time. 

Correspondence, — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Oommlssldn  on 
Navy  Yards  and  Naval  Stations,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D  (X 
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BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

J^fincipal  adrnkUstrative  ajfldaU. — Cbairman  and  nine  other  members,  Sec- 
retary. 

OtaienU  information  and  duties, — ^Tbe  Board  of  Indian  Ck)mmissloners,  cre- 
tted  in  1869,  is  a  body  of  unpaid  citizens,  appointed  by  the  President,  who  main- 
tain an  office  In  Washington,  for  the  expenses  of  which  and  of  travel  Congress 
ippropriates.  The  board  is  not  a  bureau  or  division  of  any  department,  but  Is 
porposely  Icept  reasonably  Independent  and  afforded  opportunities  for  Investi- 
gation in  order  that  It  may  freely  express  an  intelligent  and  impartial  opinion 
coocemlng  Indian  legislation  and  administration.  Its  legal  duties  are  to  visit 
tad  inq;>ect  branches  of  the  Indian  Service,  to  cooperate  with  the  Commissioner 
at  Indian  Affairs  in  the  purchase  and  Inspection  of  Indian  supplies,  and  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  and  to  the  President  the  board 
lets  in  an  advisory  capacity,  with  respect  to  plans  of  civilizing  or  dealing  with 
tlie  Indians. 
Omeral  pubUaUiona. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  publications  Issued : 
Report  on  Conditions  among  Fort  Sill  Indians.  By  William  H.  Ketcham. 
1914.    (Pamphlet) 

Report  on  Conditions  among  Mescalero  Indians.  By  William  H.  Ketcham. 
1914.    (Pamphlet) 

Report  on  Conditions  among  Navajo  Indians.  By  Samuel  A.  Eliot  and 
WlUlam  H.  Ketcham.    1914.    (Pamphlet) 

Report  on  Conditions  among  Papago  Indians.  By  Samuel  A.  Eliot  and 
WflUam  H.  Ketcham.    1914.    (Pamphlet) 

Report  on  Conditions  among  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  By  Samuel  A. 
EUot  and  William  H.  Ketcham.    1914.     (Pamphlet) 

Report  on  Menominee  Indian  Reservation.  By  Edward  E.  Ayer.  1914. 
(Book.  150  pp.) 

Administration   of   Indian   Affairs   in  Canada.     By   F.   H.   Abbott.     1915. 
(Book,  148  pp.) 
Report  00  Flathead  and  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservations.    By  William  H. 
Ketcham.    1915.     (Book,  93  pp.) 

Conditions  among  the  Indians  of  Northwest  Coast  By  Samuel  A.  Eliot 
1W5.    (Book,  28  pp.) 

Method  of  distribution  of  general  publications, — The  above  publications  are 
distrlbnted  free  while  copies  are  available,  but  the  supply  Is  now  nearly 
eibansted. 

AmouoI  and  other  periodical  publications, — ^The  board  has  printed  annual 
reports,  giving  summaries  of  Its  work  of  visiting  and  inspecting  Indian  reserva* 
tlons  and  Indian  warehouses,  and  also  recommendations  on  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs  from  1669  to  1917.  The  following  Annual  Reports  are  sold  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office :  1871,  189  pp., 
doth,  25  cents ;  1872,  202  pp.,  doth,  80  cents ;  1874.  152  pp.,  cloth,  25  cents ; 
18^  164  pp.,  cloth,  25  cents ;  1876,  108  pp.,  map,  cloth,  25  cents ;  1879.  129  pp., 
map,  paper,  15  cents;  1881.  97  pp.,  map,  cloth.  20  cents;  1882,  67  pp.,  map, 
doth,  25  cents ;  1883,  76  pp.,  map,  cloth.  25  cents ;  1884,  72  pp..  map,  cloth,  25 
ceots;  1885,  137  pp.,  map,  cloth,  25  cents;  1887,  141  pp.,  map,  paper,  10  cenu; 
1888,  132  pp.,  map,  cloth.  25  cents ;  1889,  170  pp.,  map,  cloth,  25  cents ;  1890, 
196  pp.,  map,  cloth.  25  cents;  1891,  165  pp.,  map,  cloth,  25  cents;  1892,  169  pp., 
doth.  25  cents ;  1893,  168  pp.,  map.  cloth,  25  cents ;  1894,  168  pp.,  map,  cloth,  25 
cents;  1895.  120  pp..  map.  cloth,  25  cents;  1896.  138  pp.,  map.  cloth.  25  cents; 
1897,  84  pp..  map,  cloth,  25  cents ;  1898,  33  pp.,  map,  cloth,  25  cents ;  1899,  130 
DP,  map.  doth,  25  cents;  1900,  113  pp.,  map,  cloth,  25  cents;  1901,  82  pp.,  map, 
doth.  25  cents ;  1902,  35  pp.,  map,  cloth,  25  cents ;  1903,  31  pp.,  map.  cloth,  25 
cats;  1904,  29  pp..  map,  doth.  25  cents;  1905.  26  pp..  map,  cloth.  25  cents; 
2^,  81  pp.,  doth,  30  cents ;  1907.  35  pp..  paper  5  cents,  cloth  30  cents ;  1908. 
37pp.,  paper,  5  cents;  1909,  29  pp.,  cloth,  15  cents;  1911,  13  pp.,  paper,  5  cents; 
1912, 29  K).,  paper,  5  cents ;  1916,  38  pp.,  paper ;  1917,  66  pp.,  paper. 

lAtt  of  publications.— ifo  list  of  publications  Is  available  for  distribution 
except  Price  List  24,  issued  by  the  (Government  Printing  Office  on  Indians, 
whidi  contains  the  list  of  the  board's  annual  reports  that  are  for  sale. 

MaUing  lists, — ^Upon  request  names  are  put  on  a  free  mailing  list  for  annurd 
reports  and  any  other  publications  that  may  be  Issued. 

Correspondence, — ^Address  requests  for  general  publications  and  last  nnmial 
report  to  "Secretary,  Board  of  Indian  OmmisMoners,  Washington,  D.  C." 
Bequests  for  earlier  annual  reports  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Docnments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  O, 
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AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Principal  administrative  offtdala, — President  (The  President  of  the  United 
States) ;  Vice  President;  Treasurer  (The  CJomptroUer  of  the  Currency) ,  Conn- 
selor  (The  Solicitor  of  the  United  States);  Secretary.  Ontral  Committee: 
Chairman  (an  E3x-Presldent  of  the  United  States) ;  Vice  Chairman ;  seventeen 
additional  members  of  the  (Committee.  War  Council:  Chairman;  six  addi- 
tional members.    Administration :  General  Manager  and  CJomptroUer. 

General  information  and  duties. — ^The  American  Red  Cross  was  organized  In 
1881,  incorporated  in  1900,  and  reincorporated  by  act  of  CJongress  under  the 
existing  charter  In  1905.  It  is  a  relief  organization  with  Government  sanction, 
and,  as  such,  assists  the  Army  and  Navy  whenever  called  upon  to  help  care 
for  the  wounded  and  suffering.  It  furnishes  aid  to  civilians  In  battle-swept 
areas  suffering  directly  the  devastation  of  war.  It  Is  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  Army  and 
Navy.  It  also  helps  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  morale  of  American  fight- 
ing forces  by  looking  after  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  families  at  home. 
Apart  from  the  exigencies  of  war.  It  is  the  national  organization  for  adminis- 
tering relief  in  times  of  disaster,  flood,  famine  or  plague. 

General  publications, — ^The  Bureau  of  Publications  is  charged  with  the 
editing  and  publishing  of  what  Is  known  as  the  A.  R.  C.  series  of  pamphlets. 
These  pamphlets  have  serial  numbers  Indicative  of  the  general  type  of  activi- 
ties covered  by  the  publications.  They  are  In  the  main  directions  for  those 
engaging  in  these  activities  and  are  published  as  the  demand  arises  for  them. 
They  are  distributed  to  the  14  division  managers  of  the  various  Red  Cross  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  the  country  and  by  them  furnished  to  chapters,  which,  in 
turn,  send  them  to  their  branches,  auxiliaries,  and  indivlduala  They  are  for 
free  distribution.  • 

The  serial  numbers  assigned  to  the  pamphlets  are  as  follows :  Civilian  Rellet 
200-299 ;  Military  Relief,  300-S99 ;  Woman's  Work,  400-499 ;  General,  500-599 ; 
Bureau  of  Junior  Membership,  600-699 ;  Nursing  Service,  700-799.  The  current 
publications  are  as  follows:  Department  of  Civilian  Relief;  A.  R.  C.  200, 
Home  Service;  A.  R.  C  201,  Home  Service  Manual;  A.  R.  C.  202,  Upbuilding 
the  Nation's  Strength ;  A.  R.  C.  203,  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service.  Its 
purpose  and  scope;  A.  R.  C.  204  (in  course  of  preparation);  A.  R.  C.  205, 
Syllabus  of  Instruction  for  Home  Service  Instituted;  A.  R.  C.  206,  Chapter 
Ciourses  in  Home  Service;  A.  R.  C.  207,  Handbook  of  Information  for  Home 
Service  Sections ;  A.  R.  C.  208,  This  Side  the  Trenches. . 

Department  of  Military  Relief:  A.  R.  C.  800,  First  Aid  (Contests;  A.  R.  C.  301, 
First  Aid  Instruction ;  A.  R.  C.  302,  Sanitary  Training  Detachments ;  A.  R  C. 
303,  Llfe-Saving  Corps. 

Woman's  Work:  A.  R.  C  400,  Instructions  for  Knitting;  A.  R.  C.  401.  Surgi- 
cal Dressings  War  Manual ;  A.  R.  C.  402,  Comfort  Kits ;  A.  R.  C.  403,  Uniforms 
for  Red  Cross  Women  Workers  in  the  United  States ;  A.  R.  C.  404,  Suggestions 
for  Christmas  Packets ;  A.  R.  C.  405,  Hospital  Garments  and  Supplies ;  A.  R  C. 
406,  (Out  of  Print) ;  A.  R.  C.  407.  Refugee  Garments— Infants ;  A.  R.  C.  408, 
Refugee  Garments — Boys  and  Girls;  A.  R.  C.  409,  Refugee  Garments — ^Adults; 
A.  R.  C.  410,  Uniforms  for  Women  In  Forelgft  Service  (in  press). 

General:  A.  R.  C  500,  Chapter  and  By-Laws,  American  National  Red  Cross; 
A.  R.  C.  501,  Annual  report,  December  12,  1917. 

Department  of  Developm^it:  A.  R.  C.  600,  Junior  Membership;  A.  R.  C. 
601,  Story  of  the  Red  Cross;  A.  R.  C.  602,  Manual  on  War  Relief  Activities; 
A.  R.  C.  603,  Work  and  Spirit  of  the  Red  Cross;  A.  R.  C.  604,  A  program  of 
Junior  Red  Cross  Service  (in  press) ;  A.  R.  C.  605,  Agriculture  for  Junior  Red 
Cross. 

Nursing  Service:  A.  R.  C.  7(X),  Information  for  Dietitians;  A.  R.  C.  701, 
Emergency  Detachments ;  A.  R.  C.  702,  Instructions  for  Nurses  called  upon  for 
active  service;  A.  R.  C.  703,  Information  for  Applicants  to  the  Nursing  Serv- 
ice; A.  R.  C.  704,  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  Sick  (in  press); 
A.  R.  C.  705,  Home  Dietetics;  A.  R.  C.  706,  (In  course  of  preparation) ;  A.  R  G 
707,  Nurses'  Aids  (in  preparation). 

The  Bureau  of  Publicity  publishes  a  weekly  Bulletin,  press  notices  and  reports 
upon  special  activities. 

Method  of  distribution  of  generaZ  publications. — ^These  pamphlets  are  dis- 
tributed from  National  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C,  only  in  bulk  to  Re<l 
Cross  Division  offices.  Individuals  desiring  copies  should  apidy  to  their  local 
Bed  Cross  dJhaptera. 
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iMNial  and  ^rther  peHodiaal  frnWocitfoiM. — (a)  No  annual  pnMlcation  ez* 
opt  tbe  Annual  Report  Tbla  la  pnblislied  as  an  A.  B.  O.  panq[>lilet  and  listed 
in  tbe  abore  aeries  and  also  as  a  United  States  House  of  B^resentatlyes 
docament 

(h)  The  Bed  Oross  magaslne  Is  published  nxmtbly  at  Garden  Olty,  L.  L, 
fotocription  price,  |2  per  year. 

(e)  The  Red  Cross  Bulletin  Is  published  weekly  by  the  Bureau  of  Publicity 
at  national  headquarters  and  Is  Issued  without  cost  to  chapters. 

Ua  of  jmblioation$.—lfo  list  available  for  general  distribution.  No  monthly 
MiflBned. 

CaneipondeHoe. — ^All  Individual  requests  for  these  publications  should  be  ad- 
dieaed  to  the  nearest  Bed  Gross  Ohapter. 

EIGHT-HOUK  DAY  COMMISSION. 

Prinoipai  admkiMrative  ogMdU. — Three  Oommlssloners,  Secretary. 

QenenU  information  and  duties. — An  act  of  Ck>ngress,  approved  September 
3  and  5, 1916,  provides  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  the 
paipose  of  reckoning  the  compensation  of  employees  in  railroad  train  service. 
This  commission  made  a  report  to  the  Presideit  and  to  Cbngress  regarding 
the  operation  and  effects  of  the  eight-hour  standard  workday  dated  D^zember 
28, 1917.  This  r^>ort  was  its  only  publication.  The  commission  went  out  of 
existence  after  the  r^wrt  was  submitted. 

FMkations. — ^No  publications  except  the  Beport  of  the  Bight-hour  Gommls- 
lAoo,  House  Document  690,  65th  Oongress,  2d  Session. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

This  commission  was  appointed  by  Oongress,  but  is  not  now  In  eidstence.  It 
lidd  hearings  and  made  a  report  on  trusts  and  capital  and  lalxnr  conditions, 
wbldi  was  published  in  1902  in  19  volumes,  as  follows : 

Vol  1.  I^llmlnary  report  on  trusts  and  comblnationa    1589  pp.,  iUus.    $1. 

Vol  2.  Trusts  and  combinations,  laws  and  decisions.    291  pp.    80  cents. 

Vol.  S.  Beport  on  prison  labor.    166  pp.    20  cents. 

YoL  4.  Beport  on  transportation  with  evidence.    1220  pp.    65  cents. 

Vol.  5.  Labor  legislation,  digest  of  laws.    807  pp.    80  cents. 

yd  6.  Distribution  of  farm  products.    508  pp.,  illus.    45  cents. 

Vol  7.  Belations  of  capital  and  labor  in  manufacturing  and  business.  1295  pp.* 
Ohis.  70  cents. 

Vol.  8.  Ohlcago  labor  disputes,  1902,  building  and  machinery  trades.  777  pp. 
55  cents. 

Vol  9.  Transportation,  railroad  legislation,  taxation.    1455  pp.    $1. 

Vol  10.  Agriculture  and  agricultural  labor.    1564  pp.,  Ulus.    $1. 

Vol  11.  Agriculture,  taxation,  speculation,  warehouse,  and  elevator  laws.  675 
pp.,  illus. .  56  cents. 

Vol  12.' Belations  of  capital  and  labor;  mining  Industry.    924  pp.    70  cents. 

Vol  18.  Trusts  and  Industrial  combinations,  and  prices  of  stocks.  1186  pp^ 
ilhis.   $1. 

Vol  14.  Belations  of  capital  and  labor,  manufacturing  and  business.  1064  pp 
90  cents. 

Vol  15.  Immigration  and  education.    1183  pp.,  illus.    $1. 

Vol  16.  Foreign  legislation  on  labor.    242  pp.    25  cents. 

Vol  17.  Labor  organizations,  disputes,  arbitration,  railroad  labor.  1309  pp.  $1. 

Vol  18.  Industrial  combinations  in  Europe.   848  pp.   80  cents. 

Vol  19.  Final  report    1259  pp.,  with  map  and  8  tables.    $1. 

These  reports  can  be  obtained  at  the  prices  stated  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  O. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  STRIKE  COMMISSION. 

I%i8  commission,  not  now  in  existence,  was  appointed  by  the  President  In 
1002  to  Investigate  and  r^;>ort  on  the  strike  and  mining  conditions  in  the  hard- 
coal  mines  ot  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  only  reports  of  this  c(»nmission  now  available  for  distribution  are  labor 
toUettDs  issued  by  the  former  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  follows : 

Labor  Bulletin  No.  48.  Report  on  strike.  June  20, 1902.   10  cents. 
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Labor  Bnnetin  No.  46.  Report  May'-October,  10Q2,  wltii  appendix.    15  ceiitB. 
These  r^x>rts  in  buUetins  can  be  obtained  at  the  prices  indicated  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Docnments,  Qoyemment  Printing  Oi&ce,  Washington,  D.  O. 

PRESIDENTS  HOMES  COMMISSION. 

This  commission,  not  now  in  existence,  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  made  a  report  on  housing  conditions  and  the  construction  of 
model  houses  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  preliminary  report  of  this  conmiission  was  printed  in  1909  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment S&Q,  60th  Congress,  2d  session,  and  can  be  purchased  for  20  cents  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C 

COUNTRY  LIFE  COMMISSION. 

This  commission,  not  now  in  existence,  made  a  report  on  conditions  of  country 
life,  which  was  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  705,  60th  Congress.  2d  session. 
In  1909.  It  contains  65  pagea  The  report  discusses  land  holding,  control  of 
streams  and  forests,  restraint  of  trade,  agricultural  labor,  women's  work  on  the 
farm,  etc  It  can  be  obtained  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.    Price  95  cents. 

COMMISSION  ON  CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHIL. 

DREN  IN  INDUSTRY. 

This  commission,  which  no  longer  exists,  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  women  and  child  wage  earners  in  the  United  States  in 
1910.  A  report  was  printed  in  19  volumes  (1910-1918),  as  Senate  Document 
No.  645,  61st  Congress,  2d  session,  as  follows : 

Vol.  1.  Cotton  textile  industry.    1044  pp.    75  cents. 

Vol.  2.  Men's  ready-made  clothing.    878  pp.    66  cents. 

Vol.  S.  Glass  Industry.    970  pp.    75  cents. 

Vol.  4.  Silk  industry.    592  pp.    45  cents. 

Vol.  5.  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories.    884  pp.    80  cents. 

Vol.  6.  Not  available. 

Vol.  7.  Conditions  under  which  children  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  809  pp. 
25  cents. 

Vol.  8.  Not  available. 

Vol.  9.  History  of  women  in  Industry  in  the  United  States.   277  pp.    25  cents. 

Vol.  10.  History  of  women  in  trade  unions.    236  pp.    20  cents. 

Vol.  11.  Employment  of  women  in  metal  trades.    107  pp.    10  cents. 

Vol.  12.  Employment  of  women  in  laundries.    121  pp.    15  cents. 

VoL  13.  Infant  mortality  and  its  relation  to  the  employment  of  mothers. 
174  pp.    15  cents. 

Vol.  14.  Causes  of  death  among  women  and  chUd  cotton-mill  bperatlTes. 
480  pp.    35  cents. 

Vol.  15.  Relation  between  occupation  and  criminality  among  women. 
119  pp.    10  cents. 

Vol.  16.  Family  budgets  of  cotton-mill  workers.    255  pp.    lUus.    20  cents. 

Vol.  17.  Hookworm  disease  among  cotton-mill  operatives.    45  pp.    5  cents. 

Vol.  18.  Eimployment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  industries.  531  pp. 
85  cents. . 

Vol.  19.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions.    1125  pp.    80  cents. 

These  reports  are  available  for  distribution  at  the  prices  indicated  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  O. 

NATIONAL  MONETARY  COMMISSION. 

This  commission,  not  now  in  existence,  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate the  fiscal  and  banking  methods  of  this  and  other  countries  and  report 
to  Congress,  with  conclusions  and  recommendations.  The  report  was  printed 
in  1909  in  24  volumes  as  follows : 

Vol.  1.  Banking  in  England,  (Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 

Vol.  2.  financial  laws  of  the  United  States,  1778-1909. 

YoL  8.  Digest  of  State  banking  laws.  • 
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Tof.  4.  Banking  In  the  United  States  before  the  Olvll  War. 

Vol  5.  National  banking  system. 

Vol  6.  Clearing  booses  and  credit  Instnunents. 

Vol  7.  State  banl^  trust  companies,  and  Independent  treasury  system. 

Vol  &  Bns^ish  banking  system. 

Vol  9.  Banking  In  Canada. 

Vol  10.  Reichbank  and  removal  of  Its  charter. 

Vol  IL  Articles  on  German  banking  and  German  banking  laws. 

YoL  12.  German  bank  Inquiry  of  1908.    Part  L 

VoL  18.  German  bank  Inquiry  of  1908.    Part  IL 

Tol.  14.  The  great  G^man  banks. 

Vo).  15.  Banking  In  France  and  the  French  bourse. 

YoL  16.  Banking  In  Belgium  and  Mexico. 

Yol.  17.  Banking  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  . 

YoL  18.  Banking  In  Italy,  Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Japan. 

YoL  19.  Administrative  features  of  national  banking  laws  and  Ehiropeaa 
fiscal  and  postal-savings  system. 

YoL  20.  Miscellaneous  articles. 

YoL  2L  Statistics  for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
fYance. 

Yol.  22.  Seasonal  variations  in  demands  for  currency  and  capitaL 

Yol.  23.  Financial  diagrams. 

YoL  24.  Recommendations  of  National  Monetary  Ck>mmission. 

Bets  of  these  reports  (24  vols.)  can  be  obtained  from  Superintendent  Docu- 
mentB,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  G.,  for  $45. 

IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION. 

This  commission,  not  now  in  existence,  was  appointed  by  Congresa  to  make 
an  Investigation  of  Immigration  conditions  and  made  a  report  in  1910,  as  follows : 

Yols.  1  and  2.  Abstracts  of  reports.  900  pp.  each.  61st  Ck)ngress,  3d  session. 
Senate  Document  747.    $1.25  each. 

YoL  3.  Statistical  review,  1819-1910.    587  pp.    Senate  Document  756.    55  cents. 

YoL  4.  Emigration  conditions  in  Europe.  424  pp.  Senate  Document  748. 
45  cents. 

YoL  5.  Dictionary  of  races  or  peoples.  150  pp.  HIus.  Senate  Document  662. 
20  cents. 

Yols.  6  and  7.  Immigrants  In  soft-coal  mining.  1,810  pp.  Senate  Document 
633.    60  and  65  cents. 

YolsL  8  and  9.  Inunlgrants  In  Iron  and  steel  Industries.  1,558  pp.  Senate 
Document  633.    70  and  80  cents. 

Yol.  10.  Immigrants  in  cotton  and  woolen  good&  951  pp.  Senate  Document 
633.    85  c^itB. 

YoL  11.  Immigrants  In  silk,  clothing,  collar,  and  shirt  manufacturing.  790  pp. 
65  cents. 

YoL  12.  Immigrants  In  leather,  boot  and  shoe,  and  glove  manufacturing.  906 
pp.    75  cents. 

YoL  18.  Immigrants  In  slaughtering  and  meat  packing.    697  pp.    70  cents. 

YoL  14.  Immigrants  in  glass,  agricultural  Implements,  and  vehicle  manufac- 
niring.    812  pp.    65  cents. 

YoL  15.  Inmilgrants  In  tobacco,  furniture,  and  sugar  refining.  781  pp.  70 
eents. 

YoL  16.  Immigrants  In  copper,  Iron  ore,  hard  coal,  and  oil.    929  pp.    80  cents. 

Yols.  17  and  18.  Immigrants  in  diversified  industries  and  floating  labor.  1,031 
[ip.    50  and  55  cents. 

Yols.  19  and  20.  Summary.  Yols.  6-18.  2,030  pp.  50  cents  and  ^.25.  Ab- 
stract, 20  cents. 

Yols,  21  and  22.  Immigrants  In  agriculture.    130  pp.    Paper,  85  and  40  cents. 

Yols.  23-25.  Japanese  and  races  in  Pacific  and  Rocky  Mountains.  2,180  pp. 
45,  65,  and  85  cents. 

Yols.  26  and  27.  Immigrants  In  New  York,  Ghlcago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  etc 
1,405  pp.    55  and  70  cents. 

YoL  28.  Occupations  of  future  generations,  number  of  children.  826  pp.  75 
cents. 

Yols.  29-33.  Children  of  Immigrants  In  schools.    Senate  MJ 
BMnt  749,   60  and  80  cents. 
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Vola  84  and  85.  Immigrants  as  charity  eeeitern,  1338  pp.  Senate  Document 
655.    $1. 

Vol.  86.  Immigration  and  crime.  449  pp.  Senate  Document  750.  Paper,  85 
cents;  cloth,  50  cents. 

Vol.  87.  Steerage,  importing  immoral  women«  hemes,  and  aid  societies.  850 
pp.    85  cents. 

VoL  88.  Changes  in  bodily  form  of  descendants  of  immigrants.  673  i^.  00 
cents. 

Vol.  89.  Immigration  legislation  and  decisions.  Senate  Document  758.  Paper, 
65  cents;  cloth,  80  cents. 

VoL  40.  Immigration,  Canada,  Australia,  Arg^itina,  BraziL    229  pp;   35  cents. 

Vol.  41.  Statements  by  aid  societies  and  organizations.  481  pp.  Senate  Docu- 
ment 764. 

Vol.  42.  Genial  index.    (Probably  never  will  be  published.) 

These  reports  can  be  obtained  from  the  Sup^ntendent  of  Documents,  Qor- 
emment  Printing  Office*  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  price  indicated. 

ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  COMMISSION, 

This  commission,  not  now  in  existence,  was  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  a  commission,  directly  under  the  White  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  and  recommending  more  economical  and  efficient 
methods  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  Government  The  commission 
issued  a  number  of  circulars  and  reports  in  1910  to  1912,  many  of  which  are 
still  available  for  distribution  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  as  follows: 

Circular  No.  1.  Outline  for  Reclassification  of  Government  Estimates. 

Circular  No.  4.  Plan  of  Inquiry  and  Progress  of  Work. 

Circular  No.  6.  £}xpenditure  Documents  and  Purchase  of  Supplies  and  Stores. 

Circular  No.  13.  Accounting  Forms,  Appropriations  and  Store  Funda 

Circular  No.  18.  Uniform  System  of  Controlling  Accounts  and  Summaries. 

Circular  No.  20.  Forms  for  Assets  and  Liabilities,  Expenses,  etc. 

Circular  No.  21.  Interdepartmental  Correspondence  and  Labor  Saving. 

Circular  No.  23.  Report  on  Progress  of  Work  of  the  Commission. 

Circular  No.  25.  Analysis  of  Estimates  and  Expenditures  for  President. 

Circular  No.  26.  Alphabetical  List  of  Catalogues  for  Preparing  Orders. 

Circular  No.  27.  Analysis  of  Salaries  and  Wages  Paid  by  the  Government. 

Circular  No.  29.  Report  of  Preliminary  Inquiry  before  this  commission. 

Circular  No.  80.  Organization  and  Activity  of  the  commission. 

Circular  No.  31.  Reports  of  Conunission  to  January  8,  1913,  and  Criticism  of 
Methods ;  Special  Examples. 

Circular  No.  33.  Conclusions  in  re  Expenditure  Accounting  and  Reporting. 

Circular  No.  34.  Report  by  commission  to  President,  December  18,  1912. 

Final  Report  of  Commission,  Vol.  I,  665  pp.  House  Document  670,  62d  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  1912.    65  cents. 

Organization  of  the  Government,  Vol.  II,  pp.  805-1833.  House  Document 
458. 

Reprint  of  Outline  of  Organization  of  Government,  1912.    23  pp.    5  cents. 

All  of  the  above  reports  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EMPLOYERS'  STABILITY  AND  WORKMAN'S  COMPENSA- 

TION  COMMISSION. 

This  commission,  not  now  in  existence,  held  hearings  and  made  a  report, 
which  was  published  in  several  volumes  in  1912,  as  follows : 

Hearings,  1911,  2  vols.,  514  pp.  (Senate  Document  90,  62d  Congress,  Ist 
session.)     Cloth,  50  cents;  paper  35  cents. 

Report  with  Hearings,  1912,  2  vols.,  1,709  pp.  Senate  Document  338,  62d 
Congress,  2d  session.  Vol.  1,  Report  and  conditions  in  United  States,  Germany, 
and  England,  with  laws  and  statistics.  Cloth,  25  cents ;  paper,  15  cents.  Vol.  2, 
Cases,  hearings,  and  briefs.    Cloth,  $1.15 ;  paper,  $1. 

These  reports  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Got- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  at  the  prices  indicated. 
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COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS.* 

frindpal  odminUtraHve  offlcUUs. — Chairman  and  eight  other  members,  Ck>im- 

Kl  to  the  Commission,  Secretary,  Director  of  Research  and  Investigation. 
Qtneni  information  and  duties. — ^The  commission  was  created  by  Act  of 

Angnst  2S,  1912.  It  was  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  general  condition  of 
libor,  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee,  the  effect  of  industrial  conditions 
00  public  welfare,  methods  for  sanitation  and  safety,  methods  for  avoiding  or 
adjusting  labor  disputes,  smuggling  of  Asiatics  into  this  country,  and  the  under^ 
\j\ng  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  and  reports  its  conclusions  to  Congress. 

The  commission  submitted  Its  report  to  Congress  August  28,  1015,  which  was 
printed  in  11  volumes,  containing  11,260  pages  of  testimony.  The. commission 
beld  liearings  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  h^rd  the  testimony  of  several  hundred  persons,  including 
both  employers  and  employees. 

PfMieations, — ^The  only  publication  issued  by  the  conunission  was  the  report 
with  testimony  in  11  volumes,  and  the  final  report  in  one  volume. 

Vol  I  (pages  1-1024).  Final  report  and  conclusions  of  the  commlsdon;  Sug- 
gestions of  export  witnesses  to  the  commission;  Testimony  regarding  trade 
ftSreemeDts  In  collective  bargaining ;  and  Efficiency  systems  and  labor. 

Vol  II  (pages  to  2060).  Cloak,  suit,  and  waist  industry,  New  York;  Em- 
plojinent  offices  and  unemployment;  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Socialist 
Party,  and  the  I.  W.  W. ;  Building  trades  of  New  York  City ;  Industrial  educa- 
tioo,  apprenticeship,  and  child  labor;  State  mediation  and  arbitration  of 
industrial  disputes ;  and  Men's  garment  trade  of  New  York  City. 

Yoi  in  (pages  to  8032).  Dock  workers  of  New  York  City ;  Department  stores 
in  New  York  City ;  Industrial  relations  and  conditions,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Qeneral 
industrial  relations  and  conditions  In  Philadelphia;  Cooperative  plan  of  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co. ;  The  metal  trades  of  Philadelphia ;  Industrial 
education,  apprenticeship,  and  child  labor ;  Glass  and  pottery  industries. 

Vol.  IV  (pages  to  4095).  Te^ile  industry  of  Philadelphia;  Women's  garment 
industry  of  Philadelphia ;  Industrial  relations  and  conditions  in  Chicago ;  Life 
and  labor  conditions  of  Chicago  stoc^ard  employees;  Conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  waiters  and  cooks ;  Industrial  relations,  gold  mining.  Black  Hills,  S. 
Dtk.;  Mining  conditions  and  relations  at  Butte,  Mont 

Vol  y  (pages  to  5085).  Industrial  relations  and  remedies,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
General  Industrial  relations  and  conditions,  Portland,  Greg.;  Open  and  closed 
s1h>p  controversy,  Stockton,  Cal. ;  The  seasonal  labor  problem  in  aiprlculture ; 
Unemployment  bi  California. 

YoL  YI  (pages  to  6000).  Labor  conditions  in  construction  camps,  California; 
OoOectiH  bargaining  in  San  Francisco;  Industrial  accident  compensation; 
G«)eral  industrial  relations  and  conditions,  San  Francisco,  CaL ;  The  printers 
strike  in  San  Francisco ;  Open  and  closed  shop  controversy,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Vol  VII  (pages  to  6d90).  Smuggling  of  Asiatics;  The  Colorado  coal  miners' 
strike. 

Vol  Vin  (pages  to  8014).  The  Colorado  coal  miners'  strike  (continued) ; 
Oentralizadon  of  industrial  control  and  operation  of  philanthropic  foundations; 
The  Colorado  strike,  large  foundations,  and  industrial  contnoL 

Vol  IX  (pagea  to  9056).  The  (Colorado  strike,  large  foundations,  and  indus- 
trial control  (continued)  ;  Rockefeller  interests  in  Ck>lorado ;  The  land  question 
in  tlie  Southwest 

Vol  X  (pages  to  10066).  The  land  question  In  the  Southwest  (continued) ; 
Oxnmercial   tel^^ph  companies;   Pullman   employees;   Harrlman   Railroad. 
System  strike. 

Vol  XI  (pages  to  11260).  Conditions  of  labor  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ; 
Labor  and  the  law;  P^iinsylvania  State  police;  Labor  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico;  Complete  subject  and  witness  indexe& 

Correapotidence. — Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  final  report  and  testimony  in  11 
Tolunes  were  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  415,  64th  Congress,  1st  session. 
One  hundred  ttiousand  copies  of  the  final  report  in  one  volume  were  printed. 
Oiples  of  these  reports  are  available  for  distribution  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  tbey  can  also  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Ofllce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*Tht  commiMdoa  eeased  U  exist  oa  tte  aiibmittlaf  of  Iti  report. 
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THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

PRINCIPAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICIALS, 


General  (Government: 

Board  of  Commissioners. 
Secretary's  Office. 
Finance  Offices — 

Andltor. 

Disbursing  Officer. 

Assessor. 

Collector  of  Taxes. 
Law  Offices. 
Miscellaneous  Executive  Offices — 

Automobile  Board. 

Municipal  Architect 

Chief  Clerk  Engineer  Depart- 
ment 

Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Care  of  District  Building. 

Courts  and  Courthouse. 

Probation  System. 

Register  of  Wills. 

Police  Court 

Juvenile  Court 

Municipal  Court 

Coroner. 

Writs  of  Lunacy. 

Purchasing  Department 
protection  of  Life  and  Property : 
Metropolitan  Police. 
Militia  and  Armories. 
Fire  Department 
Miscellaneous  inspection-^ 

Building  Inspector. 

Plumbing  Insi>ector. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Mar- 
kets. 

Pound  for  Stray  Animals. 

Surveyor. 

Insurance. 

Electrical  Inspection. 

Game  and  Fish  Laws. 

Dangerous  Buildings,  Removal 
of. 

Street  lighting. 
Health  and  Sanitation: 
Health  Office- 
Quarantine    and    Contagious 
Diseases. 
Sewers  and  Sewage  Disposal. 
Street  Cleaning  and  Disposal  of 

City  Refuse. 
Collection  and  Disposal  of  €hir- 

bage. 
Condemnation  of  Insanitary  Build- 
ings. 
Public  Comfort  Stations. 
Board  of  Medical  Supervisors. 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 
Board  of  Pharmacy. 
Nurses*  Examining  Board. 

General  information  and  dutie8,-^he  District  of  Columbia  was  established 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  16^  1790» 
and  March  3,  1791,  which  were  passed  to  give  effect  to  a  clause  In  the  eighth { 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  giving 
Congress  the  power — 


Health  and  Sanitation — Continued. 

Anatomical  Board. 

Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

Board  of  Examiners  In  Veterinary 
Medicine. 
Highways : 

Surface  Division. 

Inspection   of   Asphalts   and    Ce- 
ments. 

Grading,  Paving,  Repairing  Streets, 
Alleys,  and  Roads. 

Condemning  Land  for  Streets,  etc 

Bridges. 

Charities  and  Corrections: 
Board  of  Charities — 

Institutions  for  the  Indigent — 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm. 
Municipal  Lodging  House. 
Home  for  Incurables. 
Southern  Relief  Society. 
Relief  of  Outdoor  Poor. 
Care  of  Children — 

Board       of       Children's 

Guardians. 
Hope  and  Help  Mission. 
Industrial  Home  Schools. 
Relief  of  Colored  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 
National  Training  School  for  Boys. 
National  Training  School  for  Girls. 
Care  of  Children  under  Contracts 

with  Private  Institutions. 
Burial  of  Indigent  Soldiers. 
Hospitals. 

Insane  (Care  and  Treatment). 
Prisons  and  Reformatories — 

Washington  Asylum  and  JalL 
Reformatory  and  Workhouse. 

Education : 

Board  of  Education^ 

Public  Schools. 
Special  Education — 

Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Instruction  of  Indigent  Blind. 
Free  Public  Library. 
Recreation : 

Parks  and  Street  Parking. 
Public  Playgrounds. 

Bathing  Beach  and  Swlmmln|| 
Pools. 

Public  Service  Instrumentalities: 
Wat«r  Supply. 
Markets  (Public). 
Crematory, 

Interest  and  Debt: 

The    Treasurer    of    the    United 
Statea 
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■Ito  oetdn  exdnalT*  Ivlslatl<ai  tn  all  oums  whatsoever  over  mch  dlBtrlct 

(BOt  ezeeedlDX  tat  ndles  Bqoare)  aa  may,  by  ceoaton  of  partlcalar  States  and  die 

aemKuKe  of  OongreSB,  become  tbe  seat  of  tbe  Government  of  the  United  States, 

ud  to  exerdae  like  anthorlty  over  all  places  pnrcbaaed,  by  the  consent  of  tbe 

iefUatare  of  Oie  State  In  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
mpxHKB,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needfnl  balldlngs." 

Tbe  local  government  of  tbe  District  of  Gohimbla  Is  a  mnnldpal  corporation 
laTlDg  Jurisdiction  over  tbe  territory  which  "  was  ceded  by  Hie  State  of  Mary- 
Iind  to  tbe  OongresB  of  the  United  States  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  Oovem- 
Mit  of  the  United  States." 

Tbls  government  Is  administered  by  a  board  of  three  commissioners  having  la 
(eoatl  eqoal  powecs  and  dntlea. 

Two  of  tliese  commlsstoners,  who  mnst  have  been  actual  residents  of  the  EMs- 
trtct  tot  three  years  next  before  their  appointment  and  have  during  that 
joiod  dalmed  residence  nowhere  else,  are  appointed  from  civil  life  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  and  confirmed  b;  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
I  term  of  three  years  each  and  nntll  their  Bucceesors  are  appointed  and 
IDiilOed. 

Tbe  other  commissioner  Is  detailed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Presldecit  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  shall  not 
it  required  to  perform  any  other  duty.  This  commissioner  aball  be  selected 
tttm  among  the  captains  or  officers  of  higher  grade  having  served  at  least  15 
jeara  In  the  Corps  of  BnglneeEa  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

tliree  olBcers  of  the  same  corps.  Junior  to  said  commissioner,  may  be  detailed 
touslst  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Tbe  SHilor  officer  of  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  who  shall  for  the 
time  being  be  detailed  to  act  as  assistant  (and  tn  case  of  hie  absoice  from  the 
Dlitrlct  or  disability,  the  Jnnlor  officer  so  detailed)  shall.  In  the  event  of  tbe 
ibaence  tram  tbe  District  or  disability  of  the  commission  who  shall  for  the 
tiffle  being  be  detailed  from  the  Corpe  of  Engineers,  perform  all  the  duties  Im- 
posed bj  law  upon  said  commissioner. 

One  of  aald  commissioners  shall  be  chosen  president  of  the  board  of  commls- 
dooers  at  tbelr  first  meettog,  and  annually  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur 
dwKaftar. 

The  commissioners  are  In  a  general  way  vested  with  Jurisdiction  covering  all 
0»  ordinary  features  of  municipal  govemmeot  and  are  also  ex  officio  the  Public 
UtiUtles  Commission  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

Congress  haa  by  sundry  statutes  empowered  the  commlsaionets  to  make  bulld- 
lig  regulations ;  plumbing  regnlatloos ;  to  make  and  enforce  ell  such  reasonable 
ud  usual  police  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  tbe  protection  of 
Una,  limbs,  health,  comfort,  and  quiet  of  all  persons,  and  the  protection  of  all 
pn^ierty  within  the  District,  and  other  regulations  of  a  municipal  nature. 

PUBLlCATlONa 

Otneral  publlcatlont.—TbB  following  general  pubUcatlona  have  been  Issued: 

L  Tbe  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  A  compilation  of  the  laws  of  Congress  relating  to  tbe  Incorporation  of 
companies,  societies,  etc..  In  the  District  of  Colombia,  with  references  and  com- 
meots  respecting  Judicial  and  other  rulings  and  interpretations  bearing  thereon. 

3.  lodez  to  tbe  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
cxtBQt  laws  of  former  governments  of  said  District,  prepared  under  authority 
«( tod  paid  for  out  of  an  appropriation  contained  In  "An  a 
dons  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the 
br  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  and  for  other 
Kirch  2.  1911.     (36  Stat,  pt.  1.  966.) 

Pamphlet  editions  of  the  following  regulations  made  b; 
mlHloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  pursuance  of  au 
Uwt  board  by  acts  of  Congress,  which  are  dted  therein,  ' 
ualogons  to  the  ordinances  of  tbe  municipal  councils  of 
dty:  Police  regulations;  Building  regulations;  Plumbing 
Ittloos;  Electric  Ugbt,  heat,  and  power  regulattoua;  Hea 
(nl  orden  regulating  the  platting  and  subdividing  of  lan<! 
District  of  Columbia,  April  10.  1899. 

Pinpblet  editions  of  the  following  are  Issued : 

Uim  Beladng  to  t^e  Assessment  and  Taxation  of  Real  . 
of  Oolambla  to  September  7,  1910. 
37882*— 18 ^12 
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Laws  Relating  to  the  TazatloD  of  Personal  Property  In  the  District  of  Oolvm- 
bla  to  Termination  of  1st  Session  of  the  64th  Congress,  Edition  of  1916. 

Laws  Relating  to  the  Issue  of  Licenses  to  Transient  Business  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Origin  and  Govemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  an  outline  sketch 
of  the  principal  legislative  and  executive  proceedings  taken  in  the  establishment 
of  the  seat  of  govemment  of  the  United  States^  and  of  the  several  forms  of 
local  govemment  which  have  obtained  there.  It  contains  also  the  names  and 
terms  of  office  of  the  leading  officials  of  those  governments,  and  other  general 
information  of  local  interest 

Maps  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  primarily  for  official  use  In  the  engineer 
department  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Annual  publioatioM, — (a)  The  only  annual  or  periodical  publication  of  the 
govemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  consists  of  annual  reports  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  Congress,  embracing  detailed  and  abstract  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  the  several  departments  of  that  government,  including  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Charities,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians. 

(&)  A  compilation  of  laws  prepared  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Conomiissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  end  of  each  session  of 
Congress  and  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  passed  during  such  session. 

(c)  The  annual  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Conmiissloners  are  included  in  the 
annual  Book  of  Estlmate&  The  copies  not  distributed  by  that  department  are 
kept  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  of  the  Public  Printing  Office. 

Method  of  distributing  general  imbUoations, — ^All  application  for  the  free  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  these  publications  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  room  509,  District 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  distributed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  of  the  Grovemment  Printing  Office. 

The  Index  to  tne  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
subject  to  free  distribution  to  officials  of  the  govemment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  number  of  100,  the  remainder  of  the  edition  is  subject  to  sale 
by  the  publishers,  John  Byrne  &  Co.,  715  Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  O. 

The  following  publications  are  subject  to  free  distribution : 

(a)  The  pamphlet  containing  the  laws  of  Congress  providing  for  the  incor- 
poration of  societies,  companies,  and  general  business  concerns  in  the  EHstrict 
of  Columbia. 

(6)  The  pamphlet  edition  of  the  Origin  and  Govemment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)  The  pamphlet  editions  of  the  following  pamphlets  and  copies  of  maps: 
General  orders  regulating  the  platting  and  subdividing  of  lands  and  grounds 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  edition  of  April  10,  1899;  Laws  relating  to  the 
assessment  and  taxation  of  real  estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Septem- 
ber 7,  1916 ;  Laws  relating  to  the  taxation  of  personal  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  and  Map  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  authorized  hereafter  to 
issue,  in  their  discretion,  without  charge,  to  officers  and  the  Judiciary  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  other  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  institutions  of  leaming,  and  to  State  and  city  officials,  by  way  of 
documentary  exchange,  copies  of  building,  police,  plumbing,  and  other  munici- 
pal regulations  made  and  published  by  them  in  their  official  capacity,  not 
exceeding  In  all  100  copies,  and  the  remainder  of  such  publications  shall  only 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  at  not  less  than  the  cost  price  and  10  per  cent  thereof. 

The  charges  now  made  per  copy  for  such  regulations  at  present  are:  Police 
'  Regulations,  25  cents ;  Building  Regulations,  60  cents ;  Electric  Lighting  Regu- 
lations, 30  cents;  Plumbing  and  Gas-fitting  Begulationa,  20  cents;  and  Health 
Begulatiims,  65  cents. 


APPENDDC 


DEPOSITOEY  LIBRARIES. 

The  foHowing  list  of  libraries  are  those  at  which  Oovemment  publications 
are  deposited  for  reference  purposes  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office.  Where  the  word  "  library  '*  is  not  included  in 
connection  with  colleges  or  other  Institutions  It  is  understood  that  library  of 
institution  Is  referred  to. 


Alibtma  Polytechnic  Institute,  Au- 
burn. 

Dqiartment  of  ArdilTSs  and  History, 
State  CapitoU  Montgomery. 

Atlieos  College,  Athens. 

State  and  Supreme  Court,  Montgomery. 

Public  Library,  Birmingham. 

Howard  College,  Birmlni^am. 

Toskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee. 

Aflsodatlon  Public  Library,  Mobile. 

UnlTersity  of  Alabama,  Unlyersity. 


Alada  Historical  Society  and  Museum 

Juneau. 
St  Matthews   Free   Public   Library, 

Fairbanks. 

ABIZONA. 

Arizona  State  Library,  Phoenix. 
Phoenix  Public  Library,  Phoenix. 
Free  Public  Library,  Tucson. 
UnlTersity  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

ABKANSA8. 

Hendrix  College,  Conway. 
Arkansas  State  Library,  Little  Rock. 
State  Agprlcultural  School,  Jonesboro. 
State  Agricultural  School,  Magnolia. 
Brandi  Normal  College,  Pine  Bluff. 
UniToslty  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

CALirOBNIA. 

California  State  Library,  Sacramento. 
Unlrerslty  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Free  Public  Library,  Sacramento. 
Bnreka  Free  Library,  Eureka. 
Public  Library,  San  Francisco. 
Free  Public  Library,  Santa  Rosa. 
Mechanics  Mercantile  Library,  57  Post 

Street,  San  Francisco. 
Public  Library,  Stockton. 


CAUFOBNiA— continued. 

Modoc  County  Library,  Alturas. 
Leiand  Stanford  University,  Stanford 

University. 
Public  Library,  Los  Angeles. 
Public  Library,  San  Diego. 
Public  Library,  Riverside. 
Pomona  College,  Claremont. 

COLORADO. 

Public  Library,  Denver. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Denver. 

Colorado  State  Library,  Denver. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Agricultural  College  Library,  Fort  Col- 
lins. 

Colorado  College  (Roburn  Library), 
Colorado  Springs. 

University  of  Denver  Library,  Denver. 

McClelland  Public  Library,  Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Public   Library   and   Reading   Room, 

Bridgeport  . 
Connecticut       Agricultural       College, 

Storrs. 
Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford. 
Silas  Bronson  Library,  Waterbury. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford. 
Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven. 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown. 

DELAWABE. 

Delaware  State  Library,  Dover. 
Wilmington    Institute    Library,    Wil- 
mington. 
Delaware  College,  Newark. 
New  Castle  Library  Co.,  NewcastlOi 

OI8TBI0T  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Army  War  College. 
Department  of  Interior. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

r 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— continued. 

Department  of  State. 
Navy  Department. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Treasury  Department. 

FLORIDA. 

Public  Library,  Jacksonville. 
Florida  State  Library,  Tallahassee. 
Florida  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

School,  Tallahassee. 
University  of  Florida,  Gaineerille. 
J.  B.  Stetson  University,  Deland« 
Uollins  College,  Winter  Park. 

GEORGIA. 

University  of  Georgria,  Athens. 

Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  Sa- 
vannah. 

Georgia  State  Library,  Atlanta. 

Emor^  College,  Oxford. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College, 
Dahlonega. 

Thomas  Public  Library,  Fort  Valley. 

Toung  Men's  Library  Association,  Au- 
gusta. 

Georgia  Normal  College  and  Business 
Institute,  Douglas. 

Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta. 

HAWAn. 

College  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu. 

IDAHO. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 
Idaho  State  Library,  Boise. 
Idaho  Technical  Institute,  Pocatello. 
State  Normal  School,  Albion. 

ILLINOIS. 

Public  Library,  Freeport. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Illinois  State  Library,  Springfield. 

Public  Library,  Chicago. 

North  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
De  Kalb. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Nor- 
mal. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

St  Ignatius  College,  Chicago. 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

St.  Procapius  College,  Lisle. 

Public  Library,  Belleville. 

Public  Library,  Rockford. 

John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth. 

Public  Library,  Joliet. 

Public  Library,  Galesburg. 


ILLINOIS — continued. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloom- 
ington. 

Public  Library,  Danville. 

Public  Library,  Jacksonville. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
Springfield. 

Public  Library,  Peoria. 

Public  Library,  Olney. 

Southern  IlUnois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity, Carbondale. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana  State  Library,  Indianapolis. 

Purdue  University,  li  Fayette. 

De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Jasper  College,  Jasper. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre 
Haute. 

Morrison  Reeves  Library,  Richmond. 

Union  Christian  College,  Merom. 

Lemonnler  Library,  University  Notre 
Dame,  Notre  Dame. 

Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne. 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

Public  Library,  Muncie. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville. 

Indianapolis  Public  Library,  Indianap- 
olis. 

City  Free  Library,  Huntington. 

Willard  Library,  Evansvllle. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  State  Library,  East  Des  Moines. 

Public  Library,  Fairfield. 

Free  Public  Library,  Dubuque. 

Public  Library,  Des  Moines. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Iowa    Wesleyan    University,     Mount 

Pleasant 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 
Public  Library,  Council  Bluffs. 
Tabor  College,  Tabor. 
Erlcson  Public  Library »  Boone. 
Iowa  College,  Grlnnell. 
Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 
Public  Library,  Cedar  Falls. 
Public  Library,  Sioux  City. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas  State  Library,  Topeka. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College* 
Manhattan. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society »  To- 
peka. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Baker  University,  Baldwin. 

Public  Library,  Pittsburg. 

Public  Library,  Hiawatha. 
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xARSAa— contUmed. 

Ktnsas  State   Normal   Library,   Bm* 

porta. 
Cooper  College,  Sterling. 
Falrmoot  College,  Wichita. 

KIWTUCKY. 

Public  Library,  Louisville. 

kotudiy  State  Library,  Frankfort 

UdcoIq  Institute  of  Kentucky,  Simp- 
MUTilla 

Sttte  UnlTersity  Library,  Lexington. 

Public  Library,  Henderson. 

Oenter  College  of  Central  University 
of  Kentucky,  Danville. 

Public  Library,  Somerset 

Kentuclcy  Wesieyan  College,  Win- 
chester. 

IX>in8IANA. 

Louisiana  State  Library,  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana  State  Museum  Library,  New 

Orleana. 
Lootslana  Industrial  Institute  Libraiy, 

Rastoa 
^te  Normal  Scliooi,  Natchitocties. 
Louisiana    State     University,    Baton 

Bonge. 
PobUc  Library.  New  Orieans. 
Toltne  University,  New  Orleans^ 
Howard  Memorial  Library,  New  Or- 

totm 


DniTersity  of  Maine,  Onmo. 
Mfliae  State  Library,  Augusta. 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick. 
Poblic  Library,  Portland. 
Dyer  Library  Association,  SaoOb 
Bates  College,  Lewiaton. 
Pobilc  Library,  Bangor. 
CoJby  University,  Waterville. 

ICAXTLAND. 

Utryland  State  Library,  Annapolis. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

Uoited  States  Naval  Academy,  An* 
otpolla 

Western  Idaryland  College,  West- 
minster. 

foodi  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore. 

Washington  College,  Cbestertown. 

Pfetbody  Institute,  Baltimore. 

KABflAOHUSCm. 

State  Library  of  Massachusetts,  Bos- 
ton. 

Hassachnsetts    Agricultural    College, 

Amberst 
Anerieaa  Antiauariaii'  Society,  Wor> 


MASSACHUSETTS — Continued. 

Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 

WUliauis  College,  Williamstou-n. 

Tufts  CoUege,  TufU  College. 

Amberst  College,  Amherst 

City  Library,  LowelL 

Public  Library,  Worcester. 

Essex  Institute,  Salem.  - 

Boston  Athenaeum  Library,  Boston. 

I^blic  Library,  Marlborough. 

Public  Library,  Lynn. 

Public  Library,  Boston. 

Public  Library,  Taunton. 

Public  Library,  New  Bedford. 

lIICniGAN. 

Michigan   Agricultural    College,    East 

Lansing. 
Public  Library.  Kalamazoo. 
Public  Library.  Detroit 
Public  School  Librar>-,  Battle  Creek. 
Michigan  State  Library,  Lansing. 
Detroit  College,  Detroit 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Public  Library,  Benton  Harbor. 
Public  Library,  Grand  Rapids. 
Polish  Seminary,  Orchard  Lake. 
l*ublic  Librarj',  Muskegon. 
Michigan  School  of  Mines.  Houghton. 
Public  Library,  Port  Huron. 
Public  Library,  Saginaw,  E.  S. 
Public  Library,  Bay  City. 

KINNKSOTA. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul. 
State  Normal  School,  Winona. 
Minnesota  State  Library,  SI.  Paul. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Public  Library,  Faribault 
Public  Library.  Stillwater. 
Public  Library,  Minneapolis. 
Public  Library,  Duluth. 
High  School  Library,  Fergus  Falls. 
State  Normal  School,  St  Cloud. 
Public  Library,  St  PauL 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  State  Library,  Jackson. 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  Agricultural  College. 
Mississippi  State  University,  Oxford, 
Millsaps  Library,  .Taekson. 
Public  Library,  Qreenville. 
Public  Library,  Brookhaven. 

Missoirai. 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  of  Missouri.  State  University, 
Columbia. 

Christian  Brothers*  College,  St  Louis. 

Drury  College,  Springfield. 
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Missousi — continued. 

Public  Library,  St  Joseph. 
Public  Library,  Hannibal. 
Hazelton  Public  School,  Chillicothe. 
Missouri  State  Library,  Jefferson  City. 
Missouri  School  of  Mines,  Rolla. 
Mount  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 
Public  Library,  Kansas  City. 
Public  School  Library,  Carthage. 
Public  Library,  St  Louis. 
Public  School  Library,  Perryvllle. 
The  Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis  University,  St  Louis. 
State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg. 
State  Normal  School,  Cape  Ghrardeau. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
Washington  University,  St  Louis. 
Westminster  College,  Fulton. 

MONTANA. 

Montana  Agricultural  College,  Bosse- 
man. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  Butte. 

Public  Library,  Hdena. 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 

Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Depart- 
ment of  Montana  State  Library, 
Helena. 


University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Carnegie  Library,  Grand  Island. 
Nebraska  State  Library,  Lincoln. 
Public  Library,  Omaha. 
Public  Library,  Kearney. 

NKVADA. 

Nevada  State  Library,  Carson  City. 
University  of  Nevada  Library,  Beno. 

NSW  HAlCPSHOtB. 

City  Library,  Manchester. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. 

Public  Library,  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege, Durham. 

New  Hampshire  State  Library,  Con- 
cord. 

Public  Library,  Laconia. 

Public  Library,  Dover. 

NEW  JESSCT. 

Public  Library,  New  Brunswick. 
Public  Library,  Trenton. 
Public  Library,  Atlantic  City. 
Public  Library,  Camden. 
Public  Library,  Paterson. 
Public  Library,  Bayonne. 
Public  Library,  Jersey  Ci^. 
Public  Library,  Newark. 
New  Jersey  State  Library,  Trenton. 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  New- 
ark. 


NEW    JEBSET — COUtiUUed. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton. 
Public  Library,  Elizabeth. 
Rutgers  CpUege,  New  Brunswick. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  State  College. 

New  Mexico  Normal  Unlverdty,  Bast 
Las  Vegas. 

Territorial  Library,  Santa  Fe. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuqu^- 
que. 

NEW  TOBK. 

Adrlance  Memorial  Library,  Pou^- 
keepsie. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Brooklyn. 

Cc^ege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
York. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 

Columbia  Unlvwslty,  New  York. 

Cooper  Union  Library,  New  York. 

Cornell  Unlverst^,  Ithaca. 

Crandall  Free  Library,  Glens  Falls. 

Astor  Branch  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. New  York. 

Free  Library,  Newburgh. 

Lenox  Branch  of  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, New  York. 

New  York  University,  New  York, 

The  Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo. 

Keuka  College  Public  Library,  Keuka 
Park. 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Farmlngdale. 

New  York  Law  Institute  Library,  New 
York. 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany. 

Pratt  Institute  Library,  Brooklyn. 

Public  Library,  Utlca. 

Public  Library,  Yonkers. 

Public  Library,  Buffalo. 

Public  Library,  Plattsburg. 

Rochester  University,  Rochester. 

Supreme  Court  Library,  White  Plains. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 

Public  Library,  Troy. 

Union  College,  Schenectady. 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point 

The  World  Library,  Pulitzer  Building. 
New  York. 

NOTTH  OABOUNA. 

Catawba  College,  Newton. 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College,  Greensboro. 
Fruitland  Institute  Library,  Hender- 

sonville. 
Public  Schools  Library,  Washington. 
North  Carolina  State  Llbraiy,  Raleigh. 
Trinity  College,  Durham. 
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HOBTH  ciJKKLiNA— continued. 

(jnioD  Library,  Davidson  College,  Da- 

Tidson. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 

HUl. 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest 

ZfOBTH  DAKOTA. 

North    Dakota    Agricultural    College, 

Apicultural  College. 
Nbrth  Dakota  Library,  Bismarck. 
State  Historical  Society,  Bismarck. 
State  Normal  School,  Valley  City. 
SUte   University    of   North    Dakota, 

University. 

oHia 

Bmmback  Library  of  Van  V^ert,  Van 

Wert 
Public  Library,  Athens. 
Public  Library,  SteubenviUe. 
Que  Library,  Clevtiand. 
DenisoD  University,  Granvilla 
Public  Library,  Portsmouth. 
Hlrtm  Collie,  EUram. 
Eeoyon  College,  Gambler. 
Public  Library,  Lebanon. 
Adelbert  College  of  V^estem  Reserve 

University,  Cleveland. 
Miami  University,  Oxford. 
Marietta  College,  Marietta. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlln. 
Mt  Union  College,  Alliance. 
Ohio  State  Library,  Columbus. 
(Mo  State  University,  Columbus. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dtiaware. 
Public  Library,  Bucyrus. 
Public  Library,  Columbus. 
Public  Library,  Toledo. 
Public  Library,  Sidney. 
Public  Library  and  Museum,  Dayton. 
Public  Ltt>rary,  Chillicothe. 
Public  Library,  Cleveland. 
Public  Library,  Cincinnati. 
WtrdM*  Public  Library,  Springfield. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Htfii  School  Library,  Muskogee. 

Altos  Public  Library,  Altus. 

Oidored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Uni- 
verdty,  Langston. 

Murray  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Tlsbomingo. 

East  Central  State  Normal  School,  Ada. 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School, 
Alva. 

OUaboma  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  Stillwater. 

Oklahoma    State   Library,   Oklahoma 

aty. 

PiMc  Library,  Bnid. 

Unifersity  of  Oklalumia,  Norman. 


OBBOO^. 

Library  Association,  Portland. 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallls. 
Reed  College,  Portiand. 
Oregon  State  Library,  Salem. 
Tualatin   Academy   and   Pacific  Uni- 
versity, Forest  Grove. 
University  of  Oregon,  Salem. 

PEZfNSTLVAMIA. 

Alleghany  College,  Meadville. 

Public  Library,  Pittsburgh. 

Public  Library,  Bradford. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College. 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania* 
Philadelphia. 

Juniata  College,  Huntington. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia. 

William  McCann  Library,  Norristown. 

Washington  and  JefTerson  College, 
Washington. 

Pennsylvania  College,  (Gettysburg. 

Mercantile  College,  Philadelphia. 

The  J.  Herman  Bosler  Library,  Car- 
lisle. 

Philadelphia  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

Public  Library,  Scranton. 

Public  Library,  Warren, 

Public  Library,  Brie. 

Reading  Room,  Reading. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phlla* 
delphia. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Watts  De  Peyster  Library,  F.  and  M. 
College,  Lancaster. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geographical 
Society,  Wilkes-Barre 

Pennsylvania  State  Library,  Harris* 
burg. 

BHODB  ISLAND. 

Public  Library,  Westerly. 

Public  Library,  Providence. 

Brown  University,  Providence. 

Rhode  Island  State  Library,  Provi- 
dence. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanical  Arts,  Kingston. 

SOTTTH  CABOUNA. 

Charleston  Library  Society,  Charleston. 

Charleston  College,  Charleston. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson 
College. 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Mechanical  College^ 
Orangeburg. 

Presbyterian  College,  Clint 
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SOUTH  CABOLINA — contiDued. 

South  Carolina  State  Library,  Ck>luni- 
bia. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Colum- 
bia. 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, RockhilL 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Free  Public  Library,  Sioux  Falls. 

South  Dakota  State  Library,  Pierre. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brook- 
ings. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion. 

Yankton  College,  Yankton. 

TENNESSEE. 

Branham  and  Hughes  School  Library, 
Spring  Hill. 

Public  Library,  Nashville. 

Cossitt  Library,  Memphis. 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  Li- 
brary, Murfreesboro. 

Public  Library,  Chattanooga. 

Tennessee  State  Library,  Nashville. 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

Yanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 


Agricultural  and  Meclianical  College  of 

Texas,  College  Station. 
Baylor  Library,  Waco. 
Public  Library,  Fort  Worth. 
Public  Library,  San  Antonio. 
Lyceum  and  Library,  Houston, 
Clarendon  College,  Clarendon, 
Public  Library,  Dallas. 
Public  Library,  El  Paso. 
Rosenberg  Library,  Galveston. 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown. 
Texas     Christian     University,     Fort 

Worth. 
Texas  State  Library,  Austin. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

17TAH. 

Brlgham   Young   University   Library, 

Prove. 
Agricultural  College,  Logan. 
Public  Library,  Ogden. 
High  School  library,  Manti. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT. 

Norwich  University,  Northfield. 
Fletcher  Free  Library,  Burlington. 
Middlebury  College,  Middlebury, 


VERMONT — continued. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 
Vermont  State  Library,  Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory. 

Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater. 

Virginia  University,  University. 

Roanoke  College,  Salem. 

Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  Polytechnic  Institute 
Library,  Blacksburg. 

Richmond  College  Library,  RlchmoiKl. 

Public  Library,   Norfolk, 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Hampden 
Sidney. 

Washington  and  Lee  University*  Lex- 
ington. 

WASHINGTON. 

Public  Library,  Everett 

Public  Library,  Seattle. 

Public  Library,  Spokane. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 

Public  Library,  Tacoma. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.    ' 

Washington  State  Library,  Olympla. 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla. 

WEST  VIRQINIA. 

Davis  and  Elklns  College,  Elkins. 
Department  of  Archives  and  History, 

State  Library,  Charleston. 
Normal  School,  Fairmont 
Preparatory    Branch,    West    Vlr^nla 

University,  Keyser. 
West  Virginia  Colored  Institute,  InsU- 

tute. 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton  Library,   Lawrence   Univer^ 

sity,  Appleton. 
Public  Library,  La  Crosse. 
Beloit  College,  Belolt 
Public  Library,  Fond  Du  Lac, 
Public  Library,  Eau  Claire. 
Public  Library,  Milwaukee. 
Public  Library,  Racine. 
State  Library,  Madison. 
State  Historical  Society,  Madison. 
Public  Library,  Superior. 

WYOMING. 

Public  Library,  Sheridan. 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 
Wyoming  State  Library,  Cheyenne. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Philippine  Library  and  Museum.  Legls> 
latlve  Reference  Division,  Manila. 
P.  L 
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List  of  United  States  Government  Libraries,  Washington,  D.  O, 


Nubs* 


Spedalty. 


Location. 


Number 
▼ohimM 


1.  State  Depirtment: 

BorMO  of  Rolls  and 


n.  ftaanry  Department. 


Bareaa  of  Pablie 
Health  Syrtee^^^ 

Offioe  of  Bupef  vising 
ArttittBOta 

OlBoe  of  Solidtor  of 
Treasury. 
nL  Wsr  Department 


Aimj  Medioal  Sehool. 
Anny  War  College 


Xngineer^  Sehool  Ll- 

brary. 
Bureau  of  Insular  Af> 

teirs. 
Surgeon  GeneraFs  of- 
floe. 

Vf.  Department  of  Justioe 

V.  Fost  OAoe  Department.... 


VL  Mary  Department. 


Hydronaphio  OlBee. 
Nsral  Observatory.. 


faiatarlor 


Nary  Ifedical  School... 
fflor  Dfloartmant! 
GanenlLand  OiDoe.... 


Qeologfioal  Survey 

Bureau  of  Edncatioo. . . 

Offloe  of  Indian  Afliiirs. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Patent  Offloe 


Pensloo  Bureau. 


VUL  Afrieultural  Department... 
Bmean   of  Biolofical 

Surrey. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry... 
Bureau  of  Chip  Ettl- 


Burean  of  Entomology. 
Bureau  of  Markets. .. . 
Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try. 
Dairy    Division 


Offlce  of  Ftvm  Man- 

Bureanof  Pnbtio  Eoads. 

Offloe  of  Sottdtor. 

BtatesBelationsServioe. 
Weather  Bureau 

uL  Depsftment  of  Commeroe. . 

Oiest    and    Qeodetio 


Foreign   relations   and 
international  law. 

Finanoe   and    Oovem- 

ment  documents, 
if^lfffnft 


Ardiitecture  and  con- 
struction. 
Lew 


MOitary  aflairs. 


Medidne 

Military  afteirs. 


Engineering. 


Phillppinas  and  Porto 

Rioo. 
y^l^tfayt , 


Bureau  of  FIdMriei. . . 
Bureau  of  Standards... 
X  Department  of  Labor — 


Post  Offloe  Department, 

documents^ 
Naval  aflairs 


Navigation. 
Astronomy. 


Medidne.. 


Qeologv  and  sdenee. 
Education 


Indians. 
Mining. 
Sdenoe. 


Chemistry. 
Oops 


Entomology. 
Markets..... 
Plants 


Dairying 

Forests 

Fknns 

Beads  and  dvll  engi- 


State,  War  and  Navy  Buildinc, 
Seventeenth  Street,  south 
of  Pennsyhrsnia  Avenue. 

Treasury  Buikiing,  Fifteenth 
and  Pennsyhrantt  Avenue. 

3B  Street  SE 


Treasury   Building,    Fifteenth 

and  Pennsyhranut  Avenue. 
Bond  Building,  14th  St.  &  N.  Y. 

Ave. 
State,  War,  and  Navy  BuHdinf, 

Seventeenth    Street,    south 

of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

462  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW 

War    College    Building,    Ibot 

Four-and-a-half  Street  8  W. 
Washington    Barracks,    foot 

Four-and-a-half  Street  SW. 
MUls  Buildhig.  Seventeenth  and 

Pennsylvan»  Avenue. 
Seventh  and  B  Streets  SW 


Irrigatioo... 
Meteorology. 


Commerce  and  statis- 
tics. 
Geodesy 


1316  B  Street  SW 

220  Fourteenth  Street  SW 

Twenty-fourth  and  M  Streets 

NW. 
Commerce  Building,  Nineteenth 

and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

New  Jersey  Avenue  and  B 

Street  SE. 

Sixth  and  B  Streets  SW 

Pierce  MUl  Road 

Department  of  haibot  Building, 

imo  Street  NW. 

iSmallooUectfon. 

■About  ooe  third  of  the  llhiary*iooUeottons  are  shelved  in  the  Uanehliburisa. 


Fish  culture.... 

flfltnriffft 

Labor  statistics. 


Fifteenth  and  Vermont  Avenue. 
Chief  Clerk's  offlce.  Post  Offloe 

Department  Bulldlng.i 
SUte,  War,  and  Navy  Building, 

Seventeenth    Street,    south 

of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

1734  New  York  Avenue 

Massachusetts  Avenue  and  W 

Street. 
Twenty-third  and  E  StreetsNW. 

Interior  Deportment  Building, 
Righteentn  and  E  StreetsNW. 

Interior  Densrtment  Building. .. 

Pension  Offloe  Building,  Judi- 
ciary Square. 

Interior  Department  Building. .. 

do 

Patent  Office  Buildmg.  Ninth 
and  F  Streets. 

Pension  Offlce  Building,  Judl- 
dary  Square. 

Eighth  and  £  StreetsNW 

13WB  Street  SW 

do 


216  Thirteenth  Street  SW . . 
Twelfth  and  B  Streets  SW. 


....do 

1358  B  Street  SW 

Fourteenth  and  B  Streets  SW... 


Twelfth  and  B  Streets  SW. 

990  F  Street  NW 

234  Twelfth  Street  SW 


515  Fourteenth  Street  NW . 


30,000 

15,000 

8,000 

1,500 

8,000 

100,000 

3,000 
200,000 

60,000 

2,000 

580,000 

50,000 

75,000 


2,000 
35,000 

18,000 

5,000 

260,000 
175,000 

1,700 

15,000 

100,000 

3,000 

4,000 

U45,000 

6,660 

6,600 
10,000 

15,085 
2,636 
6,000 

2,570 

10,345 

0,000 

4,800 

1,700 
4,500 

36,000 

100,000 

10,000 

35,000 
30,000 
50,000 
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List  of  United  States  Oovemmeni  Libraries,  Washington,  D,  C, — OontiDued. 


Name. 


XI.  Independent       establish- 
ments: 
Library  of  Congress ... . 

Government   Printing 
offloe: 
Superintendent  of 
Documents    Li- 
brary. 
Bmithaonian     Institu- 
tion. 
Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology. 
National  Museum.. 
Pan  American  Union- 
Columbus    Memo- 
rial Library. 
Interstate    Commerce 
Commission. 

Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

ClTil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Public  Library  of  D^ 
trletofCohunbia. 


Capftok 

Suprame  Court  Library  >. 

Senate  Library 

House  of  BepresentativeB. 


United  States  Court  of  Customs 

Appeals. 
United  States  Soldiers'  Home..... 


Specialty. 


Entire  range  of  litera- 
ture. 


United  States  publica- 
tions. 


Science 

Anthropology 

Natural  science 

Latin  America 

Interstate  commerce. . . . 

Tariff  and  oommeroe.... 

Civil  service 

Qeneral  and  flctkm 


Law 

Public  documents. 
do 


Law 

General  and  fiction. 


Location. 


Capitol  Hill. 


North  Capitol  and  H  Streets. . 


Tlie  Mall,  B   Street  opposite 

Tenth  Street. 
Smithsonian  Building 


National  Museum  Building. 


Seventeenth  Street  between  B 

and  C  Streets  NW. 
Interstate  Commerce  Building, 

Eighteenth  and  Pennsylvanm 

Avenue. 
Fifteenth  and  K  Streets 


1734  F  Street  NW. 


Mount  Vernon  Square,  Nfaith 
Street  and  New  York  Avume 
NW. 


Capitol. 

do. 

do. 


Fifteenth  Street  and  New  York 

Avenue. 
Soldiers' Home  grounds , 


Number 
volomes. 


2,750,000 

226,000 

275,000 
85,000 

125,000 
40,000 
15,000 

£5,000 
7,000 

aoo,ooo 


180,000 
250,000 
500,000 


I. 
15«000 


A  Tha  Suprsma  Ceoit  Ubiaiy  is  iaoiuded  ia  tlM  law  hnaoh  of  tha  Libcacy  of  CoQgraM. 
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Vvmber  of  Btnplostet  of  United  Btatv  OovemmMt,  Jime  M,  1S11. 


.  _J2*mploruslnluIlBi«B*I»lrStu>p. 

«lin««itplnym  rmiljr  Hnp»ltmi>.<-iinqf  B^ilUfcHj  gg 

-  in  tonuinry  Mnplanei  Ion*  10,  mi. 
OOP  arid  anqJoytw  HoT»m'"~  •  '*" 


llKa)  yew  1917-18  then  «u  »n  Inenu*  a(  SOJKIO  em> 
WihfnKlnn,  and  «■  InctMue  «£  iMfiW  cmffloyMa  oat- 


Location  of  BmeouMve  DepartmenU  and  Bureautf  June^  1B18, 

(As  a  rule,  only  ftdmlnlttratlTe  headquarten  of  bmaaiis  of  tiie  War  and  NaTj  Depart- 
ments are  glyen,  doe  to  the  changing  of  location  of  the  Tarloiw  dlTlslons  and  sections  of 
these  bnreaos.) 

The  White  House,  Bxecntlve  and  Pennsyhranla  ATcnnes. 

Committee  on  Public  Information,  10  Jackson  Place. 

Serylce  Bureau  (Inquiry  Division  for  general  public),  Fifteenth  and  O  Streets. 
I,  Department  of  State — State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Serenteenth  Street  and  Pena- 

sylranla  ATcnue. 
Diplomatic  Bureau,  State,  War,  and  Nary  Building,  Seventeenth  Street  and  Penn- 

sylvanla  Avenue. 
Consular  Bureau,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  Street  and  Pom- 

sylvanla  Avenue. 
Division  of  Far  Bastem  AfliJrs,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  Street 

and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Dlvlidon  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of  Western  Buropean  Affairs,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of  Latin-American  Affairs,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of  Mexican  Affairs,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  Street 

and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of  Foreign  Intelllgenee,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  Street 

and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Appointments  (Great  Seal),  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,   Seventeenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Bolls  and  Library  (Treaties),  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Cltlsenship  (Passports),  1428  New  York  Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Accounts,  1428  New  York  Avenue. 
Adviser  on  Commercial  Treaties,  1423  New  York  Avenue. 
Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  1658.  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
n.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 

Avenue. 
Division  of  Appointments,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 

Avenue. 
Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and 

Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of  Customs,  Bond  Building,  Fourteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue. 
Division  of  Loans  and  (hirrency,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Penn* 

sylvanla  Avenue. 
Division  of  Public  Moneys,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 

Avenue. 
Division  of  Secret  Service,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 

Avenue. 
Section  of  Surety  Bonds,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 

Avenue. 
Government    Actuary,    Treasury    Building,    Fifteenth    Street   and    Pennsylvania 

Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Publicity,  Liberty  Loana,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 
National  War  Savings  C!ommittee,  National  Metropolitan  Bank  Building. 
Comptroller  of  the  Chirrency,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

National  Bank  Redemption  Agency,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  PennsylTtohi 

Avenue. 
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n.  D^MTtment  of  the  Treasuiy — Oontliiiied. 

BvMV  of  the  Mint,  Tnunaj  Bunding,  Fifteenth  Street  and  PennsylTmnia  Avenue. 
Oooiptroller  of  the  Treanrj,  Treumry  BvUdlng,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylyania 


Aodltore— 

Treaeory  Department,  Andltor'e  BoUdlng,  Fourteenth  and  B  Streets  SW. 
War  Department,  Winder  BnOdtnc;  Serenteenth  and  F  Streets  NW. 
Interior  Department,  Auditor's  Bofldlng,  Fourteenth  and  B  Streets  SW. 
IfaT7  Department,  Auditor's  Building,  Fourteenth  and  B  Streets  SW. 
State    and    Other    Departments,    Auditor's    Building;    Fourteenth    and    B 

Streets   SW. 
Poet  Ofllee  Department,  Post  Office  Department  Building,  Blerenth  Street  and 
PennsylTsnla  ATcnue. 
Beflster  of  the  Treasury,  Treasury  BuUdlng,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsyhranla 

Avenue. 
Ftderal  Fsrm  Loan  Bureau,  Bond  Building,  Fourteenth  Street  and  New  York 


Bureau  of  BngraTlng  and  Pitetlng,  Fourteenth  and  D  Streets  SW. 
Bureau  of  the  Publle-Health  Serrlee,  8  B  Street  SB. 

Hygienic  Laboratory,  Twenty-fifth  and  B  Streets  NW. 
Tlie  Coast  Guard,  Bond  Building,  Fourteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue. 
Supervising  Architect's  Office,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Av^iue. 
Bareau  of  War-Risk  Insurance,  New  National  Museum,  Tenth  and  B  Streets  NW. 
Oencral  Supply  Committee,  Auditor's  Building,  Fourteenth  and  B  Streets  SW. 
SoUdtor  of  the  Treasury,  Bond  Building,  Fourteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue; 
m.  Department  of  War — State^  War,  and  Niivy  Building,  Sevente^th  Street  and  Penn- 
gylvanla  Avenue. 
General  Staff  Corps,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania  Avenue. 
War  C^lege  DlvlsloD,  Army  War  College  Bulldtng;  ftoot  Four-and-a-half  Street 

SW. 
MOttary  Intemgenee,  Fifteenth  and  M  Streets. 
Board  of  Ordnance  and  Forttflcatlon,  Union  Trust  Building,  Fifteenth  and   H 


Mmtla  Bureau,  Mills  Building,  Seventeenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Office  of  Chief  Coast  Artillery,  Old  Land  Office  Building,  Seventh  and  B  Streets. 
Office  of  Chief  Fldd  Artillery,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  Street 

and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Office  of  Judge  Advocate  General,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building;  Seventeenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  1824  H  Street 
Office  of  Adjutant  General,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  Street  and 

FiBmylvanla  Avenue. 
Office  of  Provost  Marshal  General,  Old  Land  Office  Building,  Sevens  and  B  Streets. 
Office  of  Quartermaster  General,  Blghteenth  Street  and  Ylrginia  Avenue. 

Gsntonment  Division,  Seventh  and  B  Streets  NW. 

Depot  Quartermaster,  Seventeenth  and  F  Streets  NW. 

Personnd:  Civilian,  enlisted,  and  commissioned.  Seventh  and  B  Streets. 

Construction  Division,  Seventh  and  B  Streets. 
Office  of  Surgeon  General,  Seventh  and  B  Streets. 

Army  Medical  School,  462  Louisiana  Avenue. 

Medical  Museum  and  Library,  Seventh  and  B  Streets  SW. 

Attending  Physician  and  Dispensary,  1106  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Georgia  Avenue,  near  District  line. 
Office  of  Chief  of  Bnglneers,  Sixth  and  B  Streets. 

Board  of  Bnglneers,  Rivers  and  Hailwrs,  Southern  Building,  Fifteenth  and  H 
otreets. 

Office  of  Public  Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Washington  Monument,  1729  New 
York  Avenue. 

United  States  Bngineer  Office  (local).  Southern  BuUdlng,  Fifteenth  and  B 

tit  M-  .  tm 

Streets. 
Director  General  Military  Railroads,  Sixth  and  B  Streets. 
Bngineer  Depot,  1488  U  Street  NW. 

Btaglneers'  School,  Washington  Barracks,  foot  Four-and-a-half  Street  SW. 
Office  of  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Sixth  and  B  Streets. 

Fersonnd :  Chilian,  enlisted,  and  commissioned,  Hooe  Building,  1880  F  W^^ 
mtrate^  Production,  and  Other  DtvlsloiiSL  Sixth  and  B  Streets  NW.         ^ 
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m.  Department  of  War — ContiiiQed. 

Office  of  Chief  Signal  Officer,  1607  H  Street. 

Pereonnel :  Clyllian,  enlisted,  and  commissioned*  1708  New  York  ATenne. 
Bureau  of  Military  Aeronautics,  Berenth  and  B  Streets. 
Aircraft  Production  Board,  Foor-and-a-balf  Street  and  Hissoori  Arenoe. 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affain,  BiUls  BuUdlns,  SoTenteentk  Street  and  FennsylTsait 

ATenue. 
Tank  Corps,  1800  B  Street  NW. 
Army  camps  In  District  of  Columbia  or  rldnlty — 

American  Uairerslty  Tratalng  Camp,  American  UnlTersity  Park,  MisMrbu- 

setts  and  Nebraska  Avenues. 
Artillery  Gsmp,  8t  Asapk,  Va. 
Camp  Melss,  Fifth  Street  and  Florida  Avenoe  NIL 
Infkntry  Garrison,  Rast  Potomac  Park. 
Fort  Myer  Officers'  Training  Gsmp,  Fort  Kyer,  Va. 
Camp  Meade,  Admiral,  Md. 

Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Accotlnk,  Ya.  • 

IT.  Department  of  Justice,  Justice  Buttdins,  Vermont  ATCOoe  and  K  Street. 
Solicitor  General,  Justice  Building,  Vermont  ATenue  and  K  Street. 
Assistant  to  Attorney  General,  Antl>ltust  Cases,  Justice  Building,  Vermont  Avenue 

and  K  Street. 
Assistant  to  Attorney  General.  Allen  Bnemy  Property,  Justice  Building,  VermoBt 

Avenue  and  K  Street. 
Special  Assistant  to  Attorney  General  tot  War  Work,  Justice  Building,  Vermost 

Avenue  and  K  Street. 
Division  of  Investigations,  Justice  Building,  Vermont  Avenue  and  K  Street. 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Justice  Building,  Vermont  Avenue  and  K  Street. 
Pardon  and  Title  Attorneys,  Justice  Building,  Vermont  Avenue  and  K  Street. 
Solicitors  for  Departments : 

State  Department — State,  War,  and  Navy  Building. 

Treasury   Department,    Bond   Building,   Fourteenth    Street   and    New   York 

Avenue. 
Interior  Department,  Interior  Building,  Eighteenth  and  F  Streets. 
Post  Office  Department,  Post  Office  Building;  Eleventh  Street  and  Pennsylvmnla 

Avenue. 
Agricultural  Departmoit  ItlO  B  Street  8W. 
Internal  Revenue,  Treasury  Building. 

Commerce  Department,  Commerce  Building;  Nineteenth  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 
Labor  Department,  1712  G  Street. 
V.  Post  Office  Department,  Post  Office  Building,  Bleventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenua 
First  Assisant  Postmaster  General,  Bleventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of  Post  Office  Service,  Bleventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of  Postmasters'  Appointments,  Bleventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania 

Avenue. 
Division  of  Dead  Letters,  City  Post  Office  Bunding,  North  Capitol  Street  and 
Massachusets  AvenuOi 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department  Building,  Eleventh 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Division  of  Railway  Adjustments,  Post  Office  Department  Building.  Eleventh 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue^ 
Division  of  Foreign  Mails,  Post  Office  Department  Building,  Eleventh  Street 

and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of  Railway  Mall  Service,  Post  Office  Department  Building,  Bleventh 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Post  Office  Department  Building  Eleventh 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of  Finance,  Post  Office  Department  Building,  Eleventh  Street  sod 

Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of   Stamps,   City  Post  Office  Building,  North  Capitol   Street  and 

Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Division  of  Money  Orders,  Post  Office  Department  Building,  Eleventh  Street 

and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Division  of  Registered  Malls,  Post  Office  Department  Building,  Eleventh  Street 

and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Division  of  Classification,  Post  Office  Department  Building,  EleTenth  Street 

and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Dtvlsloo  of  Postal  Savings,  City  Post  Office  Building,  North  Capitol  Street  and 
Massachusetts  Avenue. 
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r.  Poft  O0ce  Oepartiiient — CbntlBiMd. 

Fourth  Assistaiit  Postmaster  Otaersl,  Post  Ofllos  Department  Bolldlng,  merentli 
Street  aDd  PennBylraala  Atcdim. 
DfrlBlon  of  Bnral  Kalla,  Post  Ofllce  Department  BoUdlng,,  SQerenth  Street 

and  PennsylTanla  Atshim. 
DtTMoa  of  Bqolpment  and  Supplies,  City  Post  (HBce  Bnlldlnf,  North  Capitol 
Street  and  MssaacliuseUi  ATtnofl. 
fL  Pmaitaent  of  the  Nary — State.  War,  and  Nayy  Bolldlng,  Serenteentb  Street  and 
PeBBsylranla  Avenue. 
Offlco  of  Naval  Beeords  and  Llhertj,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Bonding,  SeTen- 

teenth  Street  and  Pennaylranla  Aveiioe. 
Naval  Consulting  Board,  Seventeenth  and  G  Streeta, 
Commission  on  Training  Gamp  Activities,  Nineteenth  and  G  Streete  NW. 
Jodge  Advocate  General,  Stete,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Oflce  of  Naval  Operations,  Stete,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  • 

Communication  Service,  Southern  Building,  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets. , 
Cahle  Cnsor,  Southern  BuUdIng,  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets. 
Arlington  Badlo  Station,  Arlington,  Ya. 
Ofllce  of  Naval  Intelllgencs,  Oorcoian  Court,  New  York  Avenue. 
Office  of  Gunnery  Bzerclses  and  Bnglneerlng,  Navy  Annex,  1784  New  Torfc 

Avenue. 
Aviation  Section,  Navy  Annex,  1784  New  Tork  Avenue. 
Coast  Guard  (during  war).  Bond  Building,  Fourteenth  Street  and  New  York 

Avenue. 
Inspection  and  Survey*  Southern  Building.  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets. 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  Stete,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Hydrographlc  Office,  Navy  Annex,  1784  New  York  Avenue. 
Naval  Observatory,  Georgetown  Helgbte,  Wisconsin  and  Massacbosette  Avenues. 
Division  of  Naval  Militia  Affairs,  817  Fourteenth  Street 
Division  of  Naval  Beserve  (men),  Fourteenth  and  H  Streets. 
Division  of  Naval  Beserve  (officers).  Real  Bstete  Trust  Building,  Fourteenth 
and  H  Streets, 
flying  Corps,  Navy  Annex;  1784  New  York  Avenue. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  American  National  Bank  Building,  1817  F  Street 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Interior  Department  Building,  Nineteenth  and  F  Streets. 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Stete,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Steam  Bnglneerlng,  Stete,  War,  and  Navy  Building;  Seventeenth  Street 

and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Stete,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Seventeenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvante  Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy  Annex,  1784  New  York  Avenue. 
Naval  Hospital,  foot  of  Twenty-fdurth  Street  NW. 
Naval  Medical  School,  foot  of  Twenty-fourth  Street  NW. 
Headquarters  of  Marine  Corps,  Navy  Annex,  1784  New  York  Avenue. 
'  Marine  Corps  Barracks,  inghth  and  G  Streete  SB. 

fn.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Interior  Department  Building,  Eighteenth  and  F  Streets. 
Alsikan  Bteglneering  Commission,  Interior  Department  Building,  Eighteenth  and 

FStreets. 
District  of  0»lumhte  Institutions: 
f  St  Bllsabeth's  Hospital,  Nichols  Avenue,  Anacostla,  D.  C. 

Columbian  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Kendall  Green,  Florida  Avenue  NB. 
Howard  University,  Howard  Place  and  Georgia  Avenue  NW. 
Freedmen's  Hospital,  Fourth  and  CMlege  Streets. 
General  Land  Office,  Interior  Department  Building,  BSlghteenth  and  F  Streets. 
Oflce  of  Indian  Affairs,  Interior  Department  Building,  Eighteenth  and  F  Streets. 
Bureau  of  Pensions,  Pension  Building,  Judiciary  Square,  Fifth  and  G  Streets. 
Patent  Office,  Patent  Office  Building,  Seventh  and  F  Streete. 
Bureau  of  Bducatloa,  Pension  Buildteg,  Judiciary  Square,  Fifth  and  G  Streets. 
Geological  Survey.  Interior  Department  Building,  Eighteenth  and  F  Streets. 
Bedamatlen  Service^  Bighth  and  E  Streets, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Interior  Department  Building,  Eighteenth  and  F  Streets. 

American  University  Experiment  Stetion,  American  University  Park,  Massa- 
diuaette  and  Nebraska  Avenues. 
Hatlottal  Park  Service,  Interior  Department  BuUdlng,  Eighteenth  and  F  Streets.  * 
Superintendent  of  the  Oipltol  Building  and  Grounds,  Capitol  BuUdlng. 
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VIII.  Department  of  AgTicaltnre,  the  Mall,  between  TwelfCli  and  Foorteentli  Stiseto  SW. 
Diyiiion  of  Pvbllcationi,  216  Thirteenth  Street  SW. 
OiBce  of  Farm  Management,  224  Twelfth  Street  SW. 
Weather  Bnrean,  Twenty-fourth  and  M  Streeti  NW. 

Solar  Radiation  Beeearch  Section,  MaMachaaetta  and  Nebraakm  Awtsxutm  NW. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  eaat  wing,  Agrlcnltnral  Department  Bnlldlni^. 
Animal  Husbandry,  Bush  Building,  710  B  Street. 
Meat  Inspection  Division,  Bush  Building,  710  B  Street  NW.     IxMal  ofle% 

Munsey  Building,  1829  B  Street  NW. 
Experiment  Farm  (600  acres),  Beltsrllle,  Md. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  west  wing,  Agricultural  Department  BvlldlBS* 

Arlington  Experiment  Farm,  Arlington,  Va. 
Forest  Service,  Atlantic  Building,  028  F  Street  NW. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  216  Thirteenth  Street  SW. 
Bureau  of  Soils,  east  wing,  Agricultural  Department  BuildlBg; 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  Ai^eultural  Department  Building. 

Bee  Cultupe  Division,  Drummond,  Md. 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  1858  B  Street  SW. 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  Agricultural  Department  Building: 
States  Relations  Service,  220  Fourteenth  Street  SW. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Wniard  Building,  618  Fourteenth  Street  NW* 
Bureau  of  Markets,  1868  B  Street  SW. 
Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board,  220  Thirteenth  Street  SW. 
Federal  Horticultural  Board,  Agricultural  Department  Building. 
IZ.  Department  of  Commerce,  Commerce  Building,  Nineteenth  Street  and  Pennajfrmals   ' 
Avenue. 
Bureau  of  the  Census^  Commerce  Building,  Nineteenth  Street  and   PennsylTanla    ' 

Avenue. 
Bureau   of   Foreign   and   Domestic   Commerce,    Commerce    Building;    Nineteenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Pierce  Mill  Road,  near  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Sixth  and  B  Streets  SW.  i 

Bureau  of  Lighthouse,  Commerce  Building,  Nineteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvmnia   | 

Avenue. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  New  Jersey  Avenue,,  near  B  Street  SB. 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  Commerce  Building,  Nineteenth  Street  and  PennsylTante 

Avenue. 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  Commerce  Building,  Nineteenth  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue^  I 

X.  Department  of  Labor,  Labor  Building,  1712  Q  Street  NW. 

United  States  Employment  Service,  Sixteenth  and  I  Streets.     (Local  olBce^  1419 

Pennsylvania  Avenue.) 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  Labor  Building,  1712  Q  Street. 

Bureau  of  Naturalisation,  Labor  Building,  1712  Q  Street.  i 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Labor  Building,  1712  Q  Street. 
(Children's  Bureau,  Labor  Building,  1712  O  Street 

National  War  Labor  Board,  Labor  Building,  1712  Q  Street.  | 

Bureau  of  Housing,  618  G  Street. 

XI.  Independent  Establishments: 

Library  of  Ck>ngress,  East  (^pltol  and  First  Streets  SB. 

Copyright  Ofllce,  East  (^pltol  and  First  Streets  SE. 
Government  Printing  OiBce,  North  Capitol  and  G  Streets. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  H  Street,  near  North  (^pltol  Street  NW. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Mall,  near  Seventh  Street  SW. 

National  Museum,  the  Mall,  foot  of  Tenth  Street  NW. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Building. 

International  Exchange  Service,  Smlttisonlan'  Building. 

Astrophysical  Observatory,  Smithsonian  Building. 

National  Zoological  Park,  Rock  Creek  Park,  Adams  Ifill  Road. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Smithsonian  Building. 

National  Research  CouncU,  1022  Sixteenth  Street  NW. 

American  Historical  Association,  Smithsonian  Building. 
Pan  American  Union,  Seventeenth  Street  between  B  and  C  Streets  NW. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Interstate  Commerce  Building,  Btghteentb  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue^ 
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XL  iBdiptBdcat  BrtiWIihmenf— <?ontinqed. 

Director  General  of  Ballroadt,  Interstate  Commerce  Bnlldinf. 

Oooalttee  on  Inland  Waterways,  601  Q  Street 

Tte  Pinama  Canal,  Mills  Boildlng  Annex,  1709  G  Street 

fWeral  Beoerre  Board,  Treasury  Boildlng,  Fifteenth  Street  and  PennsylTanla 


Federal  Trade  Commission,  DsTl^n  Bnllding,  Fifteenth  and  K  Streets  NW. 

United  States  Tariff  Commission,  1822  New  York  Avenue. 

Clrfl  Serrice  Commission,  1724  F  Street. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Bffldency,  Sonthem  BaUdlng,  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets. 

United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  Southern  Building,  Fifteenth 

and  H  Streets. 
United  States  Employees*  Compensation  Commission,  Union  Trust  Building,  Fif- 
teenth and  H  Streets. 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Ouray  Building,  Eighth  and  G  Streets. 
Coundl  of  National  Defense,  all  divisions  at  Eighteenth  and  D  Streets,  excep^^ 
Boom  Registration  Bureau,  1321  New  York  Avenue. 
Sdence  and  Research  Committee,  Munsey  Building,  1820  E  Street. 
States  Council  Section,  1217  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Women's  Committee,  1814  N  Street 
War  Industries  Board,  Eighteenth  and  D  Streets  SW. 
Uhlted  States  Shipping  Board,  1819  F  Street  NW. 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,   140  Broad   Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa.    (local 
office,  1819  F  Street  NW.). 
Uhlted  States  Food  Administration,  Nineteenth  and  D  Streets. 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  Twentieth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue. 
War  Trade  Board,  Twentieth  and  C  Streets  NW. 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Munsey  Building,  1829  E  Street 
Aircraft  Board,  Munsey  Building,  1829  E  Street 
AUen  Property  Custodian,  Sixteenth  and  P  Streets. 
War  Finance  Corporation,  Treasury  Boildlng,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 

Avenue. 
International  Joint  Commission,  Southern  Building,  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets. 
International  Mexican  Boundary  Commission,  care  State  Department. 
Coflunlsslon  for  Equitable  Distribution  of  Waters  of  Rio  Grande,  care  State  De- 
partment 
International  Canadian  Boundary  Commissions,  National  Savings  and  Trust  Co, 

Building,  719  Fifteenth  Street 
International  High  Commlstdon,  Treasury  Building,  Fifteenth  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 
United  States  Geographic  Board,  Office  of  Secretary,  Commerce  Building,  Nineteenth 

Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  Lemon  Bnllding,  1720  New  York  Avenue. 
Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater  Commission,  1720  New  York  Avenue. 
National  Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
United  States  Soldiers*  Home,  Soldiers*  Home  Grounds,  D.  C. 
Board  of  Road   Commissioners  for  Alaska,  State,   War,  and  Navy  Building,  or 

Juneau,  Alaska. 
OoBunlssion  on  Navy  Yards  and  Naval  Stations,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building, 

Seventeenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Beard  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Interior  Department  Building,  Eighteenth  and  F 

Streets. 
American  National  Red  Cross,  Seventeenth  Street  between  D  and  B  Streets. 
Qevenunent  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  District  Bnllding,  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenua, 

87882*^18 ^18 
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Abudoocd  Umdir  82. 

Academy  of  Sdencet,  National.  Bee  Na- 
tloaal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

"Icddent  Bulletin,**  Interstate  Commerce 
Coaminlon,  127-142. 

Acridenti,  119,  170,  173.  See  otoo  Rail- 
roads. 

AeeooDttiv  iystem.  United  States  GoTem- 
aeot,  10,  18,  189,  l&O,  172 ;  merchants, 
147. 

AtkHmitry,  107. 

ietatrj,  Treasary,  statements,   12. 

A4}QttDt  General,  office  of,  82-38. 

Ammaiitfct.    Bee  Ariatlon. 

Aeroplanes.    Bee  Ariatlon. 

AfiiCQltaral  colleges,  76. 

Acrktltoral  Department.     Bee  Department 

of  Asricultnre. 

"Asrlcnltnral  Research,  Journal  of,"  88, 
127. 

Acrlcoltnre,  classification,  122;  colleges, 
nperrlslon  of  funds,  75 ;  documents  re- 
lating to,  89 ;  immigrants  in,  171 ;  im- 
pleoent  Industry,  119 ;  Junior  Red 
Crott,  168 ;  statistics,  100-101 ;  Toca- 
tloaal  education,  153. 

A&.  researches,  129. 

Aircraft  Board,  principal  admhitetnitiye 
oflklals  and  duties,  159 ;  stations,  152. 

Aluki.  Board  of  Road  CommissioBers,  166 ; 
Booodary  Commission,  161-162 ;  educa* 
tioB,  76;  fisheries  and  fur  industries, 
24-29,  109;  history  and  resources,  67; 
hTg.  40;  maps,  112,  122,  166;  mln- 
enl  resoarces,  77 ;  ports,  67 ;  price  list 
of  bttltetlns,  127 ;  railroad,  68-69 ;  re- 
ports, 68;  roads  and  trails,  166;  sani- 
tu7  conditions,  21 ;  schools,  75 ;  star- 
roQte  postal  serrlce,  48. 

-Aluka  RaUroad   Record,"   68-69. 

Aiislan  Engineering   Commission,  oflacials 

ud  datles,  68 ;  publications,  68-69. 
Alfalfa,  price  Ust  of  bulletins.  127. 
Aikn  contract  labor  laws,  117. 
AUen  Property    Custodian,    principal    ad- 

BinistratlTe    officials   and   duties,    159; 

pQbUcations,  160. 

Aloanaci,  American,  check  list,  122. 
Aloabooses,  102. 
Aaerica,  list  of  maps,  122. 
Aaerieu  Ethnology,  Bureau  ol     Bee  Bu- 

tcaa  of  American  Ethnology. 
Aaeriean  export  trade,  147. 
Aselcaa  Federation  ot  La^r,  178. 


American  Historical  Association,  principal 
administrative  officials  and  duties,  132 ; 
publications.  133. 

American  history,  price  list  of  bulletins, 
127. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  principal 
adminlstratlTe  officials,  168;  publica- 
tions,  168-169. 

American  Republics,  monographs,  134-135; 
uniformity  of  commercial  law,  163. 

American  Revolution,  and  French  alliance, 
123;  naval  records,  123. 

American  Society  of  Churoh  History,  133. 

Americanization,  influence  of  schools,  118. 

Ammunition,  specification  and  manufac- 
ture, 38-69. 

Anchorage  rules,  23,  36,  66. 

Anglo-Saxon  interests,  122. 

Animal  Industry,  Bureau  of.  Bee  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

Animals,  classification,  122 ;  inspection  and 
control  of  diseases,  93;  wild,  127. 

Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  publi- 
cations, 169-170. 

Anthropology,  122,  127,  128. 

Antitrust  regulations  and  decisions,  42,  44, 
146. 

Appraisers,  Board  of  (Treasury),  10,  11, 
42,  127. 

Apprenticeship,  119. 

Appropriations,   estimates,   10. 

Arbitration,  industrial,  119,  122,  127,  161, 
169;  international,  122,  127.  Bee  also 
Mediation  and  concilatlon. 

Archieology,  128. 

Architect's  Office,  Supervising,  26-26. 

Argentina,  134 ;  law.  122 ;  trade.  147. 

Arizona,  reports,  68 ;  Salt  River  project,  80. 

Arizona-California,  Yuma  project,  80. 

Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheatre  Commis- 
sion, principal  administrative  officials 
and  duties,  165. 

Army,  price  list  of  bulletins,  127.  Beeaieo 
Department  of  War. 

Army  Medical  Museum.  35. 

Army  Medical  School,  36. 

"Army  Register,"  32. 

Art.    Bee  Fine  arts; 

Art,  National  Gallery  of.  129. 

Artillery.  Office  of  Coast,  30.  38. 

Assay  offices,  reports,  14-16. 

Assessment,  District  of  Columbia,  176. 

Astronomical   expeditions,  56. 

Astronomy,  bulletins.  111,  127,  128;  ob- 
servations, 56. 

Astrophyslcal  Observatory,  131. 

Atlases.    Bee  Maps. 
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Attorney  General,  42,  44,  45. 
Auditors  for  the  departments,  16-18. 
Aatomobile  guide  books,  national  parks,  86. 
ATlatlon,  48.  52,  67,  60,  127,  128,  168,  168- 

150,  166. 
Asimnths,  57,  111. 


Bacteriology,  21,  128. 

Bakers,  manual  of  Army,  84 ;  wages  and 

labor  conditions,  110. 
Balances  and  scales,  107. 
Balloon  fabric  Inyestigation,  160. 
Bank  Redemption  Agency,  National,  12. 
Banking,  Federal  reserve  system,  144-146; 

foreign      countries,      170-171;      United 

SUtes,  170-171. 
Bankruptcy,  decisions,  44. 
Banks,  list,  122,  127;   Postal   Baring,   40. 
Barometers,  66,  107. 
Bee  culture,  06. 
Beef  industry,  147. 

Belle  Fourche  project.  South  Dakota,  81. 
Belligerent  vessels  of  war,  internment,  63. 
Benevolent   institutions,   statistics,    101. 
Bibliography,  76,  122-123,  128. 
Biography,  bulletins,  127,  128. 
Biological  investigations,  06. 
Biological  Survey,  Bureau  of.    Bee  Bureau 

of  Biological  Survey. 
Birds,  05,  127,  128. 
Birth  sUtisUcs,   104,   120,   127. 
Blackfeet  project,  Montana,  80. 
BUckUsting,  110. 
Blind,  books  In  embossed  type,   122-123; 

statistics,  102. 
**Blue   Book."     Bee  ''Offlcial   Register  of 

the  United   States.*' 
Boiler  inspection,  locomotive,  142;  steam- 
boat, 114. 
Boise  project,  Idaho,  80. 
Bolivia,  trade  and  tarlCh,  147. 
BoUworm,  eradication,  08. 
Bonds.     Bee  United  States  bonds. 
Bonus  system,  110. 
Bookkeeping,  and  warrants  (Treasury),  10; 

farmers,  01 ;   Patent  Office,   78. 
Books,  classification,   122;   for  the  blind, 

122. 
Botany,  128. 

Boundary  commissions,  160-161. 
Boundary  lines,  high  seas,   114. 
Boycotts  and  injunctions,  110,  122. 
Brass,   industry,   110;  investigations,   107. 
Brazil,  134;  law,  122;  trade  and  tariffs, 

147. 
Bread,  exports,  106-127 ;  Investigation,  04 ; 

problem,  166. 
Brewing  industry,  110. 
Bridges,  28,  36.  80,  07. 
British    Columbia    Boundary    Commission, 

162. 
Brown-tall  moth,  ravages,  05. 
Bubonic  plague,  21. 
Building  and  loan  associations,  110 
BoildingB,  public,  construction,  25;  laws, 

16;  looatloB,  164-166. 


Bullion  values,  15. 

Buoy  lists,  68,  110-111.  Bee  alto  Light- 
houses. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  principal 
administrative  officials,  180;  publica- 
tions, 180. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  officials  and 
duties,  02;  price  list  of  publicationg, 
127;  publications,  03.' 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  officials  and 
duties,  06;  publications,  06. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  officials  and  duties, 
04 ;   publications,   04. 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  (Navy), 
officials  and  duties,  60;  publicatioDi, 
50-60. 

Bureau  of  Crops  ESstimatea,  officials  and 
duties,  06-06;  publications,  06. 

Bureau  of  Bducatlon,  officials  and  duttes, 
76;  publications,  76-76. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  offlciaU 
and  duties,  20;  publications,  20. 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  officials  and  du- 
ties, 05;  publications,  05. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries,  officials  and  duties, 
108-100;  publications,  100. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, officials  and  duties,  106-106; 
publications,  106-107. 

Bureau  of  Housing,  officials  and  dutiei, 
120;  publications,  120. 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  officials  and  duties, 
117 ;  publications,.  117. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  officials  and 
duties,  118-110;  publications,  110. 

Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  officials  and  duties, 
100;  publications,  110-111. 

Bureau  of  Markets,  officials  and  dutie% 
07;  publications,  07-08. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (Navy), 
officials  and  duties,  61-62;  publlcatloni, 
62-63. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  officials  and  duties,  81; 
publications,  81-82. 

Bureau  of  Naturalization,  officials  and  du- 
ties, 118;  publications,  118. 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  officials  and  duties, 
54.  112-113;  publications,  113. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance,  officials  and  duties, 
38,  60,  73;  publications,  60-60;  price 
list  of  publications,  127. 

Bureau  of  Pensions,  officials  and  duties, 
72-73;  publications,  73. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  officials  and 
duties,  03;  publications,  03. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  officials  and  du- 
ties, 06-07;  publications,  07. 

Bureau  of  Soils,  officials  and  duties,  04-95 ; 
publications,   05. 

Bureau  of  Standards,  officials  and  duties, 
107;  price  list  of  publications,  127; 
publications,  107-108. 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  officials  and 
duties,  60;  publications,  60. 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  (Navy), 
offldala  and  dutiea,  6(^-61;  publications, 

ti. 
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BiRtn  9t  tht  Census.  offleUls  and  duties, 

liO;  pobUcstloDS,  100-104. 
BorciB  of  the  Mint,  officials  and  duties, 

14;  poMlcatloiis,  14-16. 
Buctn  of  the  Pablle  Health  Serrlee,  offl- 

dab  and    duties,    20-21;    publications, 

a-23. 
Banu  of   War-Risk    Insnrance,    officials 

tod  dotles,  26;  pobllcatlons,  26. 
Barctn  of  Yards  and  Docks,  officials  and 

dottei.  58;  publications,  5SL 
Banto^  kMStlon,  186. 


CMlBeti,    England    and    America,    refer- 

cBce  list,  122, 
cmfomit,   reclamation    projects,   80. 
Ckttfoniia  DAris  Commission,  88. 
CiIorlBetry,  107. 
CiBpi,  nnitatlon,  21. 
Cuada,  reciprocity,  reference  list,   122. 
Ciaadlas   Boundary  Commissions,  Intema- 

tlooaL    Bee     International     (Canadian) 

Boaadary  Conunissions. 
Canal  Zone,  40,  112,  127,  143. 
Caaala,  Interoceanic,    reference    list,    122; 

Sew  Tork  State,   87;  spediications  for 

Irrigation,  80. 
CiBcer.  ttatistics,  103. 
Caaainf.  industry,  110 ;  price  list  of  bulle- 

daa.  127. 
Cutooments,  sanitation,  21. 
Coital  and  tabor,  relations,  160. 
CMtal  punishment,  reference  list,  122. 
Capitol  building  and  grounds,  16,  68,  86. 
Ckrdi,  catalogue,  122. 
Cariatad  project.  New  Mexico^  80. 
Canien,  letter,  duties,  47, 
Carrlen  by  water,   140. 
Cutoeraphy,  122. 
Cartnlaiies,   122. 
Ci«  Grande  Rains,  84. 
Cualocoe  cards,  handbook,  122;  list,  126. 
COalognlng,  cooperatlTe,  bibliography,  122. 
OsBCBt,  ahlps,  57-69;  specifications,   107. 
Coaorahlp,  cable  and  radio,  62. 
OeiMa,  pubUcatfoBS,   100-106,  127. 
COsoa  Bureau,    flee  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 

Ckarta,  narigation,   87,   66-66,    Ul,    112. 

Bet  site  Maps. 
Cbnlatry,  agricultural,  04 ;  analyses,  107 ; 

pateats,  73;   price  lijt  of  publicatioos, 

127,  128. 
CteBtetiy,   Bureau   ol     Bee    Bureau     of 

Cheoilstry. 
Odld  labor,  laws,  120;  reference  list,  122. 
CUU  atidy,  76,  127. 
CUUrcs,  care,  21;  conditions  in  industry, 

170,  171;  welfare,  119,  120. 
CUldtca'i  Bureau,  officials  and  duties,  120 ; 

HUkattoas,  12a 
CUle.  184 ;  law,  122;  trade  and  tariffs,  147. 
CUa«e  taehistoii,  116,  117,  178. 
Glis8«  iBudgratlon,   reftianea   Ust,   122, 

in. 


Cholera,  21. 

Church  history,  188. 

Churches,  statistics,  109. 

Cigar  industry,  119. 

Cities,  statistics.  104. 

Citixenshlp,  7,  80,  48,  118,  127. 

dtlsenship,  Bureau  of,  7. 

ClTll  engineers.  United  States  itaTy,  68. 

ClTil  Senrlce,  appointments  and  examina- 
tions,   149-150;    pensions,    122. 

ClTll  Serrice  Commission,  auditor,  17; 
principal  adminlstratlTe  officials  and 
duties,   146-149;    publications,    140-160. 

ClTll  War,  price  list  of  bulletins,  127 ;  rec- 
ords of  Union  and  Confederate  nariea, 
61. 

Clayton  Act,  Trade  Commission,  146-147. 

Classification,  books,  122;  lands,  77;  mall, 
49;  patents,  73-74. 

"  Climatological  DaU,-  92,  127. 

Climatology,  92. 

Clothing,  119,  170,  173. 

Coal,  mining,  119,  169,  171;  price  list  of 
bulletins.  127 ;  protection  of  miners,  67 ; 
sones,  167 ;  superrislon,  167. 

Coal  lands,  Alaska,  67;  Indian  Territory, 
67;  laws,  70. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  officials  and 
duties,  111;  publications,  111-112. 

Coast  artillery,  30. 

Coast  Guard,  officials  and  duties,  28-24, 
62;  publications,  24-26. 

Coins,  10,  14-16. 

Cold  storage,  127. 

Colleges  and  universities,  76,  76. 

Collisions  at  sea,  68,  114. 

Colombia,  134. 

Colonisation,  122. 

Color  standards,  107. 

Colorado,  Grand  Canyon,  83;  strikes,  178. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  officials, 
70. 

Commerce,  act  to  regulate,  138;  bulletins, 
37,  40,  43,  122,  127;  Federal  control, 
122-123;  foreign  and  domestic,  106-107. 

Commerce,  Department  of.  See  Department 
of  Commerce. 

*'  Commerce  Reports,**  106,  106,  127. 

Commercial  law,  American  Republics,  163. 

Commercial  traffic,  regulations,  63. 

Commission  for  Eiqultable  Distribution  of 
Waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  principal  ad- 
ministrative officials  and  duties,  161 ; 
publications,  161. 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  principal  adminis- 
trative officials  and  duties,  164-166 ;  pub- 
lications, 166. 

Commission  government,  reference  list,  122. 

Commission  on  Condition  of  Women  und 
Children  in  Industry,  publications,   170. 

Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  prin- 
cipal administrative  officials.  173;  pub- 
lications, 173. 

Commission  on  Navy  Tarda  and  Naval 
Stations,  Commissioners,  166;  publica- 
tions, 166. 

Committee  on  Public  Information,  war 
monographs,  6-6. 
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Common  carrlen,  statlstlcfl,  142.    Bee  alto  I 
Steam  railways.  Electric  railways. 

ComraoDication  service  of  Navy,  52-63. 

Company  stores,  119. 

Compass,  manuals,  55,  67,  111. 

Compensation  Commission,  Employees,  151, 
172. 

Compensation  for  Injories,  117,  119. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  officials  and 
duties,  12 ;  publications,  12. 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  officials  and 
duties,  15 ;  publications,  15-16. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration.  116,  119,  151. 

Concrete,  reinforced,  79,  127. 

Confederate   Government,   records,   32,   61. 

Congress,  audit,  17 ;  portraits,  20. 

Congressional  documents  (1817-1893),  ta- 
bles and  index,  126. 

**  Congressional  Record."  125,  127. 

Conscripted  men,  training  for  radio  serv- 
ice, 152.     See  also  Selective  draft. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources,  refer- 
ence Ust,  122,  154. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  See 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  Fifteenth 
Amendment 

Construction  and  Repairs,  Bureau  of 
(Navy).  See  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repairs. 

Construction  camps,  conditions,  173. 

"Consular  Reports."  106. 

Consular  Service,  7,  8,  105. 

Continental  Congress,  Journals,  123. 

Continental  currency,  13. 

Contract  labor  laws,  117. 

Convict  labor,  119. 

Cooking,  39,  69,  127. 

Copyright,  74,  122.   123,   127. 

Corporations,   14,   123. 

Corporations,  Bureau  of,  99,  147. 

Cost  of  living,  119,  123,  127. 

Costa  Rica,  134. 

Cotton,  culture,  97,  127;  labor,  104,  119, 
170;  manufacture,  104,  127,  147. 

Council  of  National  Defense,  principal  ad- 
ministrative   officials    and    duties,    153-  ^ 
154 ;   publications,   154 ;   research   work, ) 
132. 

Country  Life  Commission,  report,  170.      \ 

Court-martial    proceedings,   30,    63.  ^ 

Court  of  Claims,  Judgments,   10.  '^ 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  36,  83,  85. 

Crime.  44,  127,  170,  172. 

Crittenden  papers,  calendar,  123. 

"Crop  Bulletin."  92,  127. 

Crop  Estimates,  Bureau  of.  See  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates. 

Crops,  estimates,  95-96;  reports,  89,  127. 

Cuba,  39,  40,  127,  134. 

(Xirrency,  10.  13,  18.    See  aUo  Money. 

Currency.  Comptroller  of.  Bee  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency. 

Customs,  10,  16,  39,  148. 

Customs  Appeals,  Court  of,  decisions,  11, 
42,  127. 

Cyclonic  stormi,  60. 


Dairying.  93.  127. 

Dams  and  spillways,  80. 

Dead  Letters,  Division  of,  47. 

Danbury  hatters*  case.  119. 

Deaf,  70,  102. 

Debt,  statistics.  102. 

Decisions,  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  14; 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  127. 
138,  142 ;  Land  Office,  67 ;  Labor  Depart- 
ment, 119;  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  71; 
Patent  Office.  74 ;  Treasury  Department, 
15-16. 

Defense.  Council  of  National,  153-154. 

Demurrage,   139. 

Dental  Corps.  Navy.  62. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  principal  ad- 
ministrative officials  and  duties.  87.  91, 
93-98;  publications.  88-98,  126. 

Department  of  Commerce,  auditor.  17; 
principal  administrative  officials  and 
duties,  99-100,  105,  107-109,  111-114; 
publications,  99-115. 

Department  of  Justice,  auditor,  17;  princi- 
pal administrative  officials  and  duties, 
42-44;  publications,  44. 

Department  of  Labor,  auditor,  17;  princi- 
pal administrative  officials  and  duties, 
43,   116-120;  publications,  116-120. 

Department  of  Labor,  solicitor.  See  Soli- 
citor for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Department  of  State,  auditor,  17 ;  princi- 
pal administrative  officials  and  duties, 
7,  8,  43;  publications,  8,  17. 

I>epartment  of  the  Interior,  auditor,  16-17; 
principal  administrative  officials  and 
duties,  43,  66-73,  75,  77,  79,  81-82 ;  pub- 
lications, 17,  67-86. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  auditor.  17 ;  prin- 
cipal administrative  officials  and  duties, 
61-65;  publications,  17,  51-65. 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  principal  ad- 
ministrative officials  and  duties,  9-10, 
12-21.  23,  25-27 ;  publications,  10-27. 

Department  of  War,  auditor.  16;  principal 
administrative  officials  and  duties,  28-30, 
38-41;  publications,  16,  30-41. 

Departments,  location,  186. 

Dependent  classes,  statistics.  102. 

Derelicts,  ocean,  location,  23,  24,  56. 

Deschutes  project,  79. 

Desertions,   Navy,  63. 

Dictionary  catalogues,  subject  headings, 
124. 

Diplomatic  bureau,  7. 
Diplomatic  list,  8.    Bee  also  Consular  Serv- 
ice. 

Director  Ckneral  of  Railroads,  principal 
administrative  officials  and  duties,  142; 
publications,  143. 

"  Directory  of  Navy  *\  64. 

Diseases,  Navy,  62 ;  Public  Health  Service. 

21 ;  selentmc  investigation*  20-28. 
Distance  tables.  War  Departmont»  84. 
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Ototrlet  of  Colombia,  libraries,  123;  list 
of  maps,  123;  principal  adminlstratiye 
ofidtlB  and  dotiea.  17,  174-175;  price 
ttft   of   docoinenta,    127;    pobllcattona, 

DtTorce.  stativtlca,    lOZ 

Dodffl,  Nary.  5a 

DoeCoral  dissertatlona,  American,  122-124. 

Doaunent  catalogue  and  index,  126-127. 

Iioinlal<^n  Republic,  134 ;  receiversblp,  41. 

Drtinage  investlgatlont,  97,  127. 

Dfovned,  directions  for  restoring,  24. 

Drasa  2t  93,  94,  127. 

Dry  docks,  58,  59. 

Dry  laods.  inTCStigations,  93. 

Dodes,  lUtlstlcs,   106. 

DTfitoff  situation  In  textile  industries,  148. 

Euth,  111-132. 

EirtlHiiiakes,  92,  111,  128. 

EdiptHi,  obserrations,  56,  182. 

Icttoinica,  dassillcation,  123.    • 

EcoBomy  and  Efficiency  Commission,  pnbll- 
eatlona,  172. 

Education.  Alaska,  76;  bibliograpbies,  76; 
danificatlon.  123;  directory  of  scbool 
ofldals,  76;  price  list.  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  127 ;  statistics,  76. 

Btocatton,  Bureau  of.  Bee  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

"Edncational  Directory,"  76. 

"Educational    Publications,    Montbly    List 

eir  76. 

Eidency,  reports,  150.    Bee  also  Economy 

md  Efficiency  Commission, 
ndency,  Bureau  of,  160. 
nkiescy  systems  and  labor,  173. 
E^tHoor  Day  Commission,  principal  ad- 

mlAistratlTe  ofDcials,    169;   publications, 

ld». 
ei;ht-bonr  working  day,   119,  123,  127. 
D«ctiona,  corrupt  practices,  123;  price  list 

of  documents,   127 ;   Senators.  124. 
BMtrldans,  Tocational  education,  153. 
Bertridty,   atmospheric,    128;    industries, 

102-103;   lamps,    107;    patents,   74-75; 

price  list  of  publications,  127 ;  railways, 

189;  signaling,  72;  testing,  107. 
Eleetrolysis,  107. 
Eaibargoes.  United  States,  123. 
Embryology,  128. 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  principal  ad- 

mlnistratlTe  officials  and  duties,  155. 
Eminent  domain,   31,  44. 
fiaployees,  U.  S.  Government,  185. 
Employees'  compensation.  '  Bee  Workmen's 

compensation. 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission,  117, 

151, 
Biployers'   llablUty,    119,    123,   127.     Bee 

•2m  Workmen's  compensation. 
Eaptoyers*  Liability  and  Workman's  Com- 
pensation Commission,  pablicatlons,  172. 
Employment,  116-117,  119;  offices,  119. 
*  Employment  Service  Bulletin,**  117,  127. 
Eatny  trading  list,  157. 


Engineering,  96,  107,  127,  128. 

Engineering  and  gunnery,  53. 

Engineers,  list,  37;  scbool  memoirs,  87. 

Engineers,  Office  of  Cbief  ot  35-88. 

Engraving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of.  Bee 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

Engravings,  Hubbard  collection,  123. 

Enlisted  men,  33,  54,  127. 

Entomology,  investigations,  95. 

Entomology,  Bureau  of.  Bee  Bureau  of 
Entomology. 

Epbemerls,  American,  56. 

Epidemics,  suppression,  21. 

Espionage,  127. 

Esqulmos,  21.     Bee  also  Alaska. 

Equador,  134. 

Estimates  and  appropriations,  10. 

Ethnology,  Bureau  of  American,  128,  181. 

BUbnology,  Indians,  72,  128,  131. 

Eiurope  and  international  politics,  123. 

European  War,  medical  aspect,  62,  Bee 
aleo  War. 

Elxaminations,  Civil  Service,  149. 

Exchange  service.  International,  133. 

Executive  departments  and  bureaus,  loca- 
tion, 186. 

Exhibits,  office  of  (Agricultural  Depart- 
ment), 87. 

"  Experiment  Station  Record,"  88,  127. 

Experiment  stations,  89,  96;  Explorations, 
Smithsonian,  128;  Explosives,  24.  88, 
.127,  138. 

Export  trade,  106,  127,  147.  Bee  aleo 
War  Trade  Board. 

Express  companies,  140. 

F. 

Factory  system,  119,  170. 

Family  budgets,  cotton-mill  workers,  170. 

Far  East,  reference  list,  123;  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,   Division   of,   7. 

Farm-loan  act,  19 ;  Farm  Loan  Bureau, 
18-20. 

Farm  Management,  Office  of,  officials  and 
duties,  90;  publications,  90,  127. 

Farmers'  Institutes,  96. 

"Farmers'  Bulletins,"  89-90. 

Farming,  costs,  91 ;  women,  170. 

Fatigue  in  industry,  119. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
principal  administrative  officials  and 
duties,  152 ;  publications,  152. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau,  officials  and 
duties,  18-19;  publications,  19. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board,  officials  and 
duties,  98. 

Federal  Reserve  Board,  9,  19,  151;  prin- 
cipal administrative  officials  and  duties, 
144-145 ;  publications,  145. 

"  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,"  127,  145. 

Federal  statutes,  index  analysis,  123. 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  auditor,  17; 
principal  administrative  officials  and  du- 
ties, 145-147 ;  publications,  147. 

Feeble-minded  in  Institutions,  statistics, 
102. 
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Fertiliser  Indottry,  94»  M.  97,  147. 

Fifteenth  Amendment,  reference  list,  128. 

Financee,  Letln  American,  168 ;  Post  OiBce, 
40 ;  United  States,  10,  11,  104,  127,  170. 
See  alio  Monetary  Commission. 

Fine  arts,  classification,  128. 

Fine  Arts,  Commission  of,  Bee  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts. 

Fire-alarm  and  police-patrol  signaling 
systems,  108. 

Firearms,  78. 

Fire  preyentlon.   National  forests,  04. 

Fisheries,  28,  108. 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of,  108-109. 

Fishes,  127,  128. 

Flag  daj,  address  of  President,  6. 

Flags,  maritime  nations,  118;  United 
States,  80. 

Flathead  project,  Montana,  72,  80,  187. 

Fleet  regulations.  Navy,  67. 

Flies,  21. 

Floods,  86,  92,  127. 

Folklore,  128,  180. 

Food,  21,  127,  166;  surveys,  97. 

Food  Administration,  166. 

Food  and  drugs  act,  94,  99. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Bureau. 
See  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

Foreign  governments,  list  of  maps,  128. 

Foreign  relations,  127. 

"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,*'  8. 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  duties,  7. 

Forest  Appeals,  OlBce  of,  87. 

Forest  Service,  officials  and  duties,  98; 
publications,  94 ;  price  list  of  publica- 
tions, 127. 

Fort  Peck  project,  Montana,  72,  80,  167. 

Fortification  and   Ordnance   Board,  90. 

Foster,  S.  G.,  first  editions  of  music,  123. 

Foundations,    Rockefeller   and    lakor,    173. 

Fourteenth  Amendment,  reference  list,  123. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  papers,  128. 

Freedmen*s  Bureau,  32. 

Freedmen's  Hospital,  officials,  70. 

Freer  collection  of  paintings,  129. 

French  alliance,  in  American  Revolution, 
reference  list,  123. 

Fruits,  price  list  of  bulletins,  127. 

Fuel,  price  lists  of  bulletins,  127. 

Fuel  Administration,  United  States.  See 
United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

Fungicide  Board,  98. 

Fur  industry,   96,   109. 

Fur  seal,  Alaska,  24,  109. 


G. 


Gallaudet  College,  70. 

Game,  preservation,  96 ;  price  Ust  of  bulle- 
tins, 127. 

Games  and   plays,   Indians,   72. 

Garden  City  project,  Kansas,  80. 

Gardening;  127. 

Gas,  defense,  68;  engines,  24,  168;  meters, 
107;  price  list  of  publications,  127. 

Gas  mud  electric  corporations,  141-142, 


Gasoline,  107,  117,  14T. 
Genealogies,  Amerteaa  and  BngllA,  121. 
General  Grant  National  Park,  88. 
General   Land   Office,  decisions,   127;  oO- 

cials  and  duties,   70;   publications,  7(K- 

71;  rules  of  practice,  67. 
General  Staff  Corps,  Army,  29. 
General     Supply     Committee     (Treasory), 

officials  and  duties,  26-27« 
Geodosy,   111. 
Geodetic  Survey,  111-112. 
Geographic  Board,  168-164. 
Geography,  128,  128. 
Geological  Survey,  officials  and  duties,  77; 

price  list  of  pabllcatlons,  127;  publica- 
tions, 77-79. 
Geology,  United  States,  77,  127,  138. 
Germany,    banking,    170-171;    law,    128; 

Patent  Office,   74;   plots  and  Intrigues, 

6-6 ;  starvation  policy,  166. 
Glacier  National  Park,  8ft-84. 
Glass  Industry,  119-170;  tasting,  107. 
Gold,  clearance  fund,   168;   miwi^y    i^^or 

conditions,  178. 
Government  ownership,  119,  128. 
Government   Printing   Office,   auditor,   17; 

principal     administrative    ofl&cials    and 

duties,  126-12a     £ree  al$o  Buperlntend- 

ent  of  Documents. 
Grain,  price  list  of  publications,  127 ;  stand- 
ards act,  98. 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  88. 
Grand  Valley  project,  Colorado,  80. 
Great  Lakes,  charts  and  data,  8iMI7;  port 

faculties,  66. 
Guam.  Island  of,  40,  61,  127. 
Guatemala,  184. 
Guidebooks.    See  National  parks  and  moon- 

ments. 
Gunnery   Bzercises   and   Engineering   Ptt- 

formances,  Office  of,  officials  and  duties, 

68. 


u 


Hall  Columbia,'*  report,  128. 

HaiU,  134. 

Harbors,  84,  38,  111. 

Hawaii,  40,  60,  68,  82-83,  112,  119,  128, 
127,  130. 

Heads  of  families,   statistics,   103. 

Health,  21;  price  list  of  bulletins,  127. 
See  aleo  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service. 

"Health  News,"  22. 

Heat,  conductivity  and  standards,  107,  128. 

Herbarium,  National,  180. 

Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  report,  67. 

High  Commission,  International,  162-163. 

High  seas,  boundary  line,  114. 

History,  American,  dassiflcatlon,  128;  uni- 
versal and  Old  World,  dasslficatioa,  123. 
See  also  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion. 

Hog  cholera,  93. 

Homes  Commission,  President's,  See  Presi- 
dent's Homes  Commission. 

Homesteaders,  information,  70. 

Hondo  project,  New  Mexico,  80l 
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Bdekworm  dtettM,  21,  119,  ITQ. 

BorticQltiiral  tiiTwtlsAtloiis,  98. 

Hetpftal  Corps,  Nary,  61-^. 

HMpltal^  21,  e2,   119,   168. 

BoC  8prtns>  Reserratlon.  83,  84,  86. 

Hoariic;  Bnrefta  of.     8€€  Bureau  of  Hons- 

fiDvard  UniTeratty,  olllciala,  70;  ptibllca- 

tkm,  70. 
Bibbtrd  collection  of  engrayingt,  122,  128. 
HoBtler  project,  Montana,  80. 
HTdTtDUci,  tablea,   70.  ' 
Hydrocrapblc   Office,    offldalt   and   dntlea, 

54-M:  pnblicatlons,  66,  111. 
Bytlrolosy*  77. 
Hnfeoe.  20-28,  85.  128,  168;  laboratory, 

20-22. 

L 

la,  21,  24.  66. 

Uibo.  redamatlon  project,  80. 

nHtera<7.  HO,  127. 

lomlpants.  labor.  119;  Tarions  indnitrles, 

lTl-172. 
iBBlsrmtkm.  20,   117,  119,  122,  127,  160. 
iBBlgratkin,   Burean  of.     See  Bureau   of 

lamifratloa. 
"lualgratloB  BnUetin,'*   127. 
iHBlgratlon       ConamlMlon,      publications, 

171-172. 
lupmrhinent,   raference   Uit,    123. 
iBports,  106,    127. 

Ibcoom  and  Inheritance  tax,  14,  128. 
iBcuiabnla,  124. 

MepeodMit   eaUblisbments,    17,    121-176. 
Iidexet,  Qorenunent  publications,  36,  87, 

«3,  74,  76. 
iBdlaa  Aifaira,   Office  of,  officials  and  du- 
ties. 71 ;  pabUcations,  71-72. 
Istea  Commlsaloners,  Board  of,  principal 

■dBlnistratlTe.    officials,    167;    publica- 

tioBS,   167. 
Iiidiaa  service,  accounting  system,  160. 
Iidtsa  Ttrrltory,  coal  lands,  67. 
ladlaas,    docoments    relating    to,    71-72; 

ethnology   of   American,   127,   129,   131; 

rcserratloiia,  map,  72,  167. 
bdostilal   Commission,   publications,    169. 
ladBStiial    education,    76,    119.     Bee   aleo 


Isiostrtal  liygtena,  21. 

Isdostrlal  inanrance,  21. 

ladostrlal  p^aons,  119. 

IidQStrlal  Relations,  Commission  on.     See 

CofluslBBlon  on  Industrial  Reiatious. 
iBdostry,    conditloa   of   women   and    cbll- 

draa,  170;  Ubor,  119. 
iMtrlatea,  102. 

iBfimt  mortaHty,  21,  120,  170. 
Isfkatila  paralysis,  21. 
Istermatlon,  Coomilttee  on,  6-6. 
iBberttaaee  tax,  14,  128. 
iBltlatlTa,  referendum  and  recall,  128. 
bJsBCtloos,  la  labor  disputes,  122,  123. 
lajarlss  to  employees,  161-162. 
lassBlty,  80,  69,  102.    See  otoo  St  Blisa- 

betb's  HoapltaL 


Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board,  officials 
and  duties,  98. 

Insects,  96,  99,  127,  128. 

Inspector  General  of  tbe  Army,  81-82. 

Instruments,  testing,  107. 

Insular  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  39-41 ;  price 
list  of  buUetins,  127. 

Insurauce,  Government  regulation,  refer- 
ence list,  123 ;  price  list  of  publications, 
127 ;  war  risks,  26. 

Intelligence  service,  research,  133. 

Interior  Department.'  See  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  decisions,  11; 
officials  and  duties,  18;  publications,  14. 

IntematioBal  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
Ucs,  184. 

International  (Canadian)  Boundary  Com- 
missions, principal  administrative  officials 
and  duties,  161-162, 

International  Catalogue  of  Sdentiflc  litera- 
ture, 133. 

International  Bzcbange  Service,  133. 

International  High  Commission,  United 
SUtes  section,  162-163. 

International  Joint  Commission,  officials 
and  duties,  160 ;  publications,  160. 

Intemationsl  (Mexican)  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, principal  administrative  officials  and 
duties,  161 ;  report  of  commlssUon,  161. 

Iiiternational  Workers  of  the  World,  173. 

Internment,  ships,  63. 

Interstate  Commerce  CU>mmis8lon,  auditor, 
17;  cases  in  Federal  courts,  139;  de- 
cisions, 44,  127 ;  principal  administra- 
tive officials  and  duties,  136-138;  price 
list  of  publications,  127;  publications, 
126,  138-142. 

Interstate  quarantine,  21. 

Inventions,  29,  74.     Bee  aleo  Patent  Office. 

Iron  and  steel  Industry,  119-171. 

Iron  Canyon  project,  79. 

Iron  mines,  127. 

Irrigation,  79,  97,  127. 

Isthmian  CUuial  (Commission.  Bee  Panama 
Canal. 

J. 

Japanese,  price  list  of  publicationa,  127; 

prints,  128. 
Jobn  Day  project,  79. 
Johnston,  collection  of  portraits,  129. 
Joint  Commission,  International,  160-161. 
Jonesb  John  Paul,  manuscripts,  123. 
Judge  Advocate  (General    (Army),  30-31; 

(Navy),  63-64. 
Justice,    Department  of.    See   Department 

of  Justice. 
Juvenile  delinquents.  102;  courts,  120. 


Kansas,  reclamation  project,  80, 

Kettle  Falls  boundary  case,  160. 

King  Hill  project,  Idaho,  80. 

Klamath  project,  Oregon-California,  72,  81. 

Knitting,  instructions,  168. 

Kohl  collection  of  map%  128. 

''Kultur,*'  conquest  and,  6u 
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Labels.     See  Trade-marks. 

Labor,  conditions,  110,  160;  legislation, 
110,  160.  170;  organization,  110;  price 
lUt  of  bulletins,  127 ;  statUtics,  118-110, 
127;  strikes,  123,  160;  vocational  edu- 
cation, 153;  war,  6;  reports,  116,  170, 
173.  Bee  also  Boycotts,  Capital  and 
labor. 

Labor  Department.  Bee  Department  of 
Labor. 

"  Labor  Review."  110,  127. 

Labor  saving  devices,  10. 

Laborers,  Civil  Service,  150. 

Lake  Champlaln,  chart,  37. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  boundary,  160-161. 

Land  Office.    Bee  General  Land  Office. 

Land  question,  in  Southwest,  173. 

Land  titles,  registration,  10. 

Lands.     Bee  Public  lands. 

Language,  classlflcatlon,  128. 

Lantern  slides,  Public  Information  Office,  6. 

Lassen  National  Park,  83. 

Latin  America,  price  list  of  bulletins,  127 ; 
relations,  7,  162.  Bee  also  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union. 

LaUtude.   111.   127. 

Laundries,   110,  170. 

Law,  coinage,  15;  continental,  123;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  176,  176;  financial, 
10,  20,  170;  foreign,  guides,  123;  Ger- 
man,  guide,  123 ;  headings  for  a  subject 
catalogue,  123;  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
21 ;  insular  possessions,  40-41 ;  Interior 
Department,  68;  Internal  Revenue,  14; 
international,  123;  Latin  America,  163; 
military,  30;  mining,  67;  naturalization, 
118;  Navy,  57,  63;  patents,  74;  pen- 
sions, 73;  post  office.  46;  price  list  of 
publications,  127;  public  buildings,  16; 
reclamation,  70 ;  rivers  and  harbors,  36- 
87 ;  Spanish,  30,  124 ;  trusts  and  combi- 
nations,  160. 

Lawrence  strike,  110. 

Legislative  reference,   122. 

Leprosy,  20,  21. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  National  Park,  83. 

Libraries,  depository,  177-182;  District  of 
Columbia,  123 ;  list  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, 188-184;  United  States,  76. 

Library  of  Congress,  history,  123 ;  manu- 
script collections,  128;  principal  admin- 
istrative officials  and  duties,  121 ;  publi- 
cations,  122-123. 

Library   science,  classification,   128. 

Life-Saving  Service,  reports,  28-25. 

Life  tables,  statistics,  103. 

Light,   107,  127,  128. 

Lighthouses  and  buoys,  100-111. 

Lighthouses,  Bureau  ol  Bee  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses. 

Lighting  regulations,  110. 

Llncolniana,  128. 

Liquor  question,  14,  110,  127. 

Literature,  classification,  128. 

lioans,  farmers,  10;  history  of  United 
BtMtm,  la. 


Loans  and  Currency,  Division,  10. 
Lockouts  and  strikes,  110,  151. 
Longitude,  price  list  of  bulletins.  111,  127. 
Lower  Pit  River  project,  70. 
Lower  Yellowstone  project,  Montana-North 

Dakota,  80. 
Lowery  collection,  128. 
Loyalty   leaflets,   6. 
Lumber  industry,  127,  147. 


McDowell,  Edward^  first  editions  of  mnsle, 
128. 

Magnetism,  87,  107-112,  127,  128. 

Malls,  United  States,  to  foreign  countries, 
48.     Bee  lUto  Post  Office  Department. 

Malheur  and  Owyhee  projects,  70. 

Mammals,  128. 

Manners  and  customs,  128. 

Manufacturers,  101,  110,  127,  147. 

Manuscripts,  Library  of  Congress,  121, 123. 

Maps,  Alaska,  122,  160 ;  America,  122-128 ; 
cataloguing,  128 ;  climatological,  02 ;  coal 
zones,  157;  coast  and  geodetic,  111-112; 
District  of  Columbia,  123,  176;  foreign 
countries,  70 ;  foreign  governments,  123 ; 
Indian  reservations,  72,  167;  interna- 
tional, of  the  world,  78-79;  irrigation 
work,  80-81 ;  list,  122 ;  metric  system, 
108 ;  military  posts,  34 ;  navy  yards  and 
naval  stations,  68;  parks  and  monu- 
ments, 85 ;  Philippine  Islands,  128 ;  pilot, 
55;  post  route,  50;  price  list,  127;  re- 
clamation projects,  80-81 ;  rural  delivery 
county,  50;  Spanish  possessions,  123; 
State,  71,  78;  statistical.  102;  topo- 
graphic surveys,  78-70;  uniformity  in 
compilation,  163-164;  wall  map  of  the 
United  States,  68;  Washington,  D.  C^ 
124.  B*fe  aUo  Coast  and  G^eodetic  Sur- 
vey, Geological  Survey. 

Marianas  Islands,  maps  of  coast,  112. 

Marine  Corps,  directory,  64,  127;  enlist- 
ment, transportation  and  uniform  regu- 
lations, 64-65 ;  officials  and  duties,  64. 

Marine  Hospital  Service,  20-21. 

Mariners,  notice  to,  56,   111,   112. 

Marketing,  price  list  of  bulletins,  127. 

Markets,  distribution  of  agricoltural  prod- 
ucts, 07-08;  news  service,  07. 

Markets,  Bureau  of.  Bee  Bureau  of  iilar- 
kets. 

Marksmanship  qualifications.  Marine  Corps, 
64. 

Marriage  and  divorce,  statistics,  102. 

Marsh  collection  of  etchings,  120. 

Materials,  structural,  108. 

Maternity  Insurance,   110. 

Mathematics,  76,  128. 

Measurements,  107,  127. 

Meat  inspection,  10,  08,  127. 

Mechanics.  107,  128 ;  standards,  107. 

Medals,  14,  82. 

Mediation  and  conciliation,  110.  120,  151. 

Mediation  and  Conciliation.  United  States 
Board  of.  "Tee  United  States  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Conciliation. 
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-Med!et]  BttHetta,**  62»  127. 
Medical  Inspection  of  0chooli»  21,  76. 
Ifedittl  lioseam   (Army),  84<-36. 
Medicine,  claulllcatlon,  128 ;  handbooks,  62, 

110;  medico-military  aspects  of  the  war, 

02;  research  133. 

Medidne  and  Sursery  (Navy).  Barean  of. 
Set  Bnreau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Mercantile  marine,   snbsidies,  128. 

Merchant  Tessels,  United  States,  118. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  84. 

Metallorgy,  107,  108. 

Meteorology,  obserratlons,  56,  02;  price 
list  of  publications,  127,  128. 

Metric  system,  108. 

MfTlcsn  Boundary  Commission.  See  Inter- 
national (Mexican)  Boundary  Commis- 
sion. 

Mexico,  127,  184. 
Migratory  bird  law.  Federal,  05. 
Mileage  table.  War  Department,  84. 
Militarism,  (German,  6. 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  28. 
MIHtary  posts,  83. 
Military  reserTStlons,  31. 
Military  science,  classification,  128. 
Militia,  Naval,  67-58. 
MllitU  Bureau  (Army),  20-80. 
Milk,  21,  127.    See  Dairying. 
Milk  River  project,  Montana,  80,  160. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  77. 
MIneralology,  130. 

Mines,  Bureau  of.     See  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Mines  and  mining,  67,  81,  101,  127,  171, 
178;  Navy,  52. 

Minidoka  project,  Idaho,  80. 
Miolmum  wage,  110. 

Mint,  Bureau  of  the.  See  Bureau  of  the 
Mint. 

Miasisslppi  River  Commission,  21,  87. 

Monetary  Commission,  National.  See 
National  Monetary  Commission. 

Monetary  question,  reference  list,  123. 

Monetary  systems,  15. 

Money,  circulation,  10;  counterfeit,  11; 
orders,  40.     See  also  Chirrency. 

Monroe  papers,  128. 

Montana,  reclamation  projects,  80. 

Monuments,  national,  88;  Fine  Arts  Ck>m- 
miasion,  164. 

MortaUty  sUtistics,  21,  104. 

Mortgages,  10. 

Mosqultos,  21,  86,  127. 

Motor  boats,  law,  114. 

Mctor  truck  drivers,  162. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  88. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  84. 

Municipal  ownership,  110. 

Museum,  National.    See  National  Museum. 

Music,  dassiflcation,  123;  division  in 
Patent  OflBce,  78;  dramatic,  catalogues, 
128:  early  (before  1800),  128;  first  edi- 
tions of  Edward  McDowell,  128;  first 
editions  of  8.  O.  Foster,  128. 

Mythology,  American  Indian,  180. 


H. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  principal 
administrative  officials  and  duties,  181; 
publications,  132. 

Nitional  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, principal  administrative  officials 
and  duties.  158-150 ;  publications,  150. 

National  banks,  decisions,  12;  redemption, 
12-13. 

National  Defense,  Council  of.  ^ee  Council 
of  National  Defense. 

National   Guard,   regulations,   20-SO. 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers;  principal  administrative  of- 
fldals,  165;  publications,  165. 

National  Monetary  Commission,  publica- 
tions, 170-171. 

National  Museum,  principal  admlnlstratlvs 
officials  and  duties,  120 ;  publications, 
120-130. 

National  Park  Service,  officials  and  duties, 
82-83;  publications,  83-86. 

National  parks  and  monuments,  88-85. 

National  Research  Council,  principal  ad- 
ministrative officials  and  duties,  132. 

National  War  Labor  Board,  officials  and 
duties,   120;  publications,   120. 

National  Zoological  Park,  131. 

Naturalisation,  Bureau  of.  fifes  Bureau  of 
Naturalisation. 

Naturalisation,  laws  and  regulations,  118; 
schools,  cooperation,  118. 

Nautical  almanac,  56-57. 

Naval  Academy  Annapolis.  See  United 
States  Naval  Academy. 

Naval  Communication  Service,  official  and 
duties,  58. 

Naval  Consulting  Board  of  the  United 
States,  officials  and  duties,  51-52. 

"Naval  Digesf  63. 

Naval  Intelligence.  Office  of,  officials  and 
duties,  63. 

"Naval   Medical   Bulletin,"   62,    127. 

Naval  Militia  Affairs.  Division  of,  officials 
and  duties,  57 ;  publications,  57-58. 

Naval  Observatory,  officials  and  duties,  6<^ 
57. 

Naval  Operations,  Office  of,  officials  and 
duties,   62-53. 

Naval  prisons,  government,  63. 

Naval  records,  American   Revolution,   128. 

Naval  Records  and  Library,  Office  of,  pub- 
lications, 51. 

Naval  regulations  and  instructions,  57. 

Naval  science,  classification,  123. 

Naval  stations,  68,  166. 

Naval  War  College,  52,  64. 

Navies,  Union  and   Confederate,   51. 

Navigation,  aids,  110 ;  charts,  65-66 ;  laws, 
23,  118;  mathematics,  65;  price  list  of 
bulletins,  127;  sailing  directions  in  for- 
eign waters,  66;  United  States  com- 
merce, 106. 

Navigation,  Bureau  of.  See  Bureau  of 
NavigatioiL 
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Nayy,  during  the  GItII  War,  51;  enllat- 
ment,  54 ;  moTements  of  Teseela,  54 ; 
price  list  of  pnbUcatiooe,  126. 

NaTy,  Office  of  Solicitor.  899  Office  of 
Solicitor  of  the  Navy. 

Navy  Department  See  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

"Navy  Directory,"  127. 

"  Navy  Register,"  54. 

Navy  yards.  58,  150,  166. 

Navy  Yards  and  Naval  Stations,  Commis- 
sion on.  See  Commission  on  Navy  Yards 
and  Naval  Stations. 

Nebraska,  reclamation  project,  80. 

Negroes,  labor  bulletins,  110;  price  list  of 
publications,  127;  question*  128;  suf- 
frage, 123. 

Neutrality,  28,  68,  127. 

Nevada,  reclamation  project,  80. 

New   Mexico,    reclamation    projects,    80. 

**  News  Letter,"  89,  127. 

Newspapers,  American,  122-123;  foreign, 
123. 

Nicaragua,  134. 

Nitrates  and  nitrogen,  94,  127. 

North  America,  map,  78. 

North   Dakota,   reclamation   project,   80. 

North  Platte  project,  Nebraska-Wyoming, 
80. 

"  Notice  to  Mariners,"  55,  111,  112. 

Numismatic  collection.  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
14-15. 

Nursing,  Army,  35;  Navy,  61:-62;  Bed 
Cross,  168. 

O. 

Observatories,  astrophysical,  129-132 ; 
naval,  56-57. . 

Occupation,  statistics,  100. 

**  Official  BuUeUn,"  6,  6. 

"Official  Gaaette,"  74,  127. 

"Official  PosUl  Guide,"  46. 

"Official  RegUter  of  the  United  States," 
108. 

Oil,  testing,  108;  transportation,  147;  oae 
on  water,  65. 

Okanogan  project,  Washington,  81, 

Old-age  pensions,  119. 

Open-air  schools,  21. 

Opera  librettos  (before  1800),  catalogue, 
123. 

Optics,  Instruments,  78,  108;  standards, 
108. 

Ordnance,  Bureau  of.  Bee  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance. 

Ordnance  and  Fortification  Board,  29. 

Oregon,  reclamation  projects,  80. 

Orland  project,  California,  80. 

Oxy-acetylene,  welders,  152. 


P. 


Padflc  Coast,  port  facilities,  55;  stations, 

166. 
Packing  Industry,  171. 
Paintings  and  portraits,  120. 


Pan  American  t)nloB»  f^namrlal  etmhtmct, 
162-163;  principal  administrative  ott- 
cials  and  duties,  133 ;  publications,  134- 
185. 

*"  Pan  American  Union  Bulletin,''  127,  134. 

Panama,   112,   134. 

Panama  Canal,  Department  of  Health,  144 ; 
employments  for  service,  148;  official 
handbook,  143;  price  list  of  bulletins, 
127;  principal  administrative  officials 
and  duties,  143;  publications,  148-144; 
schedule  of  rates,  144 ;  sailing  dir«c> 
Uons,  143. 

"  Panama  Canal  Record,"  127,  143. 

Paper  Industry,  73,  93,  94,  108,  119,  127. 

Paraguay,  134. 

Parcel  post,  97,  123.    Bee  aleo  Post  Office 

Department. 
Pardons,  43. 
Parks,    and    Fine   Arts    Commission,   164- 

165;    military,   31.     See    aleo     National 

Park   Service. 
Passports,  rules  governing,  8. 
Patent   Office,   decisions,   73,    127;   list  of 

examiners,  73;  officials  and  duties,  73; 

publications,   74. 
"Patent  Office  Gaaette,"  74,  127. 
Patents,   laws  and   rules  of  practice,  74; 

sale   of   copies,    74 ;    Trade   Commissioa 

reports,  147. 
Paupers  In  almshouses,  statistics,  102. 
Paymaster  General,  Navy,  60. 
Paymasters,   Marine   Corps,   64-65;   Navy, 

Information   for,   61. 
Peace,  price  list  of  bulletins,  127. 
Pension  Appeals,  Board  of,  67-68. 
Pensions,  Bureau  of.    Bee  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions. 
Pensions,  Civil  Service,  122 ;  laws,  78. 
Peonage,  44,  119. 
Periodicals,  issued  by  the  departments  and 

bureaus,  127;  library  list,  123. 
Peru,  trade  and  tariffs,  134,  147. 
Petroleum,    pipe-line    transportation,    147; 

price  list  of  publications,  127. 
"PhUippine  Oazeteer,"  89. 
Philippine  Islands,  Government,  40;  maps, 

123 ;  occupation  by  Americans,  128 ;  price 

list  of  bulletins,  127 ;  topographic  charti^ 

112 ;  reference  list,  128 ;  laws,  40. 

Philosophy,  classification,  128. 

Photography,  6;  patents,  78. 

Physics,  108,  128. 

Physiology,  130. 

Pierce  manuscripts,  calendar,  123. 

Pilots,  charts,  55,  127 ;  rules,  114. 

Pipe  lines,  companies,  140,  147;  transpor- 
tation of  petroleum,  147. 

Plant  industry,  93,  124 ;  price  Ust  of  publi- 
cations, 127;  quarantine  act,  98. 

Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of.  Bee  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

Piatt  National  Park,  86. 

Playgrounds,   127. 

Poisons,  industrial,   llik 
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nitr  expedition.  Be. 

WltkaX  parties.  United  States.  124. 
Mitkil  ideoce,  cUsslflcatlon,  124. 
PMltici.  taiternatloiial,  128;  price  UBt  of 

bvUetfae.  127. 
Mjgrtp^,  cUnlflcatloii,  124. 
FopulAtloB.  tUtlstlcs,  100. 
F^  fafi?<t*— ,  66. 
Ferto  Bko.  41.  124,  127.  178. 
Pwtnlti,  Index,    124;   Members   of   Con- 

peM.20. 
Psit-ofllce  eonstroetlon,  26. 
FMt  Office  Department,  auditors.  17 ;  prln- 

dpftl  admlnlstratlye  offidals  and  dntles, 

49-49;  pnbllcationa,  18,  46-60.    Bet  also 

imder  digtrent  oj^loef  of  the  department. 
Pwt  Office  Department.  Solicitor  of.     Bee 

SeUeltor  of  Post  Office  Department. 
?m$  route  maps,  60. 
-ftstal  Onlde,"  46.  127. 
FiHtt]  Laws  and  Begolatlons.  40-47.  60. 
PMtal-MTlnss  systems,  40.  124,  127.  171. 
PwtBttfter  General,  office  of,  officials  and 

iBtles,  46-46;    publications.   46.     First 

Aflistant.    47;     Second    Assistant,    48; 

nird  Assistant,  40;   Fonrth  Assistant, 

49-60. 
PtitDasters,  appointment,  47;  cItU  serr- 

Icc.  160. 
Pomtj.    Bee  Almshouses. 
Pretklait  of  the  Unltedv States,  admlnlstra- 

don,  127 ;  messages  and  proclamations,  6. 
Pfttident's    Homes    Commission,    publlca- 

dons.  170. 
Priecs.    i8eo  Cost  of  living. 
Prtntlag  and  Engraving,  Borean  of,  20. 
Priorities  of  production  and  delivery.  164. 
Prison  Ubor,  124.  127.  169. 
Prisons.  Sui>ertntendent  of,  43. 
Prisoners,  and   Juvenile  delinquents,   102; 

of  war.  68. 
PnUbltlon,  127. 
Projectiles,  specifications,  88. 
Projects,  reclamation,  80^1. 
ProTost  Marshal  General.  83. 
Pnnsta,  system  of  starvation.  6,  166. 
PabUc  buildings.    Bee  Buildings,  public 
TvMlc  Buildings  and  Grounds.  Office,  37. 
PttUle  docoments.   author  headings,   126; 

catalogue  and  index.  126-127 ;  chedc  list, 

126;  price  lists,  127-128. 
Public  Docnments  Library,  new  classes  as- 

ilcned,  126. 
-PobUc  Health  Beports,**  21,  22,  127. 
PttbUc   Health    Service,    Bureau    of.      See 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
PsbUe  Information,  Committee.    Bee  Com- 

■Itteo  on  Public  Information. 
Pttblle  lands,  dassiflcatlon,  77;  decisions. 

•7,  70,  78 ;  grants,  88-84 ;  holdings,  170 ; 

laws,  cBfkiroement,  48,  44 ;  purchase,  18, 

26;  vacant,   70;   War   Department.    80. 

See  also  General  Land  Office. 
Psbtte  loads.  06-97 ;  Alaslca.  166. 
PAlk  Bcteola»  70,  118.    Bee  also  Bduca- 


PubHc  ntUitles,  110. 

•*  PubUc  Works  of  the  Navy,"  68. 


Quarantine,  20,  91,  28.  66,  08,  08. 
Quarries  and  mines,  101. 
Quartermaster  General.  38-84. 


Badlotelegraphy.  38.  63.  108, 118,  127,  162 ; 
stations,  24,  118. 

BaUroads,  accidents,  141;  Alaska,  68; 
arbitration.  161;  bond-aided,  83;  Gov- 
ernment ownership.  123;  hours  of  serv- 
ice.  160;  labor.  110;  materials.  108; 
mediation.  160;  operation  by  Govern- 
ment. 143;  patents.  73;  price  list  of 
bulletins.  127 ;  reference  list,  124 ;  regu- 
lation, 136-143;  sanitation,  21;  statis- 
tics, 142  ;  technology,  108 ;  valuation  and 
capitalisation,   124. 

Bailroads.  Director  General  of,  142-148. 

Ballway  Mall  Service,  48,  160. 

Bats.    Bee  Bodenta 

Bebelllon.  Navy  and  Army  during.  28,  61. 

Becall.    Bee  Initiative. 

Beciprodty,  reference  list,  124;  with 
Canada,  reference  list,  124. 

Beclamation,  foreign  countries,  67;  proj- 
ects, 8<V-81. 

Beclamation  Service,  hazardous  service. 
116;  officials  and  duties,  70;  publica- 
tions, 70-81. 

"Beclamation  Becord,"  80,  127. 

Becrulting,  82.  67.  66. 

Bed  Cross.  Bee  American  National  Bed 
Cross. 

'*  Bed  Cross  Magasine.*'  160. 

Beferendom.    Bee  Initiative. 

BefHgeration.  60.  71.  108. 

Beglster  of  the  Treasury,  officials  and 
duties.  18 ;  publications.  18. 

Behabilitation  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  162. 

Belndeer  industry,  76. 

Beliglon  and  politics,  civil  service,  140. 

Beligious  bodies,  stetistics,  102. 

Besearch  Council.  National.  132. 

Besearch  work,  standards.  108. 

Beservations.  Indian.  72;  military.  81. 

Beserve  Board,  Federal.  144-145. 

Bevenue-Cutter  Service,  reports.  24-26. 

Bevolutionary  War.  32. 

Bio  Grande.  Commission  for  Equitable  Dis- 
tribution of  Waters  of  the.  Bee  Commis- 
sion for  Equitable  Distribution  of  Waters 
of  the  Bio  Grande. 

Bio  Grande  project.  New  Mexico-Texas.  80. 

Bivers,  floods,  02;  price  list  of  bulletins. 
127. 

Bivers  and  Harbors,  Board  of,  36-38. 

Boad  Commissioners  for  Alaska,  Board  of, 
principal  administrative  officials,  166; 
publications.  166. 

Beads,  act,  06-07;  prlca  list  of  buHetins, 
127. 
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Rockefeller  Interests,  Colorado,   178. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  84,  80. 

Rodents,  21. 

Rubber  Industry,   110. 

Rural  mail  serrice,  60,  160. 

Rural  sanitation,  schools,  21, 


S. 


Safety  appliances,  127,  141,  142. 

Safety  first,  82. 

Sailing.     See  Navigation. 

Sailors,  vocational  rebabllitatlon  of  dis- 
abled, 153. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  officials  and  duties, 
60 ;  publications,  60. 

St.  Mary's  Falls,  commerce,  87. 

Salmon  fisheries,  24,  109. 

Salt  River  project,  Arizona,  80. 

Salvador,  134. 

Samoa,  American,  40,  51. 

San  Francisco,  labor,  173 ;  map,  70. 

Sand   dunes   of   Indiana,   84. 

Sanitation,  21,  62,  78,  119,  127,  128,  168. 

Santo  Domingo,  40. 

Schools,  buildings,  127;  coast  guard,  24; 
cooperation  of,  and  naturalization,  118; 
Indian,  72 ;  insular  possessions,  76 ; 
lands,  71;  list,  76;  sanitation,  71;  sys- 
tems, 76-170.  See  also  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Education,  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Science,  classification,  124;  literature,  183, 
129;  teaching,  76.  See  al»o  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Scientific  memoirs,  182. 

Seal  of  the  United  States,  8,  30. 

Seamen,  act,  114;  hospitals,  21 ;  insurance, 
26;  supervision,  114. 

Secret  Service  Division,  Treasury,  11. 

Seeds,  distribution,  98;  price  list  of  bul- 
letins, 127;  testing,  93. 

Seismology.     See  Earthquakes. 

Selective  draft,  act,  33. 

Senators,  popular  election,  124. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  84,  86. 

Service  Bureau,  6. 

Sewage,   disposal,   21,    127. 

Shipping  Board,  United  States,  154-156; 
laws  governing,  165. 

Ships,  construction,  59;  fumigation,  22; 
list,  113;  licenses,  112;  war,  internment 
of  belligerent,  68 ;  workers,  152. 

Shoshone  project,  Wyoming,  81,  83. 

Signals,  code,  international,  39,  62,  55,  57, 
113 ;  corps,  132,  153 ;  railways,  142 ;  sig- 
nal officer,  38-39, 

Silver  Lake  project,  79. 

Slavery,  108 ;  price  list  of  bulletins,  127. 

Sleeping-car  companies,  140-141. 

Small  arms,  firing  regulations,  63. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  auditor,  17; 
deposit  library,  121 ;  principal  admlnis- 
tr»tlTe  officials  and  duties,  128-129; 
publications,  128-130. 

«*  Snow  and  Ice  Bulletin,'*  92,  127. 

flodal  groups,  dasstflcatlon,  124. 


Social  sciences,  classiflcation,  124. 

Social  Service  Division,  Cliildren's  Bureau, 

120. 
Socialism,   173. 
Soils,  fertility,  93;  pollution,  22;  relation 

to  climate  and  organic  life,  96. 
Soils,  Bureau  of,  89,  94-96. 
Solar  eclipse  expedition,  181. 
Solar  radiation,  181. 
Soldiers,  homes,  166-166;  homesteads,  70; 

laws,  30;  reading  course,  5;  vocational 

rehabilitation  of  disabled,  153;  war  risk 

Insurance,  26^ 
Solicitor  General,  42. 
Solicitors,  Justice,  42-43;  lAbor,  116-117; 

Navy,  64 ;  Post  Office,  45-47 ;  Treasury, 

27. 
"  Soo  "  canal,  commerce,  37. 
South  America.     See  liatln  America,   Pan 

American  Union. 
South  Dakota,  reclamation*  project,  81. 
Spain,    law,   39,   124;    possessions    (1602- 

1820),    within    present    limits     of    the 

United  States,  123. 
Sports  and  games,  classification,  124. 
StaflT   Corps,   (General.     See   General    Staff 

Corps. 
Stamps,  division,  49;  postage,  47. 
Standard  Oil   Company,  report,   147.     See 

al9o  Petroleum. 
Standards,   analyses,    108 ;    container    act, 

98;    materials,    108;    scientific     instru- 
ments, 107;  testing,  107-108. 
Standards,    Bureau    of.      See    Bureau    of 

Standards. 
**  Star-Spangled   Banner,"   report,    124^ 
Stars.     See  Astronomy,  Naval  Observatory. 
State    Department      See    Department    of 

State. 
States,  financial  statistics,  104 ;  maps,  71, 

78;    publications,    124,    127;    statisUcal 

directory  of  institutions,  102. 
States  Relations  Service,  Agricultural  De- 
partment, 96. 
*'StaU8Ucal    Abstract   of   United    States." 

106. 
Statistical  Atlas  of  United  States,  102. 
Statistics,     census,     100;     duplication     of 

work,   150;  health,  22. 
Statutes  at  Large,  8. 

Steam    Engineering,   Bureau   of.     See  Bu- 
reau  of  Steam   Engineering. 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  officials  and 

service,  114 ;  publications,  114-116. 
Steel,  industry,  147;  testing,  108. 
Stenography,  150. 
Storage,  cold,  rules,  188. 
Storms,  observation,  55,  66. 
Strawberry  Valley  project,  Utah,  81. 
Streams,  control,   170;   measurement,   77; 

pollution,  22. 
Strikes,.  119,  123,  124,  127»  161,  169-170, 

173.    See  also  Boycots. 
Style  and  type  book,  Government  Frintinf 

Office,  126. 
Submarines,  bases,  166;  board,  188;  price 

Ust  of  bulletins,  127;  signaling^  S%,  66 
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SaWdhw,  ■ercsatUe  maifne,  rtferenoe  Hat, 

124. 
Sibtratsmies,  work  performed,  160. 
8«Ctf.  M.  108.  124,  127,  156. 
8all7s  HUl  Nattonal  Park,  88. 
SfB,  spectmni,  131 ;  temperature,  181. 
8an  Blrer  project,   Jiontaoa,  80. 
Soperlotendcnt  of  Docaments,  Ooyemment 

Printing  Office,  pabUcationi,  12^-128. 
8vperriaiiis  Archlteef  ■  Office,  officials  and 

dntlei,  25;   putOlcatioiia,   26. 
Appltoi  and  Accounts  (Navy),  Boreaa  of. 

8te  Boreaa  of  SappUes  and  Accounts. 
Sopplj  Committee,  General,  26-27. 
fltpRSM  Court,   17,  124. 
Birtty  Bonds,  Section  of  (Treasury),  11- 

12. 
Sortcon  General  of  Army,  20,  21,  188. 
Sorfery,  82,  112,  128,  168. 
Ssfftry,  Bureau   of  Medicine  and,   61-62. 
loniylBC  37,  54-05,  111,  112,  127. 


T. 


Tut  Otrps,  28. 

Tuftt  practice,  24,  52. 

Tiriff,  106.  106,  124,  127,  138.  147-148. 

TftzidoD.  corporate,   147;  District  of  Co- 
hunbia,    175 ;      exemption,     19 ;    excess 
proflti,  14 ;  Income  and  Inheritance.  123  ;^ 
Ifltemal  BeTenue,  14;  land,  law,  31;  re- 
ports, 169 :  statistics,  102 ;  tonnage,  113. 

TMcbers,  blbllogTapbles.  76;  price  list  of 
bulletins,  127. 

TMioolofy,  classiflcatlon,  124. 

Tctesraph,  code,  88 ;  companies,  141 ;  labor, 
119,  173;  statistics,  103. 

Mepbone  companies.  140;  statistics,  103; 
tnlalng  of  operators,  153. 

TcDtnt  farming,  01,  101. 

Tufting,  88,  107,   108,  127.    See  cCse  Bu- 
reto  of  Standards. 

Tttu,  reclamation  projects,  80. 

TotOe  industry,  78,  108,  170.  178. 

naehcr  collection  of  incunabula,  124. 

Tbeolocy,  classification,  124. 

Thrift  itampa,  49. 

"Tide  Tsblea,'*  68,  112,  127. 

Tlnber  and  stone  act,  70 ;  regulations,  70. 

Hue.  laeasurements,  66.   108,   112. 

Toincco  industry,  14,  78,  104,  119,  147. 

Tbpofraphy,  77,  78,  112. 

Toipedoes,  69. 

Titde  education,  76. 

Tisde^Darks,  78,  74, 127. 

*Tnde-Marka  Supplement,**  74,  127. 

TndtBg  with  enemy  act,  168,  160. 
\      Tasiportatlon,  Army,   88-84;   malls.    48; 
price   list,    127;    regulation,    136,    143; 
ralM,  66;  water,  103,  147. 

I^isierer  of   the   United   States,  officials 
.        tad  dotlesi  18 ;  publications,  18. 
'       -Tnssary  Dedaions,*'  11,  14,  127, 

Tnunry  Department.    Bee  Department  of 

tbi  Treasury. 
TiMtici,  commercial,  7 ;  custody,  8 ;  drafts, 
lO;  price  list  of  bulletins,  127. 


Truckee-Carson  project,  Nevada,  80. 
Trusts,  124.  127.  147,  159-160.  169.  171. 
Tuberculosis.  22,  72,  93,  119. 
Tumors,  malignant,  statistics,  108. 
Tunnels,  80. 

Turbines  and  water  wheels,  80. 
Type,  printing,  book  ot  126. 
Typewriters,  73. 

U. 

Umatillo  project.  Oregon,  72,  80. 

Uncompahgre  project.  Colorado.  80l 

Unemployment,  119,  173. 

Uniforms.  24,  34,  67,  66,  168. 

United  States,  bonds,  10-12,  18;  Qorttn- 
ment  employees.  185 ;  maps.  68,  78. 

United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  principal  admlnfstratiTe  of- 
ficials and  duties.  150 ;  publications.  161. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  prin- 
cipal admlnlstratlTe  officials  and  duties. 
150;  publications,  160. 

United  States  Employees  C!ompensation 
Commission,  principal  administratlTe  of- 
ficials and  duties,  151 ;  publications.  161. 

United  States  Employment  Serrice,  officials 
and  duties,  117 ,  publlcationa,  117. 

United  States  Food  Administration,  156. 

United  States  Puel  Administration,  princi- 
pal officials  and  duties,  166 ;  publications, 
157. 

United  States  Geograpbic  Board,  members 
and  duties.  163-164 ;  decisions,  164. 

United  States  Military  Academy.  28. 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  54. 

United  States  Section  of  the  International 
High  Commission,  principal  adminlstra- 
tlTe  officials  and  duties,  162-163 ;  publi- 
cations,  163.  * 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  principal 
administrative  officials  and  duties. 
154-155;  publications.  155. 

United  States  Soldiers*  Home,  principal 
administrative  officials,  166 ;  publica- 
tions, 166. 

United  States  Tariff  Commission,  princl* 
pal  administrative  officials  and  duties, 
147;  publications,  148. 

Unrest,  Industrial  causes,  178. 

Uruguay,  184,  147. 

Utah,  reclamation  project,  81« 


T. 


Vacant  lands,  70. 

Van   Buren  papers,  calendar,  124. 

Vegetables.     See  Plant  Industry.  ..••••• 

Venereal  diseases,  22. 

Venezuela,  134. 

Ventilation,  59,  78. 

Vernon-Wages  manuscripts,  124. 

Vessels.    See  Ships. 

Virginia  Company  of  London,  court  book 

records,  124. 
ViUl  statistics,  22,  102-108. 
Vocational  education,   76,   168.     See  alee 

Education. 
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Yocatloiial  BdncAtioii,  Federal  Board.    See 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Bducatioii. 
Vocattonal  guidance,  119. 
Volunteers,  law,  80. 

W. 

Wages,  pay  tables.  Army,  84;  Govern* 
ment,  172;  labor,  110;  supervision,  117. 

War,  bulletins,  &-6;  railroad,  160;  refer- 
ence list,  124,  127;  research  work,  188. 
See  al$o  American  National  Bed  Cross. 

War  College.  29. 

War  Department.    See  Department  of  War. 

War  Industries  Board,  work,  104. 

War  Labor  Board.  £ree  National  War  La- 
bor Board. 

War-Risk  Insurance,  Bureau  of.  See  Bu- 
reau of  War-Bisk  Insurance. 

War  Trade  Board,  principal  administra- 
tive officials  and  duties,  157-168;  publi- 
cations, 168. 

**  War  Trade  Board  Journal,"  127,  168. 

Washington,  reclamation  project,  81. 

Washington,  D.  C^  124.  Bee  aleo  District 
of  Columbia. 

Washington,  General,  correspondence  with 
Continental  Congress,  124;  correspond- 
ence with  his  officers,  124;  manuscripts 
relating  to,  124. 

Water  power,  development,  147;  price  list 
of  bulletins,  127. 

Water  Besources,  Geological  Survey,  77. 

Water  rights,  reference  list,  124. 

Water  supply,  22,  77,  94. 

Water  transportation,  108. 

Waterways,  124. 

Wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  statistics,  102. 

•«Westher  and  Crop  Bulletin,**  92,  127. 

Weather  Bureau,  officials  and  duties,  91; 
publications,  91-92. 

'•  Weather  Maps.**  92-127. 

Weather  reports,  89.  92.  127. 

••  Weather  Beview,"  89.  92,  127. 

Weights  and  measures,  standards,  108, 
127. 

West  Indies,  coast  maps,  112, 


**  West  Point.'*  See  United  States  MfUtary 
Academy. 

Wheat,  conservation,  166. 

White  House,  President's  proclamation,  6; 
publications  distributed,  6. 

White-slave  traffic,  decisions,  44. 

Wllliston  project.  North  Dakota.  80. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
WdshingtoThf  January  16,  1918. 
Sir:  Believing  that  at  its  present  stage  of  development,  instruc- 
tkm  in  agriculture  in  schools  of  secondary  grade  might  be  improved 
and  the  general  cause  of  agricultural  education  promoted  by  the 
pubUcation  of  a  clear  aud  comprehensive  statement  of  the  character 
of  instruction  and  the  method  of  administering  agricultural  courses 
in  some  of  these  schools,  I  requested  the  director  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  1^  detail  its  chief 
specialist  in  agricultural  education,  Mr.  C.  H.  Lane,  to  visit  and 
study  certaiQ  high  schools  dn  six  eastern  States  and  prepare  such  a 
statement  for  this  bureau.  This  was  done  on  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment, in  existence  for  several  years,  for  the  cooperation  of  this  bureau 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  whenever  it  may  seem  desirable. 
I  am  transmitting  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation the  result  of  Mr.  Lane's  work. 

Resp^tfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  SSCRBTART  OF  THE  InTBRIOB. 
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AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  SIX 

EASTERN  STATES. 


Iliis  report  is  a  result  of  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  States 
Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  study  in- 
ctoded  in  this  report  was  imdertaken  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
character  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  certain  high  schools  in 
eastern  States  and  the  methods  of  administration. 

G^eral  returns  are  given  for  the  classroom,  the  laboratory,  and  in 
the  adoption  of  home  and  school  projects.  The  returns  are  based 
upon  information  obtained  from  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  States 
mted,  supplemented  by  reports  from  students,  by  questionnaire, 
lod  by  personal  visit. 

In  all  the  States  visited  and  reported  upon  there  is  an  official  in  the 
Stote  department  of  education  who  is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
Nation  and  supervision  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools.  These 
State  officials  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  investigator  in  getting 
At  tiie  real  situation  so  far  as  methods  of  instruction  and  supervision 
were  concerned. 

METHOD  OF  CLASSROOM. 

Tlie  use  of  textbooks  was  regular  in  some,  usually  in  all,  of  the 
igricultural  subjects.  Ton  high  schools  did  not  use  regular  texts, 
bat  made  assignment  of  topic  references  in  books  or  bulletins  the 
basis  of  recitation.  Such  assignments  were  made  to  the  class  as  a 
Thole  for  recitation,  and  individually  to  members  of  the  class  for 
special  report.  The  class  recitation  as  heard  did  not  seem  to  differ 
in  plan  from  that  of  regular  text  classes,  but  individual  reports 
ippeared  to  call  forth  a  rather  more  full  and  critical  discussion  by 
students  than  in  the  usual  case.  Pupils  who  would  not  think  of  dis- 
puting the  findings  of  a  book  did  not  hesitate  to  differ  with  conclu- 
sons  stated  by  a  fellow  student. 

Even  when  the  regular  text  was  the  basis  of  classroom  work  it  was 
supplemented  in  23  of  the  high  schools  by  topic  assignments,  com- 
nwnly  in  connection  with  projects,  which  is  the  usual  method  of 
q>plying  classroom  instruction  to  practical  farming  in  the  high 
schools  visited.  Under  the  influence  of  the  project  method  of  agri- 
cultural instruction,  the  tendency  to  break  away  from  the  textbook 
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order  of  topics  was  very  marked.  In  that  way  the  text  is  made 
useful  in  preparation  for  practical  application,  or  more  rarely,  to 
answer  questions  already  raised  by  participation  of  the  pupils  in  some 
project  activity. 

A  small  number  of  teachers  report  some  minor  departure  from  the 
order  of  a  text,  while  something  like  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  mmde 
the  text  subserve  their  own  notions  of  sequence  in  topics.  It  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  serve  as  media 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  texts  rather  than  as  teachers  who  make 
the  fimctioii  ot  the  text  an  interpretation  and  eupplementatioQ  of 
their  own  teachings. 

Recitation. — ^As  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  the  qcMstion 
and  answer  method  by  which  &e  teacher  attempts  to  learn  whether 
or  not  tiie  class  has  read  the  assignment  or  listened  to  the  lecture  pre- 
vails in  the  classroom. 

In  73  schools  it  was  the  major  method  of  procedure  in  the  class- 
room. Thirty-two  schools  used  lectures  in  addition,  only  7  high 
schools,  however,  maldng  the  lecture  dominant,  llie  latter  proce- 
dure was  fouxMl  in  those  States  where  the  project  method  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  has  not  become  a  fixed  part  in  teaching,  and  also  in 
most  cases  the  teachers  are  those  having  be^i  recently  gradoated 
from  an  agricultural  college  without  having  had  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching  f^riculture  under  the  project  plan. 

Supervised  study. — ^Provision  for  supervised  study  in  the  class 
period  was  made  defmite  in  many  schools.  Just  what  attempt  is 
ordinarily  made  to  help  students  study  in  this  period  it  is  haitl  to  say. 
A  few  teachers  spent  the  time  set  apart  for  study  in  completing  their 
lectures  and  a  few  in  a  continuation  of  questions  upon  the  text.  Two 
sat  down  at  their  desks  and  left  the  class  to  its  own  devices.  One 
assigned  the  writing  of  a  brief  composition  upon  farmyard  manure 
and  gave  his  time  to  aiding  in  organization. 

METHOD   OF  THE   LABORATORY. 

In  the  laboratory  in  farm  crops  and  scmIs  the  following  of  a  series  of 
set  experim^its  by  direction  of  a  printed  manual  or  mimeographed 
sheets  was  the  usual  i»rocedure  in  two  States.  In  mtoet  cases  students 
work  as  individuals,  each  one  responsible  for  the  doing  and  recording 
of  the  whole  number  of  experiments.  The  plan  of  piocedure  is  that 
used  hi  the  phy^cs  uid  chemistry  of  the  high  school.  In  a  few  cases 
poverty  of  equifanent  was  sudi  that  no  ingenuity  in  the  rotation  of 
apparatus  could  give  individuals  a  ehaaoe,  and  the  daas  worked  in 
groups. 

The  most  common  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  schools  is  a  hand- 
power  fiaboock  tester.    The  pceeenoe  id  this  i»ece  of  apparatus  is 
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indicatiTe  of  the  dairy  work  of  the  high  schools.  The  restriction  of 
dury  laboratory  work  to  milk  testing  in  such  schools  is  akuost 
inevitable. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  testing  milk  is  very  variable.  Some* 
(iiaes  merely  a  test  by  each  boy  or  even  by  the  teacher  makes  up  ail 
Uie  work.  More  frequently,  however,  the  work  is  motivated  by 
testing  of  the  pupil's  home  herd  or  individual  cows.  Sometimes  the 
high  school  becomes  the  medium  for  testing  herds  in  the  community. 

In  farm  management,  laboratory  work  consists  almost  wholly  in 
the  woddng  of  problems  in  cost  accounting,  planning  of  rotations, 
■ad  maj^Hng  of  farms  and  buildings.  To  this  is  sometimes  added 
survey  work  on  the  home  farm  or  on  neighboring  farms.  Field  sur- 
veying with  the  compass,  transit,  level,  or  plane  table  may  be  a  part 
cf  the  work,  though  this  is  infrequent. 

METHOD  OP  OCTDOOE  WORK. 

The  home  project  plan  of  instruction  was  followed  at  every  school 
visited.  In  all  these  schools  observation  is  accompanied  by  or  sub- 
udinated  to  practice  in  agricultural  processes;  that  is,  students  do  not 
only  witness  the  processes  of  spraying,  prunii^,  judging  of  live  stock, 
Bcfertion  of  seed,  working  of  farm  machinery,  and  the  like,  but  usually 
■fler  a  demonstration  by  the  teacher  take  part  in  such  activities 
themselves,  not  often  enough  to  attain  any  marked  efficiency,  but 
fliiBcient  to  get  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the 
work.  In  a  few  eases  the  organization  of  pruning  or  spraying  squads, 
of  judging  teams,  and  the  performance  of  community  service  gave 
sofBd^it  practice  to  the  attainment  of  unusual  skill. 

Only  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Hew  Hampshire  are  the  agricultural  teachers  retained  during  the 
gmnmer  months  for  supervision  of  home  project  work. 

Tlie  contents  of  the  following  State  reports  will  give  a  more  ade- 
(fSMte  idea  in  detail  as  to  the  method  of  administration  and  follow-up 
work  in  agricidtural  instruction. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

STATE   AID. 

The  Massachusetts  system  of  vocational  agricultural  instruction 
include  separate  classes  and  departments  in  high  schools.  In  the 
ease  of  a  school  the  State  pays  one-half  the  maintenance  expenses, 
m  the  case  of  a  department  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the  agricultural 

instructor. 

Among  the  Bist  steps  toward  sectiring  State  aid  for  an  agricultural 
department  in  a  high  school,  the  following  are  of  primary  importanae : 
(1)  Request  a  conference  with  the  agricultural  agent  of  the  State 
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board  of  education;  the  initiative  may  be  taken  by  the  local  school 
authorities,  or  by  any  other  interested  persons;  (2)  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  of  five  progressive  farmers,  including  at  least 
one  farmer's  wife,  and,  preferably,  one  or  more  of  the  parents  of  boys 
who  will  enter  the  agricultural  course;  and  (3)  show  conclusively  by 
petition  that  the  town  or  city  (a)  imderstands  what  is  proposed, 
(i)  desires  such  a  department,  (c)  will  provide  adequate  funds  for 
salary  and  equipment,  (d)  will  provide  proper  quarters,  (e)  guaran- 
tees an  adequate  agricultural  enrollment  (15  over  14  years  old,  of 
whom  at  least  12  are  boys,  would  meet  this  requirement),  and  (/) 
pledges  the  hearty  cooperation  of  parents  and  other  interested  citizens 
for  carrying  out,  under  economic  home-farm  conditions,  the  produc- 
tive projects  to  be  taught  and  supervised  by  the  agricultural  instructor. 
For  the  first  year  of  an  agricultural  department  in  a  high  school 
$1,500  may  be  regarded  as  a  moderate  estimate — $1,200,  or  there- 
abouts, for  salary  and  the  balance  for  special  agricultural  supplies 
and  equipment. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The  board  of  education  has  a  voice  in  choosing  only  the  teacher  of 
agriculture.  Cordial  cooperation  between  the  agricultural  instructor 
and  other  members  of  the  high-school  staff  may,  however,  be  secured 
through  the  superintendent  of  schools.  With  him  rests  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  consideration  by  the  school  committee  and  nomiixa- 
tion  for  the  appointment  of  preferred  candidate  or  candidates. 

No  man  can  be  considered  qualified  for  an  agricultural  instructor- 
ship  who  is  not  a  good  teacher  and  both  able  and  willing  to  lead  his 
boys  in  their  practical  work  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  a  proper 
standard  and  giving  them  proper  training  for  those  phases  of  farming 
which  require  special  knowledge  and  skill. 

Professional  improvement, — Since  no  yoimg  man  entering  upon 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  can  be  supposed  to  be  a  master  of  fanning, 
either  as  a  profession  or  as  a  business,  the  State  board  of  education 
has  made  definite  provision  for  professional  improvement  work. 
Each  instructor  must  devote  approximately  two  months  a  year  to 
this  pm'pose.  One  month  is  allowed  for  vacation,  and  nine  months 
are  devoted  to  teaching  and  supervision  of  projects. 
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By  professional  improvement  is  meant  such  programs  of  work, 
observation  study,  and  lesson  planning  as  shall  be  approved  in  each 
case  from  year  to  year  by  the  board  of  education.  An  annual 
winter  conference  is  held  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
The  object  of  this  conference  is  (1)  to  get  hold  of  the  specialists  of 
the  college  for  clearing  up  technical  difficulties  or  getting  from  them 
technical  information,  such  as  advice  on  rations  for  dairy  cows  or 
poultry;  (2)  to  get  in  touch  with  the  coimty  agents  and  those  who 
are  directing  their  work  and  assisting  in  the  shaping  of  their  pohcies, 
so  that  the  activities  of  the  county  agents  and  those  of  the  agri- 
cultural instructors  when  they  touch  shall  be  in  harmony  and  be 
supplementary  one  to  the  other;  (3)  the  discussion  of  methods  of 
instruction.  For  a  newcomer  to  the  State  such  a  conference  affords 
an  admirable  opportunity  to  make  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
specialists  on  the  college  staff,  and  to  know  the  doctrines  they  hold 
to  be  important  for  the  improvement  of  Massachusetts  farming. 
UsuaUy  a  program  of  professional  improvement  consisting  of  one 
month  of  investigation  at  home,  or  at  a  distance,  and  one  month 
of  preparation  of  lesson  outlines  and  teaching  materials  is  to  be 
preferred. 

COOPERATIVE  RELATIONSHIP. 

The  agricultiiral  departments  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttire  in  all  joint  imdertakings,  such  as  the  promotion 
of  club  work,  making  of  farm  management  siureys,  demonstration 
of  improved  methods  of  fanning.  Instructors  in  departments  co- 
operate closely  with  the  farm  bureaus  in  their  coimties.  A  Massachu- 
setts law  provides  that  there  shall  not  be  coimty  agent  farm  bureaus 
in  coimties  where  there  are  county  agricultural  schools. 

School  projects  are  important  for  illustrating  approved  metiiods 
and  providing  convenient  facilities  for  group  teaching  in  observa- 
tional and  practice  work;  but  more  and  more  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  home  projects  not  merely  because  home  projects  are  an  aid  to 
keeping  the  study  of  agriculture  from  being  too  bookish  but  because 
each  project  generally  becomes  a  demonstration  in  its  nei^borhood^ 
of  the  better  method  of  farming  and  is  commonly  followed  in  that 
vicinity,  and  because  things  done  by  farmers  on  their  own  farms  are 
usually  more  convincing  to  farmers  as  to  value  of  improved  methods 
than  are  things  done  on  the  premises  of  the  school. 

COL'^SE   OF  STUDY. 

In  agricultural  departments  of  high  schools  one-half  the  school 
day  is  devoted  to  project  study  and  project  work.  The  ratio  of 
work  to  study  varies  from  time  to  time  and  from  season  to  season 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  projects  which  are  in  prepara- 
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tba  <Mr  uadar  way.  Agricultural  deparkuents  are  looked  upoa  as 
baiog  in  eeeaiOQ  40  weeks  a  year,  generally  from  March  1  to  Thanks* 
gifiog.  The  schoob  are  locked  upon  as  in  session  50  weeks  a  year. 
AH  pq^  keep  aocurate  bookkeeping  accounts  and  make  written 
nports  on  thmr  projects  daring  the  summer  school  vacation.  Stimu- 
bted  by  frequent  supervision^  in  some  ways  summer  work  is  t^e 
■ost  important  teaching  season  of  the  year.  Pupils  in  departments 
k  hi^  schoob  may  deyote  one4ialf  of  t^air  time  to  regular  high- 
idiool  subjects. 

Th»  curricufaun  of  Hopkins  Academy,  as  given  bdow,  is  a  fair 
fwr^mplft  of  courses  in  vocational  ag^ulture  and  its  relation  to 
elhcr  subjects  in  the  curriculum  in  vocational  departments  in  public 
hi^  schools. 

Curriculum  of  Hopkins  Academy, 
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AhH*<S  hours  ^  week).    As  in 
first  year. 

BtsiMW  <|ilaBt  and  animal). 

Speoal  correlations  (5  honrs  a 
week). 

Drawbig:  Plans,  sections,  eleva- 
tions, 2. 

ChoruM  Mitsk,  1-2. 
~  Tmimiii$,  2. 


Frendh,"^ 


THIRD  YEAR. 


and  profects  in  Farm  Ani- 
:  Types,  breeding,  manage- 


Saidtation  and 


.Ei^n*  (4  hours  a  wie^). 
Chemittry  (5  hours  a  week). 
United  8Uae»  HiHory  and  Civics 

(electtve,  S  boars  a  week). 
CkBTue  MtttiCy  1-2. 
Phftkai  TtmtU90,% 


French,  5. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


abA  prq|aeli    io    FnM 


meet. 


'm  : 


third  «nd  lourth  year 
I  wwaliined. 


Ea^Uik  a  bom  a  vMk). 

Phmic9  (5  hours  a  week). 

8cience9—9\\  with  strong  practi- 
cal application.  Five  hours 
locIiMBB  double  labmaUii>  pe- 
riods, counted  as  one  hour  only. 

Ctortft  Musk,  1-2. 

Physical  Trainingf2. 


FrewehtS. 
Modern  ITisfory,  5. 
Retfitm  ilertrwrtpf,  S. 
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Farm  sJiopworJc. — In  some  departments  most  of  the  projects  in 
farm  shopwork  are  carried  out  in  the  winter  during  the  special  agri- 
cultural instructor's  vacation  and  are  taught  by  the  manual  training 
teacher.  In  such  cases  the  projects  are  planned  by  the  pupils  and 
approved  in  advance  by  the  agricultural  instructor.  In  other  cases 
the  agricultural  instructors  themselves  teach  their  boys  all  necessary 
projects  in  farm  shopwork.  This  work  includes,  among  other  things, 
making  and  repairing  for  home  and  school  use  hotbeds,  cold  frames, 
etc. 

Related  study, — The  agricultural  instructors  deal  with  the  various 
sciences  in  the  curriculum  only  so  far  as  they  have  something  which 
may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  efficiency  of  the 
agricultural  projects. 

In  a  department  it  is  generally  necessary  for  the  agricultural 
instructor  himself  to  sort  out  and  teach  most  of  the  correlations  of 
the  various  sciences  with  agriculture  required  for  an  understanding 
of  his  pupils  of  their  projects.  He  gives  no  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  any  science  as  such.  All  of  his  teaching  of  botany,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  mathematics,  and  accounting  is  confined  to  their 
apphcations  to  the  projects  of  his  pupils  and  the  requisite  skill  and 
speed  of  his  pupils  in  working  out  those  apphcations. 

It  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Stimson,  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  that  team  work  between  the  special  agricultural  instructor 
and  th^  teacher  or  teachei*s  of  science  and  other  subjects  in  the  high 
school  can  not  be  counted  upon.  There  have  been  encouraging 
instances  of  it,  and  there  is  to-day  a  tendency  in  aU  teaching  toward 
correlating  instruction  with  the  environment  of  the  pupils.  Few 
distinctively  agricultural  pieces  of  apparatus  are  to  be  found  in  the 
science  laboratories  of  high  schools.  A  fair  statement,  therefore, 
of  the  prevaiUng  conditions  hardly  warrants  describing  the  training 
of  agricultural  pupils  in  high  schools  as  being  more  than  50  per  cent 
agricultural. 

HOME   EQUIPMENT. 

No  farm  is  required.  Farm  products,  methods  of  production, 
farm  buildings  and  equipment  are  studied  on  farms  in  the  vicinity 
and  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Practice  work  under  economic  con- 
ditions is  proving  to  be  better  than  practice  work  under  school  condi- 
tions, providing  practice  work  in  the  former  case  is  given  proper 
educational  value  by  study  at  the  school,  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
elsewhere,  of  all  factors  involved  in  the  production  and  marketing 
of  greenhouse  crops. 

Three  high  schools  have  fruit  trees  on  the  school  premises  which 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  pupils  in  the  agricultural  departments. 
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Several  departments  have  conducted  campaigns  by  pupils  for  eradi'- 
ctdon  of  nests  of  insects  iujurious  to  fruit,  prizes  being  offered  by 
local  peiBons  or  organizations  interested  and  by  the  State  board  of 
agricultare.  As  many  as  1,200  trees  have  been  pruned  and  sprayed 
ia  a  single  season  by  the  pupils  in  a  single  department. 

It  is  thought  that  there  may  be  an  advantage  for  a  high  school 
ihit  has  neither  land  nor  live  stock  to  have  a  well-rounded  farm 
equipment  of  hand  tools,  including  tools  for  pruning,  sprayers,  seed 
sowers,  wheel  hoes,  and  the  like. 

Classroom  and  its  equipment. — ^Most  agricidtural  departments  are 
limited  to  a  suitable  combination  room  for  study.  Ordinary  school 
desb  are  not  suitable.  In  working  out  a  problem  in  connection 
with  the  home  project,  more  elbow  room  than  that  afforded  by  the 
ffdinary  school  desk  is  required.  Flat-topped  desks,  or  table  space 
measuring  about  2i  to  3  feet  per  pupU,  meet  the  needs  of  the  agri- 
cdtoral  classroom.  The  agricultural  classroom  generally  presents 
ibe  appearance  of  a  combination  of  classroom  and  science  laboratory. 
Water  and  gas  are  found  to  be  highly  desirable.  The  best  boobs, 
boDetins,  periodicals,  and  card-indexing  systems  dealing  with  agri- 
eoltoral  subjects  are  available. 

Several  examples  may  be  given  of  the  work  done  in  agricultural 
departments  in  high  schools,  but  the  department  at  Concord  may 
snffice.  This  department  occupies  one  floor  of  a  two-story  structure 
adjacent  to  the  high-school  groimds.  Besides  a  small  hallway, 
tee  is  a  large  study  and  laboratory  room,  a  smaller  study  room, 
lod  an  office.  The  school  grounds  afford  a  limited  amoxmt  of  prac- 
tice work  in  ornamental  planting.  Market  gardening  and  fruit 
growing  predominate. 

It  is  this  school  that  has  established  the  most  noteworthy  coopera- 
tire  arrangements  with  owners  of  greenhouses  for  practice  work  in 
growing  market  garden  crops  under  glass.  This  department  owns 
a  considerable  practical  farm  equipment,  such  as  pruning  tools, 
hand  sprayers,  and  poultry  appUances.  Some  of  the  best  home 
project  work  in  the  State  is  being  done  by  this  department. 

Tlis  has  a  two-teacher  department,  the  enrollment  having  in- 
creased from  20  to  30.  The  outlay  for  special  equipment,  including 
dassroom  furniture,  probably  has  not  exceeded  $1,500.  The  de- 
pirtment  renders  valuable  assistance  to  the  local  board  of  health 
bf  making  a  total  solids  and  fat  determination  of  nine  samples  of 
Bine  different  milk  dealers  in  the  town  on  request.  A  sediment 
tcslis  also  made.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  put  on  a  woolen  disk 
ind  exposed  each  month  in  the  window  of  a  local  drug  store,  and  the 
testa  of  the  milk  are  posted  in  the  local  paper,  a  sample  of  which  is 
We  indicated : 

38220**— 18 3 
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I  hereby  oeriify  tliat  I  have  analyzed  and  obtained  these  results  from,  the  milk 

marked  as  follows: 

Total  solids.        Fat.  Water. 

Geo.B.Clark- 12.90  4.25  Clwui. 

C.B.  Jersey 14.19  5.85            Do. 

A.  H.  Higginson 11.94  3.70             Do. 

Chaa.  Moulton 10.39  3.20             Do. 

Punkatasset  farm 12. 41  4. 20             Do . 

I.  LovOTing. 11.47  3.S4             Do. 

Geo.  Williams 1L78  3.90            Do. 

Bonnie  Brook 11.90  3.60             Do. 

Simon  Olsen 11.82  3.43             Do. 

J.  B.  Coesar 11.48  3.65             Do. 

Haery  E.  Tuttle,  Injector . 

A  recent  bulletiii  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  is 
entitled,  "The  County  Agricultural  School  and  the  High  School 
Agricultural  Department  in  Massachusetts.''  Their  requiren^nts  and 
advantages  are  stated  and  compared. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.^ 

LEGISLATION. 

There  is  no  direct  State  aid  for  vocational  agricultural  instruction 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  department  of  public  instruction,  however, 
does  have  the  power  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  high  schools, 
and  disapproval  of  any  given  school  operates  to  prevent  that  school 
from  receiving  tuition  from  pupils  coming  from  towns  having  no 
high  schools.  In  other  words,  indirectly  a  high  school  needs  the 
approval  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  order  to  receive 
tuition  pupils  from  towns  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
to  pay  Wgh-school  tuition.  Such  authority  given  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  pubhc  instruction  secures  identically  the  same  results,  so 
far  as  vocational  agricultural  instruction  in  the  high  schools  is 
concerned,  as  in  States  having  legislation  providing  for  vocational 
agricultural  instruction. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS  OF  AGKICULTUKE. 

•  The  department  of  pubhc  instruction  acts  in  nothing  but  an 
advisory  capacity  so  far  as  the  appointments  of  vocational  teachers 
of  agriculture  are  concerned.  The  State  department  of  pubhc  instruc- 
tion requires  as  a  condition  of  approval  that  teachers  of  agriculture 
shall  be  agricultural  college  graduates.  All  but  2  of  the  30  teachers 
of  agricidture  in  high  schools  are  agricultural  college  graduates,  and 
those  2  have  done  special  work  fitting  themselves  for  teaching  tliis 
work. 

1  The  author  is  under  obligation  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitcher,  of  the  State  department  of  edacatlcn,  foe 
valuable  assistance. 
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COUBSE  OF   STUDY  AND   EQUIPMENT  TO   BE   APPBOVED. 

There  is  no  hu-d  and  fast  rule  in  regard  to  eqtdpment.  Schools 
in  different  8ecti<ms  of  the  State  stress  different  Unes  of  work;  there* 
fore  the  equipment  has  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  course  of 
^dy  adopted  by  a  giyen  school  and  approved  by  the  State  depart* 
meat  of  public  instruction.  The  couise  of  study  in  agriculture,  as 
indieated  below,  is  a  fair  example  of  courses  offered  in  the  various 
lu^  schools  of  the  State:  ^ 

Agricultural  courses  of  high  schools. 


Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer  projects. 

CMBeL 

SoastodjCflddwark) 

SoU     study     (lab. 

Pruning  and  spray- 

Horticultural. 

— ori^,    ciassiflca- 

exp.);    study    of 
fnntgroving;aeed 

ing;    planting    of 

tian,    md    adapta- 

gardens; plairting 

tion. 

selection  and  gar- 

of   bush    fruits; 

dening. 

oultivatloB. 

CtaKlI-.... 

Picking  aad  pacMng 
of  fruit;  methods  ox 

(trading   fertilizers; 
study  of  field 

Tillage  and  cultiva- ;  Shovr  results  of  oul- 
tion;  fintber  fer-  ]     tivation    and    fer- 

propagatioD. 

crops. 

tiliier  study. 

tilizatioo    of    soUs 
for   field  crops. 

Coofseni 

Study  and  Judging  of 

Farm  aoimalfl  (con- 

Dairying and  feed- 

Continuation of  feed- 

farm anlmela. 

tinued);  dairying. 

ing  projects. 

ing  projects. 

CaB»IV.... 

Farm    managoment ; 

Study  of  text;  rural 

Rural  law;  report  of 

oooperetioo  in  buy- 

law. 

projects. 

ing  and  marketing; 

larzn  aooounts* 

• 

IZQUIB£MZNTS     OF     STATE    DEPARTMENT     RELATIVE     TO     DUTIES     OF 

AGRICULTURAL  TEACHERS. 

Tlie  State  department  of  public  instruction,  iu  addition  to  the 
lequirement  that  teachers  shall  be  qualified,  advises  but  has  no 
fofwer  to  demand  that  agricultural  teachers  shall  be  in  chaise  of  the 
work  during  the  summer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  50  per  cent 
of  these  teachers  do  inspect  and  supervise  summer  project  work. 

RELATION    OF    AGRICULTURAL    TEACHERS    TO    BOYS    IN    THE    GRADES 
AND  THOSE  IN   THE   COMMUNITY   NOT   IN    SCHOOL. 

Under  a  working  agreement  with  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
the  teachers  of  agriculture  and  domestic  arts  supervise  all  of  the 
educational  activities  relating  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  community. 
This  means  that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  must  supervise  the  work 
in  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  in  the  seventh  and 
«ghth  grades. 

PROFESSIONAL   IMPROVEMENT   OF  TEACHERS   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  State  department  of  public  instruction  holds  two  conferences 
at  which  superintendents  and  headmasters  and  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture meet  and  discuss  details  of  programs,  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 
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One  of  these  conferences  is  in  August,  the  other  in  December.     No 
financial  assistance  is  given  to  teachers  along  this  line. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  department  holds  eight  or  ten 
institutes  in  different  sections  of  the  State  where  groups  of  teachers 
of  agricidture,  domestic  arts  or  mechanic  arts,  or  commerce,  meet 
in  round  table  conferences  and  where  for  a  day  specific  problems  in 
administration  or  the  pedagogy  of  these  subjects  are  taken  up.  These 
constitute,  according  to''  the  deputy  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  charge  of  agriculture,  one  of  the  most  valuable  agencies 
in  shaping  the  work. 

METHODS   OP  SUPERVISION. 

The  work  of  inspecting  agricultural  departments  in  high  schools 
is  provided  for  by  one  department  official  whose  title  is  "Deputy 
State  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Practical  Arts  Division/'  Schools 
are  visited  from  two  to  six  times  a  year.  The  method  of  inspection 
consists  of  hearing  classroom  work,  inspecting  laboratory  and  green- 
house work,  and  visiting  a  few  of  the  home  projects.  This  latter, 
however,  is  practically  impossible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  deputy 
in  charge  has  over  70  schools  of  aU  kinds  to  inspect. 

The  records  kept  at  the  office  of  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion are  practically  only  the  general  correspondence  and  occasional 
reports  along  specific  lines  of  project  work  and  the  work  reports 
mentioned. 

So  far  as  the  records  kept  in  school  are  concerned  each  school 
keeps  such  records  as  will  enable  it  to  fiJl  out  the  work  report,  this 
work  report  being  a  very  important  document  which  teachers  and 
superintendents  imderstand  must  be  made  out  in  full  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year.     (Sample  attached.) 

Name  of  school 


Agronomy. 

Number  pupils  passed? Failed? Dropped  course?. 

Texts  used  and  amount  covered 


In  about  what  proportion  has  time  been  divided  between  recitation  or  lecture 

and  laboratory and  field? 

Approximate  number  of  mathematical  problems  worked  out 

Number  of  class and  individual experiments 

Home  projects:  How  many  and  what  crops  have  been  raised? 
School  projects:  What,  if  any,  have  been  carried  out? 

(Make  report  on  extra  sheets.) 
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Bame  of  school 


Animal  Husbandry. 

Komber  pupils  passed? Failed? Dropped  course? 

Texts  used  and  amount  covered 

In  about  wliat  proportion  has  time  been  divided  between  recitation  or  lecture 

and  laboratory and  herd  study? 

Approximate  number  of  mathematical  problems  worked  out 

Hamber  of  class and  individual experiments 

Home  projects:  Detailed  statement  of 

fidbool  projects  in  detail 

(Make  report  on  extra  sheets.) 


Hsme  of  school 


Horticulture. 

Vmnber  pupils  passed? Failed? Dropped  course? 

Texts  used  and  amount  covered? 

In  about  what  proportion  has  time  been  divided  between  recitation  or  lecture 

and  laboratory and  garden  or  hothouse? 

Approximate  number  of  mathematical  problems  worked  out 

Ji'xmiber  of  class and  individual experiments 

Bow  many  and  what  crops  have  been  raised? 

Some  projects:  Give  full  statement  on  additional  sheets? 

School  projects:  What,  if  any? 

Briefly  describe  other  agricultural  courses,  if  any. 


Teachers  are  supplied  with  available  material  and  aided  in  the 
matter  of  method  by  the  deputy  in  charge  at  the  conferences  above 
indicated  and  at  the  time  of  iiispection  so  far  as  there  is  opportimity. 
It  is  found  possible  to  discuss  such  problems  as  arise  at  least  twice 
a  year  and  frequently  as  many  as  five  or  six  times  a  year.  A  great 
d^  of  assistance  is  given  by  correspondence,  but  in  addition  to  all 
this  the  most  important  source  of  all  help  to  the  department  is 
through  the  series  of  institute  circulars  which  are  prepared  and  sent 
out  by  the  department. 

HOME   PROJECTS. 

One  of  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  department  for  continued 
approval  of  a  school  is  that  every  pupil  taking  the  course  in  agricul- 
toe  shall  cany  on  home  projects  in  the  line  of  horticulture,  field 
crops,  and  animal  husbandry,  these  projects  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  justify  including  them  imder  the  head  of  high-school  work. 
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With  reference  to  general  requirements  relating  to  projects,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Whitcher,  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  says: 

All  projects  must  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  work 
can  not  be  conhised  with  the  numerous  plans  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  adult 
farmers,  because  purely  vocational  aims  have  no  place  in  the  public  school,  owing 
to  the  age  of  pupils.  Nor  can  it  be  organized  along  lines  that  are  perhaps  well  suited 
to  club  activities,  because  these  too  often  fail  to  meet  educational  needs  by  striving 
to  combine  vocational  and  social  motives  at  an  age  that  lacks  experience  to  utilize 
the  former  and  feels  no  need  of  the  latter.  Every  high-school  project  must  be  the 
direct  ouigtov/th  of  daesroom  preparation  and  presentation,  because  as  pointed  out 
in  Circular  No.  12,  1914-15,  pupils  are  piepared  for  field  work  by  the  teacher,  who 
must  ''give  a  connected  statement  of  the  important  things  to  be  seen  (or  done)  and 
the  reasons  why  they  are  important.  This  is  the  blazed  trail  through  the  wilderness 
that  the  pupil  is  to  follow  as  he  opens  up  a  highway  of  knowledge. '' 

A  project  is  one  step  in  an  educative  process,  and  the  high  school  is  by  statute 
responsible  to  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  for  the  whole  process  in 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  English,  geometry,  etc. 

Agricultural  subjects  can  no  more  be  delegated  to  outside  admimstration  than  can 
translation  in  Latin,  themes  in  English,  mechanical  drawing,  or  any  other  element 
of  required  school  work. 

The  high-school  teacher  of  agriculture  working  with  and  through  his  class  must 
plan  and  execute  ail  required  projects  and  must  personally  know  that  a  faithful 
attempt  is  made  to  secure  worth-while  results. 

Pupils  who  fail  to  undertake  projects  must  be  reported  deficient  and  can  not  gradu- 
ate until  the  deficiency  is  made  up. 

HopJcinton  High  School. — ^In  accordance  with  the  New  Hampshire 
State  program  of  study,  agricidtural  projects  have  been  carried  on 
successfully  by  R.  W.  Peaslee  at  the  Hopkinton  High  School.  This 
school  is  located  in  a  section  of  the  State  where  general  farming  is 
practiced.  In  addition,  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the 
school  is  one  of  interest  and  cooperation,  which  fact  adds  in  no  small 
way  to  the  efficiency  of  this  system  of  teaching  secondary  agricul- 
ture.   The  plan  of  work  falls  imder  several  heads: 

1.  A  complete  understanding  is  had  by  the  instructor  with  the 
boy  and  his  parents  as  to  just  what  conditions  and  requirements  are 
necessary  for  the  boy  to  enter  the  agricidture  com^e.  Such  points 
as  use  of  land,  team,  etc,,  come  up  here  for  discussion. 

2.  The  land  for  the  project  is  selected  in  the  fall  by  the  boy  and 
the  instructor,  and  whenever  possible,  preparation  of  the  land  is 
started  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  in  the  spring. 

3.  All  plans  for  the  project  are  made  in  the  winter  as  part  of  the 
school  work,  actual  preparation  of  the  land  beginning  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit.  Students  are  allowed  time 
from  school  to  do  this  work,  provided  it  does  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  other  regular  studies. 

4.  All  work  on  the  project  is  done  by  the  student  himself,  or  imder 
his  direction,  with  the  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor.    Such 
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sqMTvisicm  necessitates  visits  by  the  instructor  every  two  weeks  or 
oltsier  as  occasion  may  demand. 

5.  The  incentive  to  the  student  is  not  given  by  holding  before  his 
eyes  a  ''shiny"  prize  or  the  ''mighty"  dollar,  but  effort  is  made  to 
have  him  carry  on  the  project  in  a  businesslike  way,  not  losing  sight 
of  the  facts  that  he  is  doing  school  work  and  that  quality  of  product 

is  paramount. 

Remits  of  garden  projects. 


Acres. 


Oaa  fourth. 

Do 

ODfr«iebth. 


Oa^fi^lUh 


Amounts 

Cost.» 

grown. 

$46.00 

S41.65 

47.78 

37.10 

87.70 

25.70 

64.00 

21.70 

73.10 

37.30 

69.34 

15.00 

134.48 

34.86 

Profit. 


S4.35 
10.68 
«14.00 
42.39 
35.80 
64.34 
U05.37 


1  **Oost"  iDdndes  labor  Income,  reckoning  man  hours  at  20  cents,  and  horse  hours  at  15  cents  per  hour. 
>  iBehactos  S2  cash  prise. 
*  lactaides  $5. 7S  cash  prizas. 

The  State  department  of  public  instruction  requires  each  high 
ficfaocd  off^ing  an  approved  course  in  agriculture  to  hold  a  school 
exhibit  of  the  products  of  home  project  work.  An  exhibit  of  this 
kind  was  hdld  last  year  at  the  Hopkinton  High  School.  All  gardens 
were  planned  with  a  view  to  minimizing  hand  labor,  horse  cultivation 
bdng  used,  supjdemented  with  as  much  handwork  as  was  necessary. 
Some  stmidard  brand  of  seeds  was  used  by  each  boy;  while  cabbage, 
caoMoweFy  and  tomato  plants  were  obtained  from  the  school  hotbeds. 

All  actual  work  was  done  by  the  students,  the  garden  plan  being 
woriced  out  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor,  and  the 
WOTk  through  the  siunmer  supervised  by  visits  every  two  weeks  and 
oftea^  as  was  deemed  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  garden  project,  one  boy  had  a  demon- 
stration plat  of  alfalfa,  another  a  plat  of  Canadian  field  peas,  both 
trial  plats  planted  from  seed  sent  by  the  Government,  the  results  in 
each  case  being  sent  in  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricid- 
ture  as  per  agreement.  The  alfalfa  was  inoculated  with  commercial 
culture. 

As  a  part  of  the  horticulture  course,  hotbeds  wore  run  near  the 
school  by  t^  two  upper  classes.  In  these  were  grown  lettuce, 
radishes,  50  dozen  tomato  plants,  800  to  1,000  cabbages  and  cauli- 
flower. The  total  receipts  were  $10.  This  amount  is  small,  owing 
to  the  fact  tiiat  people  are  educated  to  buy  a  coarse-leafed,  late  tomato 
I^ant.  The  fine-leafed  Earlina  plants  were  sold  at  a  sacrifice^  but 
from  the  gratifying  results  obtained  from  them  by  all  who  purchased, 
a  ready  market  is  assiu^d  for  all  plants  which  can  be  raised  next 
spring. 
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At  this  same  school  a  series  of  home  projects  in  poultry  feeding, 
accompanied  by  marketing  of  products  proved  of  high  educationfd 
as  well  as  economic  value.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fact  that  two 
beys  from  this  school  went  home  and  commenced  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  the  farm  only  shows  that  this  kind  of  school  work  does 
function  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  practice. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

According  to  Lewis  H.  Carris,  assistant  commissioner  of  education, 
any  high  school  may  introduce  subjects  from  the  field  of  agriculture 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  program  of  high-school  studies.  Such  work 
is  usually  divided  into  specific  subjects  which  bear  directly  upon 
agricultural  work  and  are  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the 
science  work  of  the  schools.  Among  the  subjects  possible  are  ele- 
mentary agriculture  (a  study  of  some  elementary  text  in  agriculture), 
animal  husbandry,  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  physics,  fruit 
growing,  field  crops,  horticulture,  farm  accounts,  farm  management, 
etc.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  however,  that  when  this  subject 
is  introduced  into  a  high  school,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  teacher  who 
is  both  legally  and  professionally  qualified  to  do  this  work.  In  agri- 
cultural science,  a  teacher  who  has  had  no  agricultural  experience 
usually  fails  to  do  satisfactory  work. 

STATE   AID. 

The  State  gives  a  quota  from  $200  to  $400  to  each  high-school 
teacher,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  high-school  course;  and 
the  work  in  agriculture,  when  approved  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, may  be  incorporated  into  any  high-school  course  and  the  dis- 
trict will  be  assigned  quotas  for  the  work  of  teachers  of  agriculture. 

VOCATIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  New  Jersey  laws  for  1913  any  present 
district,  any  union  of  two  or  more  present  districts,  or  any  county 
may  organize  work  in  vocational  agriculture. 

A  vocational  agricultural  school  is  a  school,  or  a  department  in  a 
school,  under  a  special  teacher  or  teachers  where  agricultural  subjects 
with  agricultural  projects  form  the  greater  part  of  the  program  of 
studies.  These  subjects  of  study  should  be  connected  with  definite 
projects  which  are  worked  out  on  the  home  farm  imder  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  special  teacher  or  teachers.  The  State  board  of  education 
is  ready  to  consider  the  approval  of  any  definite  scheme  for  providing 
a  vocational  training  for  apprentice  farmers  in  any  of  the  districts 
mentioned  above.    A  few  of  the  plans  suggested  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Vocational  agricultural  department,  which  shall  employ  a 
teacher  for  the  year  around,  who  shall  give  definite  instructiom  to  a 
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gioup  ol  boys  dming  the  winter  months  and  supervise  their  work  on 
the  home  farm  during  the  summer. 

2.  A  definite  winter  term  for  the  instruction  of  boys  who  can  not 
aUend  the  regular  high  schools. 

3.  Definite  expert  supervision  of  agricultural  projects  carried  on 
(m  the  home  farms  dining  the  summer  months,  supplemented  by  occa- 
^onal  meetings  of  pupils  with  the  teacher. 

4.  Short  unit  courses  which  provide  definite  instruction  in  any  one 
of  the  topics  which  are  of  value  to  a  group  of  farmers  in  any  commu- 
nity. The  number  of  such  short  unit  courses  which  can  be  given 
witii  profit  is  very  large.  For  example,  courses  might  be  given  in  the 
judging  of  cattle,  testing  of  milk,  balanced  rations,  plant  diseases, 
snail  fruits,  poultry  raising,  etc.  These  short  unit  courses  can  be 
ffYea  in  a  series  of  5  to  25  lessons,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
subject  to  be  taught. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  an  experimental  farm,  equipment  of  building,  and  tools  to 
cany  on  an  agricultural  school  or  department  as  indicated  above. 
The  laboratory  is  the  home  farm,  and  practical  experience  in  the  art 
of  fanning  is  gained  by  the  students  in  definite  projects  of  some 
financial  importance. 

State  aid. — State  aid  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  maintenance  and 
eqmpm^it  is  provided  to  any  district,  imion  of  districts,  or  county 
which  oiganizes  a  vocational  school  or  department.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  no  minimum  amount  of  State  aid  contemplated 
in  the  law. 

Under  the  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools. 
New  Jersey  is  carrying  on  probably  the  most  unique  experiment  m 
the  way  of  a  vocational  school  system  for  a  county  that  may  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  The  vocational  school  system  of  Atlantic 
County  consists  of  a  board  of  education  of  five  men  and  a  staff  of  five 
men  and  two  women,  as  follows:  R.  D.  Maltby,  director,  four  agri- 
cohnral  teachers,  one  of  whom  is  also  the  chemist,  a  domestic-science 
teacher,  and  a  clerk.  The  staff  is  engaged  by  the  year,  for  the  entire 
year.  Each  agricultural  teacher  is  in  charge  of  an  agricultural  school 
or  center.  Each  school  is  fitted  out  with  adequate  f mnitiu'e,  books, 
and  apparatus  for  conducting  class  work.  The  domestic-science 
d^iartment  is  fitted  out  with  equipment  for  two  unit  kitchens.  This 
outfit  is  transported  to  sections  where  the  work  is  given. 

Tlie  vocational  schools  also  have  a  fully  equipped  chemical  labo- 
ratwy  for  analyses  of  soils,  feed,  fertilizer,  etc.  Agricultural  schools 
ue  located  at  PleasantvUle,  Cologne,  Hammonton,  and  ^linotola;  the 
chemical  laboratory  is  at  Fleasantville. 

38220^—18 4 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

FvZZ  time. — ^Men  and  boys  above  the  age  of  15  years  taking  three 
hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week,  during  the  winter. 

FuU'tiTne  coune. 


Courses.         | 

First  year. 

Seoood  year. 

Third  year. 

Hours. 

Nature. 

Hours. 

Nature. 

Hours. 

Nature. 

Pmiect        

7 
6 

1 

1 
1-2 

Elementarv 

5 

5 

1 

1 
1 

S 
5 

Ofiimralscieiiofi 

Soils 

Crops 

Live  stock 

Home  improve- 

niMit. 
glinn 

Care  of  home 

grounds,  etc. 
Use  of  tools 

Samtatk)n 

Current  topics. 

Civics 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Rural  law. 

Grammar     ........ 

General  principles. 
PiB(t»ntaH9»aodao- 

oounts. 
Farm  sui  raying. 

PrnvMstlfln  nf  dio. 

Farm  aritlime  tic  . . 

Agricultural  engi- 

necrinjp. 
Care  of  aninials 

••••■•••••••••■••^•* 

ease. 

Pari  time. — ^Men  taking  less  than  the  above  and  confining  most  of 
their  time  to  project  study;  dass  work  done  largely  at  night. 

School  pupUs. — Pupils  enrolled  in  pubUc  schools,  above  the  seventh 
grade  and  over  15  years  of  age,  taking  not  less  than  three  hours  per 
week.  Studies  consist  wholly  of  elementary  project  study.  Work 
taken  in  lieu  of  like  number  of  hours  of  school  work. 

Lecture  course. — Consists  of  groups  of  men  and  women  in  varioiia 
sections  of  the  county,  meeting  once  or  oftener  a  week  during  tiie 
winter  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  agricultural  problems  of  the 
community.    Only  those  who  desire  take  outside  project. 

Night  dcksses.— Composed  of  men  who  meet  once  or  oftener  per 
week.  Work  consists  of  project  study  and  problems  of  community 
interest,  as  control  of  diseases,  fertilizing,  etc. 

Short  course. — ^Two,  four,  or  six  weeks  in  length.  Given  for  those 
who  desire  detailed  information  on  certain  subjects  and  are  unable 
to  attend  a  fuU-time  course. 


PROJECT   WORK. 

Project  work  consists  of  carrying  out  a  systematic  piece  of  work 
in  the  growing  of  a  crop  or  some  other  farm  activity  that  has  pre- 
viously been  studied  about  in  school,  or  expressed  in  other  words,  a 
practical  demonstration  of  information  gained  in  school.  Project 
work  ig  inspected  weekly,  or  as  often  as  necessary,  throughout  the 
growing  season,  by  the  teacher.  Upon  the  results  of  the  project  the 
increased  eamiag  power  of  student  is  completed,  though  it  does  not 
represent  all  of  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  student 
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VOCATIONAL  ACHOOL  BULLETIN, 

Bc^iimmg  with  the  month  of  May,  1916,  the  vocational  schools 
began  the  publication  of  the  Atlantic  County  Vocational  School  Bnl- 
kdn.  The  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  to  furnish  to  the  citizens  of 
Athntic  Gounty  first-hand  information  of  the  activities  of  the  voca- 
tioiial  schools.  The  buUetin  also  includes  seasonable  notes  on  farm 
work,  notices  of  agricultural  meetings,  and  discussion  of  agricultural 
problems.  The  bulletin  is  sent  free  to  all  patrons  of  the  vocational 
sdKx^  to  whom  is  extended  the  free  use  of  its  columns  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  agricultural  {Hroblems  of  community  interest. 

SOILS   LABOBATORT. 

The  soil  laboratory  is  a  result  of  the  need  and  consequent  demand 
of  the  farmers  of  the  county  for  a  place  where  questions  regarding 
^ils,  fertilizers,  sjNraying  materials,  seeds,  etc.,  could  be  answered 
positively  as  to  actual  composition.  Such  answers  can  not  always 
be  given  by  simple  examination  by  eye,  nose,  or  tongue,  nor  by 
taking  the  word  of  the  seller.  More  often  the  answer  calls  for  appa- 
ratus and  materials  which  give  results  which  are  measureable — 
veighable — and  then  these  results  are  calculated  in  dollars  and  cents. 
l^me  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  moaey  value  of  an  answer, 
and  the  laboratory  is,  therefore,  located  within  easy  personal  reach 
ol  all  the  farmers  of  the  county.  Farmers  are  always  welcomed 
ia  the  laboratory  and  the  object  lesson  they  receive  by  coming  in 
actual  contact  with  the  scientific  methods  applied  for  their  benefit 
results  in  gaining  their  confidence,  not  only  in  the  vocational  school, 
Imt  also  in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  is  limited  to  apparatus  and  chem- 
icals required  for  determinations  of  a  practical  character  and  con- 
sists of  the  necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  chemical  analyses, 
apparatus  for  physical  analyses  of  soib,  fertilizer  and  spraying  mater- 
ab,  a  compound  microscope,  seed-testing  outfit,  and  a  milk  tester. 

DEMONSTRATION   WORK. 

D^nonstration  work  is  understood  by  the  vocational  school  staff 
to  mean  definite  instruction  on  some  farm  problem  at  the  farm  and 
the  carrying  out  of  such  instruction  by  the  farmer.  Demonstration 
work  is  always  the  result  of  a  previous  call  either  by  phone,  letter,  or 
m  person,  for  such  instruction.  Unless  $aid  instruction  is  followed 
(n%,  the  same  is  not  regarded  as  a  demonstration.  Furthermore, 
pr»cticalty  all  of  the  demonstration  work  performed  by  the  vocational 
sehool  staff  is  jdone  while  on  the  project  visiting  routes;  and  practic- 
tfly  90  per  cent  of  all  demonstration  work  is  held  with  farmers  who 
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have  had  some  direct  connection  with  the  vocational  schools,  either 
as  full  time,  part  time,  lecture  course,  or  short  course  students. 
General  demonstrations  are  held,  where  there  are  two  or  more  per- 
sons present,  on  some  fixed  line  of  agricidtural  activity.  General 
demonstrations  are  annoimced  in  advance  and  are  held  for  the  gen* 
eral  instruction  of  the  neighborhood 

CLUB   WORK. 

During  the  summer  of  1915  the  vocational  school  staff  assisted  the 
coimty  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  supervision  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  agricidtural  and  home  making  clubs.  In  1916  the  vocational 
school  staff  practically  took  over  the  entire  supervision  of  this  work. 
This  year  the  scope  of  the  work  has  been  broadened  until  the  club 
work  now  includes  com,  potato,  sweet  potato,  and  girls'  tomato 
growing  and  canning  clubs.  Improved  seed  com  was  secured  and 
furnished  to  the  boys  at  cost;  so  the  boys  are  the  foundation  of  im- 
proving the  standard  of  com  in  the  coimty.  Buttons  signifying  that 
the  boys  and  girls  were  members  of  the  club  movement  were  givca 
all  contestants.  Frequent  meetings  of  the  contestants  are  held  in  the 
various  school  districts  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  to  instruct  the 
boys  in  their  work.  The  domestic  science  teacher  held  frequent 
demonstrations  in  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  girls  who 
are  members  of  the  girls'  clubs.  Mothers  are  also  invited,  so  that 
the  work  has  a  broader  influence.  The  enrollment  in  the  various 
clubs  of  the  county  is  as  follows:  Yellow  Dent  corn,  118;  White  Dent 
corn,  26;  acre  com  contest,  13;  pop  corn,  31;  white  potatoes,  49; 
sweet  potatoes,  42;  tomato  growing  and  canning,  177;  total,  456. 

COOPERATIVE   AGRICULTURAL   CLUB   WORK. 

Until  recently  all  the  attention  of  agricultural  experts  has  been 
directed  toward  the  production  of  larger  and  better  crops,  with- 
out giving  due  consideration  to  the  question  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing or  in  any  way  endeavoring  to  help  the  farmer  dispose  of  hia 
produce  systematically  and  economically.  The  vocational  staff, 
however,  has  felt  this  need  to  balance  production  and  has  been 
able  to  inaugurate  both  buying  and  selling  organizations  among 
groups  or  clubs  composed  of  farmers. 

Where  organizations  were  formed,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
vocational  schools,  every  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  cooperate  with 
them,  but  where  none  existed,  efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
organizing  such  an  association,  conforming  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  There  is  now  estabhshed  one  or  more  such  associations 
in  each  of  the  vocational  school  districts. 
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VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  LABEL. 

Never  in  the  history  of  agricultural  extension  work  has  a  public 
organization  issued  any  method  or  means  of  guaranteeing  the  farm- 
ers' products.  This  action  evolved  from  the  beUef  that  education 
in  grading,  packing,  and  marketing  was  incomplete  without  the 
money  measure  of  that  education. 

The  vocational  schools,  therefore,  designed  a  label  which  is  given 
free  of  charge  to  the  students  for  their  use,  providing  they  impUcitly 
follow  rules  prescribed.  The  label  states  that  the  goods  are  "Graded 
and  packed  imder  direction  of  Atlantic  Coimty  Vocational  Schools." 
Space  is  provided  for  the  marks  of  the  grades  and  types  of  products. 
Furthermore,  each  user  has  a  serial  number  which  the  schools  place 
npon  the  label.  This  serial  number  is  for  the  use  of  buyer  or  con- 
sumer who  has  objection  to  the  quality  of  produce  in  package,  and 
by  stating  that  number  in  correspondence  with  this  system  of  schools 
the  matter  is  investigated,  and  if  the  farmer  fails  to  conform  with 
the  rules  of  grading  and  packing,  adjustment  is  made  and  the  farmer 
forfeits  the  privilege  to  further  use  of  the  label. 

That  it  is  a  guarantee  and  efficient  in  its  purpose  is  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  an  additional  $1  per  crate  has  been  continuously  received 
for  strawberries,  and  other  produce  has  brought  proportionate 
additional  returns. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   RURAL   SCHOOL   GROUNDS. 

In  cooperation  with  the  local  school  boards  the  raembers  of  the  stafE 
have  assisted  in  helping  to  improve  the  appearance  of  several  schools 
and  their  surroimdings.  The  most  decided  work  was  performed 
at  Bargaintown  and  Minotola,  where  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  grounds  were  first  drawn  and  then  the  work  done  according 
to  the  specifications.  This  work  has  only  commenced,  as  several 
r^uests  have  since  been  made  for  assistance,  which  indicates  the 
interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  this  activity.  The  time  is  rapidly 
approachmg  when  pubUc-spirited  men  and  women  wiU  reaUze  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  school  grounds  neat  and  attractive. 
Already  the  lessons  learned  in  this  work  at  school  are  being  appUed 
at  home. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  Ubrary  in  the  vocational  schools  is  equipped  with  433  books 

coTering  problems  on  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  insect  pests  and 

(feeases,  fertilizers,  general  farm  crops,  farm  management,  poultry 

husbandry,  general  animal  husbandry,  and  general  farm  life,  to- 

getiier  with  a  full  list  of  available  bulletins  and  reports  from  the 

Xew  Jersey  Exp^™^®^^  Station  and  the  United  States  Department 

of  imcttltUTB  at  Washington,  also  many  bulletins  from  State  experi- 
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mcnt  stations  throughout  the  United  States.  All  the  books,  bulletins, 
circulars,  pamphlets,  and  news  letters  belonging  to  the  vocational 
schools  and  pertaining  directly  to  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture 
are  at  the  disposal  of  all  patrqns  of  the  vocational  schools.  Few 
of  the  above  books  are  used  as  textbooks,  though  most  of  them 
arc  used  strictly  as  references  in  working  out  project  outlines.  The 
vocational  schools  are  also  equipped  with  a  full  set  of  project  out- 
lines compiled  and  written  by  the  vocational  school  staff.  Th^ 
hbrary  in  each  school  is  open  special  evenings  for  the  use  of  those 
who  wish  to  come  in  and  read,  as  well  as  to  get  books  for  home  reading. 
A  few  agricultural  periodicals  are  kept  at  the  various  centers.  Weekly 
news  letters  from  the  State  experiment  station  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  posted  where  they  are  accessible  at  all  times.  The  use  of 
agricultural  reading  matter,  especially  agricultural  literature,  has 
been  stimulated  in  the  farm  home.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  books 
owned  by  the  vocational  schools  are  in  circulation  throughout  the 
year.  Many  bulletins  have  been  ordered  and  books  purchased 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  vocational  school  staff. 

AOBICULTURAL  MEETINGS. 

The  vocational  school  staff  has  exerted  its  influence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  social  and  economic  betterment  of  farm  life.  The  members 
of  the  staff  are  members  and  officers  and  are  frequently  in  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  all  agricultural  associations  of  the  county.  They 
have  also  been  instanimental  in  assisting  in  the  organization  of  poultry 
associations,  subordinate  granges,  and  Pomona  Grange  and  agri- 
cultural clubs.  This  activity  is  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  the 
vocational  school  staff,  as  there  is  many  a  week  in  which  the  instruc- 
tor attends  four  or  fiVe  meetings.  The  attendance  in  agricultural 
meetings  is  practically  always  accompanied  by  a  tdk  and  a  round- 
table  discussion. 

FABIIEBS'   WEEKS. 

Farmers'  week  consisted  of  a  series  of  five  evening  meetings,  each 
meeting  being  devoted  to  a  distinct  branch  of  agricultural  work,  as 
fruit  growing.  One  night  of  each  series  was  always  devoted  to  the 
ladies  with  special  attention  given  to  general  rural  improvement. 
Two  and  three  lectures  were  given  each  night,  after  which  a  general 
roimd-table  discussion  followed.  The  meetings  were  presided  over 
by  prominent  farmers  of  the  community,  who  always  lead  the  dis- 
cussions. In  Hammonton  and  Cologne  a  committee  of  the  farmers 
has  been  appointed  to  assist  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  movement. 

Five  series  or  farmers*  weeks  have  been  held  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  vocational  schools;  two  at  Minotola,  two  at  Hammonton,  and 
one  at  Cologne. 
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NEW  YORK.* 

SCHOOLS  OP  AGRICULTURE,  MECHANIC  ARTS,   AND  HOME  MAKING. 

State  aid. — For  many  years  the  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment has  recognized  agriculture  as  a  proper  subject  for  school 
study,  and  10  years  have  passed  since  the  first  outline  of  a  course 
in  agriculture  was  included  in  the  courses  of  study  for  secondary 
schools.  Not  until  1910;  however,  was  there  any  provision  made 
for  instruction  of  a  vocational  nature.  At  this  time  the  legislature 
enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  commissioner  of  education  to  appor- 
tion public  money  for  the  partial  support  of  schools  of  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts,  and  home  making.  In  1913  this  law  was  amended  to 
its  present  form.  The  following  indicates  the  main  provisions  of  the 
present  law  and  amendments. 

1.  Such  schools  may  be  established  in  union  free  school  districts  or  in  common- 

school  districts  when  authorized  by  a  district  meeting. 

Practically  all  village  schools  are  in  union  free  school  districts, 
while  nearly  all  the  small  country  schools  are  in  common-school 
districts.  This  permits  any  public  school  in  the  State  to  undertake 
the  work,  even  though  it  does  not  maintain  a  high-school  depart- 
ment. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  school  may  be  author- 
ized only  by  a  vote  of  the  district. 

2.  Such  schools  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  that  have  charge 

of  other  public  schools  of  the  district.  • 

This  is  to  insure  the  incorporation  of  the  vocational  work  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  established  school  system. 

^  The  commiflsioner  oi  education  shall  annually  apportion  a  sum  e^jual  to  two- 
thirds  the  salary  of  the  first  teacher  and  one-third  the  salary  of  each  additional 
teacher,  also  $200  additional  if  such  teacher  is  employed  for  the  full  year 
(includes  summer  vacation),  provided — 
(a)  No  change  of  teadier  is  made. 
(6)  Such  school  may  be  a  department  or  course  of  instruction  established 

and  maintained  in  a  public  school, 
(c)  Such  school  has  an  enrollment  of  at  least  15  pupils. 
{d)  Such  school  maintains  an  organization  and  a  course  of  study  and  is  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  approved  by  him. 

The  most  important  factor  in  successful  school  work  is  the  teacher. 
The  apportionment  of  a  fractional  part  of  the  teacher's  salary 
instead  of  a  lump  sum  tends  both  to  secure  better  salaried  teachers 
and  to  warrant  a  yearly  increase  sufficient  to  retain  competent 
teachers.  The  provision  for  summer  employment  makes  possible 
an  effective  teaching  plan. 

4.  AU  money  so  apportioned  is  to  be  used  exclusively  .lor  the  payment  of  the 
aalaries  of  the  teacher. 

-^-- —  -  --  — —  ■  — 

^  Tki  anUkar  Is  amtor  oblifation  to  Hr.  L.  S.  Hmwkins,  of  the  State  department  of  education,  for  valu* 
aMe  ^a^gtAw^  and  material  found  in  this  report  of  New  York  schools. 
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METHODS   OF   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  administrative  and  educational  work  of  the  State  education 
department  is  performed  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  3  assist- 
ant commissioners  of  education  (1  of  whom  is  deputy  conmussioner), 
and  14  divisions  or  bureaus. 

The  division  of  agricidtural  and  industrial  education  has  charge  of 
State-aided  vocational  instruction  and  general  supervision  of  courses 
of  study  and  projects  of  a  vocational  nature. 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF  TEACHERS. 

No  teacher  may  legally  be  engaged  for  vocational  work  who  has 
not  a  special  certificate,  which  requires,  generally,  evidence  of  gradua- 
tion from  an  approved  high  school  or  the  equivalent,  and  also  from 
an  approved  professional  institution  wherein  the  candidate  com- 
pleted a  four-year  course  of  study  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 
Since  the  State  pays  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the  first  teacher  and 
one-third  of  the  salary  of  each  additional  teacher  of  vocational 
subjects  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  division  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial education  to  insist  that  only  the  best  available  teachers  be 
engaged.  Boards  of  education  are,  therefore,  advised  to  consult 
with  this  division  before  contracting  with  their  vocational  teachers. 

The  following  points  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  boards  of 
education  as  to  what  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  a  teacher  of 
agriculture: 

1.  A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
farm  life,  either  through  his  home  life  or  extended  experience  work- 
ing on  a  farm. 

2.  A  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a  secondary  school  should  not  be  a 
speciaUst  in  one  or  two  agricultural  subjects,  but  should  have  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  the  entire  field,  including  soils,  animal 
husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  poultry  husbandry,  farm  crops,  fruit 
growing,  plant  diseases,  farm  machinery,  etc. 

3.  A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  gained  either  through  special  study  or 
from  teaching  experience.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture 
may  be  of  little  use  unless  the  teacher  has  also  some  knowledge  of 
how  to  direct  the  activities  of  pupils. 

4.  A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  understand  the  intent  of  voca- 
tional agriculture,  should  be  familiar  with  the  farm  home,  and  should 
understand  the  problem  of  connecting  the  school  work  and  the 
home  activities  of  the  pupils. 

5.  A  teacher  of  agriculture  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
mechanical  drawing,  woodworking,  and  elementary  blacksmithing. 
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TYPES   OP   SCHOOJ-S. 

Two  general  types  of  agricultural  schools  in  New  York  are  recog- 
nized by  the  education  department,  namely: 

1.  Intermediate  schools  of  agricuUurej  mechanic  arts,  and  home 
making. — These  are  small  schools  of  distinctly  rural  type  offering 
ibor  years  of  vocational  work  based  upon  six  years  of  elementary 
school  work.  This  type  of  school  is  not  maintained  in  connection 
with   any  other  secondary   school   course  or   department.    These 


Fia.  1. 

sehools  are  planned  for  districts  which  do  not  at  present  maintain 
■a  academic  department.  Districts  now  maintaining  an  academic 
department  of  junior  or  middle  grade  may  reorganize  and  establish 
ui  intermediate  school.  The  course  is  so  organized  that  pupils 
vfao  are  graduated  from  the  intermediate  school  may  complete  an 
■pproved  high-school  course  by  two  years  of  additional  work. 

In  addition  to  the  elementary  teaching  staff,  there  are  three  voca- 
tional teachers:  (1)  A  principal  qualified  to  teach  agriculture,  (2) 
a  woman  qualified  to  teach  home-making  subjects,  (3)  a  teacher 
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qualified  to  teach  English,  history,  etc.  Each  of  these  teachers 
holds  a  •special  vocational  certificate  for  the  particular  work  in 
which  he  or  she  is  ei^aged. 


CUBKICULUII  OF  AN   INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  OF  AORICUI/TURE. 


FIRST  TEAR.* 


English... 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

Agriculture  or  home  making. 

SECOND   TEAR. 

English 

Mathematics 

History 

Agricultiue  or  home  making. 


Houna 
week. 

5 

5 

5 

10 


5 

5 

5 

10 


Hoona 

wwk. 


THIRD  TEAR. 


English. 

Mathematics. 
Biology, 


Agriculture  or  home  mtkkmg. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Englirii 

History 

Mathematics 

AgrtcitlturG  or  home  making. 


5 


10 

3 
3 

5 
10 


2.  High  achoolB  of  agriculture,  mecJtanic  arts,  and  home  rnaking. — 
These  are  vocational  departments  of  high  schools  located  in  Tillages 
and  rural  communities.  Pupils  in  these  departments  recite  English, 
history,  etc^  in  common  with  pupils  in  other  departments  of  the 
school.  It  is,  therefore,  assumed  that  the  principal  of  the  school  is 
also  principal  of  the  school  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home 
making.    Official  communication  comes  from  and  is  directed  to  him. 


CURRICtTLUlI  OF  A  HlQH  ScHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Hoars  3 
week. 

4 
5 
5 


Hoursa 

week. 

3 
5 


THIRD  TEAR. 

English 

Phj'sics  or  chemistry 

Third-year   agriculture  or  third- 
year  home  making 10 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

English 3 

American  history  with  civics 5 

Fourth-year  agriculture  or  fourth- 
year  home  making 10 


FIRST  YEAR. 

English 

Algebra 

Biology 

First-year  agiicalture  or  first-year 
home  making 10 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English 3 

Plane  geometry 5 

History 3 

Second-year  agriculture  or  secoad- 

year  home  making 10 

In  New  York  State  the  number  of  public  hi^  schools  teaching 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  making  increased  300  per  cent 
in  five  years,  as  follows:  16  m  1911-12;  25  in  1912-13;  34  in  1913-14; 
47  in  1914-15;  64  in  1915-16. 

CUBRICULITMS   AND   COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

The  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  is  baaed  upon  the  prac- 
tical experience  gained  on  the  farm,  at  home,  or  elsewhere.    It  is, 


KEW  YOBK.  S3 

tfattpefore,  impossible  to  pr^cribe  uniform  courses  of  study  or  to 
pnep&re  adequate  outlines  for  particular  subjects.  This  does  not 
laean  Uiat  tbe  courses  of  study  of  a  school  are  changed  to  suit  the 
whims  of  pupils  who  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  want  or  need. 
Definite  eoarses  of  study  are  formulated  at  the  beginning  and  are 
faDowed  until  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  change.  A  well-balanced 
gecend  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  of  agricultural  science  and 
jHtctice  is  represented  in  each  curriculiun. 

The  foregoing  curriculums  are  not  prescribed,  but  any  school 
desiring  to  make  any  change  secures  the  approval  of  the  division  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  education  before  doing  so.  Other  sub- 
jwts,  aftOT  approval,  are  substituted  for  those  indicated  above. 
lie  arrangement  of  subjects  and  the  content  of  those  subjects  are 
soited  to  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

ROOMS   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Since  agriculture  deals  with  concrete  material  and  is  to  a  great 
extent  objective,  much  of  the  time  occupied  in  this  study  is  spent 
k  the  field  and  laboratory,  connecting  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
ereryday  objects  and  occurrences  with  the  general  principles  of 
science.  For  this  purpose  the  bams,  machinery,  herds,  flocks, 
folds,  and  crops  of  neighboring  farmers  are  usually  accessible  and 
iTailaUe.  This  means  that  tiie  cost  of  material  equipment  at  the 
school  is  low.  Five  hundred  dollars  is  the  amount  advised  to  be 
indoded  for  equipment  in  the  budget  of  a  school  starting  the  woric. 
It  is  required  that  the  rooms  and  equipment  provided  for  this  de- 
partment shall  be  as  modem  and  convenient  as  for  any  other  part 
rf  the  school.  Rooms  are  not  used  for  this  work  unless  they  are 
well  heated,  lighted,  ventilated,  and  perfectly  sanitary. 

THE   LABORATORY. 

The  purpose  of  the  la][>oratory  and  its  equipment  is  supplementary 
to  that  of  the  field.  It  furnishes  a  means  for  demonstrating  various 
phases  ol  agricidture  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  securing  indi- 
ndaal  experience.  One  large  room  properly  equipped  to  serve  as  a 
oombinatioii  recitaticm  room  and  laboratory  has  been  found  most 
sitisfactory.  It  frequently  happens  that  an  exercise  may  be  part 
testation  and  part  laboratory.  Material  and  apparatus  commonly 
ned  in  the  laboratory  are  also  usually  necessary  for  classroom 
demonstration.  Centering  all  work  and  materials  in  one  room  saves 
time  and  trouble.  A  chair  with  a  drop  arm  makes  the  best  seat 
for  such  a  room.  When  the  arm  is  lowered,  the  chair  may  be  used 
Ik  the  side  taUe.  For  any  demonstration  exercise,  such  as  butter 
V  dteese  making,  the  center  of  the  room  may  be  cleared  and  plenty 
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of  space  provided  for  the  work.  When  any  great  amount  of  dairy 
work  is  indicated  in  the  course  of  study,  a  special  cement-floor  room 
is  provided  and  properly  equipped  with  tie  necessary  appliances 


Fia  Z— Planofi^mbiiiationlaboratoryaDdrecitotlonroomforagricultaraieooiniiiendedby th^        York 

State  Educational  Department. 

of  a  home  dairy.     These  rooms  have  running  water,  and  gas  when 
possible.    When  gas  is  inaccessible,  alcohol,  or  other  burners,  are 


Ffq.  3.— Elevations  of  cases  for  books,  demonstration  material,  apparatus,  and  supplies  shown  in  the  pboi. 

provided.  The  agriculture  room  is  near  the  ground,  with  easy 
access  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  so  that  classes  may  readily 
pass  in  and  out  without  disturbing  others  in  the  building. 
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Ample  case  room  is  provided  for  apparatus,  laboratory  supplies, 
and  demonstration  material.  The  upper  doors  are  of  glass,  so  that 
material  may  be  readily  located.  The  lower  doors  are  of  wood, 
mce  ^ass  so  low  down  is  frequently  broken. 


dlACKBO^KRD- <^'Dl2^WE:C3rbe*.3UPPUU 


^Secnom  of© 


FA.i— EleraUon  of  blackboard  and  drawers  for  supplies.    Racks  for  drawing  boards  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  two  rows  of  drawers.    The  blackboard  should  be  of  slate. 

The  laboratory  contains  plenty  of  drawer  space.     Cases  are  mouse 

proof,  so  that  grains  and  other  edible  material  may  be  safely  stored. 

The  side  tables  are  at  least  2  feet  wide  and  30  inches  high.     There 

is  a  drawer  for  each  2  feet  of  length.     The  tops  are  smooth  matched 

and  finished  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  be  protected 
from  damage  and  kept  clean 
and  smooth. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Agriculture  requires  a  defi- 
nite, special  equipment;  and 
adequate  provision  for  agri- 
culture teaching  requires  an 
expenditure  greater  than  for 
LAOO«iAR>GY-TAbLfc^-  any  of   the   other   sciences. 

Fte.5.-E]evatioo  of  laboratory  tables.  To  Insure  good  Outdoor  aS  Well  aS  indoor 
Qghtlng,  cmtaixis  should  roll  from  the  bottom  of  the  win-  -^Qfl^  mUSt  be  considered. 
d«v3  raiher  than  from  the  top.  '  ^  .  ^  •,  i      •   i  i        ' 

Some  of  the  materials  and  ap- 
paratus used  in  the  physical,  chemical,  or  biological  laboratories  may 
also  be  used  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  but  in  no  case  is  such  equip- 
ment alone  sufiScient.  A  list  of  the  kinds  and  amount  of  materials 
needed  is  made  out  at  least  once  a  year  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture. 


»  -  1  '  -  '  ' 
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The  board  of  education  sees  that  funds  for  such  material  are  provided 
without  delay.  Laboratory  supplies  for  the  year  are,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, secured  before  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  fall.  In  com- 
pUing  a  list  of  the  equipment  and  material  needed,  the  teacher  goes 
over  his  outlines  of  work  for  the  coming  year  and  carefully  notes 
his  probable  needs.  Local  material  is  collected  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils,  and  some  of  the  apparatus  is  constructed  in  the  school. 

Tlie  following  is  a  suggested  list  which  represents  the  average  equip- 
ment in  the  Now  York  schools.  Many  of  the  articles  listed  are  made  in 
the  shop,  some  are  collected  locally,  and  others  donated  by  commercial 
firms. 

FIRST-YEAR  AORICULTURK— POULTRY  HUSBANDRY. 


Incubator  (50-450  egg),  1. 
Killing  kniTOS  (Krum),  3. 
Chart    material  (sign    i>aintor's 

cloth),  20  3rards. 
Stamping  ootfit,  1  set. 


Score  cards. 
Poultry  feeds.  1  set. 
Egg  (ester. 
Exhibition  coops. 
Picking  box,  1. 


Poultry-carrying  crates. 
Parcctpost  carriers. 
Egg  prssenratives. 
Disinfectants. 


SECOND-YEAR  AGRICULTURE— FARM  CROPS,  BOILS,  AND  FERTILIZERS. 


Vials,  4  dosen. 

Hand  lenses,  10. 

Tape  measures,  10. 

Dry  measures,  1  set. 

Passe  partout  tape,  f  pieces 

Spades,  2. 

Soil  sugar,  I. 

One-quart  bottles,  10. 

One-quart  fniit  jars,  2  dosen. 

One-pint  fruit  jars,  1  dozen. 

Soil  cans,  1  dozen. 

Flower  pots  (6-inch),  2  dozen. 

CeUukId  sheet  (24  by  SSincbes),  1. 

Ignition  cruciUes,  2. 

Small  shallow  p^ns,  24. 

Gasohinmeys,  3  dotan. 

Qlass  tumblers,  3  doson 

Funnels  (3-inch),  d. 

Soil  sieve  (coarse),  1. 


Scales,  1  x>air. 

Paramn(cakM),^ 

Cheesecloth,  5  ymrds. 

Sieves  (20, 40,  and  00  mesh),  3. 

Grains: 

Thrashed. 

Sheaf. 
Grasses  and  legumes: 

Plants. 

Seeds. 
Plant  disease  specimens. 
Insects  (prcsorred  or  moonted). 
Spraying  materials. 
Treating  materials. 
Balances. 
Flowerpots. 
Germinating  tra3r8, 10. 
Glass  plates  (convenient  size). 
Com  rack,  1. 


Fruit  Jars. 

Sou  boxes  (1  by  1  by  1  foot),  3. 

CapQlary  si^port  racks,  2. 

Support  lacks,  6. 

Soilbins. 

Chemicals  (in  small  quantities): 

Sodium  carbonate. 

Calcium  sulphate. 

Potassium  perman^inate. 

Ammonium  hydrate. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Cildum  oxide. 

Muriate  of  potash. 

Litmus  paper. 

Ammonium  hydrate. 

Calcium  carbonate. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Sodium  chloride. 


THIRD-YEAR. AGRICULTURE— FRUIT  GROWING,  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  AND 

DAIRYING. 


Babcock  milk  tester  (12-bottle),  1. 
Babcock  milk  tester  (4.beUle, 

open),  1. 
Milk  test  botttos,  18. 
Crejtm  test  bottles  (9-gram),  0. 
ffldm  milk  test  bottles,  6. 
Acid  measures  (17.6  e.c),  12. 
Tost  bottle  brushes,  12. 
Hydrometer  Jan  (13  by  2  inches). 

2. 
Lactometer  (Qnevenne),  1. 
lactometer  (B.  ol  H.).  I. 
Graduate  (8-ounce),  1. 
Pipettes,  12. 

Glass  and  rubber  tubing. 
Cream  scales,  1. 
Composite  sample  jars  (screw  top) 

Idosen. 
Burettes  (50  c.c),  2. 


Score  cards  (selected),  200. 
SodimeAt  tube  and  bushing,  1. 
Dairy  thermometer,  1. 
Burette  holders,  2. 
Milk  test  bottle  holders,  10. 
Measuring  standard,  1. 
Samples  of  animal  feeds. 
Chemicals  (small  quantities): 

Iron  chloride. 

Starch— potassium  iodide. 

Hydrogen  peroxide. 

Farrington's  alkali  tablets. 

Bichloride  tablets. 

Klver  mtrate,  C.  P. 

IHitessiam  ehromate. 

Sulphuric  acid  (18  pounds). 
Hydrometer,  1. 
Spray  pump,  1. 
Budding  knives,  4. 


Grafting  chisel,]. 

Pruning  saws,  4. 

Pruning  sliears,  1. 

Raffia,  1  pound. 

Beeswax,  tallow,  resin. 

Agate   basins,  with   handle   (3- 

quart),  12. 
Pails  (12-quart).  2. 
Twine,  2  balls. 
Measuring  tape  (50  feet).  1. 
Vials,  4  dozen. 

Insect  and  pathology  mounts. 
Spray  nozzles. 
(Chemicals: 

Copper  snlphate,  10  poonds. 

Flowers  of  sttlphar,  lOpoonds. 

Lump  lime,  10  pounds. 

Arsenate  of  lead,  5  ponads. 

Insecticides,  fungicides. 


FOURTH-YEAR  AGRICULTURE-FARM  MANAGEMENT  AND  FARM  MACHINERY 


Farm  level  and  outfit,  1. 
Cement  tools,  1  set. 


Farm  score  cards. 
Plane  tables.  3. 


I 


Farm  machines. 
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BBQUIBBMENT8   FCm  STATE  AID. 

1.  That  the  time  of  teachers  shaH  be  devoted  exchisively  to  voca- 
tional work.  This  precludes  the  supervision  of  a  general  study  haD 
and  the  teaching  of  other  than  vocational  pupils. 

2.  That  the  school  shall  have  at  least  15  enrolled  pupils.  Pupils 
wgistOTed  in  the  school  and  carrying  on  a  project  m  conformity  with 
the  rules  and  r^ulations  governing  project  work  may  be  counted  in 
tiie  required  15. 

3.  That  such  school  shall  maintain  an  organization  and  course  of 
study  and  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  commis- 
fiioner  of  education  through  the  division  of  (^riculture  and  industrial 
education. 

4.  lliat  the  teacher  of  agriculture  shall  be  employed  for  sa^ce 
durix]^  ihe  summer  months.  It  is  necessary  for  the  board  of  educa- 
tion or  trustees  to  detwmine  the  educational  services  to  be  rendered 
by  this  teacher  during  the  time  the  school  is  not  open  (the  summer 
vacation).  This  plan  is  submitted  to  the  division  of  agiicultural  and 
industrial  education.  If  the  plan  is  approved  and  the  work  is  satis- 
factorify  done,  additional  apportionment  is  made.  The  following 
suggestions  are  made  to  boards  of  education  in  planning  this  work: 

(a)  The  year  should  begin  in  Septemb^  rather  than  in  Juno  or 
July. 

(>)  Flans  for  the  summer  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  detailed 
plans  of  the  pupils'  home  project  work  must  be  submitted  to  the 
divBsion  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education  before  April  1 . 

{e)  Arrangements  are  made  concerning  transportation  for  the 
teacher  during  the  spring,  smnmer,  and  fall.  It  is  definitely  under- 
stood wfaetiier  he  or  the  board  is  to  provide  means  of  transportation. 

(ji)  The  following  are  some  phases  of  summer  work  suggested  for 
die  teacher  of  agriculture:  (1)  Supervision  of  home  project  work 
carried  on  by  boys  who  are  enrolled  in  the  school,  (2)  supervision  of 
experiments  or  projects  undertaken  by  boys  or  young  men  not  m 
school  but  who  may  be  interested  (some  of  these  boys  may  decide 
to  enter  school  later),  (3)  collecting  material  for  classroom  and  labora- 
tory use  the  following  year,  (4)  locating  objective  points  and  making 
airai^ments  for  field  trips  to  be  taken  the  foUowing  year,  (5)  assist- 
ing k>cal  farmers  to  solve  some  of  their  troublesome  problems  when 
these  farmers  request  such  aid. 

DupUcate  plans  for  home  project  work  are  made,  one  to  be  kept  on 
Se  in  the  school  records  and  extended  as  the  work  progresses,  the 
otiier  to  be  sent  to  the  division  of  agricultural  uid  industrial  educa- 
tiDQ.    TOw^^  for  reooiding  this  work  are  f mrnished  by  the  division. 

USE  OF  LAND. 

The  school  may  use  a  small  plat  of  ground  to  advantage,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  for  it  to  have  a  farm.     The  teacher  and  pupils  ma^''' 
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use  of  the  near-by  farms  and  their  equipment  for  much  of  the 
laboratory  instruction.  Pupils  make  use  of  their  home  farms  in  the 
required  project  work. 

ARRANGEMENT   FOR  PROJECT   WORK. 

When  the  school  is  closed  and  formal  instruction  ceases,  it  is 
expected  that  the  teacher  will  devote  his  time  to  making  effective 
this  home  instruction.  By  this  means  not  only  do  the  boys  have  an 
opportimity  to  make  their  home  work  effective,  but  also  that  the 
teacher  may  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  conditions  of 
the  community  and  make  it  reflect  itself  in  the  instruction  in  school 
during  the  f ollowmg  years. 

Furthermore,  before  a  pupil  is  registered  in  agriculture,  there  is  a 
definite  understanding  with  the  parents  concerning  opportunity  ta 
do  project  work.  Some  days  during  the  planting  season  it  means 
absence  from  other  classes  to  get  the  project  properly  imder  way. 
Formal  class  work  in  agriculture  subjects  is  gradually  replaced  by- 
individual  work  on  the  projects. 

The  explanation  on  the  following  pages  will  make  clear  the  relation 
of  the  project  to  the  class  instruction. 

RELATION   OF  THE   PROJECT   TO  THE   CLASS   INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Vocational  subjects, — ^A  department  of  agriculture  is  established 
in  a  high  school  with  the  assumption  that  nearly  all  pupils  enrolling 
in  the  agricultural  course  have  had  some  farm  experience.  It  is. 
further  assumed  that  each  pupil  has  definitely  decided  upon  farming 
as  his  vocation.  These  facts  are  considered  in  determining  tho 
method  of  instruction.  Previous  and  current  farm  experience  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  (including  field)  experience  is  the  basis  of 
the  vocational  work.  During  all  the  first  and  part  of  the  second 
term  of  each  year  the  time  allotted  in  the  schedule  to  vocational 
subjects  is  used  to  give  the  pupils  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
particular  subjects  studied.  This  instruction  includes  the  best- 
known  practices  and  the  science  imderlying  them.  Regular  text- 
book assignments  or  readings  form  a  part  of  this  work,  but  are 
always  related  to  the  laboratory,  field,  or  farm  experiences  of  the 
pupils.  This  general  study  of  the  subject  is  continued  imtil  about 
March  1,  when  the  amount  of  time  given  to  it  varies  inversely  with. 
the  amoimt  given  to  project  work. 

2.  Project  work, — ^At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the  teacher 
of  agriculture  calls  the  attention  of  pupils  in  his  classes  to  the  fact 
that  before  March  1  each  one  is  expected  to  have  selected  some  proj- 
ect or  problem  along  the  line  of  one  of  the  vocational  subjects  whiclx 
he  is  to  study  that  year.  (Usually  a  pupiVs  first  or  second  year 
project  does  not  begin  until  April  or  May,  but  third  and  fourth  year 
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projects  begin  in  the  fall.)  After  March  1  a  part  or  all  of  the  time 
set  aside  for  laboratory  and  possibly  some  of  the  recitation  time  is 
deroted  to  projects.  Part  of  the  time  is  spent  in  school  reading 
references,  drawing  plans,  constructing  apphances,  testing  soil,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  a  particular  proj- 
ect Some  of  the  time  is  used  at  home  properly  to  start  and  carry 
(m  the  project.  This  work  is  essentially  individual,  and  therefore 
requires  much  time  and  patience  on  the  part  of  both  parent  and 
teacher. 

In  extreme  cases  when  the  pupil  is  unable  to  carry  on  a  project  at 
home,  because  of  distance  or  lack  of  room,  arrangements  are  made 
by  the  school  authorities,  or  others  interested,  for  him  to  carry  on  the 
work  elsewhere. 

City  or  village  pupils  may  substitute  a  certain  amount  of  super- 
fised  farm  work  of  a  general  nature  for  a  first  project. 

3.  Nontechnical  stvdies. — ^Vocational  pupils  have  not  more  than 
seren-twelfths  of  their  work  along  nontechnical  lines;  that  is,  his- 
tory, English,  mathematics,  and  science.  Vocational  teachers  in 
departments  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  do  not  teach  agricultural 
biology,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  agricultural  physics  as  separate 
subjects,  but  include  the  elements  of  such  instruction  as  a  part  of 
the  agricultural  subjects  in  which  any  particular  element  naturally 
ippears.  Thus  a  pupil's  first  instruction  in  chemistry  may  be  in  a 
cks  in  soils  and  fertilizers.  Biology,  physics,  and  chemistry  are 
then  classed  as  nontechnical  studies;  and  vocational  pupils,  together 
fdth  pupils  from  other  departments,  study  these  subjects  in  classes 
taaght  by  non vocational  teachers. 

4.  Professional  improvement  jor  the  instructor. — When  the  teacher 
rf  agriculture  is  employed  for  the  summer  work,  he  is  retained  for 
the  spring  vacation,  in  case  it  occurs  at  the  time  when  projects  may  be 
started.  When  the  teacher  is  so  retained,  there  is  Httle  time  left  for 
him  in  which  to  keep  in  touch  with  higher  institutions.  It  is  recom- 
msided  by  the  State  department  of  education  that  the  teacher  of 
agriculture  be  given  a  vacation  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  recess  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  school,  or 
the  dose  of  the  January  regents  examinations.  A  part  of  this  time 
is  usually  spent  by  him  in  study.  The  vocational  pupils  during  this 
period  devote  their  time  to  the  nontechnical  subjects. 

SUMM£B  MEETING  AT   STATE   COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Each  summer  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  called 
together  for  a  week  at  the  State  CoDege  of  Agriculturef  or  the  purpose 
o(  considering  matters  of  professional  interest.  The  members  of  the 
^  of  the  college  have  been  most  helpful  at  these  conferences,  ex- 
plaJDing  to  the  teachers  what  the  various  departments  of  the  college 
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are  emphasizing,  giving  assistaiice  in  the  sohition  of  individual  prob- 
lems and  assisting  as  members  of  working  committees.  The  college 
also  furnishes  each  year  a  prominent  speaker  from  outside  the  State. 
The  meetings  are  given  over  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  which 
are  of  vital  interest  to  all  the  teachers.  This  conference  really 
passes  upon  all  new  {dans  before  they  are  put  into  operation  in  tl^ 
State.  Two  of  the  most  important  problems  coi^idered  are  (1)  t^ 
sifting  out  of  a  body  of  subject  matter  suited  to  the  high  school,  and 
(2)  the  development  of  a  method  of  teaching  suited  to  the  high  sc1um>1. 

MONTHLY  KEPORT   SHEET. 

Each  teacher  submits  a  monthly  report  which  indicates  the 
work  done  daily.  These  reports  are  carefully  analyzed  and  tixe  com- 
posite presented  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  teachers.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  work  out  by  actual  practice  the  following  problems: 

1.  A  reasonable  and  workable  seasonal  sequence  of  subject  matter. 

2.  The  relative  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  the  various  topics. 

3.  The  relative  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  recitation,  labora- 
tory, field,  and  demonstration  activities. 

4.  The  best  available  references  and  laboratory  directions. 

These  reports  also  furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  the  infcNmation 
gained  by  inspection  of  the  schools. 

SUMMER   WORK  OF  TEACHERS   OF   AGRrCULTURE.* 

These  statements  are  submitted  in  duphcate.  When  approved 
one  copy  is  kept  on  file  in  the  division  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
education  and  the  other  retiuned  for  the  school  files.  This  report 
is  due  each  year  on  April  1.  Unsatisfactory  projects  are  adjusted 
by  mail  or  extra  visits  to  the  school.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is 
to  insure  a  satisfactory  project  for  each  pupiL 

The  project  accounts  are  kept  on  file  in  the  school  and  are  subject 
to  call  from  the  State  department  of  education.  Inspection  of  a 
school  includes  a  scrutiny  of  these  records.  The  blanks  are  furnished 
by  the  State  department. 

The  summary  of  accounts  of  the  projects  in  a  school  is  submitted 
to  the  State  department  of  education  in  dupUcate.  When  approved, 
one  copy  is  retained  for  the  files  of  the  central  ofl&ce  and  the  other 
returned  for  the  school  files.  This  report  is  due  each  year  on  June  1 
following  the  simmier  in  which  the  project  was  carried  on.  This 
allows  time  for  carrying  projects  a  full  year,  even  though  started  as 
late  as  March  1. 

Since  regents'  credit  is  given  for  this  work,  including  projects,  all 
claims  for  credit  are  checked  up  with  the  project  reports  before  credit 
is  given. 


t  PreUmifttrf  8tM«aMit  of  hoBM  projaolB. 
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INSPECTION  OF   S0^>OLS. 

The  diTiaon  of  agrieoltaral  and  industrial  education  of  the  State 
dq>artinent  is  charged  inih  ihe  general  supervision  of  yocational 
iestruction  and  with  the  duty  of  gathering  and  making  known  all 
obtamakle  helpful  information  upon  the  subject.  To  a  specialist  in 
agricultural  education  and  one  assistant  is  assigned  the  agricultural 
part  of  this  work.  Each  vocational  department  is  visited  at  least 
tvrke  each  year,  once  when  the  school  is  in  sessicm  and  once  when  the 
project  work  is  under  way.  Some  of  the  schools  are  visited  four  or 
five  times  during  the  year.  The  purpose  of  these  visits  is  twofold: 
(1 )  To  assist  in  improving  the  work  of  the  department;  (2)  to  inspect 
the  school  and  ''check  up.''  The  following  cards  and  the  explana- 
tions accompanying  them  indicate  the  nature  of  the  inspections  and 
records  of  the  same. 

The  visitation  card  is  used  for  the  field  record.  A  single  card  is 
sufficient  for  several  visits,  since  not  all  lines  of  work  may  be  seen  on 
each  occasion.  In  any  case  the  visitation  cards  need  to  be  with  the 
field  worker  in  order  that  he  may  follow  up  the  suggestions  made  on 
previ<His  visits.  .These  cards  are  kept  on  file  at  the  State  office  so 
that  the  field  worker  may  select  the  cards  needed  when  starting 
out  on  a  trip. 

The  school  record  card  is  kept  in  the  office  files  as  a  permanent  record 
and  as  a  cumulative  summary  of  the  information  found  on  the  visita- 
tion cards.  Elach  of  these  cards  is  intended  to  give  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  conditions  existing  in  a  school. 

Under  the  heading  ''Subject"  is  merely  indicated  the  year  or  years 
of  agriculture  being  taught,  since  the  subjects  are  all  included  imder 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  agriculture.  The  "enrollment" 
in  each  subject  is  merely  indicated  nxmierically. 

The  school  records  which  should  be  on  fiile  in  the  school  are  the 
Roll  Book,  the  Class  Book,  containing  a  record  of  the  daily  work 
aad  examinations,  the  Daily  Plan,  which  is  a  duphcate  copy  of  the 
monthly  reports  sent  in  to  the  department,  and  an  Inventory  of  all 
books  and  apparatus. 

The  department  records  consist  of  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  preliminary 
statement  of  projects,  a  duphcate  copy  of  the  final  statement  of 
IHX)ject8,  the  regent's  credit  records,  which  are  duphcate  copies  of 
the  claims  for  credit  sent  in  to  the  State  department,  the  cards  of 
study  assigned  to  the  individual  pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  agricul- 
ture, and  a  diary  account  of  the  summer  activities  of  the  teacher  of 
agriculture. 

The  projects  plans  consist  of  the  outline  of  plan  for  each  individual 
project  and  each  class  project.  The  class  project  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  extended  series  of  laboratory  exercises. 

The  projects  account  consists  of  a  report  and  cash  record  and  the 
summary  and  financial  statement  of  each  individual  project. 
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The  projects  summaries  are  the  "write-ups"  by  pupils  and  consist 
of  such  information  as  is  not  contained  in  the  plan  of  procedure  of 
the  financial  records.  Mistakes  and  successes  are  here  recorded, 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  people,  such  as  weather,  floods, 
etc.,  the  condusions  and  information  gained.  The  indication  on  the 
visitation  record  is  merely  whether  or  not  various  records  are  com- 
plete and  approved. 

Books. — The  following  points  are  taken  in  consideration  in  approv- 
ing the  books:  Number,  selection,  where  kept,  how  catalogued  or 
arranged,  how  used  and  how  much  used. 

Equipment. — ^Amount,  selection,  arrangement  and  care. 

Bulletins. — Number,  selection,  where  kept,  how  catalogued,  how 
used,  and  how  much  used. 

Texts. — Title  and  author,  and  in  case  of  an  unusual  or  new  book 

also  the  pubhsher. 

Score  Card. 

Preparation.  Method.  Results . 

Recitaiion.—The   assign-  Oral  or  written,  lecture,       Are^  they    definite?    Is 
ment  of  the  leeson.    Is  it  question    and    answer    or    the  apparent  aim  accom- 
clear  and  definite?    What  topical?  Is  there  sufficient    plished?      Is    the    day's 
explanation  of  the  work  to  fixation?   Is  the  recitation    work  definitely  related  to 
come    is    given?    Is    the  combined    with    adminis-    work  which  has  preceded 
teacher  familiar  with  the  tration?  Taken  as  a  whole,    and  that  which  is  to  fol- 
subject  matter  of  the  text?  ifl  it  snappy  or  dull?              low?    Has  it  been  worth 
What  reference  is  made  to  while  so  far  as  the  applica- 
the  relation  of  regular  con-  tion  to  the  project  is  con- 
ditions to  the  assignment?  cemed? 
What  reference  is  made  to 
previous  laboratory  or  field 
work    as    related    to    the 

assignment? 

Laftorotory.— Are  outlines  Was  it  individual  work       Was   there   a   notebook 

or  oral   directions  given?  or  group  work?  Did  it  pre-    write-up?     Was  reference 

Were  directions  written  on  cede  or  follow  the  recita-    made  to  use  of  this  work  in 

the  blackboard?    Were  the  tion?    Was  it  inductive  or    recitation?    Was  it  related 

materials  ready?    Did  both  deductive?                              to  a  general  topic  of  the 

the    teacher    and    pupils  week  or  month?     Was  it 

know  what  to  do  and  how  seasonal? 
to   do   it?    Was   oral   ex- 
planation given  during  the 
progress  of  the  work? 

Field. — Was  the  plan  defi-  Was  the  trip  conducted       Were  the  reports  compre- 

nite?    Was  the  place  defi-  in  an  aimless,  careless  way    hensive,  definite,  and  eon- 

nite  and  accessible?  Had  or  in  a  methodical  orderly    cise?    Were  they  in  good 

there  been  any  previous  way?  Were  there  explana-    form? 

discussion  of  the  field  work?  tions  by  the  teacher  and  by 

Were  definite  instructions  others?    Were  the  pupils 

given  and  how  were  they  questioned  or  asked  to  di»- 

given?    Was   the   teacher  cuss  what  was  seen?    Was 
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8coRB  Card — Continued. 

Preparation,  Method.  RetuUs, 

faa&u  with    the    place    attention  called  to  partic- 
visited?   What  directions    ular  points  not  mentioned 
wm  given  concerning  a    in  the  outline? 
ffport  of  results? 

IMooIs.—Ib  there  a  Is  it  descriptive,  iQus-  What  is  the  form  and 
ddimte  understanding  of  trative,  or  outline  in  form?  content  of  the  material? 
ihat  is  to  be  included  and  Are  the  notes  to  be  written  Is  it  so  organized  that  it  is 
the  fonn  to  be  followed?       up  in  class  or  in  the  field    available?    Is    it    useful? 

in  permanent  form  or  are    Is  use  made  of  it? 

they  to  be  copied? 
Suvivier, — ^Does    the       Does  he  visit  his  projects       Are   his   projects   satis- 
teacher  make  note  during    at  stated  intervals,  or  does    factory?     Does  he   know 
tie  year  of  things  to  be    he  keep  closely  in  touch    the  community?   Does  the 
do&e  in  the  summer?    Has    with  them  to  know  when    community  know  him?      * 
be  1  Hfit  of  materials  to  be    there  is  need  of  a  visit? 
coBecled?   Has  he  a  list  of    Does  he  keep  a  daily  diary 
boye  to  be  visited?  of  what  he  accomplishes? 

Does  he   have   rainy-day 

jobs,  such  as  preparation  of 

outlines    for    the    coming 

year? 

Edengion. — There  is  no  attempt  to  follow  the  ''preparation/' 
"method,"  and  ''result"  outline.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  main  feature  of  the  extension  work  is  the  supervision  of  the  junior 
projects.  A  summary  of  extension  activities  is  suggested,  as  follows: 
Senior  home  projects — ^meetings  held,  meetings  addressed;  materials 
and  specimens  collected.  Junior  home  projects — meetings  attended; 
materials  prepared  for  newspapers  and  magazines ;  charts  made. 

Suggestions. — List  any  of  the  points  of  the  foregoing  where  the 
teacher  is  weak;  need  of  additional  equipment  or  books,  or  any 
soggested  changes  in  administrative  procedure. 

Remits. — The  extent  to  which  the  suggestions  have  been  carried 
(mt  to  be  recorded  on  successive  visits. 

PENNSYLVANIA.* 

LEGISLATION. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1913  enacted  a  vocational  educa- 
tion law  which  provides  aid  for  three  types  of  vocational  schools  or 
departments,  as  follows:  (1)  The  day  school  or  department,  (2)  the 
erening  class,  and  (3)  the  part-time  or  continuation  class.  The  law 
provides  that  a  vocational  school  shall  mean  a  distinctive  organiza- 
timi  of  teachers,  courses,  and  pupils  approved  by  the  State  board 
of  education.     There  are  two  ways  in  which  all  the  day  vocational 

'  The  antbor  is  under  obKgatioii  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Dennis,  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  for 
^^k^ye  assistance. 
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BECRfcATION  • 

NON  -TECHNICAU-iTUDIES 
VOCATIOtSAU  •  SUaJtS-T- 
VOCATIOWAU  •  ^OBJECT- 
PROFESSIONAL-  IMPROVE- 
MENT- FOE-IMSTRXJCTOR-- 
HOME-  PROJECT  •  WOKK  - 
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sdiools  may  be  orguiized,  either  as  a  separate  school  or  as  a  depart- 
ment of  another  schooL  An  ''evenmg  class"  in  tux  agricultural 
school  or  department  shall  mean  a  class  giving  such  training  as  can 
be  taken  by  persons  already  employed  during  the  working-day,  and 
wiack,  in  order  to  be  called  vocational,  must  in  its  instruction  deal 
with  the  subject  matter  of,  and  be  so  carried  on  as  to  relate  to,  the 
(Iaj  employment.  A  ^'part-time  or  ccmtinuation  class''  in  an  ap- 
proved agricultural  school  or  department  shall  mean  a  vocational 
class  for  persona  giving  a  part  of  their  working  tune  to  profitable 
employment,  and  receiving  in  the  part-time  school  or  department 
iDstmction  complementary  to  the  practical  work  carried  on  in  such 
enq>k>ymeQi.  To  give  ''a  part  of  their  woi^ing  time"  such  persons 
oast  give  part  of  each  day,  week,  or  longer  period,  to  such  part-time 
daas  during  the  period  in  which  it  is  in  session. 

In  1916-17  there  were  17  vocational  schools  and  18  vocational 
dq^artm^its  in  public  high  schools. 

Two  types  of  schools  in  operation  under  this  law  are  the  vocational 
deptrtment  in  the  pubUc  high  school  and  a  vocational  school.  Some 
of  the  common  features  of  the  two  types  of  vocational  agricultiu*al 
iDstmction  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  course  in  agriculture  is  the  same 
f<Nr  each  tjrpe.  (2)  All  teachers  in  a  vocational  school  receive  State 
aid  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  each  teacher,  the  other 
one-third  being  paid  by  the  township,  (3)  In  vocational  departments 
in  high  schools  the  State  pays  two-thirds  of  the  salaries  of  the  voca- 
tional teachers.  It  also  reimburses  outside  districts  one-half  the 
amomit  paid  for  tuition  of  pupils  attending  vocational  schools  or 
departments.  (4)  The  supervisor  of  agrunilture  is  employed  for  12 
months  of  the  year  and  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  teaching  of 
agricultural  subjects. 

In  vocational  schools  agriculture  for  the  boys  and  home  economics 
for  the  girls  is  required  for  the  first  and  second  years.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  the  pupil  has  the  option  of  continuing  the 
vocational  woric  and  graduating  in  that  department,  or  of  changing 
the  course  and  taking  purely  academic  work  for  the  last  two  years. 
English  is  required  every  year  with  all  courses.  In  vocational  de- 
partments pupils  are  required  to  pursue  the  four  years'  work  in 
agriculture  without  change. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHBBS. 

The  State  board  of  education  through  the  bureau  of  vocational 
education  of  the  department  of  pubUc  instruction  sets  the  following 
standards  for  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture:  (1)  A  teacher  of 
agriculture  should  have  the  equivalait  of  a  high-school  education; 
(2)  he  should  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  agricultural  college,  or  in 
Cea  thereof  should  have  at  least  two  years  of  training  in  a  higher 
institution  of  learning,  supplemented  with  at  least  four  short  terms 
or  an  equivalent  in  approved  agricultural  courses  of  study;  (3)  he 
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must  have  had  sufficient  practical  fann  experience  to  make  him 
familiar  with  farming  methods  (this  experience  is  intended  to  put 
him  in  sympathy  with  rural  life  and  to  make  him  appreciative  of  its 
problems) ;  (4)  he  should  have  had  a  general  well-roimded  knowledge 
of  agriculture  as  preferred  to  one  who  is  a  speciaUst  in  a  Umited  field; 
(5)  he  should  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  previous  to  his  entering  upon  this  work;  and  (6)  he  must  show 
ability  to  make  and  use  working  drawings  and  also  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  tools  and  the  use  of  the  forge. 

SUMMER   MEETING   AT   STATE   COLLEGE   OP   AGRICULTUBE. 

Each  summer  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  called 
together  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering matters  of  professional  interest.  This  annual  meeting  has 
in  it  much  merit,  and  is  followed  not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  The  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
agricultural  college  explain  to  the  teachers  what  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  college  are  emphasizing,  give  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  individual  problems,  and  assist  as  members  of  working  committees. 
The  college  also  furnishes  each  year  a  prominent  speaker  from  out- 
side the  State.  The  following  is  the  program  of  the  meeting  held 
July  18-28,  1916: 

TUESDAY,  JULY  18,  1916. 

10.30  a.  m.    Boom  7. — Horticultural  Building.    Getting  acquainted. 
11.00  a.  m.    Announcements.    Assignments  to  sections.    Arrangemento  for  extm 
work. 

2.00-4.30  p.  m. 

Forging — Boom  114,  Engineering  Building,  P.  R.  Hall. 
Wood  Shop — Room  207,  Engineering  Building,  G.  R.  Resides. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  19,  1916. 

8.30-10.30  a.  m.  General  session 

Room  7,  Horticultural  Building.    The  Course  of  Study,  James  S.  Champion. 

10.30  a.  m.-12.10n.m. 

Forestry  (outline ^Forestry  Building,  G.  R.  Green. 
Dairying  (Dairy  lab.) — ^Room  57,  Dauy  Building,  A.  L.  Beam. 
Relation  to  the  Riural  Schools — ^Koom  7,  Horticultiual  Building.    Principals 
and  Directors.    E.  R.  Gehr. 

2.30-4.30  p.  m. 

Forging— Room  114,  Engineering  Building,  P.  R.  Hall. 
Wood  Shop — ^Room  207,  Engineering  Building,  G.  H.  Resides. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  30, 1916. 

8.30-10.30  a.  m.    General  session. 
Room  7,  Horticultural  Building. 

The  Community  School  of  the  Future,  L.  R.  Appleman. 
Summer  Transportation,  W.  S.  Bamhart. 
Weekly  Reports  and  Summaries,  John  G.  Wilson. 
Report  of  banquet  committee. 

10.30  a.  m.-12.10  p.  m. 

Forestry  (Lab.  demonstration) — Forestry  Building,  R.  A.  Chaffee. 
Dairying  (Dairy  lab.) — Room  57,  Dairy  Building,  A.  L.  Beam. 
The  Six  and  Six  Plan— Room  7,  Horticultural  Building,  Principals 
Directors.    E.  R.  Loose. 

2.30-4.30  p.  m. 

Forging— Room  114,  Engineering  Building,  P.  R.  Hall. 
Wood  Shop— Room  207,  Engineering  Building,  G.  H.  Resides. 
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FBIDAY,  JULY  21, 1916. 

8^10.30  a.  m.    General  session. 
Room  7,  Horticaltuntl  Building. 
Community  Service,  Discussion. 
Fanners'  Night  Schools,  L.  R.  Guillaume. 
Special  Meetings,  Edgar  F.  Byers. 
Short  Courses,  W.  W.  Reitz. 
Reaching  the  People,  H.  G.  Parkinson. 

10.30a.m.-12.1Op.  m. 

Poultry  Raising  (incubation) — Stock  ^vilion,  F.  D.  Crooks. 
Dairying  (creamery  lab.) — Room  57,  Dairy  Building,  A.  L.  Beam. 
Administrative  Problems — Room  7,  Horticultural  Building,  Principals  and 
directors.    KimbefA.  Hartman. 

13M.30p.  m. 

Foiging — Room  114,  Engineering  Bmlding,  P.  R.  Hall. 

Wood  Shop — Room  207,  Engineering  Building,  G.  H.  Resides. 

MONDAY,  JULY  24,  1916. 

$^0-10.30  a.  m.    General  session. 

Room  7,  Horticuitural  Building.    Home  ana  Group  projects: 
What  is  a  Project?    W.  L.  Tre^er. 
Projects  for  Town  Boys,  B.  A.  Rockwell. 
Project  Recwds,  E.  P.  Vogel. 

10.30  a.  m.-12.10  p.  nr. 

Farm  Bookkeeping— Room  205,  Agricultural  Building,  W.  R.  Gorham. 
Poultry  House  Construction — StocTc  pa\ilion,  F.  D.  (>ooks. 

2.00-4.3O  p.  m. 

Killing  and  Dressing  Chickens — Stock  wivilion,  F.  D.  Crooks, 
Spray  Materials — Implement  shed,  W.  C.  Gillespie. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  25, 1916. 

8.30-10.30  a.  m.    General  session. 
Room  7,  Horticultural  Building. 

Rep(^  of  committee  on  equipment. 
Questions  and  general  discussion. 
Address.  Dean  R.  L.  Watts. 
The  Pedagogy  of  Agriculture,  Prof.  Thos  I.  Mairs. 
10.30  a.  m.-12.10  p.  m. 

Trip  to  Experimental  <Ht;hard,  Dr.  Stewart. 

2.00-4.3O  i>.  m. 

Taponizing — Stock  pavilion,  F.  D.  Crooks. 

Farm  Mechaniea — Farm  mechanics  laboratory,  R.  A.  Andree. 

ItfEDNESDAY,  JULY  26, 1916. 

8.30- 10.30  a.  m.    General  session. 
Room  206,  Amcultural  Building. 

Address,  Dr.  E.  E.  Sparks,  President  Pennsylvania  State  CJoll^re. 
Address,  Dr.  N.  C.  Scnaeffer,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Address,  Dr.  J.  George  Becht,  secretary  Stata  board  of  education. 
Brief  addresses,  members  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

10.30  a.  m. -12.10  p.m. 

Vegetable  Gardening — Room  105,  Horticultural  Building,  M.  G.  Kains. 
Farm  Management — Room  103,  Agricultural  Building,  W.  R.  Gorham. 

2.0O-4.3O  p.  m.    Individual  assignments. 

JDAY,  JULY  27, 1916. 

8.30-10.3O  a.  m.    General  session. 
Room  7,  Horticultural  Building. 
PubUdty,  R.  C.  Wiggins. 
Club  work,  Clark  W.  Clemmer. 

10.30  a.  m.-12.10  p.  m. 

Stock  Judging— Stock  pavilion,  W.  H.  Tomhave. 

Landscape  Gardening— Room  200,  Horticultural  Building,  A.  W.  Cowell. 
2.00-4.3O  p.  m.    Fertilizers  and  Fertilizer  Plots,  C.  F.  Noll. 

>AY,  JULY  28, 1916. 

1.30-10.30  a.  m.    General  session. 

Room  7,  H(HticuItural  Building.    How  is  Vocational  Agricultural  Instructiotn 
Affecting  the  Rural  Districts  Economically?    John  W.  Warner. 
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TYPES   OF   VOCATIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  vocational  school,  as  indicated  above,  is  coming  to  be  the  most 
popular  form  of  vocational  agricultural  instruction  in  the  State. 
Probably  the  Honey  Brook  Vocational  School,  maintained  by  the 
borough  and  township  of  Honey  Brook,  cooperating  with  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  opened  October  2,  1916,  offers  as  good  an  example 
of  this  type  of  school  as  can  be  f  otmd  in  the  State.  Any  boy  or  giri 
who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  in  any  township  or 

borough'  not  maintaining  a  voca- 
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tional  school  is  eligible  to  attend 
the  school  free  of  charge.  A  tui- 
tion fee,  however,  is  charged  the 
district  sending  students  not  resi- 
dents of  Honey  Brook  township 
or  borough. 

Special  provision  is  made  in 
this  school,  as  well  as  in  schools 
of  this  type  throughout  the  State, 
for  the  admission  of  pupils  over 
14  years  of  age  who  desire  voca- 
tional training  and  who  have  not 
completed  the  work  of  the  eighth 
year  of  the  graded  schools. 

Pupils  having  completed  three 
years  of  work  in  local  high 
schools  may  attend  one  year  and 
receive  a  first-class  Mgh-school 
certificate. 

CUBBICULA       or      VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

Climatic,  soil,  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  vary  enough 
to  affect  the  types  of  farming  carried  on;  hence^  a  course  of 
study  in  agriculture  adapted  to  one  section  might  nott  be  suitable 
in  every  respect  to  another  section.  The  fundamental  principles 
imderlying  this  vocational  course  will  prevail  in  every  district,  but 
local  community  interests  determine  many  of  the  details.  The 
schools  and  departments  follow,  in  general,  the  course  of  study  as 
outlined  in  Bulletin  2  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Agricultural  Schools  and  Departments.  All  courses  of  study 
must  be  approved  by  the  department  of  public  instruction. 


Couurt 
urooT'bMa.nii* 


FlKC  -Hv^Mv'biltfOK  AM.-» 


Fia.  7.— Honey  Brook  Vocational  School 
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CoQBSi  or  Stuot  ik  Koukt  PiiEasanp  Township  Vocational  School. 


Bi^. 

Ancient  hisi 

(One  other  academic  stndy). 

Latin. 

Boy»-Rmltry. 

Algebia. 

Goienlacieiice. 

Mechanical  diawiDg. 

k 

Shop. 

SoOa. 

Vegetable  gardening. 

Home  project. 

SECOND 

»  YEAR. 

Eb^L 

Geometry. 

(One  oth^  academic  study). 

Latin. 

Bors— Fann  crops. 

History. 

Forestry. 

Shop. 

BookkeefAng. 

Onamental  gardening. 

Home  project. 

THIRD 

TEAR. 

Englirik. 

AJgebra. 

(One  other  academic  study). 

Chemistry. 

Bo?8— Fruit. 

History. 

Dairying. 

Latin. 

Animal  husbandry. 

German. 

Home  project. 

FOUBTE 

I  YEAR. 

Rn^iflh. 

Geometry. 

(One  other  academic  study). 

Arithmetic. 

Boy»— Firm  mechanics. 

Fhysica. 

Shop. 

German. 

Rural  law. 

Latin. 

Farm  management. 

History. 

Fertilizers. 

Ci\'irs. 

KltctUfC, 


A  course  of  study  extending  through  four  years  is  offered  in  these 
Toeational  schools  And  departments,  which,  as  a  course,  is  elective 
to  boys  when  they  enter  the  school.  Indiyidual  subjects  in  the 
worse  of  study  are  not  elective.  One-half  of  the  agricultural  work 
must  consist  of  actual  practice  in  the  field,  laboratory,  or  shop. 
Two  hours  of  such  practical  work  make  up  one  hour  as  given  on 
tke  schedule,  and  the  practicum  periods  are  all  double  periods. 
U  will  be  noticed  that  two  academic  subjects  are  required,  together 
vith  the  agricultural  work.    One  of  these  must  be  EngUsh  and  the 
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other  may  be  optional  so  far  as  it  can  be  arranged  for  on  the  academic 
schedule.  Experience  shows  that  in  some  schools  the  brighter  boys 
are  able  to  carry  three  academic  subjects  without  any  trouble. 
When  this  is  done  some  principals  recommend  that  the  third  study 
be  a  foreign  language.  In  that  case,  the  work  covered  in  this  course 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  most  colleges. 

Generally  in  the  first  and  second  years  the  academic  work  is  given 
in  the  forenoon  and  the  agricultural  work  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  years  the  agricultural  work  is  given  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  academic  work  in  the  afternoon.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses the  first  and  second  year  pupils  are  in  one  section  in  the  agri- 
cultural  work  and  the  third  and  fourth  year  pupils  in  another.  The 
nature  of  the  agricultural  work  is  such  that  it  makes  very  little 
difference  whether  the  first  or  second  year's  work  as  scheduled 
above  comes  first.  The  same  is  true  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  one  teacher  to  handle  the 
agricultural  work  for  the  entire  four  classes,  having  one  section  in 
the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  classes  be- 
come too  large  to  be  thrown  together  in  this  way,  an  assistant  is 
provided. 

The  amount  of  practical  training  will  be  shown  more  clearly  by 
the  sample  daily  program  in  agriculture  given  below.  The  prac- 
ticum  periods  are  marked  by  a.  (*)  star. 

Sample  Program. 
Afternoon. 


Time. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

• 
Thursday. 

Friday. 

1.15-1.55 
1.55-2.35 
2.40-3.15 
3.15-4.00 

Poultry 

Poultry 

♦Soils 

♦8oUs 

♦Shop 

Soils. 

♦Shop. 

♦Shop. 

Soils 

Forestry 

♦Soils 

♦Soils 

Soils 

♦Forestry... 
♦Forestry... 

♦Poultry  raising... 
♦Poultry  raising. . . 

"***'«'*  •••••• 

Many  trips  are  taken  to  the  farms  of  the  community  for  instruction 
in  practical  work.  The  instruction  in  the  woodworking  shop  is 
correlated  as  far  as  possible  with  instruction  given  in  the  various 
agricultural  subjects.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  poultry 
raising  the  bojrs  buUt  trap  nests,  feed  hoppers,  hovers,  brooders, 
and  colony  houses.  Hotbeds  and  cold  frames  are  made  by  the  class 
in  vegetable  gardening. 


TOWANDA   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


The  following  is  a  description  of  the  first  year's  work  at  the  Towanda 
High  School,  exclusive  of  home  project  work,  which  is  more  or  less 
typical  of  the  work  covered  in  all  the  vocational  agricultural  instruc- 
tion. 
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Poultry  raising. — ^The  course  in  poultry  raising  consists  of  lectures 
ind  recitations  on  the  egg,  its  construction,  composition,  fertiliza- 
tioii,  incubation,  and  brooding;  poultry  feeds  and  feeding;  poultry- 
house  constmction;  insect  pests  and  parasites;  and  common  poultry 
(fiseas^.  The  laboratory  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 
In  the  laboratory  a  careful  study  is  made  of  different  breeds;  methods 
ci  preparing  poultry  for  market,  such  as  killing,  picking,  cooling, 
ptc^ing,  etc.;  caponizing  and  judging. 

Soils. — Soil  management,  which  is  fundamental  in  agriculture,  is 
taught  in  the  first  year.  The  soils  laboratory  has  a  very  complete 
equipment  for  a  high  school.  Soils  apparatus  of  all  kinds  has  been 
purchased.  The  soils  equipment  has  cost  in  round  numbers  $225. 
Kany  field  trips  are  connected  with  the  study  of  soils. 

Farm  forestry. — ^The  course  in  farm  forestry  is  arranged  to  teach 
the  principles  of  forestry  as  appUed  to  the  care  and  formation  of  the 
wood  lot;  relation  of  forestry  to  agriculture;  wind  breaks;  forest 
plantations;  collection,  storage,  and  planting  of  tree  seed;  estimation 
of  board  feet  and  cord  wood;  methods  of  preventing  decay  of  fence- 
posts  and  diingles.  Careful  study  is  made  of  the  various  trees  in 
reference  to  their  adaptation  and  use.  The  practicum  work  consists 
of  field  excursions  and  laboratory  exercises.  This  includes  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  habits  of  growth;  the  identification  of  trees  by  leaf, 
bud,  twig,  and  bark;  estimating  timber,  methods  of  thinning;  natural 
ftnd  artificial  reproduction. 

Shopwork. — ^The  course  in  shopwork  aims  to  teach  the  correct 
use  of  common  wood-working  tools.  A  complete  set  of  carpenter's 
tools  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  individual  in  the  class.  Proper 
methods  of  their  use  and  care  are  demonstrated.  The  student  is 
tai^ht  to  make  many  articles,  such  as  saw  horses,  feed  hoppers, 
chicken  coops,  swinging  stanchions,  doubletrees,  whijQ^etrees,  step- 
ladders,  etc.,  aU  of  which  are  useful  on  the  farm. 

Before  taking  up  the  woodwork,  the  student  is  taken  to  the  draw- 
ii^-room^  where  the  work  is  completely  outlined  and  a  detailed 
drawing  made  of  the  proposed  design.  Fiu*thermore,  the  student 
is  not  only  taught  to  make  pencil  sketches  and  drawings,  but  is 
g^en  an  opportunity  to  press  and  blueprint  his  work.  This  gives  a 
student  a  thorough  drill  in  the  drawing-room  in  drawing-room 
standards  and  practices.  A  completely  equipped  drawing-room  has 
been  prepared  for  the  above  work.  Another  phase  of  the  shopwork 
is  the  f  oi^  room.  Three  forges  and  three  anvils  have  been  installed. 
In  this  room  the  boys  will  learn  the  fundamental  principles  of  iron- 
work and  will  make  such  articles  as  coal  chutes,  chain  links  and  rings, 
diain  books,  whiffletree  hooks,  devices  and  bolts,  hay  forks,  chiseb,  etc. 
In  ibe  laboratory  pupils  are  given  direction  sheets,  similar  to  the 
following,  outlining  work  to  be  prepared,  with  the  request  that 
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each  exercise  be  written  up  imder  the  headings  of  object,  material, 
method,  results,  and  conclusions: 

DiBKcnoN  Shbets. 

EXEBCXSE  1. — A  study  of  some  of  the  ooxninon  weeds  and  their  seeds. 

Reported  by Date 

Family  of  plant Genus  and  species 

Common  name  or  names 

The  plant.    Some  characteristics  as  to  edze,  annual  or  perennial,  habit  of  growth, 

special  soil  or  other  requirements,  season  of  maturity,  etc. 

Best  means  of  eradicating 

The  seed.    Its  color,  shape,  characteristic  markings,  abundance,  special  manner  of 

distribution,  etc 

Size  compared  with  seed  in  which  usually  fotind  and  how  best  removed 

Beferences.    Bulletins: 

Ohio  142, 175/  Faitn  Weeds:  Ottawa,  Kentucky  124. 

Kansas  56, 57, 141.  Canada.  Michigan  200. 

Nevada  38, 47.  Manual     of     Botany:  B.  P.  I.  S4. 

Iowa  88.  Gray.  Farmers*  428. 

Make  drawings  of  the  seed  natural  size  and  then  enlaiged  so  as  to  show  characters 
useful  for  identification.  Sketch  the  plant  or  plant  parts  which  may  point  out  dis- 
tinctive features. 

EXBBCI8B  2.— Oats. 

Name Laboratory  section Date.. 

(Lftbel  all  ports  of  each  drawing. ) 

1.  ^lake  a  drawing  of  an  open  panicle  of  oats  showing — (a)  Rachis.    (6)  Branches. 

(c)  Pedicel. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  single  spikelet  showing — (a)  Outer  glume,    (h)  Two  oat  grains. 

(c)  Awn  (if  present),    (cf)  Sterile  flower. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  cross  section  of  a  single  oat  grain  showing — (a)  Flowering 

glume.    (6)  Palea.    (c)  Kernel. 

4.  !Make  a  drawing  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  oat  kernel  showing — (a)  Covering. 

(b)  Endosperm,    (c)  Germ. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  spike  and  a  panicle? 

6.  IIow  many  branches  in  first  whorl?    Second? 

7.  Is  there  any  variation  in  length  of  the  pedicel? 

8.  Compare  outer  glume  of  oats  with  the  outer  glume  of  wheat. 

9.  Weight  of  25  upper  grains 25  lower  grains 

10.  Bemove  the  kernels  from  the  hull  of  25  grains  and  determine  the  per  cent  of  hull. 

11.  Compare  the  flowering  glume  and  palea  of  oats  with  the  same  of  wheat. 

EXEBCISE  3. — lieguminoos  forage  plants. 

Name Laboratory  section Date 

(Underscore  character  ax)plying.)  • 

1.  Lcavee.    Spirally  arranged,  opposite;  abundant,  medium,  not  abundant. 

Leaflets:  Number ,  palmate,  pinnate;  smooth,  hairy,  edges  amooih* 

serrated. 
Stipules:  Attached  to  petioles,  not  attached  to  petioles. 

2.  Stems.    Height Diameter  1  inch  from  base ,  erect,  stand  decumbent, 

trailing. 
Stems:  Bound,  square,  angular;  hairy,  smooth,  stoloniferous,  not  stolooif- 

orom. 
Branches:  None,  few,  many. 
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I.  Inflfiraocence.    Baceme,  umbel,  capitulum.    At  end  of  leaf  beanng  stem  or  brancli, 
or  springing  from  the  axil  of  leaf. 

i  Flowers.    Calyx,  number  of  teeth Relative  length  of  inferior  tooth , 

calyx  tube,  hairy,  smooth,  number  of  ribe. 
9.  Pods.   Roundish,  kidney  shaped,  elongated;  straight,  twisted;  opens  longltudi- 
■ally,  qpens  transversely. 

I.  Seed.  Usual  number  per  pod  Easily  removed  from  pod,  difficult 

to  remove.     Beason. 

Shape:  Viewed  from  largest  diameter,  round,  oval,  elliptical,  kidney  shaped; 

second  largest  diameter,  round,  oval,  elliptical,  kidney  shaped. 
Cokr:  Orange,  yellowicfa  t)rown,  dark  olive  green,  black,   yellow,  reddish 

red,  green,  yellowish  green. 
Badicle:  More  than  half  the  edge,  less  than  half  the  edge;  tip  of  radicle 

prominent,  tip  not  prominent. 
Hilum:  Round,  oval,  ^ongated. 
7.  Sketch  leaflets.    Sketch  pod. 

TtTTP^^^**^  4. — Stmoture  of  the  0(»n  plant. 

Xno Laboratory  section Date 

L  Ihestaininate  flower. 

(a)  Make  a  general  drawing  of  the  tassel  showing  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  spikes. 
(6)  Kake  a  detail  drawing  of  a  spikelet  showing  the  outer  and  inner  glumes 
or  bracts,  the  lodiculee,  and  the  number  of  anthers.    Label  all  parts. 
1  The  pictillate  flowers. 

(a)  Make  a  drawing  of  a  single  spikelet  of  the  ear  showing  the  bracts  or  glumes, 

the  ovary,  the  style  and  stigma. 
(6)  F'«^^»"i*>*^  the  silk  with  the  microscope  and  describe. 
L  Daw  a  portion  of  a  com  stalk  bearing  a  leaf  showing:    (a)  Leaf  sheath,    (h)  Leaf 

dade.     (c)  Ligule.     (<f)  Auricle,     (e)  Rain  guard.     (J)  Mid-rib. 
i  Define  node  and  intemode. 

Are  the  intemodee  the  same  length  throughout  the  stalk?  Why? 
Diacuas  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  as  to  their  location,  structure,  and  function. 
What  is  the  structure  of  the  pith?  Its  function? 
Where  does  growth  take  place  in  the  com  plant? 
I  What  18  the  arraageiment  of  the  leaves  on  the  stalk? 
Where  does  the  leaf  grow  from? 

Discuss  the  purpose  of  the  leaf  sheath,  ligulo,  auricle,  and  rain  guard. 
What  gives  the  wavy  effect  to  the  left  blade? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  mid-rib? 
i  What  is  a  staminate  flower?   A  pistillage  flower?   Locate  each  on  the  com  plant. 
'.  h  com  a  self-fertilizing  plant?    Explain  the  method  of  fertilization,  tracing  the 

route  of  the  x>ollen  grain. 
I  What  is  a  barren  stalk? 

BZBRCISE  5.— Idtmiui  teat  for  soil  acidity. 

Olject— To  determine  whether  a  soil  is  add  or  alkaline,  and  to  ascertain  the  need 

of  lime. 
^KstoB— BeakoEB,  red  and  blue  litmus  paper,  soil,  and  neutral  water. 
Mndpuktion. 

1.  Place  a  piece  of  blue  and  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper  in  the  bottom  of  each  of 

two  small  beakers. 
t  Cow  with  a  piece  of  filter  paper,  wet  it  with  distilled  water,  and  press  the 
pi^>er  smoothly  over  the  surface  with  a  glass  rod. 
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Manipulation — Continued. 

3.  Half  fill  one  beaker  with  soil  and  satiurate  it  with  water. 

4.  Let  both  beakers  stand  for  an  hour  and  examine  the  litmus  papers. 

5.  Kepeat  with  sandy  loam,  loam,  and  much  soil. 
Questions: 

1.  Is  there  any  difference  in  color  between  the  pieces  in  the  beaker  with  no 

soil  and  the  pieces  in  the  beaker  with  soil? 

2.  What  does  it  indicate? 

3.  Why  use  a  second  beaker  containing  no  soil? 

Bemarks:  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  test  field  soil. by  taking  a  lump  of  moist  Boil 
and  making  a  ball  of  it,  then  with  a  knife  make  a  slit  in  the  ball  and  insert  the 
litmus  paper. 

Caution:   Do  not  allow  perspiring  or  moist  fingers  to  touch  the  litmus  paper. 

EZEBCISE  6. — To  determine  the  pore  space  in  soils. 

Directions:  Carefully  sieve  some  air  dry  clay  in  an  80  or  100  mesh  sieve;  do  like- 
wise with  some  sand  in  a  40  mesh  sieve.  W^ei^  2  Mason  jars,  recording  the  weight; 
to  one  add  250  grams  of  the  clay  which  you  have  prepared  and  again  record  the  weight* 
Add  the  same  amount  of  the  prepared  sand  to  the  other  jar.  Then  using  the  graduate 
add  enough  water  to  each  to  saturate  the  soil.  WTienever  the  water  stands  on  the 
top  and  will  not  enter  the  soil  then  it  is  saturated.  Record  your  figures  in  a  table 
like  the  following: 

Results:    Kind  of  soil ;  weight  of  jar  and  soil ;  cubic  centimeters  of 

water  ;  per  cent  pore  space ;  clay ;  sand  

Carefully  write  up  the  exi)eriment  in  your  notebook,  after  which  you  will  answer 
the  following  questions: 

1.  How  much  soil  is  pore  space? 

2.  About  what  per  cent  of  this  pore  space  should  be  filled  with  water  in  a  good 

soil? 

3.  Which  of  the  two  soils  used  in  this  experiment  has  the  larger  grains? 

4.  Explain  the  answer  to  the  previous  question  with  reference  to  the  results 

obtained  in  this  experiment. 
After  having  read  the  directions  direct  the  work  for  each  one;  then  proceed  to  do 
it  neatly,  promptly,  and  orderly. 

Home  projects. — Each  boy  taking  the  agricultural  course  must 
each  year  carry  on  an  approved  agricultural  project.  The  following 
is  a  daily  record  of  an  agricultural  project: 


Name  of  school. 


Name  of  student. 


Title  of  project. 

Dat«. 

Record  of  work  done— receipts— expenditures— ob- 
servationsi  etc.  (give  details). 

Hours  labor. 

Dr. 

Cr 

Self. 

others. 

Horses. 

V/r» 

Total 

Weather  observations.    (Temperature,  wind,  fair,  cloudy,  rain,  snow,  etc.) 
Report  inspected  by 


Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 
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This  project  work  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  home  and  the 
school  in  the  boy's  education.  By  means  of  this  project  work,  which 
is  both  productive  and  educational,  the  boy's  training  is  carried  on 
at  home  as  well  as  at  school.  It  is  this  project  work,  with  its  close 
correlation  with  the  work  of  the  classroom,  laboratory,  and  shop  that 
makes  the  work  vocational  in  its  nature,  as  it  thus  aims  in  a  very 
definite  way  to  prepare  boys  for  occupations  connected  with  the  till- 
age of  the  soil  and  other  activities  of  the  farm.  The  supervisor  of 
agriculture  is  employed  for  the  entire  year  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  supervising  these  agricultural  projects  during  the  summer  months 
in  connection  with  the  other  community  work  carried  on  by  him* 
One  boy  will  take  the  growing  of  an  acre  of  corn  for  his  project, 
another  boy  grows  3  acres  of  potatoes.  One  boy  raised  1,600  tomato 
plants.  He  purchased  two  canning  outfits  with  which  he  canned 
his  products.  In  addition  to  canning  tomatoes  he  canned  com,  beans, 
and  peas  in  spare  moments.  He  had  his  own  labels  printed  and  put 
upon  the  market  his  own  brand  of  canned  com,  beans,  tomatoes,  and 
peas.  This  he  accomplished  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the  agri- 
cultural course.  He  learned  much  during  this  summer  about  the 
value  of  labor  and  thrift.  He  had  few  idle  moments  for  loafing.  He 
gained  some  specific  knowledge  concerning  the  raising  and  canning 
of  tomatoes  and  incidentally  cleared  for  himself  $130,  after  paying 
for  his  canning  outfits  and  all  expenses  in  connection  with  his  project. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  farm  and  home  conditions  of  each  pupil  is 
conducted  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture  before  the  selection  of  any 
project  by  the  pupil,  and  in  order  that  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
parent  may  be  secured  frequent  conferences  between  the  teacher, 
parent,  and  pupil  precede  the  selection  of  the  project. 

The  project  work  begins  in  the  classroom  long  before  the  ground  is 
prepared  and  the  seed  sown,  as  each  boy  makes  a  very  definite  study 
in  advance  of  the  project  which  he  expects  to  imdertake.  He  also 
keeps  a  record  of  books  and  authorities  consulted,  methods  to  be 
used,  receipts,  expenditures,  labor,  results,  etc.  This  record  in 
itself  is  of  considerable  educational  value. 

The  details  in  carrying  out  individual  and  group  projects  are 
quite  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  home  project  work  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Equipment. — ^The  Honey  Brook  school  is  under  the  direction  of 
four  specially  trained  teachers  and  the  work  is  carried  on  in  one  of 
the  finest  vocational  school  buildings  in  the  State.  The  building 
contains  a  xmit  kitchen,  a  sewing  and  fitting  room,  model  bathroom, 
dining  room,  dairy  room,  poultry  room,  carpentry  shop,  forge  shop, 
agricultural  and  other  laboratories,  recitation  and  study  rooms. 

Eve  acres  of  ground  (fig.  7)  have  been  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  school.  A  baseball  diamond,  football  field,  nmning  track, 
and  tennis  courts  are  available  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  people  of 
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the  community.  A  forestry  nursery,  fertilizer  experim^t  plats,  grain 
and  grass  plats,  a  vegetable  garden,  hotbeds,  cold  frames,  etc.,  are 
maintained  by  the  students  for  demonstration  work. 

The  State  department  of  education  requires  at  least  one  room  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  agricultural  schools,  and  when  a  regular 
recitation  room  is  used  another  room  is  necessary  as  a  laboratory. 
In  addition  to  these  two  rooms  there  is  provided  a  room  to  serve  as 
a  shop,  in  which  is  located  the  woodworking  took,  the  foi^e,  and  the 
anvil.  One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  complete  equipments  for 
vocational  agricultural  instruction  in  the  State  is  to  be  found  in  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Towanda  IBgh  School.  Over  $1,000 
was  expended  for  equipment  the  first  year.  A  recitation  room, 
soils  laboratory,  a  carpenter  shop,  forge  room,  school  creamery,  a 
poultry  room,  all  of  which  have  a  very  complete  equipment  for 
vocational  agricultural  instruction,  exist.  The  agricultural  instruc- 
tor has  been  able  to  secure  $450  worth  of  donations  for  equipment. 

AVERAGE   EQUIPMENT. 

The  following  is  a  required  list  which  represents  the  average 
equipment  in  a  Pennsylvania  State  vocational  school.  Many  of  the 
articles  listed  are  made  in  the  shop,  but  some  are  collected  locally 
and  others  are  donated,  as  indicated  above,  by  commercial  firms. 

REQUIRED  SOILS  APPARATUS     FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 


Brass  soil  tubes,  6. 

Support  frame  for  above  (not  sbop-made),  1. 

Supply  tank  for  same,  1. 

Glass  tubes  (2  by  24  inches),  6. 

Galvanized  iron  tank  (6  by  8  by  24  inches),  1. 

Support  frame  for  same  (shop-made),  1. 

Aspirator  bottle,  with  connections,  1. 

Sou  thermometer,  1. 

Glass  tubes  (1  by  12  inches  or  1)  by  12  inches),  4. 

Rack  or  support  frame  for  same  (shop-made),  1. 

Soil  container  for  waste,  1. 

Boll  towel  paper,  1. 

Shears,  1  pair. 

Mason  fruit  jars  (1-quart),  12. 

Specific  gra\'ity  bottles  (unadjusted),  C. 

Drying  oven,  1. 

Evaporating  dishes,  12. 

Porcelain  crucibles,  6. 

Burettes  (50  cc.),  2. 

Balance  weighing  to  1/10  grams,  3  pairs. 

Weights  for  each  1  kilo  to  5  grams,  1  set. 

Triple  beam  balance  weighing  1/100  grams  (centi- 
grams), 1. 

Extra  weight  for  same,  1. 

Magnifiers  (tripod),  12. 

Counter  brushes,  2. 

Tin  funnels,  2. 

Small  bottles  (4  or  8  ounces),  1  dozen. 

Vials,  a  supply  of. 

Glass  tubing  (1  inch  diameter),  1  pound. 

Graduated  cylinders; 
-  (550  cc.),  2. 
(100  cc.),  2. 

Hydrometer  jars  (250  cc.),  6. 


Hydrometer,  1. 

Glass  funnels  (4-inch  or  6-inch  diameter),  3. 

Glass  flasks  (1-pint  size),  12 

Beakers  (quart  size),  3. 

Beakers  (200  cc.),  24. 

Beakers  brushes,  2. 

Test  tubes  (H  ixich  by  5  inches),  24. 

Test  tube  brushes,  1  dozen. 

Bottles  for  solutions  (half  gallon).  0. 

Rubber  tubing  ({ inch),  12  feet. 

Labels  (three  sizes),  3  boxes. 

Gasoline  blast  lamps  or  equivalent  (for  schools  not 

having  gas),  2  or  3. 
Scoops,  4. 

Sieves  (10-2O-4O-60-«)-100  mesh),  6. 
Tripods  (6  inches  in  diameter),  3. 
Pair  pliers,  1  pair. 
Soil  pans,  0. 

C^oss  section  paper,  1  quire. 
Rolling  pin,  1. 

Tin  cans  (old  ones  will  do),  3  dozen. 
Steel  spatulas,  6. 
Twine,  1  ball. 
Paraffin  wax,  1  pound. 
Muslin,  2  yards. 

Soil  augur  (can  be  made  locally),  1. 
Water  bath,  1. 
Soil  bins,  4. 

Vasculum  (can  be  made  by  tinsmith),  1. 
Drainage  apparatus  (shop-made),  1. 
Pie  plates,  12. 

Red  and  blue  litmus  paper,  1  bottle  or  vial  of  each. 
Filter  paper  (papers  2  inches  in  diameter),  1  paek« 
Filter  paper  (6  inches  in  diameter),  1  pack. 
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SUPPLY  COMPANIES. 


Weldi  Sdentiflc  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Central  Sdentiflc  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Colombia  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


Elmer  &  Amends,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  H.  Thomas  Co.,  Washington  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


RBQUIKED    POULTRY    APPARATUS    POB    VOCATIONAL    SCHOOLS    AND    DEPARTMENTS    OP 

» 

AGRICULTtTRE. 


Prairie  State  incubator  (lOO^gg  slaa  or  larger)/ 1. 

Cjidters  incubator,  1. 

Candee  incubator,  1. 

Killing  kniyes  U  hinds),  4. 

Game  shears,  1  pair. 

Dressing  knives,  4. 

Caponidngtat,  1 

Egg  cartons  and  packages,  crates,  etc.,  supply  of. 

Aed  hoppers  of  various  types  (coaunerdal  and 
shop-made),  supply  of. 

Making  fountains  of  various  types,  supply  of. 

Commercial  trap  nests,  supply  of. 

ShoiMnada  trap  nests,  supply  of. 

Brooders  ((me  mammoth,  one  smaller  size),  2. 

Fattening  crates  (commercial  and  shop-made),  sup- 
ply of. 

Egg  tester  (commercial,  also  one  shop-made),  1 

Spray  pump,  1.* 

Exhibition  coops  (one  or  more)  (both  commercial 
•nd  shop-made). 

Oats  sprouter  (one  (»'  more)  (both  commercial  and 
sbop-madc). 


Catching  hook  (shop-made),  1. 

Leg  bands,  coUeetlon  of. 

Various  poultry  fteds,  oolleetion  of. 

Poultry  charts,  supply  of. 

Insect  powders  and  spray  materials,  collection  of. 

Poultry  remedies,  collection  oL 

Feathers  (all  types  and  kinds),  collection  of. 

Supply  of« 

Beeords. 

Incubators. 

Eggs. 

Brooders. 

Slaughters. 

Feeds. 

Fattening. 
Collection  of  various  types  of  eggs  (normal  and 

abnormal). 
Egg  candling  chart,  1. 

(Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  8.  D.  A.) 
KinimuQh-maximum  thermometer,  1. 


REQUIRED    FORESTRY    APPARATUS    FOR    VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND    DEPARTMENTS  OP 

AGRICULTURE. 


Forestry  maps. 

Tree  calipers  (shop-made). 

llattox,l. 

Axes  (1  double  bitted),  2. 

Crosscut  saw,  1. 

Bsrk  spud,  1. 

Chain  grabs,  1  pair. 

Bm^  book,  1. 

Board  rule  (Scribners  &  Doylis),  2, 


Collection  of— 

Leaves. 

Twigs. 

Seeds. 

Weeds. 
Log  rule,  1. 

Hypsometer  (may  be  made  In  shop),  1. 
Jacobs  staff,  1. 


REQUIRED  CARPENTER  SHOP  EQUIPMENT  FOB  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

OP  AGRICULTURE. 


QroGscnt  saws  (^t-inch,  10  pt..  No.  7  Disston  or 

eqaivalent),  4. 
Wp  saws  (25-inch,  7  pt..  No.  7  Disston  or  equiva- 
lent), 2. 
Claw  hammers  (13-ounce  Bell  Face,  A.E.,  No.  12 

Hammon  or  equivalent),  8. 
Framing  squares  (24-inch,  No.  100  Br.  Sargeant  or 

equivalent),  4. 
Iron  stock  try-squares  (<Mnoh,  No.  5|  Dlsstoo  or 

equiralent),  12. 
Iron  block  planes  (6  by  li  inches,  Na  6|  Stanley  or 

equivalent),  12. 
Iron  Smooth  planes  (8  by  11  Inches,  No.  3  Stanley 

n  equivalent),  3. 
lack  planes  (14-jnch,  No.  5  Stanley  or  equivalent), 

12. 
Iron  joiner  planes  (22-inch,  No.  7  Stanley  or  aquiva- 

lait),2. 

Ho.  45  Stanley  combinatioa  plane  or  equivalent,  1. 

Beech  flanges  (No.  64|  Stanley  or  equivalent.  Com- 
btaiiUoQ),  e. 


Chisels,  I,  },  I,  i,  I,  3>  1  to  2  inches,  1  each. 

Chisels  (i-inch  and  1-inch),  12. 

Dividers  (8-inch  winged  No.  35  Socket  Firmer), 
2  pairs. 

Sweep  braces  (8-lnoh),  hatchets  No.  323  Barbers  or 
equivalent.    Precision,  2  pairs. 

Expansive  bit  Wrights  (i  to  3  inches,  large  or  equiv- 
alent), 7. 

Drill  bits  (1  each  No.  2-3-4-6  imported),  12  assorted. 

Bits  (2),  screwdriver  (1  each  No.  10)  i  and  |  inch 
H.  S.  &  Co.  or  equivalent. 

R.  J.  bits  in  wood  case,  1  set. 

Hose  coimtersink  (^inch.  No.  10,  H.  8.  &  Co.  or 
equivalent),  1. 

Reamer,  1. 

Bit  gauge,  1. 

Hatchets  (4-inch,  No.  1}  Hammond  shinning  or 
equivalent),  2. 

Mallets  (No.  3,  second  growth  hickory.    Square),  4. 

Rulers  (2-foot,  2-fold,  No.  18  Stanley  or  equiva- 
lent), 12. 
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AGBICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Nest  of  pruning  saws,  No.  3  Disston  or  equivalent, 
Inest. 

Screw  drivers  (1  each  4. 6, 8  inch;  blades,  H.  8.  A  Co. 
New  Century  or  equivalent),  3. 

Scrapers  (steel  cabinet,  3  by  6,H.  S.  A  Co.  or  equiv- 
alent), 2. 

Screws  (hand  12-inch,  Xorgenson,  No.  2),  i  doien. 

Nail  sets  (1  each  Nos.  1-2-3-4,  H.  S.  dc  Co.  or  equiv- 
alent), 4. 

Spokcshaves  (iron  handle  with  planing  blade),  3. 

Grindstone  complete, Cyoo  (20  to  22  inches),  1. 

Bench  grinder  (8-inch,  Pyke  Whirlwind,  with  pure 
carborundum  wheel),  1. 

Stone,  carbonmdum  No.  106,  8  by  2  by  1,  double- 
laced  combination,  2. 

Drawshaves  (8-inch,  Witherby  or  equivalent),  2. 

Spirit  level  (No.  0, 24-inch,  Stanley  or  equivalent),!. 

Hack  saws  (12-inch,  No.  4  Disston  or  equivalent),  6. 

Glue  pot,  1. 

Glue,  supply  of. 

Screws  of  all  sizes. 

Screw  eyes. 

Mitre  box.  Goddell  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass., 
30-inch  saw,  1. 

Axe  (forestry),  1. 

Orange  shellac,  1  gallon. 


Wood  alcohol,  1  gallon. 

Varnish,  1  gallon. 

Saws,  1  set. 

Saw  fUes  (14  pt.,  10  pt.,  3  8-inch  flat 

Dowel  pin  (sheet  steel)  cutter,  1. 

Files,  1  each,  wood  hasp,  flat  |  round;  rattail,  4. 

Work  benches  (6  double  or  12  single.  Long  beoditt 

on  side  of  room  preferred. 
Three-foot  clamps,  3. 
Monkey  wrench,  1. 
Pliers,  1  pair. 
Stilson  wrench,  1. 
Tin  shears,  1  pair. 
Hack  saw,  1. 

Letters  and  numerals,    Lumber,  1  each. 
Coping  saw,  1. 
Boards,  white  pine,  12  feet  by  12  by  1  inch,rou|^ 

10. 
Pieces,  white  pine,  12  feet  by  6  by  2  inches,  rough, 

3. 
Boards,  white  oak,  12  feet  by  12  by  1  inch,  rough. 

5. 
Pieces,  white  oak,  12  feet  by  6  by  2  inches,  rough, 

2. 
Pieces,  white  oak,  12  feet  by  3  by  3  hiches,  roug^  2. 
Boards,  white  pine,  10  feet  by  }  by  8 inches,  roughs. 


VEGETABLE   GARDENING   SUPPUE8   FOB   VOCATIONAL   SCHOOLS   AND    DEPABTMENT8  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 


Spade,  1. 

Kakcs  (iron),  2. 

Hces,  3. 

Wheelhce.    Combination  seeder,  1. 

Old  store  boxes  (for  making  flats). 

„  *J ,  .        [Lumber,  sash,  etc.,  for  same. 
ColdftameJ  '        '       * 

Flats  for  germination  tests. 

Rotted  manure. 

Composted  soU. 

Vegetable  seeds  (all  kinds). 

Spotting  boards,  6. 

Wooden  dibbers,  6. 

Planting  sticks,  6. 

Watering  cans  (fine  rose)  (coarse  rose),  2. 


Sieves,  large  and  small  mesh,  2. 
Trowel,  1. 
Supply  of— 

Pot  labels. 

Bottles  or  slide  covers  for  seed  collections. 
(Pimch  and  binding  tape.) 

Rye  straw. 

Seed  catalogues. 
Paper  pots,  200. 
Fertilizer  sample  set. 
Fertilizers. 

Small  amount  of  land  for  stock  crops. 
Verg  desirable — 

A  lean-to  greenhouse. 


FARM  CROPS  SUPPLIES  POR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND   DEPARTMENTS  OP  AGRIOULTURB. 

Many  of  these  supplies  should  be  gathered  during  the  summer,  properly  dried,  and  stored  away  Ibr 
class  use. 


Germination  boxes  28  by  14  by  3  inches  (inside 
dimensions). 

Grains,  supply  of. 

Ear  com— Tyi)es  and  varieties,  supply  of. 
Supply  5  cars  to  each  pupil. 

Smooth  wheat,  1  sheaf. 

Bearded  wheat,  1  sheaf 

Oats  (side  oats  and  spreading),  1  sheaf. 

Sample  plants. 

Seed  of  each  legume  (kept  in  quart  Jars),  1  quart. 

Mouse-proof  storage  box  or  some  cans  with  covers. 

Samples  of  6  types  of  com. 

Samples  of  varieties  of  grains. 

CoUection  of  weeds.    (Bulletin  586,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.) 

Collection  of  weed  seeds. 


Compound  microscope. 

Quart  Jars,  1  dozen. 

Small  platform  scales. 

Tripod  magnifiers. 

Several  varieties  of  potatoes. 

Biker  mounts  (for  diseases). 

Wad  cutter  (10  gauge). 

Pasteboard. 

Paste  tape. 

Glass  (3}  by  4^  inches). 

Formalin. 

Water  heater. 

Thermometer. 

Muslin,  5  yards. 

Blotter  paper,  6  squares. 
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KBQUIRED   LANDSCAPE   GARDENING    EQUIPMENT   FOR   VOCATIONAL    SCHOOLS    AND   D^ 

PA&THENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


RoIlDg  pens,  12. 

Irrtgultf  curves,  6. 

Hiakis*k  drawing  ink  (black),  6  bottles. 

Biggins'^  drawing  ink  (red),  2  bottles. 

Drawing  paper. 

Tradng  doth. 

Blueprint  (Tame  and  paper. 

TrMpraner,  1. 

Eedfe  clipper,  1. 

Two-hand  shears,  1. 


Pruning  shears,  3. 

60-foot  tape  line,  1. 

lOO-foot  tape  line  (steel  graduated  to  iieet    and 

tenths),  1. 
Mallets  (3-pound),  4. 
Gouges  (Mnch),  outside  bevel,  4. 
Chisels  (l^inch),  heavy,  4. 
Hand  axe,  1. 
Pruning  saws,  N.  Y.  S.  pnrner,  3. 


Small  protractors,  2. 
Tbamb  tacks. 
Shrubs  and  seeds. 


BX7LDS  AND  CUTTINGS. 


Verjf  iesirablf: 

Plane  table  and  alidade. 
Wheelbarrow. 


REQUIRED  FRUrr-GROWlNO  EQUIPMENT  FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Spray  materials: 
Lime. 
Sulphur. 

Copper  sulphate. 

Paris  green. 

Arsenate  of  lead. 
Paints  for  wounds— Disinfectants. 
Disease  specimens. 
Additional. 

Lime  sulphur  cooker,  1. 


Grafting  knives  and  tools. 
Pruning  saws,  12. 
Ladder. 

One  knapsack  and  one  barrel  sprayer,  mounted. 
Typeaofnouks. 

Materials  for  wax  and  cord  or  twine. 
StoBS  and  seedlings. 

Packing  table  and  boxes  and  wrappers. 
Barrels  and  press. 
Toolsf  or  planting. 

Fruit  for  study  and  Judging  and  identifying. 
Paper  plates  for  exhibits: 

Apples. 

Pears. 

Peaches. 

drapes. 

Plums. 

Quinces. 

REQUIRED  ANIMAL-HUSBANDRY  EQUIPMENT  FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS   AND    DEPART- 
MENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Horseshoes— Heavy  and  light;   front  and  back; 

right  and  left. 
Chart  of  animals— Pennsylvania  Farmer. 
Feeding  rack. 
Clippers. 
Hoot  tester. 


Hoof  clippers. 

Rasp. 

(?reolin. 

Oil-soap-spongc-emcry  cloth. 

Sample  of  feeds. 


EQX7IPMENT  OF  DAIRY  LABORATORY  FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

Twelve  students'  apparatus. 


Cream»parators  (not  over  400  pounds  capacity),  3. 
Barrel  cbums  (not  over  ^-gallon  capacity),  3. 
Tattle  batter  worker,  1. 
Cream  scales,  (1-bottIe,  graduated  9,  10,  and  18 

grams),  2. 
Bippert  (1  quart),  4. 


Shotgun  cans  (12-quart),  0. 

(^hatiHion  milk  scales  (30  pounds  graduated  in 

20th),  1. 
Hand  tester  (12-bottle,  closed),  1. 
Butter  paddles  or  spades  (4  by  6  inch),  6. 
Horse-hair  sievee  (8  inches  in  diameter),  2. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IKBrEUCTION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


DATBT  GLASSWARE   FOR   VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS   AND   DSPARTMBNTS   OF  AORIGULTURB. 

All  graduated   glassware  to  be  tooording  to  spectficatloiis    recommended   by  the  Official  Dairy 
Instructor's  Association  and  guaranteed  accurate. 


Ten  per  cent  milk  test  bottles,  2<iQMB. 

Nine-scam  i4nefa  M  per  cent  etmm  test  botties,  1 
doeen. 

17.6  CO.  pipettes,  3  doxen. 

Large-neck  6-otmoe  botttes,  with  corks,  4  dOHB. 

N.  H.4  O.  H.  bottle,  1. 

Acid  bottles  (10-14  ounce),  marked  "H^O*  Pal- 
son",  6. 

Acid  measures  (graduated  17.5  cc.  and  8.8  cc.),  1 
each. 

Skim-milk  bottles  (graduated  to  1/100  p«r  cent),  1 
dozen. 

Lactometers,  2  each. 

Burettes  (50  oc.,  with  pinob  cook,  gwrtmliHi  1/10 
percent),  2. 


Stands  for  above  burettes,  2. 

Dairy  themiMMUcs  {gnduated  accutatety  t«  211* 

F.), }  dozen. 
Trowbridge  plugs  for  milk,  4. 
Trowbridge  plugs  for  cream,  4. 
Pipettes  (25  cc.),  6. 

Ordinary  water  glasses  for  acid  tests,  6. 
Milk  bottles  brushes  for  test  bottles,  12. 
Wyandotte  cleanser. 
Scrubbing  brushes,  2. 
Waste  crocks  (5-gallon),  5. 
Carboy  commercial  pure  sulphuric  acid,  1.82  sp. 

gv.,  1. 
Alcohol  (05  per  cent),  1. 
Phenolphthalein,  2  ounces. 


DAIRY   APPARATUS    FOR    VOCATIONAL   SCHOOLS    AND    DEPARTMBNTS  OF  AORICULTURB. 


Dairy  apparatus  can  be  secured  from  the  foUowfag 
concerns: 
D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  1907  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dairymen's  Supply  Co.,  1919  Market  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chester  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Cakes  &  iJurger,  Cattataugus,  N.  Y. 
A.  H.  Barber  Creamery  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  Tit 


DAIRY  GLASSWARE. 


Dairy  glassware  can  be  secured  from  the  following 
concerns: 
Louis  F.  Nafis,  544  Washington  Boulorard 
Chicago,  111. 


Wagner  Class  Works,  695-697  Ernst  132d  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Also  from  any  of  the  companies  mentioaed 

above  under  dairy  apparatus. 


REQUIRED    FORGE     EQUIPMENT    FOR    VOCATIONAL    SCHOOLS     AND     DEPARTMENTS     OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

For  23  Students. 


Approximate  cost. 

Forges,  4 $120.00 

Hot  chisel  (IJ-inch),! 40 

Cold  chisel  (lHnch),l 40 

Flatters  (2-inch),  2. 90 

Swage  (H°ch  top),  1 40 

Swage  (Hoch  l^ottom),  1 50 

Heading  tools  (Hnch),  4 2.40 

Punches  (i-lnch),  2 70 

Hardies  (IHnch),  6 2.70 

Center  punches,  4 60 

Steel  squares,  4 1.00 

Vallpeen  (16-ounce),  4 2.40 

Flat  poen  (32-ounce),4 2.40 

Sledge  (8-pound),  1 72 

Blacksmith  vises  (45-inch),  2 0. 90 


Approximate  cost. 
Anvils  (100-pound),  4 $30.00 


Tongs  (i-lnch),  4 

Tongs  (1-inch),  4 

Tongs  (J-inch),  4. 

Tongs  ( J-inch),  4 

Volt  tongs  (j-inch),  4. 
Volttongs  (1-inch),  4. 
Volt  tongs  (V-lnch),  4. 
Volt  tongs  (J-inch),  4. 

Shovels,  4 

Pokers,  4 

Flat-files  (12-inch),  2. 


L20 
1.40 
L40 
L80 


4.00 
.80 
.50 


1S7.52 


Desirable. 

Hand  drill 

Taps  and  dies  (1  set)  or  screw  plate 6.00  i  Horseshoe  punch,  I. 


9.50  I  Grovcr,  1, 


FORGING    PROJECTS    FOR    VOCATIONAL   SCHOOLS   AND    DEPARTMENTS    OF   AGRICULTURE. 


Open  link. 

Pipe  hook  or  cleft  graft  wedge. 

Meat  hook. 

Hay  hook. 

Chain  hook  or  clevis. 

Gate  h-v^k. 

Right  angle  brace. 

Upset  bolt  head. 


Chain  links  and  ring,  3. 

Splice  weld. 

Welded  bolt  head. 

Whiffletree  hook. 

Chisel. 

Cape  chisel. 

Horseshoe— Turn  heels  and  weld  on  toe  calk. 
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FARM  MECHANICS   FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS   AND  DEPARTMENTS    OP  AQRICITLITmE. 


Sotdertng  and  tinning. 

Soldering  copper,  H  pounds. 

Sal  ammoniac  (solid  preferred). 

rtnx  (some  kind). 

tmnet  snips  (No.  9). 

Ban  Peers  hammer  (light). 

Old  tin  can. 

Galrtnised  iron. 

WashboHets. 

Enameled  irare. 

XiDc  utensils. 

Ttn  (20  tin)  (1  sheet  of  20  by  28),  for  four  people. 

Bottles  and  brashes  for  flax. 

Pipe  vise  <No.l),l. 

Small  pipe  cotter  for  34D0h  p^M,  1. 

Sitjtcto  and  dies,  1  oompletosat. 

Sperm  oil,  1  can. 

Pipe  reamer  for  1^-inch  pipe,  1. 

Pipes  and  fittings. 

Babbiting  of  bearings. 

l«dle  (large  sixe). 

Shafting  and  bearings. 


Twine  (heavy,  smooth). 

Cardboard. 

(Hay. 

Scraping  tools. 

Wooden  plug  for  oil  hole. 

Level  (carpenter's). 

Plamb  bob. 

Chalk. 

Belt  lacing. 

BeH(6inch),l. 

Belt  (4  inch),  1. 

Belt  (3  inch),  1.  • 

Rope,  tying: 

Ten  feet  of  ^bich  rope  for  each  student. 

Two-inch  pipe  to  tie  around. 

One  level  and  one  plane  table  and  Aledaide. 
Chaining  100  feet  steel  t^M. 
Crating  and  boxing. 
Drain  tile: 

Pour-horsepower  gas  engine  for  shop,  with 
shafting  for  ripsaw,  crosscut  saw,  lathe 
grindstone,  chums,  etc. 


Vocational  Agricultural  School  Books. 

The  following  Mat  of  books  has  been  passed  npoa  by  the  i^xibook  committee  of  the  yearly  oonferenoe 
(1916)  to  be  used  in  the  vocational  agricultural  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

1W  numbers  1,  S,  and  3  following  the  names  of  the  books  will  signify  first,  second,  and  third  choice. 
9(i&: 

Sdls  and  Soil  Fertility.    Whitstone  and  Walstcr.    Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

By  Lyvn  and  Pippin  (3).    MMsmUlan,  New  Yoiic 

By  HoAt  and  Burkett  (3). 
Ponhry: 

Poultry  Keepfaig(l).    liswis.    Lippineott&Co.,Phihu!lelphia,Pa. 

Poultry  Produotion.    Lii^»incott.    Lea  A  Fcbinger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Forestry: 

Fsm  W«odlot.   Chauney.    Maomillan  Co.,  New  York. 

By  Moon  and  Brown  (2).    John  WUey  &  Sons. 
Shop: 

Farm  Shopwork.    Brayce  and  Mayne.    American  Book  Co. 
Firm  crops; 

Fidd  Crops.    Livingstone.    Macmillan  Co. 

lUdCSfops.   Wibon  and  Warburton  (3).    Webb  Publishing  Co. 
Vegetal)le  gardening: 

Beginners*  Garden  Book.    Frendi.    Macmillan  Co. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (2).    Orcen.    Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dairying: 

MiBc  and  Its  Products  (1).    Wing.    Macmillan  Co. 

Dairy,  Cattle,  and  Mnk  Productions  (2).    Eckles.    Macmillan  Co. 

Dairy  Labontery  MancaL    E.  L.  Anthony.    J(dm  Wiley  &  Son.i 
Thiii  growing: 

Principles  of  Froit  Growing.    Bailey  (1).    Revised  edition.    Macmillan  Co. 

Popular  Fruit  Growing.    8.  B.  Green  (2)     Webb  Publishing  Co. 
Fertilizers: 

Fertilizers.    Vorhoes.    Macmillan  Co. 
AalBalht»baiMiry: 

Aaifaal  Hoabendry  lor  Sduwls.    Harper.    Macmillan  Co. 
taodscape  gardening: 

Committee  oonld  make  no  positive  recommendation.    Each  individual  will  have  to  select  a  book  from 
the  following  Itat  that  most  nearly  meets  his  conditions  and  ideas: 
Manual  of  Gardening.    Bailoy.    Macmillan  Co. 
Landscape  Gardening.    Maynard.    J(^n  Wiley  &  Son. 
Rural  Improvement.    Waugh.    Onuoge  Judd  Ck>. 

What,  Where,  When,  and  How  to  Plant,    (Free.)    By  E.  E.  Bohlandcr  Nursery.    Tippecanoe 
City,  Ohio. 


t  This  "*»""«»  is  to  be  used  by  the  fellows  who  h&re  a  school  creamery  and  gi\'e  a  course  In  but  ler  7 
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Rural  law: 

Law  for  the  American  Farmer.    Macmillan  Co. 
Farm  bookkeeping: 

Bex^I  and  Nichols.    American  Book  Co.    The  correspondence  course  at  State  College. 
Farm  management: 

Farm  management.    Andrew   Boss.    Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAW  BOOKS. 

1.  Law  for  the  American  Farmer.    JohnB.  Qreen.    Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

2.  Commercial  Law.    Tiffany's  Handbook  on  Law  of  Sales.    West  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Ifinn. 

This  last  company  publishes  any  law  books  that  may  be  desired. 

SHORT  OUTLINE  OP  COURSE  GIVEN  HERE. 


1.  Division  of  law. 

2.  Courts— the  dassificatloT}  of  courts. 

3.  Property— kinds  of  property.    (Important.) 

4.  Deeds.    (Important.) 

5.  Mortgages.    (Important.) 

6.  Boundaries. 


7.  Fixtures. 

8.  Express  licenses— trespass  etc 

9.  Relation  of  landlord  to  tenant. 

10.  Sales,  on  shipment,  etc. 

11.  Warranties. 


VERMONT. 

According  to  Pl'of.  F.  B.  Jenks,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  "the 
State  has  been  fortunate  in  that  there  have  been  no  compulsory  laws 
such  as  has  been  passed  in  a  number  of  States  requiring  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  every  school  without  first  allowing  time  for  the 
teachers  to  prepare  for  it/'  A  great  many  schools  in  Vermont  aro 
now  making  some  attempt  to  teach  agriculture  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  The  development  along  this  line  in  the  high 
schools  and  academies  has  been  quite  rapid.  In  1913-14  there  Were 
only  4  schools  employing  a  specially  trained  agricultural  teacher. 
In  1914-15  there  were  9;  in  1916-13  there  were  15,  and  during  the 
present  year  (1916-17)  there  are  23. 

LEGISLATION. 

An  act  of  1912  provided  for  State  aid  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture, 
domestic  economy,  and  manual  training  in  the  following  manner: 

A  town  maintainiDg  a  high  school  of  the  first  class  may  provide  for  and  maintain 
courses  or  departments  in  manual  training,  domestic  economy,  or  agriculture,  with 
special  instructors  therefor,  and  if  such  courses  or  departments  have  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  if,  for  instruction  in  any  of  these 
courses  or  departments  in  a  school  year,  not  less  than  |600  has  been  paid  in  salaries, 
*  *  *  the  auditor  of  accounts,  on  certificate  of  the  State  board  of  education,  shall 
draw  an  order  for  $200  for  each  course  or  department  so  maintained. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  four  schools  oflFered  coiu^es  in  agriculture  imder 
this  act.  The  act  also  provides  that  the  school  boards  in  the  various 
towns  in  a  supervision  imion  may  unite  to  employ  such  special  in- 
structors under  the  same  conditions  as  the  individual  town.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  no  such  \mion  has  been  formed. 

An  act  of  1915,  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  has  made  possible  a  more  rapid  and  more  ex- 
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tended  advancement  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture^  although  it  pro- 
vides no  specific -sum  for  this  purpose.  The  following  excerpts  give 
the  main  features  of  this  act: 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  JUNIOR  AND   SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  board  of  education  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  directors  in  the  towns 
coDCCfned,  divide  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State,  now  existing  or  hereinafter  to 
be  established,  into  two  classes:  (a)  Junior  high  schools,  having  a  four-year  course; 
and  (6)  senior  high  schools,  having  a  six-year  course. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

JfainUnance. — ^A  junior  high  school  may  be  maintained  in  any  town,  unless  by 
arrangement  an  academy  in  a  town  is  in  effect  made  the  public  school  thereof,  where 
the  number  of  secondary  school  pupils  to  be  conveniently  accommodated  shall 
reasonably  warrant  it;  but  no  academy  shall  be  regarded  as  the  public  high  school 
of  a  town,  except  upon  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Courses, — ^Elach  junior  high  school  shall  have  a  four-year  course,  flexible  in 
character,  designed  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  who  have  completed  an  elementary 
course  of  not  less  than  six  years,  and  suitable  to  the  number  and  needs  of  local  pupils; 
and  the  State  board  of  education  shall  arrange  for  a  course  of  study,  including 
vocational  opportunities  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  com- 
munities. In  any  town  where  a  junior  high  school  is  established  the  State  board 
of  education  shall  make  the  necessary  readjustment  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
dementary  schools. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Establishment. — ^Wherever  necessity  requires  and  the  school  directors  approve  there 
stay  be  as  many  central  and  readily  accessible  senior  high  schools,  articulating  directly 
with  all  neighboring  junior  high  schools,  as  the  number  of  pupils  desiring  the  advanced 
instruction  given  only  in  this  class  of  schools  shall  reasonably  demand.  The  number 
and  location  of  such  schools,  and  the  regions  to  be  served  thereby,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  said  board  may  designate  an  academy  as  a 
senior  high  school. 

Courses. — ^Each  senior  high  school  shall  have  (a)  a  four-year  junior  course  of  study 
as  in  the  junior  high  school,  and  (6)  a  two-year  senior  course  of  study  in  advance  of  the 
jumOT"  course  of  study,  appropriate  to  the  youth  of  17  to  19  years  of  age,  who  are  fitting 
for  college,  or  are  completing  a  course  of  general  education,  or  are  seeking  advanced 
vocational  education. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

In  junior  high  schools. — Junior  high  schools  shall  include,  in  accordance  yrith.  such 
directions  and  regulations  as  to  courses,  teachers,  and  equipment  as  the  State  board 
of  education  may  prescribe,  within  their  courses  of  study  a  vocational  course  in  one 
Of  two  of  the  following  subjects:  Agriculture,  manual  arts,  commercial  subjects  or 
domestic  science,  appropriate  to  the  needs  and  environment  of  the  particular  school. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  vocational  courses  in  junior  high  schools  shall  be  borne 
by  the  towns  in  which  such  schools  are  respectively  located;  and  the  State  board  of 
education  shall  annually,  from  the  funds  hereinafter  appropriated,  apportion  such  sums 
to  reimburse  the  towns  for  such  expense  as  will  tend  fairly  to  equalize  the  facilities 
afforded  by  such  courses  and  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  same,  and  the  State  board 
of  education  may  provide,  for  use  in  connection  with  said  schools  and  at  the  expense 
d  the  StAte,  such  land  as  may  be  required  for  suitable  instruction  in  gardening  and 
other  appropriate  study  in  agriculture. 
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In  senior  high  st^iooU, — ^Senun*  iiigh  schools  shall  incdude  within  their  counes  of  studjr 
vocational  cpiirses  as  follows:  (a)  In  the  four-year  junior  di\dsion  there  shall  be  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  such  directions  and  regulations  as  to  courses,  teachers,  and 
equipment  as  the  State  board  of  education  may  prescribe,  vocational  courses  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  Agriculture,  manual  arte,  commercial  subjects  or 
domestic  science,  appropriate  for  pupils  from  12  to  16  years  of  age.  (6)  In  the  two- 
year  senior  division  there  shall  be  maintained  advanced  vDcational  coimeB  in  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  subdivision  (a)  hereofi  appropriate  for  pupils  qualified  for 
admission  thereto,  and  the  State  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  the  requiienientB 
for  such  admission,  and  (c)  the  State  board  of  education  shall  prescribe  and  sup^vise 
the  vocational  courses  in  senior  high  schools  and  appoint  the  teachers  therefor. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  vocationai  conrseB  in  senior  high  schools  shall  annually 
be  apportioned  by  the  State  board  of  education  between  the  State  and  the  town  served 
by  such  schools,  and  among  said  towns  in  such  manner  as  will  tend  fairly  to  equalize 
the  facilities  afforded  by  such  courses  and  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  same;  and  th^ 
State  board  of  education  may  provide,  for  use  in  connection  with  these  said  schools 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  such  land  as  may/be  required  for  suitable  instruction 
in  gardening  and  other  appropriate  study  in  agriculture. 

An  act  of  the  1917  l^islattire  prordded  for  the  transfer  of  a  special 
school  of  f^colture  located  at  Randolph,  and  one  at  Lyndonville, 
from  the  State  board  of  agrictdture  to  the  State  board  of  education, 
so  that  the  two  should  now  become  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  State  and  will  be  administered  through  the  office  of  the  com« 
missioner  of  education. 

QUALIFICATIONS   AND  DUTIES  OF  TEACHER  OF  AGEICULTUBE. 

1.  Hie  teacher  of  agriculture  must  be  a  man  who  is  a  graduate  of 
an  agricultural  college  or  who  possesses  equivalent  education  and  who 
has  had  practical  farm  experience  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  inter- 
pret local  conditions. 

2.  He  must  be  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education. 

3.  He  must  see  that  each  boy  carries  out  some  home  project  which 
will  cover  an  entire  season. 

4.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  he  be  engaged  for  the  entire  year,  and 
that  during  the  summer  months  he  shall  devote  his  time  to  the 
supervision  of  home  projects,  cooperating  with  the  local  county  agent 
and  the  State  leader  in  charge  of  boys'  and  girls'  dub  work.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  four  weeks  vacation  be  granted  at  such  time 
as  will  least  int^ere  with  his  work. 

The  commiaaioner  of  education  of  Vermont  says:  * 

The  oi^ganization  within  the  junior  high  schoob  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individual  communities.  If  boys  and  girls  must  leave  school  in  order  to 
become  wage  earners^  M  is  eflsentiai  that  we  provide  work  euch  as  to  avoid  their 
feeling  in  later  life  that  they  wasted  even  the  time  they  did  spend  in  achooL  In  the 
rural  communities  much  of  the  boy^s  work  will  hinge  about  agdculture*  and  the 
girls  will  in  turn  deal  with  the  aftairs  of  the  household.  Stud^its  within  these  schools 
will  receive  no  less  instruction  in  arithmetic,  English,  and  the  sciences.  They  will, 
however,  study  with  some  purpose,  and  thus  they  will  better  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  subjects  taught.    In  these  schools  the  way  must  be  kept  open  fdr  those 
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«k>  will  eveatiuUly  go  to  coll^e»  but  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  nutny 
liU  fiever  reach  such  institutiDns,  and  they  too  are  entitled  to  the  best  the  State 
can  offer. 

CURRICULUM  INCLUDING  AGRICULTURAL  COLTISE. 

The  agricultxiTal  course  consists  of  four  years  of  work  and  is 
intoided  to  give  a  boy  wbose  education  ceases  with  the  high  school 
an  opportunity  to  secure  something  oi  a  practical  nature  while  in 
school  It  also  giyes  the  boy  who  is  preparing  for  college  an  oppor- 
tttnity  to  supplaneiit  his  cultural  knowledge  with  some  useful  infor- 
mation Uirou|^  the  election  of  agricultural  subjects.  The.  agri- 
eultoal  course  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  school  curriculum 
ts  the  En^Ssh  or  Latin  courses. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  course  the  student  receives  approxi- 
mately one  hour  of  training  each  day  through  the  means  of  recita- 
tioDs,  laboratory  work,  and  field  d^nonstrations.  Home  projects 
in  tgiiculture  are  carried  on  by  each  student  during  the  summer 
▼•cation  whtti  he  applies  the  knowledge  gained  during  the  school 
]«ar.    A  school  d«3[ionstration  plat  is  conducted  by  some  of  these 

8(^0(^. 

The  following  course  will  show  the  agricultural  subjects  studied 
(those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  being  required),  and  their  place 
among  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  as  offered  at  the  Brandon 
Higfa  School: 


Tint  Tear, 


•AideDt  history. 

Physiology  and  botany. 

Algebra. 
•Elements  of  agriculture. 

Second  Year, 


^Bofls  and  crops  (fall). 
"DHrying  (winter). 
^Tcgetable  ganleaing  (^>ring). 

FrcDdi,  1. 

Suopean  history. 

niyuology  and  botany. 

Geometry. 

QcTBiin,  1. 


Third  Tear. 
•Engiidi. 
♦Livestock  (ftdl). 
*  Feeds  and  feeding  (winter). 
*Fniit  growing  (spring). 
♦Chemistry. 

French,  1. 

German,  2. 

Common  law. 

Geometry. 

French,  2. 

Fourth   Year. 
♦English. 

♦Farm  mechanics  (fall). 
♦Farm  management  (winter  and  spring). 

French,  2. 

French,  3. 
♦Phvsics. 

Common  law. 
♦BusineBB  English. 


ORLEANS   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Tb»  agricultural  course  in  the  Orleans  High  School  has  been 
iibeted  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  a  good  example  of  the 
ponibihties  of  a  well-developed  four-year  course  in  agriciilture  in 
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a  typical  Vermont  town  with  a  population  of  1,131  and  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $863,960.  Orleans  is  composed  of  a  central  village 
surromided  by  farms.  The  village  is  prosperous  and  bustling  and 
contains  the  type3  of  business  activities  common  to  many  Vermont 
towns,  the  lumber  industry  perhaps  being  the  most  important.  ^The 
surrounding  fanning  region  is  excellent  and  marks  the  community  as 
primarily  an  agricultural  one. 

The  problem  of  the  school  board  in  1914  was  not  in  the  quahty  of 
the  work  done  in  the  school,  but  was  rather  a  twofold  problem  of  a 
different  nature.  During  the  three  years  preceding,  the  average 
attendance  in  high  school  was  only  35  out  of  a  total  average  attend- 
ance of  232  for  the  same  period.  To  increase  high-school  attend- 
ance and  thus  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  school  system 
was  the  first  problem. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  high-school  students  have  come  from  the 
districts  outlying,  mostly  children  of  farmers.  The  old  type  of  high 
school  offered  to  these  children  httle  except  courses  designed  to  pr^ 
pare  for  collie.  To  oflfer  to  these  boys  and  girls  a  kind  of  instruction 
which  would  link  the  school  with  their  homes  and  give  them  a  broader 
outlook  upon  life  was  the  second  problem. 

Reports  of  the  study  of  agriculture  in  other  schools  led  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  E.  L.  Erwin,  to  beUeve  that 
the  solution  of  the  second  problem  would  go  far  toward  solving  the 
first  problem;  that  is,  to  broaden  the  course  of  study  and  to  utilize 
the  things  of  common  experience  in  the  formation  of  this  course 
would,  it  was  thought,  increase  high-school  attendance  and  thus 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  school  system. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  estabUsh  an  agricultural  course^ 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  district  was  instructed  to  engage  a 
principal. 

The  school  officials  secured  a  principal  trained  for  agricultural 
work  and  who  had  actual  experience  in  organizing  and  putting  upon 
a  paying  basis  a  school  farm.  The  principal,  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  experiment,  consented  to  come  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  be  given  free  rein  and  at  least  $1,000  to  equip  a  school  farm. 
He  agreed  to  stay  for  at  least  three  years.  The  successful  outcome 
of  the  school  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  school  board  in  accepting  these 
conditions. 

Alter  the  foregoing  brief  description  of  preliminary  matters,  it  will 
perhaps  be  well  to  put  once  more  concretely  the  purposes  of  the  prin- 
cipal. 

1.  To  make  the  agriculture  and  home  economics  training  a  part  of 
a  course  which  will  give  the  pupils  an  insight  into  as  many  occupa^ 
tions  as  possible,  and  thus  enable  them  the  better  to  choose  their  life 
work. 
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2.  To  offer  to  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  possible  an  idea  of  agri- 
enltnre  as  one  of  the  elements  of  a  broad  education  fitting  for  any 
profession. 

3.  To  offer  to  such  boys  and  girls  as  desire  it  a  chance  to  learn  agri- 
culture as  a  profession. 

4.  To  build  up  in  a  small  high  school  an  agriculture  equipment, 
including  a  school  farm,  for  less  than  $1,000  and  to  make  it  pay  its 
way  when  once  established. 

The  work  in  agriculture  centers  around  the  school  farm.  The  prin- 
cipal was  offered  by  the  directors  his  choice  of  two  pieces  of  land,  the 
one  a  most  fertile  tract  of  6  acres  somewhat  distant  from  the  school 
and  the  other  a  plat  of  about  2  acres,  consisting  mostly  of  swampy 
land  directly  back  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  principal  chose  the 
latter  plat  of  2  acres  because  of  its  accessibility  and  because  of 
the  opportunity  to  improve  it.  Through  a  generous  gift  of  part  of 
the  land  by  two  pubUc-spirited  citizens  this  plat  was  secured  and  is 
now  owned  by  the  town  as  part  of  the  school  property. 

The  boys  at  once  set  about  clearing  the  land  of  rocks,  stimips,  and 
willow  bushes  and  finished  it  at  an  expense  of  $8.25.  The  school 
board  then  voted  $200  for  tile-draining  the  land.  The  boys  bor- 
rowed surveymg  mstruments,  and  with  them  laid  out  the  farm,  ran 
the  lines  of  their  draining  trenches  and  assisted  in  the  ditching,  the 
lajring  and  joining  of  the  tile,  and  had  a  hand  in  every  process  con- 
cerned.    This  was  finished  at  a  cost  of  $197.97. 

A  plan  of  the  farm  was  now  made  from  the  surveys  and  after 
careful  study  the  following  divisions  were  decided  upon  as  being 
the  best  arrangement  for  a  Vermont  farm:  (1)  Orchard,  (2)  forest, 
(3)  rotation  plat,  (4)  potato  plat,  (5)  grass  plat,  (6)  museum  garden, 
and  (7)  kitchen  garden  for  grades. 

The  orchard  and  nursery  first  claimed  the  attention  of  another 
class.  A  plat  200  by  90  feet  has  been  set  apart  for  the  orchard. 
The  class  spent  some  time  in  studying  the  subject  and  especially  in 
ascertaining  the  varieties  of  fruits  best  suited  for  the  region.  They 
then  drew  a  plan  of  the  orchard,  staked  out  the  ground,  and  dug  the 
holes  for  the  trees.  The  stock  was  ordered  from  a  fruit  nursery.  It 
was  decided  to  have  permanent  trees,  and  fillers,  and  to  plant  small 
fruits  between  the  rows. 

The  class  set  out  in  the  nursery  all  the  stock  which  was  left.  In  the 
spring  the  class  sprayed  the  trees,  did  work  in  budding  and  grafting 
Mid  replaced  from  the  nursery  aU  varieties  which  had  died  during  the 
winter.  This  orcharding  was  done  entirely  by  the  boys  and  at  a  cost 
of  $27.80. 

During  the  winter  the  class  studied  forestry  and  in  the  spring 
staked  out  their  forest.  From  the  Vermont  State  Nursery,  through 
tiie  kindness  of  the  State  forester,  the  class  obtained  the  spruce,  pine. 
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hemlock;  and  cedar  trees  which  it  had  decided  to  plant  and  the  forest 
was  set  out.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  forestry  class  as  an 
Arbor  Day  exercise  replaced  the  dead  trees  from  the  nursery  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  school  children  of  the  community.  The  school 
forest  was  planted  entirely  by  the  boys  and  at  a  cost  of  $2  for  express 
charges  cm  the  trees. 

The  rotation  plat  was  staked  out  and  after  study  the  following 
rotation  of  crops  was  determined  upon:  Com,  potatoes,  oats,  and 
grass  for  two  years.  The  crops  were  planted,  cultivated,  and  partly 
harvested  by  the  boys. 

A  museum  [^t  was  laid  out;  tikis  was  divided  into  38  small  divi- 
stous,  each  containing  a  grain  or  vegetable  which  the  pupil  having 
charge  of  the  same  wished  to  study.  The  museum  plat  was  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  and  the  piipils  were  allowed  to  plant 
in  it  whatever  they  pleased. 

The  remaining  division  of  the  school  farm  was  utilised  as  kitchen 
gardens  for  the  grades.  There  were  four  of  these  gardens,  each  40  by 
60  feet,  and  they  were  planted  and  cared  for  by  the  pupils  of  the 
grades  under  the  direction  of  and  with  the  as^stance  of  the  high- 
school  students.  The  products  were  taken  by  the  children  to  their 
homes.  These  kitchen  gardens  tiius  served  a  double  purpose:  Firsts 
to  interest  the  children  in  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  second,  to 
give  the  high-€chool  boys  an  opportunity  to  use  their  t^idning. 

Much  of  the  material  raked  has  been  given  away,  but  some  of  the 
products  of  the  school  farm  have  been  disposed  of  for  mon^  and 
this  money  turned  in  to  the  town  treasury.  But  more  important 
than  fi\  else,  the  school  farm  has  furnished  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Orleans  an  out-<rf-door  laboratory  for  the  study  of  these  things  which 
are  most  closely  related  to  the  life  di  the  average  Vermont  child. 

A  greenhouse  was  part  of  the  equipment  which  the  principal  had 
in  mind,  and  at  his  request  the  school  board  appropriated  $4()0  to 
^"ect  one.    The  subject  was  thoroughly  studied  in  the  classroom,  and 
complete  plans  for  a  15  by  30  foot  lean-to  greenhouse  were  discussed 
and  drafted  by  the  boys.     The  class  then  listed  all  materials  and 
equipment  needed  and  secured  prices  on  the  same  from  local  firms. 
After  comparing  prices,  the  material  was  ordered.     Because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  workmen  from  the  town  were  engaged  to  «:ect 
the  greenhouse,  but  the  boys  took  an  active  part  in  each  of  the 
building  processes — cem^it  work,  carpentry,  glazing,  plumbing,  and 
wiring*    The  greenhouse  was  built  adjoining  a  building  belonging  to 
the  school,  uid  the  class  prepared  the  cid  building,  in  which  tl^ 
heating  plant  was  to  be  installed,  by  excavating,  making  a  cement 
foundation  for  the  boil^,  and  cutting  doors  and  necessary  openix^s. 

The  greenhouse  is  used  as  a  winter  laboratory.     Radishes,  let- 
tooe,    cueumbecB,    tomatoes,    flowefs,    etc.,    are    cultivated.     Bee 
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cultore  b  iH*de  a  part  of  the  couiBe,  and  tka  equipment  includes 
a  8wann  of  bees.  All  the  space  in  the  greenhouse  is  utilized.  Under 
the  beocfafis  chickens  are  kept  in  coops,  thus  making  broody's  imnec- 
essar  J.  Exp^imenta  of  various  kinds  are  carried  on  in  the  green- 
house. Soils  are  analyzed,  the  value  of  various  kinds  of  f^tilizers 
is  determined,  the  pollenization  of  plants  is  studied,  and  many  other 
activities  are  taken  up.  The  value  of  the  greenhouse  as  a  winter 
laboratory  is  very  great. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  farm,  the  products  of  the  greenhouse  are  sold. 
Early  vegeteUea  find  a  ready  market  among  the  tawiispeo|de.  Much 
is  given  away.  The  greenhouse  is  cared  fw  by  the  dass,  and  espe^ 
cially  by  one  boy,  who  has  a  very  attractive  room  near  the  boiler 
and  who  has  charge  of  the  heating.  The  total  cost  of  the  greenhouse, 
including  all  equipment,  was  $448.12. 

in  order  to  study  dairying  in  a  practical  way,  the  boys  felt  the  need 
of  a  laboratory.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  equip  a  dairy  room  in 
the  bas^nent  ot  the  schoolhoose.  PermisfiicHi  was  secured  from  the 
school  board,  and  960  was  voted  to  defray  the  expense.  This  w<H*k, 
as  in  all  other  projects,  was  lai^y  done  by  the  boys,  indudii^ 
carpentry,  cement  work,  and  plimibing.  A  small  nxmx  was  f  urmshed 
and  equipped  as  follows:  Two  separators  (loaned  by  separator  com- 
panies), milk  cooler,  chum,  butter  worker, 43heese  vat,  press,  and  oth^ 
necessary  utensils,  furnished  by  local  creamery  at  cost. 

The  total  cost  of  the  dairy  room,  covering  both  building  and  equip- 
mmt,  was  t62.03. 

IVainii^  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  is  given, 
aid  such  other  practical  work  as  is  connected  with  dairying. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  school  plant  is  a  poxdtry  house. 
Much  interest  in  poultry  raising  evinced  itself  among  the  boys,  and 
it  was  decided  to  ask  the  school  board  for  a  poultry  house.  Tlie 
iNMurd  voted  for  this  purpose  $75.  Plans  were  drawn  for  a  house 
12  by  24  feet,  8  feet  high  in  front  and  4  feet  high  in  the  rear. 
There  are  two  yards  12  by  60  feet,  with  doors  from  each  opening 
into  the  house.  The  material  was  estimated  and  pinrchased  by  the 
hoTB,  and  the  buildii^  has  been  ^itirdy  constructed  by  them.  It  is 
iitorestiiig  to  note  that  they  i^reed  during  the  spring  to  work  cer- 
tua  days  each  week  and  to  begin  the  day's  work  at  5  a.  m.,  and  work 
til  sdKxdtime.  Not  a  boy  failed  to  be  on  the  job  promptly  at  the 
fisMset. 

Manual  training  is  taught  not  as  a  separate  coiu*se,  but  in  correla^ 
iflQ  witii  every  subject.  In  the  different  projects  outhned  above, 
&s  1>est  possible  trfdtdng  in  carpentry,  plumbing,  glazing,  cement 
Wtttk,  and  repair  work  has  been  furnished.  The  boys  of  the  ninth 
sold  soap,  and  with  the  proceeds  bought  tools.  They  made 
t  boxes  for  the  greenhouse. 
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The  summary  of  cost  for  the  plant  and  equipment  is  as  follows: 

Clearing  of  land  and  plowing $8. 25 

Tile  draining 197.97 

Orchard 27.80 

Forest 2.20 

Greenhouse 448. 12 

Dairy  laboratory 62. 03 

Poultry  house  (estimated) 60. 00 

Total 806.37 

Last  year  if  the  one  item,  coal,  is  omitted,  the  farm  and  greenhouse 
showed  a  profit  of  $17.74  over  and  above  all  expenses. 

ANNUAL     VERMONT     STATE     BOYS'     AND     GIRLS'     AGRICULTURAL    AND 

INDUSTRIAL   EXPOSITION. 

The  first  plan  for  a  State  boys'  and  girls'  exposition  was  worked 
out  in  the  fall  of  1914  in  Windsor  County  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  when  a  successful  exposition  was  held  in  the  Ken- 
nedy arena  at  Windsor,  Vt.  The  following  year,  with  the  help  of  an 
appropriation  provided  by  the  legislature  and  the  cooperation  of 
various  organizations  and  the  State  board  of  education,  another  very 
successful  exposition  was  held  in  October,  1915,  on  the  fair  grounds 
at  Rutland,  Vt. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of 
Vermont  was  held  in  Burlington  during  the  week  of  the  third  expo- 
sition. The  main  object  of  these  expositions  is  to  arouse  more 
general  public  interest  in  vocational  education  and  industrial  train- 
ing. The  plan  is  for  such  schools  to  use  schoolroom  equipment, 
photographs,  charts,  and  signs,  to  illustrate  their  work  and  to  give 
with  groups  of  pupils  actual  classroom  demonstrations  of  such  pro- 
jects as  cooking,  garment  making,  baking,  canning,  basketry,  black- 
smithing,  butter  making,  mechanical  arts,  printing,  carpentry  work, 
electrical  work,  metal  work,  cement  work,  etc. 

SUPERVISION. 

Prior  to  1916  there  was  no  supervision  of  this  work  except  what 
was  done  by  the  department  of  agricultural  education  in  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  upon  its  own  initiative.  Early  in  1916,  how- 
ever, the  following  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Vermont : 

Memorandum  of  understandiiig  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  AgHcaltnral  Col- 
lege concerning  cooperation  in  the  promotion  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  household  economy 
iu  the  public  schools  of  Vermont. 

I.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  through  its  executive  officer,  the  CommiaBioner 
of  Education,  invites  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  cooperate  in  the  promotion 
of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  household  economy  in  the  public  schools  and  to 
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in  the  eapervincm  of  (a)  junior  high  schoob,  (6)  agriculture  and  household 
ecoQomy  in  all  other  high  schools,  and  (e)  (Hganization  and  encouragement  of  boys' 
lad  girk'  agiicultUTal  and  hoxne-makera'  clube  and  promotion  of  exhibits  of  products 
dsachclubs.  * 

II.  The  State  Agricultural  College  accepts  the  invitation  of  the  StiUe  Board  of 
Education  to  cooperate  in  the  irays  above  mentioned  and  agrees  throu^  the  depart- 
aent  of  agricultural  education  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  high-echool  work  to  the 
ioUowing  extent:  One  man  to  devote  one-half  of  his  time  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
one  woman  to  devote  one-half  (^  her  time  to  the  work  above  mentioned  under  (a)  and 
{h).  It  agrees  through  the  agricultural  extension  s^vice  to  assign  one  man  to  devote 
an  his  time  to  the  work  above  mentioned  under  (c)\ 

III.  All  representatives  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  who  assist  in  the  super- 
T^on  or  other  cooperative  woric  shall  repcM^  to  the  Commissioner  of  E^ducation  as 
occsaion  demands,  and  a  written  report  shall  be  presented  to  the  State  Commissioner 
d  Education  at  the  dose  of  the  school  year,  setting  forth  work  attempted  and  accom- 
fUbedf  together  witii  recommendations. 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Hills,  Dean. 

Mason  S.  Stone,  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Several  visits  are  made  to  each  school  during  the  year,  the  visite 
Tvjmg  from  one  to  several  days  in  length,  as  conditions  warrant. 

The  teachers  are  urged  to  keep  in  close  touch,  not  only  with  the 
oeniral  office,  but  with  each  other  through  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal visitation.  A  circular  letter  is  sent  to  each  school  about  once 
A  month  which  includes  reports  of  the  most  successful  woric  accom- 
I&hed.  Reports  of  the  visits  of  the  supervisor  are  placed  on  file 
m  the  commissioner's  office,  including  not  only  a  report  of  conditions, 
but  recommendations  made  to  teachers  and  superintendents  for 
isprovmnent.  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  records  of  work 
attempted  and  results  obtained. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Results  are  demanded,  rather  than  equipment,  and  only  such 
things  as  are  essential  to  the  success  of  this  course  are  required. 
The  foUowing  list  is  suggested,  however,  as  a  minimum  need: 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  AGBICULTURAL  LABORATORY. 


til n^dedmalminc,  1 S4.00 

,6 6.00 

(»iBeiMsbyHliielies),3 66 

Soa  CbBfUMBneter,  1 1.40 

poCs,  p^wr,  4  iiM^ies,  50 65 

'paU,psp«-,6iiiah0B,5O 1.13 

Pimi^g  sbeara,  6 2.40 

1 76 

1 L86 

1,1 1.10 

kxiifle,  6 1.68 

2 60 

*OaQac»**  trip  scale, agate  bearing,  1 6.65 

iftcoB— 5graintolkik>,2 2.40 

in  blodc  (1  grain  to  1,000),  1..    3. 00 

C7liDdrioal(100c.c.),4 2.24 

eooeifaaped(500o.c.),2 1.64 


Qraduates,  oone  shaped  (1,000  c.  c.)i  1 SI*  25 

Spatulas  (6  inches),  6 2.62 

Burette  (50  c.  c),  1 1.00 

Support,  burette,  1 1. 10 

Linen  tape  (40  feet),  1 85 

Magnifier,  import,  6 2.40 

Blue  pencU  for  glass,  2 34 

Yn.d»  mouth  bottles  (4-ounce),  2  doten 84 

Wide  mou^  bottles  (SHMinoe),  2  docen L20 

Chemical  thermometer  ,3 2. 40 

"Captain"  barrel  sprayer  (size  632)  with  26 
feet  hose,  8  feet  extension  pipe,  and  2  8un- 
plez  nozzles.    The  Doming  Co.,  Salem, 

Ohio,l 16.00 

Baboock  milk  tester  (complete,  12  bottles). 
Creamery  Package  Co.,  Chicago,  or  Ver- 
mont Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  FaDs,  1..  14. C* 
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Carpenter's  tools,  1  set S4. 50 

Cheesecloth,  5  yards 25 

Absorbent  cotton,  1  pound 35 

Twine,  1  ball. ^ 10 

Shears  (10-inch),  3  pairs 30 

Olass  Jars  (telephone  (1  pint),  34 1. 70 

Olass  tumblers,  24. 30 

Student-lamp  ohimneys,  48 3.00 

Soup  plates,  24 2.40 

Window  glass  (covers  for  plates  10  by  10 

inches),  24 2.40 

Oranite-ware  pans,24 2.40 

12-inch  rulers,  12 # 60 

Garbage  can,  1 75 


Spring  balances,  (25  pounds),  2  pairs. tasft 

Rosin,  1  pound 

Beeswax,  1  pound 

Tallow,  5  pounds 

Lime,  10  pounds 

Copper  sulphate,  10  pounds 

Arsenate  of  lead,  1  pound. 

Formaldehyde  (fbrmalin),  2  pounds 

Corrostve  sublimate  tablets,  1  box 

Farrington  tablets,  1  box^ 

Washing  powder,  1  box 

N-10  NaOH,  1  quart. 

Calcium  acetate,  8  ounces,  for  soil  acidity  test . 
Phenolphthalin,  1  ounce,  for  soil  acidity  test. . 


PROFESSIONAL  IMPHOVBMBNT. 

Conferences  of  two  days  or  more  are  held  during  the  year,  when 
all  the  teachers  of  agriculture  get  together  to  discuss  local  and  State 
problems  and  methods  of  meeting  them.  Group  conferences  for 
certain  districts  are  also  called  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  de- 
mands. One  conference  is  held  during  the  summer.  It  is  planned 
to  use  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  as  assistants 
during  the  last  half  of  the  school  year  and  as  field  workers  during  the 
summer  months,  thus  releasing  a  number  of  the  regular  teachers 
during  the  summer  months  each  year  in  order  that  they  may  attend 
summer  sessions. 
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^  JeffersonviUe  {Vt.)  Junior  High  School. — ^A  plat  of  ground  at  the 
rear  of  the  school  is  being  used  as  a  kitchen  garden,  and  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  see  how  much  and  how  many  different  kinds  of 
vegetables  may  be  grown  in  a  year,  and  the  products  are  used  in  the 
home  economics  class  in  canning  and  for  school  lunches  later  in  the 
season.  The  boys  in  manual  training  will  get  practical  experience 
in  constructing  cold  frames  at  the  rear  of  the  school  building.  These 
cold  frames  will  be  used  in  getting  plants  started  early  for  the  kitchen 
garden. 

A  group  of  first,  second,  and  third  year  students  in  agriculture 
got  practical  experience  in  gardening  imder  the  direction  of  the  agri- 
cultural teacher  on  a  vacant  lot,  and  the  summer  care  of  this  garden 
was  attended  to  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  These  students  were  able 
to  grow  profitably  beets,  carrots,  swiss  chard,  as  well  as  other  vege- 
tables, some  of  which  were  canned  and  others  stored  to  be  used  for 
school  lunches  during  the  winter  term. 

A  free  trip  to  Burlington  in  order  to  attend  the  Annual  Vermont 
State  Boys'  and  Gh-ls'  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition  \nraa 
offered  as  a  prize  by  the  principal  to  the  boy  in  the  first  and  second 
year  agriculture  who  would  grow  the  largest  amount  of  tomatoea 
from  six  plants. 
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llie  agricultural  teacher,  who  is  also  principal  of  the  school,  has 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  community,  which  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  dairying,  by  furnishing  through  the  local  paper  cmrent 
information  on  agriculture  to  the  farmers,  and  also  by  using  as 
kboratory  work  for  the  students  in  agriculture  milk  testing  of  dairy 
herds  in  the  conmiunity.  Agriculture  is  a  required  subject  in  this 
school. 

Brandon  (Vi.)  High  School. — One  acre  of  land'is  used  for  a  demon- 
stration garden,  and  the  class  in  horticulture  keeps  in  proper  shape  a 
young  orchard.  For  practice  in  connection  with  the  animal  hus- 
bimdiy  work,  10  boys  took  10  cows  each,  weighed  and  tested  the 
milk,  weighed  and  made  rations  for  two  months,  February  and 
Marchy  and  thus  determined  for  the  farmers  those  cows  that  were 
pit^table.  As  a  result  of  this  relationship  between  the  school  and 
tlie  fanners  of  the  community,  several  farmers  have  puirchased  scales 
tnd  are  weighing  and  testing  their  own  milk. 

One  feattu*e  of  the  work  in  animal  husbandry  is  the  practice  fol- 
lowed by  the  teacher  in  assigning  to  a  student  in  the  class  the  prob- 
fem  of  selling  a  horse,  cow,  or  hog  to  the  other  members  of  his  class. 
It  b  very  evident  at  a  glance  that  such  a  method  of  instruction  makes 
the  work  in  animal  husbandry  very  real,  concrete,  and  practical. 
A  similar  method  of  procedure  is  followed  in  connection  with  the 
instruction  in  farm  management  wherein  boys  are  assigned  the 
problem  of  selling  a  farm  in  the  community  to  the  other  members  of 
die  class.  Such  a  sale  involves  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  soil  and 
its  productive  capacity,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
between  crop  and  live  stock  production  and  the  marketing  of  these 
products.  Here,  again,  is  given  the  boys  in  farm  management  a 
pit>blem  which  involves  a  very  searching  review  of  all  they  have 
learned,  and  more,  too,  in  the  three  years  previous  in  soUs,  farm 
crops,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  farm  mechanicsy 
And  rural  economics. 

The  school  and  home  project  work  of  this  and  other  schools  of  the 
^te  is  doeely  correlated  with  .the  club  project  work  of  the  extension 
division  of  the  State  College  of  Agricultiu'e.  This  division  fiu'nishes 
to  the  agricultural  teacher  follow-up  material  on  market  garden 
projects,  potato  projects,  com  projects,  poultry  projects,  pig  club 
projects,  and  farm  and  home  handicraft  projects. 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibli(^[raphic  fcim  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
iDg  the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

lliis  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  desisted  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
d  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
direct^  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
lilffaries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCUTIONS. 

1.  national  education  association.    Proceedings,  1917.    Journal  of  the  National 
education  asaociatioii,  2  :  1-312,  S^tembei^December  1917. 

Oenerdl  8e$9hn$, 

Contains:  1.  R.  J.  Aley:  Cooperatioii  in  education,  p.  lO-M.  2.  Sara  H.  Fahej:  How  the 
public  school  can  foster  the  American  ideal  of  patriotism,  p.  4^-66.  8.  J.  H.  Ackennan:  Thenonnal 
idbool  aa  an  agency  for  teaching  patriotiim,  p.  S5-00.  4.  lira.  Alexander  ThompoGo:  Prepared- 
iwni  a  veoeer  or  a  fmidamental— which  will  our  tchools  give  our  children?  p.  M-71.  6.  Anna  L. 
Force:  The  pablio  school  the  laboratory  for  dtixenship,  p.  71-74.  <L  JaUa  C.  Lathrop:  8haD  this 
coontry  eocoomlte  for  or  against  its  children?  p.  74-78.  7.  F.  E.  Botton:  Maintenance  of  standards 
hi  all  schools  as  a  necessary  element  of  preparedness,  p.  80-86.  8.  A.  W.  Dow:  Art  teaching  in  the 
nation's  service,  p.  89-04.  0.  Ella  F.  Young:  American  education  and  the  inner  life,  p.  07-lQB. 
ML  Caroline  Hedger:  Cost  of  the  haadequate  ni«^t  sdiool,  p.  102-6.  U.  a  B.  Bogh:  Religions 
education  as  a  means  of  national  preparedness,  p.  106-0.  12.  W.  J,  Kerr:  BdnoatiOQ  and  the 
world-war,  p.  100-17.  18.  P.  L.  Campbell:  The  university  and  the  nation's  Ideals,  p.  117-90. 
14.  E.  O.  Sftsson:  Natlooal  education  and  world-polity,  p.  190-90. 


4  CXJBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PITBUCATI0N8. 

Natkmal  Oounetl  cif  EiueaUon^ 

15.  R.  H.  Wilson:  How  the  school  may  help  increase  food  production,  p.  129-81.  16.  C.^H. 
Dempsey:  A^daptationofcourseslndomesticeconomy  and  industrial  artsto  meet  existtng  demands, 
p.  141-43.  17.  S.  W.  Straus:  Thrift,  a  patriotic  necessity,  p.  14S-47.  18.  A.  H.  Chamberlain: 
Agrleultoral  preparednen  and  food  oonservatiGn:  A  study  In  thrift,  p.  IMMX).  10.  H.  H.  Seerley: 
The  obligations  and  the  opportunities  of  the  schools  during  the  war,  p.  161-68.  20.  Margaret  8. 
McNaught:  The  elementary  school  during  the  war,  p.  168-66.  Katuoi  dtg  medlng-^21.,  W.  B. 
Owen:  A  constructive  policy  for  the  National  council  of  education,  p.  170-76.  22.  W.  E.  Wirt: 
The  control  of  educational  progress  through  school  administration,  p.  176-83.  28.  L.  D.  GoflCman: 
The  control  of  educational  progress  through  school  supervision,  p.  184-01.  24.  J.  L.  ICextem: 
The  control  of  educational  progress  through  educational  experimentation,  p.  101-06.  25.  W.  0. 
Bagiey:  The  control  of  educational  progress  through  professicnal  preparaticn,  p.  108-206.  26.  C. 
O.  Pearse:  The  direction  of  educational  progress  through  professianal  organisation,  p.  205-7.  27.  T. 
D.  Wood:  Report  of  committee  on  health  problenu  in  education,  p.  207'-0.  28.  A.  D.  Yooom: 
Report  on  common  oharacteiistics  of  efficient  courses  of  study,  p.  21(K-11;  Discussion,  p.  211-16. 

Department  ef  EUmentarp  BiuaUkm, 

20.  Lydia  H.  Hodge:  Why  a  visiting  teacher?  p.  210-22.  30.  Adelaide  S.  Baylor:  Rural  educa- 
tion as  an  element  in  the  strength  of  the  nation,  p.  222-26.  31.  L.  R.  Alderman:  The  public  school 
and  the  natim  in  1017,  p.  226-20.  82.  Mary  D.  Bradford:  The  democratic  trend  In  school  adminis- 
tratlon,  p.  230-84.  33.  Susan  M.  Dorsey:  Supervision  as  liberating  the  teacher,  p.  285-80.  84.  Mar- 
garet S.  McNaught:  The  enfranchised  woman  teacher:  her  opportunity,  p.  240-45.  85.  Horace 
Ellis:  The  democratic  signiflcanse  of  recent  educational  movements  in  the  community,  p.  245-47. 

Department  of  Secondary  EdueatterL 

86.  G.  C.  Jensen:  The  oonservatinn  of  the  student,  p.  250-54.  87.  EUsabeth  Rowell:  The  girl 
problem  in  the  high  school,  p.  254-58.  38.  W.  Q.  Osbum:  The  evemng  high  school,  its  needs  and 
possibilities,  p.  268-61.  30.  A.  C.  Baker:  The  Intermediate  .school  or  Junior  high  school,  p.  262-67. 
40.  C.  R.  Frasier:  The  junior  college,  p.  267-70.  41.  Ethel  P.  Andrus:  Education  through 
aodalixation,  p.  271-77.    42.  E.  O.  Sisson:  Orienting  the  hi^  school,  p.  278-80. 

Department  of  Etcher  EiuaUUm. 

48.  E.  C.  Elliott:  Administrative  responsibiUty  and  the  current  dortrinee  of  acadenrtc  freedom 
and  academic  tenure,  p.  286-88.  44.  C.  R.  Van  Hise:  War  measures  llf  higher  educational  Instito- 
tlons.  p.  2H0-02.  45.  J.  W.  Crabtree:  Educational  institutions,  p.  202-05.  46.  J.  A.  Widtsoe:  The 
four-quarter  plan  of  university  operation  during  the  war  and  after,  p.  205-300.  47.  B.  R.  Bacl> 
Ingham:  Critical  present-day  issues  In  administration  of  state  higher  education,  p.  801. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

2.  Hoore,  Ernest  OarroU^    Fifty  years  of  American  education,  a  sketch  of  the 

progress  of  education  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1917.    Boston,  New 

YorV  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [19171    96  p.    12*^. 

Issued  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  publishing  boose 
of  G  Inn  and  company. 

3.  Swift,  Pletoher  H.    Hebrew  education  during  the  pre-exilic  period.    Open 

court.  31  :  725-40,  December  1917. 

First  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  history  of  ancient  Hebrew  education,  which  wHl  make  use  of 
the  most  recent  results  of  critical  scholar^iip  bearing  upon  this  field. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UniUd  States. 

4.  Avent,  Joseph  B.    The  present  educational  situation  in  Virginia.    Viiginia 

journal  of  education,  11  :  217-20,  January  1918. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  State  educational  conference,  Roanoke,  Va. 

A  comparison  of  the  educational  situation  in  urban  and-  rural  communities  of  Virginia.  A 
plea  for  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  children. 

6.  Baker,  Thomas  B.    Education  and  the  war.    Kansas  teacher,  6  : 7-0,  Janui^y 
1918. 

Some  of  the  tasks  that  fall  upon  the  schools  in  preparing  the  child  of  today  for  the  oltlsen  of 
tomorrow. 
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i  Brittain,  Horace  I«.  Report  of  the  schools  of  Akron,  made  for  the  educational 
committee  of  the  Akron  chamber  of  commerce  .  .  .  July  1917.  [Akron* 
Ohio,  1917]    294  p.    illus.  plates  (2  fold.)  tables,  diagrs.    12^ 

7.  Corson,  O.  T.    Teach  the  truth  about  Germany.    Ohb  educational  monthly, 

67  :  32-35,  January  1918. 

Sftjs  that  popfls  In  the  pabUo  sdiooto  should  be  tao^t  the  troth  aboat  the  begtnnhif  of  the 
wtf,  theliiTmaioii  of  Belghun,  the  Qennan  spy  system,  etc 

8.  Davis,  W.  A.    The  teacher's  opportunity  for  service.    Texas  school  journal, 

35  :  21-22,  24,  January  1918.  • 

A  peper  reed  before  the  Brady,  Texas,  institote  by  the  secretary  of  the  Texas  state  board  of 
hctlth.  Emphasises  the  teacher^  opportmilty  of  safeguarding  the  health  and  morals  of  ttaa 
diildrsD  of  today  who  are  to  be  the  men  of  tomorrow.  Says  that  this  is  the  golden  opportunity 
for  the  teaching  profession  to  render  a  service  to  mankind. 

9.  Dewey,  John.    Public  education  on  trial.    New  republic,  13  :  245-^7,  December 

29, 1917. 

Discusses  the  New  Yorlc  school  situation,  by  reviewing  the  matter  as  "a  onlmination  of  th* 
•stablisbed  and  traditional  relationsbip  of  ofTcisl  soperiors  and  Inferiors  in  the  school  system, 
SDd  ss  evidence  of  a  shaip  clash  between  two  opposed  sodal  and  educational  phUoeopbers." 

K).  Dunn^y,  Joseph  A.  Democracy,  idealism,  and  education.  Catholic  educa- 
tional review,  15  :  12-29,  January  1918. 

Paper  read  at  the  81st  annual  oonvention  of  the  Assoolnikm  of  coDeges  and  prepantory  sehooli 
of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  November  30, 1917. 

II  Hopper,  Arthur  F.    America's  patriotic   juniors.    Industrial-arts  magazine, 
7  : 1-3,  January  1918.    illus. 
What  the  schooto  of  Plafaifleld,  N.  J.,  are  dohig  to  aid  Uncle  8am. 

12.  lAgg,  C.  H.    [The  schools  an4  the  war.]    Associate  teacher,  18  : 6-8,  January 
1918. 
An  abstract  of  the  state  superintendent's  annual  address  before  the  South  Dakota  ednmtlnnsl 


Ssys  our  second  line  of  defense  is  our  American  school,  whkh  is  being  weakened  by  the  annul- 
ment of  child  labor  laws  and  by  the  resignation  of  qualified  teachers  ttom  the  schools.  Urps 
teachen  to  show  their  patriotism  by  staying  with  the  schools. 

13.  McCain,  H.  P.    "Slouchiness."    West  Virginia  school  journal  and  educator, 

46  :  266-70,  January  1918. 

A  elroulsr  letter  sent  out  by  the  Adlntani  Qeneral  of  the  War  Department,  critleising  ttaa 
American  tdbooh  and  colleges  is  followed  by  a  number  of  thonghtftil  and  hiteresting  oommeots 
by  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  West  Virginia. 

14.  O'Shea,  H.  V.    Comments  on  the  war  and  schools.    Wisconsin  Journal  of 

education,  49  :  273-76,  December  1917. 

15.  Wagner,  Jonathan  H.    Schools  to  win  the  war.    New  Mexico  journal  of 

educatbn,  14  : 4-6,  December  1917. 
Address  at  the  New  Mexico  educational  assodation  conrentlon. 

16.  West,  Andrew  F.    Our  educational  birthright.    Princeton  alumni  weekly, 

18  :  296-98,  January  9, 1918. 

Abo  In  Sdiool  and  society,  7 :  01-06,  January  19, 1918. 

An  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylranla  state  edncathmal  association,  held  at  Joltna> 
town.  Pa.,  December  30, 1917. 

17.  inison,  B.  H.    Educational  ^ciency.    Oklahoma  home  and  school  herald, 

26  : 7-8,  January  1918. 

Address  delivered  before  Oklahoma  education  association,  Oklahoma  City,  Noyember  SO^ 
1917,  by  the  state  superintendent  of  education. 
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Foreign  Countria, 

18.  Alexander,  Thoxnas.    The  Prussian  elementary  schools.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  company,  1918.    571  p.    8^. 

A  study  of  the  Pmasian  elemfliitary  lohoob  made  daring  the  y«ar  and  a  half  pnoeding  tha 
ontbraak  of  tba  great  war.  The  writer  believes  that  the  study  ihowa  that  the  whole  soheaae  of 
Prussian  efamoitary  edneation  is  sh^ted  with  the  ezpiess  purpose  of  making  96  out  of  everj  ISO 
oitlEeDs  saboervient  to  the  ruling  house  and  to  the  state. 

19.  Grewe,  Marquis  of.    The  education  bill.    Contemporary  review,  112  :  601-8, 

December  1917. 
A  discussion  of  Mr.  Fisher's  educational  bill,  England. 

20.  Henient,  Oeorges.    La  r6forme  de  I'^ducation  nationale.    Paris,  Hachette  et 

cie.,  1917.    4,  103  p.    8*>. 

Says  that  in  France  there  should  be  more  physical  culture  in  educational  programs,  and  moie 
emphasis  laid  on  the  training  of  will  power.  Mudi  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  tecimlsal 
instruction. 

Reviewed  by  A.  Darhi  in  Revue  politique  et  parlementaire,  08 :  S&-70,  October  1917. 

21.  TiRiinTy  Pierre  de.    Young  France  and  new  America.    New  York,  The  Mac- 

millan company,  1917.    153  p.    12^. 

The  reflections  of  a  Frenchman  who  spent  the  year  1917  in  America.  The  purpose  is  to  define 
and  sum  up  the  possibilities  which  Franco-American  relations  wHl  offer  to-morrow  as  well  on 
intellectual  as  on  concrete  grounds. 

Reviewed  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks  hi  the  Dial,  64 :  47-^  January  17, 1918. 

22.  Ponsonby,  Arthur.    Reconstruction  and  the  individual.    Contemporary  re- 

view, 112  :  664-73,  December  1917. 

Discusses  among  other  things  education  and  ethics.   Influences  at  work  in  England. 

23.  Wagner,  Charles.    The  war  and  the  child.    American  journal  of  school  hy- 

giene, 1  :  177-83,  December  1917. 

Disoours  at  the  MaUn6e  nationale  November  19,  1916,  at  the  Grand  AmphithMtre  of  the 
Sorbonne.   Translated  by  Lawrence  Augustus  Averill. 

24.  The  war  and  the  schools.    Schoolmaster,  92  :  571,  November  24, 1917. 

A  signiflcant  brief  article  giving  figures  showing  the  effect  of  war  conditions  on  school  effldeooy 
in  London,  England. 

25.  Wjlliama,  I«.  A.    Oerman  ideals  revealed  in  ^rriticisms  of  American  education. 

High  school  journal,  1  :  11-14,  January  1918. 

German  ideals  of  education  as  set  forth  in  the  reports  made  by  the  Oerman  delegates  to  the 
International  educational  congress,  hdd  hi  ISOS  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  expo- 
sition. Offers  an  opportunity  of  comparison  of  German  ideals  25  ymn  ago  with  present  day 
revelations  of  German  thought  and  policy. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

26.  Boston.    Special  class  teachers.    The  Boston  way;  plans  for  the  development 

of  the  individual  child.    Concord,  N.  H.,  The  Rumford  presa  [1917]    127  p. 
illus.    8*. 

27.  Bricker,  Oarland  A.    Education  throu^  the  rural  industries.    Progressive 

teacher,  24  :  30-31»  January  1918. 

Also  in*6chool  education,  37  : 6-8,  January  1018. 

Shows  how  the  rural  industries  afford  innumerable  opportunities  in  the  various  aspects  of  the 
educative  process,  such  as  apperception,  interest,  oboervatfon,  habit  formation,  etc. 

28.  Davidson,  Percy  B.    Concerning  mental  discipline  and  educational  reform. 

Schooland  society,  7  : 1-8,  January  5,  1918. 

A  discussion  of  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Flexner  and  his  critics  regarding  formal  diso^Une,  mental 
discipline,  general  discipline,  etc.   The  writer  is  in  favor  of  the  ''new  pedagogical  science." 

29.  Bandolph,  L.  8.    Character  and  fitness  in  education.    Educational  review, 

55  : 1-10,  January  1918. 

Says  that  pedagogical  methods  should  be  ad^ted  to  the  mental  peculiarities  or  weaknesses  of 
the  student. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

30.  CShabot,    Charles.    L'effort    et   Pint^r^t.    Revue   p^agogique,    71  :  445-66, 

November  1917. 
8««id  artlde  in  MriiB. 

31.  IJamSy  B.  H.    Preeent-day  psychology  and  eomething  of  the  li^t  it  sheds  upon 

educational  procedure.    Educational  exchange,  32  :  S-4,  28,  December  1917. 

31  Tonng,  J.  W.  A.    Concerning  experiments  to  test  the  transfer  of  training. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  18  : 1-10,  January  1918. 
Written  trom  the  point  of  riew  ol  a  worirar  in  mathematics. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

33.  DoU,  Bdgar  A.    A  brief  Binet-Simon  scale.    Psychological  clinic,  11  :  197-211, 

254-61,  December  15, 1917;  January  15,  1918. 

The  substance  of  sections  I  and  III  of  this  paper  were  presented  in  abstract  before  Section  L 
of  the  American  association  fbr  the  adTanoement  of  science  under  title  of  "A  brief  scale  for  r^xid 
Btoet-Simon  examining,"  at  Ncfir  York,  December  1010. 

34.  Hanus,  Paul  H.  and  Oaylord,  Harry  D.    Courtis  arithmetic  tests  applied  to 

onployees  in  business  houses.    Educational  administration  and  supervision, 

3  :  5O&-20,  November  1917. 

The  results  of  a  test  applied  to  446  employees  of  one  of  the  largest  trust  companies  and  one  of 
the  largsst  department  stores  in  Boston. 

35.  Lackey,  K.  E.    Measuring  the  ability  of  children  in  geography.    Journal  of 

geography,  16  :  184-88,  January  1918. 

Rsnge  of  subject-matter  covered  by  the  tests,  some  uses  of  the  scale,  etc. 

U.  Monroe,  Walter  8.    The  ability  to  place  the  decimal  point  in  division.    Ele- 
mentary school  journal,  18  :  287-93,  December  1917. 

Gives  a  series  of  tests.  Says  that  lists  which  are  not  based  upon  analysis  of  the  field  of  subject- 
matter  can  not  be  effective  instruments  for  educational  diagnosis;  but  that  tests  fbunded  on  the 
aeientlflc  analysis  of  abilities  can  fbmish  a  valuable  diagnosts  whidi  can  be  helpful  to  the  teacher 
fei  fbrmnlating  her  plans  for  instruction. 

V.  PxiesUey,  John.    The  Binet  and  Simon  tests  and  the  investigation  of  mental 
defects  in  children .    Child  (London)  8  :  132-36,  December  1917. 

38.  WaUbiy  J.  B.  Wallace.    Wide  range  vs.  narrow  range  Binet-Simon  testing. 

Journal  of  delinquency,  2  :  315-30,  November  1917. 

study  based  on  1,181  cases,  examined  between  September  1914  and  December  1910,  hi  the  psy- 
ehoednoational  dinic  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

39.  Bench,  Bmest  A.    Motion  picture  education.    (Hncinnati,  Standard  publish- 

ing company  [1917].    363  p.    12*'. 

The  value  of  motion  pictures  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  tcgether  with 
some  simple  directions  fbr  producing  photoplays. 

40.  Baenwein,  Joaeph  Berg.    Children's  stories  and  how  to  tell  them,  by  J.  Berg 

Esenwein  .  .  .  and  Marietta  Stockard  .  .  .    Springfield,  Mass.,  The  Home 
correspondence  school  [1917].     xiv,   352   p.    12®.    (The    writer's    library, 

ed.  by  J.  B.  Esenwein.) 
'<  Beading  and  reference  lists'' :  p.  [329]-342. 

41.  Use  of  the  *' movies"  in  education.    National  association  of  corporation  schools 

bulletin,  5  :  9-17,  January  1918. 

"This  is  a  special  artide  in  which  an  effort  has  been  made  to  condense  aU  available  inlbrmation 
rcgsrding  the  utility  and  purposes  of  moving  pictures  in  instruction  along  industrial  educational 
Uses  and  also  ibr  publicity  purposes." 
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42.  Watldzis,  Buth.    Utilizing  play  instincts  in  classes.    Indiana  instructor,  2  : 

11-14.  January  1918. 

Games  that  have  been  toond  osetol  in  making  Latin  interesting  to  high  adbooi  papOs. 

43.  Whitaore,  H.  J.    Motion  pictures:  their  effect  on  school  children  and  their 

value  as  a  means  of  instruction.    Atlantic  educational  journal,  13  ;  188-99, 
December  1917. 

44.  Wxiglity    Buth.    The    socialized    recitation.    Atlantic    educational    journal, 

13  :  175^1,  December  1917. 
A  socialized  recitation  in  geography. 

SPECUL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICUI.UM. 

45.  Abemethy,J.W.    Why  not  teach  pronunciation?    School  and  society,  7  :  43-47, 

January  12, 1918. 

Thinks  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  blunders  made  in  pronouncing  common 
words  of  daily  conversation.  Says  that  as  much  time  should  be  spent  on  correcting  errors  in 
conversation  as  errors  in  spelling. 

46.  Ballard,  F.  B.    How  to  write  with  the  left  hand.    School  world,  19  :  404-7, 

December  1917;  20  :  16-19,  January,  1918. 

Discusses  the  characteristics  of  left-handed  script.  Gives  specimens  of  handwriting.  To  be 
continued. 

47.  Bennett,  Faye.    Translation  study  and  immediate  study  of  German,  a  com- 

parison.   Modem  language  joumid,  2  :  114-31,  December  1917. 

An  experiment  to  determine  which  of  two  methods  of  study  Is  the  more  economical  in  acquiring 
the  meaning  of  German  words. 

48.  Betz,  WiUiam.    The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  junior  high  school.    Biath- 

ematics  teacher,  10  :  58-84,  December  1917. 
References  to  recent  literature,  p.  84. 
A  discussion  of  the  Rochester  plan. 

49.  Brown,  Bobert  H.    Geography  in  practise  and  in  theory.    Educational  re- 

view, 66  ;  3<M0,  January  1918. 
A  study  based  on  a  large  number  of  examination  questions  from  the  oitiei  of  the  United  States. 

60.  Browne,  Henry.    Our  renaissance;  essays  on  the  reform  and  revival  of  classical 

studies.    With  a  pr^ace  by  Frederic  G.  Eenyon.    New  York,  London  [etc.l 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1917.    xvi,  281  p.    8®. 

61.  Cody,  Sherwin.    New  scientific  method  of  teaching  EngHsh.    American  pen- 

man, 36  :  172-73,  January  1918. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  will  present  the  whole  method,  including  the  "minimum 
essentials  test"  and  the  model  series  of  tests,  with  key  and  directions. 

62.  CoUins,  L.  B.    Teaching  how  to  study  chemistry.    Education,  38  :  394-400, 

January  1918. 

Emphasizes  the  value  of  laboratory  work;  supervision  by  the  instructor  of  the  study-period,  etc 

53.  Cross,  Allen.    Staples  of  grammar  and  composition.    Elementary  school  jour- 

nal, 18  :  253-63,  December  1917. 

Discusses  the  relative  merits  of  the  functional  method  of  teaching  grammar,  and  the  grammar 
based  on  errors.  Says  that  the  former  is  both  corrective  and  oon8tructive---ar8t  teaching  the 
child  to  think  clearly  and  then  supplying  the  deficiencies  apparent  in  his  macUnery  of  expression. 

54.  Dodge,  Biohard  B.    Humanizing  school  geography.    Journal  of  geography, 

16  :  161-66,  January  1918. 

65.  Dougherty,  Mary  L.  History  of  the  teaching  of  handwriting  in  America. 
Elementary  school  journal,  18  :  280-86,  December  1917. 

De8crl1?es  the  dominating  influence  or  Interest  of  five  periods:  (Gonial  period,  1600-1800;  Transi- 
tion period,  1800-1880;  Period  of  Independent  elaboration  of  American  systems,  1S50-1890;  Vertical- 
wilting  movement,  1890-1900;  Combination  of  cointnercial  and  scientific  influences,  1900-1916. 

Bibliography:  p.  286. 
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^  Ftnuim,  Boyal  B.    Interior  decoration  practised.    School-arts  magazine,  17: 
194-98,  January  1918.    illus. 
Tbe  teaching  of  interior  decoration  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools. 

57  Foerster,  Korxnan.    Relating  the  English  course  to  the  world  crisis.     Hi^ 

school  journal,  1  :  3-5,  January  1918. 
American  literature  and  the  world  crisis.  • 

i6.  Harding,  Sjunuel  B.  Topical  outline  of  the  war.  History  teacher's  magazine, 
9  :  3(X-«2,  January  1918. 

Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  National  board  for  historical  service  and  the  Committee  on 
pablic  information. 

Abo  separately  reprinted  under  title:  The  study  of  the  great  war— a  topical  outline  with 
eopioas  quotations  and  reading  references. 

ao.  Hathaway,  W.  H.    A  course  in  socialized  high  school  civics.    School  review, 
25  :  731^3,  December  1917. 
Civics  course  in  Riverside  high  school,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Gives  bibliographies. 

tt.  Hendeison,  Bertha  and  others.    An  outline  of  the  course  in  geography  in  the 

University    elementary    school.    Elementary    school    journal,    18  :  268-79, 

December  1917. 
Pourth  article  of  series.    Discusses  Australia. 

Q.  HersoxL,  O.  Psychology  and  the  hi^  school  curriculum.  Educational  founda- 
tions, 29  :  218-23,  December  1917. 

This  discussion  will  be  continued  in  a  subsequent  niunber  and  conclude  with  a  classifled  bib- 
Bography. 

Tbe  value  of  psychology  as  a  high  school  subject. 

82.  BBl,  Howard  C.    The  war  and  the  teaching  of  history.    History  teacher's 
magazine,  9  :  10-13,  January  1918. 
Paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  history  teachers'  association,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  1, 

mr. 

G.  Eeifh,  Eliza  D.    To  teach  or  not  to  teach  grammar.    Western  journal  of  educa- 
tion, 23  :  4-5,  December  1917. 
The  need  of  grammar  in  the  lower  grades. 

M.  Leathes,  Stanley.    Why  should  we  learn  French?    Parents'  review  (London) 
28  :  747-58,  December  1917, 
The  value  of  French  literature  in  English  education. 

ft.  Xartonne,  Emmanuel  de.  L'enseignement  g6ographique  aux  ittats-unis. 
Revue  intemationale  de  Penseignement,  37  :  422-33,  November-December, 
1917. 

The  writer,  who  is  professor  of  geography  in  the  University  of  Paris,  gives  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  America  while  visiting  French  professor  at  Columbia  university. 

<i6.  Ifinoty  Elizabeth,    Why?  and  why.    American  education,  21  :  252-56,  January 
1918. 
Why  we  want  our  children  to  learn  to  speak  one  or  more  foreign  tongues. 

S7.  IDtchelly  Howard.  Supervised  study  of  modem  languages.  Education,  38  : 
385-87,  January  1918. 

18.  Hational  council  of  teachers  of  English.  Oonunittee  on  American  speech. 
Three  articles.    1917.    8p.    4**. 

Contents:  C.  L.  Lewis:  En?lish  for  use.— Clarence  Stratton:  Diversity  of  language  prevents 
oationa]  solidarity.— Clarence  Stratton:  Urmuricun  or  American? 

The  first  article  was  an  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  association  of  teachers  of  English 
•nd  the  Detroit  Fnglish  rlub,  the  second  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Christian  science  monitor, 
sod  the  third  article  from  the  New  York  times. 

0.  New  YoriE  city  association  of  teachers  of  English.  Report  of  committee  on 
ipelling.  [New  York,  The  Richmond  Hill  record,  1917]  15p.  12«».  (Bulle- 
tm  XVIII,  February,  1917.) 

3840a— 18 2 
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70.  NorriSy  Orland  O.    To  a  young  Latin  student  "fmm  Missouri."    American 

schoolmaflter,  10  :  446-63,  December  15,  1917. 
Discusses  the  value  of  studying  Latin. 

71.  Randall,  D.  P.,  Chapman,  J.  C.  and  Sutton,  C.  W.    The  place  of  the  nu- 

merical problem  in  high  school  phypics.    School  review,  26  :  39-43,  Januar}' 

1918. 

Results  of  a  simple  test  in  mechanics  applied  to  288  pupils  in  four  typical  high  icfaoob  in  a 
city  system  representative  of  distinctly  progressive  educational  methods. 

72.  Reavis,  W.  C.    The  social  motive  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.    Elementary 

school  journal,  18  :  264-67,  December  1917. 

Describes  a  plan  of  teaching  stocks  and  bonds  to  an  eighth-grade  class.  A  mock  bank  was 
organized,  in  which  each  memYicr  of  the  class  of  the  Pierre  Laclede  school  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  became 
a  stockholder. 

73.  Riley,  C.  P.  Curtis.    The  teaching  of  elementary  zoology.     Sch(M)l  and  society, 

7  :  31-37,  January  12,  1918. 

Revitalizing  the  teaching  of  zoology  in  secondary  schools. 

74.  Seashore,  Carl  E.    Avocational  guidance  in  music.    Journal  of  applied  psy- 

chology, 1  :  342-48,  December  1917. 

Describes  a  series  of  tests  used  by  the  University  of  Iowa;  adapted  to  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  the  musical  instruction  in  the  fifth  grade. 

75.  Sheridan,  Bernard  H.    Speaking  and  writing  English;  a  course  of  study  for 

the  ei^t  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  with  pnwtical  suggestions  for  teach- 
ing compositi(m  and  a  full  set  of  compositicm  standards.  Chicago,  New  York 
[etc.]    B.  n.  Sanborn  &  co.,  1917.     162  p.     12°. 

76.  Timely  suggestions  for  swondary  school  histt^ry.    Prepared  under  the  direction 

of  four  committees  of  historians  in  cooperation  with  the  National  board  for 
historical  service.     History  teacher's  magazine,  9  :  14-21,  January  1918. 

I.  The  study  of  the  Roman  republic  to-day.— II.  Points  for  emphasis  in  English  history  from 
168&-1815.— III.  The  power  of  ideals  in  history.— IV.  The  United  States  and  world  politics,  17W- 
1815. 

77.  Traner,  Fred  W.    Socializing  the  «tu<ly  of  history.    School  review,  25  :  714-21, 

December  1917. 

Presents  the  history-method  course  developed  during  the  past  two  years  at  the  Nevada  state 
normal  school.  Criticises  the  chronological  method  of  teaching  history.  The  course  is  based 
upon  the  aim  of  education  as  adjustment  to  the  social  environment,  or  "social  eflRciency." 

78.  Violette,  E.  M.    The  history  teacher  and  the  present  war.     Missouri  8ch<x)l 

journal,  34  :  400-406,  November  1917. 

79.  Walsh,  C.  B.    A  tentative  program  of  junior  high-sch(M)l  mathematics.    Mathe- 

matics teacher,  10  :  85-93,  December  1917. 

Read  at  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  middle  states  and 
Maryland,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  28, 1917. 

80.  Waxman,   Samuel  M.    A  jeremiad  on  mwlern  language  teaching.     Mm! em 

language  journal,  2  :  95-101,  December  1917. 

An  address  delivered  to  the  Modem  language  teachers  of  Pl3rmouth  county,  Mass. 

81.  WUkins,  Lawrence  A.    Fallacies  that  exist  in  the  teaching  of  SpaniBh.    Bul- 

letin of  high  points  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  high  schools 
of  New  York  city,  7  :  5-11,  December  1917. 

82.  Wilson,  H.  B.    (iuiding  principles  in  American  history  teaching.    School  and 

home  education,  37  :  102-7,  January  1918. 

Says  that  the  remaking  of  our  history  texts  and  the  redirection  of  our  history  teaching  is  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  by-products  thus  far  of  the  great  war. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOI,. 

^.  BiBdy,  H&ttie  C.    The  dorivnliuD  of  the  MuateBsori  didartic  appomtUH.     Eli> 

mentar)- school  journal.  18  ;2!M-300,  lleceniberl917. 
M  Cadj,  Cklvin  B.    The  mueic  needx  of  the  little  cliilil.    Kimlenrnrten  nml  lirfl 

pade,3  ;  |t{-21, JaniiarylfllS. 

RURAL  KDLTATION. 

«  ATeiiU,  lAWTmace  A.  Rural  ,"ch<"i]  aiiperviBion  in  Ni-w  Knglaml,  E'iucatinn, 
38  :  361-73,  January  191S. 

AdvoaUa  pladw:  o>on  aulhorily  in  ibF  hands  nl  Ihc  tiiprrinlciident.    Says  that  compulsory 
nipMTirion  liiwi  are  "thf  goul  lowsril  which  rnch  stal?  [n  Iho  New  EnitlBnd  froiip  if  uow  rapidly 

4A  Challman,  8.  A.  What  irons')  I  illation  of  rural  xohiHilH  means  to  the  children 
jnd  to  the  people  of  the  country  in  equipment,  including  buildingB,  play- 
irtmndd,  apparatus,  and  dwnonetratinn  farm.  American  school.  3:363-65, 
Uecaniber  1917. 

*7  Rural  education.  Athenteum  (l^mdon)  no.  4(123  :  TtJO-TA,  Xovember  1917;  nn. 
«24:  645-47.  December,  1917, 

Sfnnd  poper  ol  th«  srrtrs;  deiila  with  biiUdlnpi,  equipment,  and  5t«fllne  of  rural  Pltmenfciry 
icbool).    Third  papn  tak«  up  Central  and  continuation  ■cbools. 

W.  Stoltifiis,  Amanda.  B^nnini;  and  devi-lopine  a  rural  nchool  ,  .  .  Auetin, 
Tex.,  The  University,  1!H7.  60  p.  12°,  (University  of  Teias  bulletin,  no. 
IT2S;     May  20,  1917.) 

SECOND.tRY  EDUCATION. 

U  Aley,  Bobert  J.  Thcwarand)'e(.'0]Klar>'Bchoiil?.  Schrxd  and  society,))  :  751-55, 
December  2'J,  1917. 

Address  before  the  New  Fn![lani1  associntlon  ol  coHeec^  .iml  hixKiiidoiy  »chaol<. 

Says  the  world  wu  liaslnrroB.wdlhelmpflrtann'andcnlir^ivltlicDpixirtimitT  of  the  secondary 

90.  Qllday,  Walter  H.  The  traditioual  break  between  the  gnidn.1  ami  IIk'  high 
nchool.    Journal  of  education,  86  :  G-*>.".-5(!.  Prt-innbor  27,  1917, 

F^m  the  Brockton  school  helper. 

The  ndvBnta*!Cf  of  the  jiinlnr  hUh  school, 

Bl.  Liddeke,  Frederick.  The  luiification  of  Btvoiidary  t-lucatioji  in  the  greater 
hi^  school.     North  raroliua  high  school  linlletin,  f^  :  174-84,  October  1917. 

The  salient  defpet.a  In  our  w'condiiry  educatlou  and  how  they  may  bo  rroatly  eliminated.    Hof 
eens  a  secondary  pluii  coierinx  nliie  yeur^,  In  Ihr«e-y«ar  oyeles,  folloirliu!  after  the  fifth  grade. 

32.  Lull,  Herbert  Q.  The  social  corn  of  the  high  schoLjlcurricuhim.  School  r<iview, 
28  :  7-17,  January  1918. 

Fii  ihidies  ofo  vocaliooni  charnofer,  "Ic. 
as.  Kaphia,  Charlea  Q.     Vml  aid  t"  high  school  leacherF.     .\niclc  I 
tionof  thehighscliixil.     Virginia  journal  of  clucat.ion,  11  :  inr  i 
1918. 

TIbe  course  of  ^ludy. 
M.IHeiei,  Laura  A.     I  oiiceming  tliu  pupil, 
IJiMusscs  problem-  n{  ihe  hiKh  Ktiool,    Ari 

%.  Kekell,  Frank  a.    I'roilit  for  quality  it 
.•Eilucational  atlministralion  and  siipcrvis 
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96.  Bipman,  Walter.    The  adjustment  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum.    School 

world,  19  :  401-404,  December  1917. 

A  discussion  of  two  English  reports— thoM  of  the  "Committee  on  the  neglect  of  fdenoe/'  and 
the  "Council  for  humanistic  studies"— dealing  with  problems  of  curriculum  in  English  secondary 
schools. 

97.  Smith,  B.  B.    Democratizing  a  high  school  of  eighteen  hundred.    Education. 

38  :  374-79,  January  1918. 

Shows  how  pupil  self-government  may  be  introduced  into  a  large  high  school  with  good  results. 

98.  Williams,  Oscar  H.    Large  and  small  high  schools:  a  comparative  study.    Edu- 

cator-journal, 18  :  233-38,  January  1918. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

99.  Dixon,  A.  H.    Normal  training  in  high  schools.    University  journal^  14  :  11-15, 

December  1917. 

Read  at  the  Conlerenoe  on  normal  training.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  November  12, 1017. 

100.  Fiilm.er,  Grace.    The  ideal  teacher.    Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  3  :  1^. 

January  1918. 

101.  Oray,  A.  A.    The  educational  leadership  of  women.    American  school  board 

journal,  56  :  29-30,  42-44,  46-47,  January  1918. 

Women  in  administrative  work,  women  as  teachers,  the  salary  question,  and  the  married 
woman. 

102.  Hubbard,  difford  Chesley.    An  inquiry  into  the  methods  by  which  the 

state  normal  schools  are  controlled.  Normal  school  bulletin  (Charleeton,  lU.) 
no.  58  : 1-18,  October  1,  1917. 

103.  Landsittel,  F.  C.    Evaluation  of  merit  in  high-school  teachers.    School  and 

society,  6  :  774-80,  December  29,  1917. 

Gives  a  score  card  and  its  use  in  rating  teachers  in  Ohio. 

104.  Putnam,  Mary  B.    The  laborer  and  his  hire.    American  schoolmaster,  10: 

433-45,  December  15,  1917. 

Discusses  the  various  arguments  that  have  been  put  forth  for  paying  men  teachers  higher 
salaries  than  women  teachers. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

105.  American  association  of  collegiate  registrars.    Proceedings  of  the  eighth 

annual  meeting  .  .  .    Lexington,  Ky.,  April  25-27,  1917.    Lexington,  Ky., 

Transylvania  printing  co.    Ill  p.    8®.    (E.    L.   Gillis,   secretary-treasurer, 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  E.  Melville:  Grades:  their  significance  in  regard  to  faculty  requirements  and 
student  accomplishments;  the  facts  that  should  enter  into  their  determination,  p.  1^29.  3. 
Raymond  Walters:  The  relation  between  high  grades  in  colleges  and  success  in  later  life,  p.  37-43. 

3.  F.  W.  Nicolson:  Marking  systems  of  colleges  approved  by  the  Carnegie  foundation,  p.  4S-53. 

4.  E.  B.  Pieno:  F(e^istration  by  mail,  p.  66-72.  5.  Ross  Jewell:  The  Interchange  among  regis* 
trars  of  statist icfll  studies  and  reports— possiiJlitles  and  practical  recommendations,  p.  73-76. 
6.  M.  E.  Marsh:  ^{)eJiaI  educational  needs  of  Appalachian  America,  p.  81-86.  7.  A.  M.  Tarbeli: 
The  look  forward  for  the  reeistmr's  office,  p.  S(>-95. 

106.  Association  of  American  colleges.    Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meeting, 

Chicago,  111.,  January  11-13,  1917.  Cliicago,  111.,  Association  of  Ametican 
colleges,  1917.  151  p.  8®.  (Association  of  American  collies  bulletin,  vol.3, 
no.  3,  April  1917)  (Richard  W.  Cooper,  secretary,  19  South  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago,  III.) 

Contains:  1.  II.  C.  Kinis:  What  the  college  stands  for,  p.  19-39.  2.  The  moral  and  religious  Ufi 
of  the  colleger  (by]  Silas  Evaus,  p.  40-43;  [by]  J.  S.  Nollen,  p.  43-45;  [by]  Laura  H.  Wild,  p.  45-47. 
3.  Academic  freedom  and  tenure  of  office.  Ileport  of  coramittee,  p.  48-56.  4.  Study  of  student 
mortality  (by  i  A.  F.  McLeod,  p.  63-73;  fby]  E.  D.  Eaton,  p.  71-76.  5.  College  campaigns  and  col- 
lege publicity  [by]  J.  W.  Hancher,  p.  77-81;  [by]  T.  C.  Howe,  p.  Ml -87;  (bv]  T.  M.  Uodgman,  p.  87- 
89.  6.  W.  H.  Kles:  Training  for  world  servit-e,  p.  90-105,  7.  C.  W.  Williams:  Insuranc*  as  a  Add 
for  college  graduates,  p.  105-17.  8.  Helen  T.  Woolley:  New  opportunities  for  college  women, 
p.  117-31.    9.  J.  A.  Blaisdell:  ('on^trii.  tive  <  riti<  l^m  of  the  Amerit-an  college,  p.  132-51. 
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107.  Baldengperger,  FemancL    The  case  for  French  scholarship.    Nation,  106  : 

37-39,  January  10,  1918. 

A  nTiew  of  Science  and  learning  In  France,  edited  by  J.  H.  Wigmore,  listed  in  the  record  for 
December  1917,  item  1906. 

106.  Bnddn^^iani,  B.  B.  Critical  present-day  issues  in  administration  of  state 
higher  education.    School  and  society,  6  :  721-28,  December  22,  1917. 

lOQ.  CaaUery,  ICauxiee.    French  universities  and  American  students.     Harvard 

graduates*  magazine,  26  :  208-20,  December  1917. 
The  opportunities  for  American  students  at  the  French  universities. 
Translated  by  George  Luther  Lincoln. 

110. Les  university  am^ricaines,  la  soci^t^  et  la  science.    In  Association 

fran^ise  pour  Tavancement  des  sciences.    Conferences  faites  en  1916-1917. 

Fkris,  Secretariat  de  TAssociation,  1917.    p.  191-215. 

A  lecture  delivered  at  Bordeaux  March  15,  1017,  describing  the  American  system  of  higher 
education  and  drawing  lessons  therefrom  for  France. 

111.  Swer,  Bernard  O.    College  study  and  cdlege  life.    Boston,  R.  G.  Badger 

[1917]    228  p.    12**. 

Presents  mainly  bicts  and  discussions  which  the  author  has  been  accustomed  to  offer  to  freshmeo 
ngarding  the  aims  and  methods  of  college  study  and  the  various  features  of  college  life. 

112.  Ferrari,  Bobert.    De  Tavenir  dee  relations  universitaires  entre  la  France  et 

TAm^rique.    Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  37:  444-52,  November- 
December  1917. 
Reprinted  from  Revue  politique  et  parlementalre,  April  1917. 

U3. The  spirit  of  the  French  university.    Columbia  alumni  news,  9  :  319-21, 

December  21,  1917. 

Ul  Kelly,  Bobert  Lincolxi.  The  American  college  and  the  great  war.  Scribner's 
magazine,  63  :  77-83,  January  1918. 

115.  Lewis,  B.  B.    Foreign  languages  and  mathematics  as  requirement  for  admission 

to,  and  graduation  from,  American  colleges  and  universities.    School  review, 

26  :  1-6,  January  1918. 

An  endeavor  to  determine  the  status  In  1896  and  in  1916  of  the  entrance  and  graduation  require- 
ments in  foreign  languages  and  mathematics.  The  results  of  the  study  show  "a  tendency  toward 
granting  one  degree  for  all  liberal  studies  and  the  elimination  of  specific  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics and  foreign  languages  both  for  entrance  to,  and  graduation  from,  American  colleges  and 
universities."- 

116.  XeiUeJohn,  Alexander.    Freedom  of  the  college.     Atlantic  monthly,   121 : 

83-89,  January  1918. 

U7.  ICosaey,  Henry  B.    The  selective  draft  in  college  entrance.     Nation,  106  : 

11-13,  January  3,  1918. 

Criticises  the  selective  admission  scheme  proposed  by  certain  college  presidents.  Thinks  such  a 
plan,  in  actual  oi)eration,  would  rest  on  a  basis  not  primarily  intellectual  but  social,  hence  tending 
to  aloofness  and  snobbi^mess. 

U8.  Bava^,  M.  B.    The  tired  college  man.    Century,  95  :  376-84,  January  1918. 

119.  Biehardson,  Bobert  Charlwood,  jr.  West  Point.  An  intimate  picture  of  the 
National  military  academy  and  of  the  life  of  the  cadet.  Foreword  by  Majoi^ 
general  Hugh  L.  Scott.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1917. 
354  p.    plates.     12*>. 

t20.  Thwing,  Charles  F.    What  the  college  stands  for.     Educational  review,  55  : 

16-19,  January  1918. 

Treats  of  the  philosophy  underlying  higher  education.  Bays  that  the  college  stands  for  universal 
relatkms:  "It  receives  men  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  it  sends  them  forth  Into  all  parts  of  the 
«arth." 
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121.  Trofimov,  M.  V.    Umversities  and  students'  life  in  Russia.    Modern  language 

teaching  (London)  13  :  137-44,  October  1917. 

Gives  social  conditions  of  students'  life,  illustrated  by  statistics. 

122.  Ward,  Harry  Parker.    The  American  college  catalog;  a  book  of  infonnation 

with  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  catalogs  and  other  pUblicationB  of 
colleges  and  schools.  With  an  introduction  by  W.  0.  Thompson,  president 
Ohio  state  imiversity.  '  Columbus,  Ohio  [The  ChampUn  printing  company] 
1917.     xiv,  298  p.    illus.     8**. 

SCIENTIFIC  REvSEARCH. 

123.  Darrah,  David.     Field  work  as  a  new  educational  principle.     EJducational 

review,  55  :  20-29,  January  1918. 

Discusses  the  shortcomings  of  ** field  work"  as  at  present  conducted  in  educational  institutions. 
Says  that  the  student  should  in  some  way  be  made  dependent  for  his  exi)enses  on  his  field  work. 
A  real  remuneration  should  be  attached  to  it,  as  there  is  in  cooperative  engineering  work. 

This  paper  was  awarded  first  place  in  the  annual  contest  (1917)  for  the  Tomllnson  prise,  at  the 
Municipal  university  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

124.  Swinton,  A.  A.  Campbell.    Science  and  its  functions.    Nature  (London) 

100  :  294-98,  December  1917. 

Address  delivered  l)efore  the  Royal  society  of  arts,  England,  on  Kovember  21, 1917. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

125.  Baker,  George  M.    Constructive  supervision.     American  school  board  journal, 

56  :  19-21,  75-76,  January  1918. 

To  be  concluded  in  February. 

The  article  comprises  a  brief  consideration  of  the  following  points:  (1)  Need  for  supervisfoo, 
(2)  Function  of  supervision,  (3)  Analysis  of  supervisor,  (4)  Two  classes  of  teacHers  needing  special 
attention  from  the  supervisor,  (6)  Fonr  distinct  types  of  criticism,  (6)  Four  Unes  of  supervisory 
activity,  and  (7)  Need  for  and  value  of  suspended  Judgment. 

126.  Piola,  P.    Le  Industrie  della  scuola.    Nuova  antologia,  191  :  173-87,  September 

1917. 

Deals  \«ith  provision  of  educational  equipment  to  schools  and  colleges  in  Italy. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

127.  Benezet,  L.  P.    A  high  spot  in  Evansville.    American  school,  3  :  362-63, 

December  1917. 

•'The  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  schools  describes  an  experiment  made  In  those  school? 
to  help  pupils  who  are  willing  to  make  special  effort,  gain,  or  make  up  time." 

128.  Camp,  Prederick  S.    Some  "marks":  an  administrative  problem.     School 

review,  25  :  697-713,  December  1917. 

A  study  of  the  system  of  marking  in  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  high  school,  with  graphic  iUustratlons. 

129.  Cobb)  C.  R.    A  demonstration  in  elasticity  in  grade  work.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 86  :  599-600,  December  13,  1917. 
A  plan  for  promoting  pupils  by  subject. 

130.  A  comparison  of  the  accomplishments  of  eighth  grade  pupils  in  rural  and  city 

schools  of  certain  Wyoming  counties.  Wyoming  school  joiuiial,  14  :  117-22, 
December  1917. 

The  report  was  written  by  J.  N.  Butterworth,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Wyoming  teachers'  ?vssoclation  to  investigate  Wyoming  school  problems. 

131.  Fordyce,  Charles.    Supervised  study.    University  journal,  14  : 1-3,  Decem- 

ber 1917. 

Also  in  Nebraska  teacher,  20  :  209-10,  January  1918. 

Gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  in  supervised  study  and  shows  some  of  the  advantages. 
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l£.  Oates,  Arthur  I.    Recitation  as  a  ^tor  in  memorizing.    School  and  society, 

6  :  743-49,  December  22,  1917. 
Th*  relative  values  of  learning  by  reading  as  compared  to  learning  by  recitation. 

133.  Heckerty  J.  W.    The  oiganization  of  instruction  materials,  with  special  relation 

to  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  New  York  city.  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  univeiHLty,  1917.  107  p.  12®.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity.   Con^butions  to  education,  no.  87.) 

134.  Xetximan,   Bugene  D.    Technique  of  supervised   study.    School   review, 

26  :  35-38,  January  1918. 
Presents  a  program  for  sopenrised  study. 

136.  FiekeU,  Frank  G.  and  Winkelblechy  B.  F.    Elimination  from  the  public 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.    School  review,  26  :  18-24,  January 

1918. 

.Use  in  Midland  schools,  32  :  149-^,  January  1918. 

''A  study  of  ll,22t  'public  high  schools,'  based  upon  the  reports  of  tlie  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  years  1912, 19L%  1914,  and  1915.''    Statistical  data. 

136.  Roberts,  J.  E.    Breaking  the  lock-step.     Wisconsin  joum&l  of  education, 

49  :  282-84,  December  1917. 
f^romotion  by  snblect  in  the  schools  of  Fond  du  Lac»  Wis. 

137.  St.  Jothn,  COiarleB  W.    The  purpose  of  school  discipline.    Current  education, 

21 :  34^-62,  December  1917. 

This  article  appeared  originally  in  the  Porto  Hico  school  review. 

The  writer  beUeres  that  the  real  purpose  of  school  discipline  is  not  simply  to  have  a  quiet 
aehoolroQiii,  but  to  teach  the  children  that  they  must  abide  by  the  law  and  not  do  everythinfc 
they  fee]  Uk«  doinf;. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

US.  ChallmftTi^  8.  A.    The  adaptation  of  the  high  school  building  to  the  school 
oiganization.    American  school  board  journal,  56  :  27-28,  January  1918. 

"This  paper  is  a  revision  of  an  address  prepared  originally  for  the  Department  of  school  admin- 
istntion,.  National  education  association,  Portland,  Oreg.  It  is  the  first  study  of  the  general 
problem  and  Its  great  value  will  be  readUy  apparent." 

139.  Hughes,  Harold  F.    Elastic  schoolhouses.    American  city,  18  :  20-21,  January 

1918. 

School  plant  units  in  Fresno,  California,  described,  with  illustrations.  Says  the  writer:  "  We 
see  bookcases  advertised  which  will  grow  with  the  library,  and  In  Fresno,  Cal.,  the  same  plan 
is  being  used  in  building  schoolhouses." 

SCHOOL  riYGlENE  AND  SANITATION. 

» 

140.  Gray,  Horace  and  Oray,  K.  M.    Normal  weight.    Boston  medical  and  sur- 

gical journal,  177  :  894-99,  December  1917. 

Records  weights  of  many  children;  one  table  is  based  on  statistics  of  several  thousand  boys 
and  fdrls  in  the  Horace  Mann  school,  Columbia  university,  New  York  city. 

Ml.  Horty,  J.  N.    Medical  examination  of  school  children.    Teacher's  journal, 
17  :  240-42,  December  1917. 

Tells  of  the  deplorable  oooditlMis  found  among  chUdren  in  the  rural  schools  and  shows  the 
need  of  oompulsory  medical  iaspoction  and  health  supervi.«:ion. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

142.  Coteau,    Marc  Bellin  du.    The  physical  education  of    the  fighting   man. 
American  physical  education  review,  22  :  521-24,  December  1917. 

Method  in  use  in  the  National  military  school  of  St.  Cyr,  France.  I'ranslated  by  fleorge  L. 
Meylan. 

Ifi.  Fannce,  W.  H.  P.    Athletics  for  the  service  of  the  nation.    Old  Penn,  16  : 
351-53,  January  11,  1918. 
Addras  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  collegiate  athlotic  association  In  New 

Vork  on  December  28, 1917.  

Analyies  the  question  of  college  sports. 
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144.  Jetden,  W.  8.    A  new  French  program  of  physical  training.    American  phys- 

ical education  review,  22  :  52^-^,  December  1917. 
OiTes  a  typical  lesson  of  the  new  Freocfa  system. 

145.  Kleeberger,  F.  L.    Physical  efficiency  tests  aa  a  practical  method  of  popu- 

larizing physical  education  at  the  University  of  California.    Mind  and  body, 

24  :  361-70,  December  1917. 

Read  at  the  convention  of  the  American  phjrsical  education  association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Apcil 
1917. 

146.  McKenzie,  B.  Tait.    The  relation  of  physical  education  to  the  business  of 

war.    American  physical  education  review,  22  :  525-28,  December  1917. 

Synqpsb  of  speech  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  physical  education  assodatloo, 
Pittsburgh,  AprU  0, 1917. 

147.  Pray,  Minerva  H.    Baron  Nils  Posse  and  his  school.    Posse  gymnasium  journal, 

25  :  3-6,  December  1917. 

DesiTibes  the  life  and  labors  of  Baron  Posse,  the  inventor  of  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastlca. 

148.  Bogers,  P.  0.,  jr.    Physical  training— athletic  competition.    Louisiana  school 

work,  6  :  204,  206-7,  December  1917. 

Treats  of  athletic  oompetiti~n  in  elementary  8?booIs,  and  shows  the  best  means  of  attaining  good 
results  from  such  physi:al  training,  untarnished  by  Uie  evils  of  professionalism  and  excess. 

SOaAL  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION. 

149.  O'Neil,  W.  Jerold.    The  assembly  hall.    Popular  educator,  35  :  248-49,  298, 

January  1918. 

The  pra:;ti3al  value  of  the  assembly,  the  nature  of  the  programs,  disdpline,  etc 

150.  Boberts,  Alexander  C.    An  experiment  in  socialization.    School  review,  26  : 

25-34,  January  1918. 

Details  an  eKx>eriment  tried  In  the  Everett  (Wash.)  hlg^  school;  adapUng  the  training  olfored 
in  the  school  to  meet  every  purposeful  community  demand. 

151.  White,  Williani  Charles.    A  new  basis  for  social  progress,  by  William  Giarles 

White  and  Louis  Jay  Heath.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  com- 
pany, 1917.    xiv,  229,  [1]  p.    diagrs.  (1  double)    12**. 

A  survey  Instituted  in  1915  by  the  Board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  **ln  onl«»r  to 
produce  a  better  and  more  properly  functioning  institution  in  the  local  envircnment."   tf,  Pref. 

Bib.iography:  p.  |217]-221. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

152.  Goethe,  C.  H.    Gretchen  of  Hildesheim.    Survey,  39  :  385-90,  January 5, 1918. 

A  criti.ism  of  playground  method*).    Childhood  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

153.  National  child  labor  committee.    Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  general 

secretary.    Child  labor  and  delinquency.    New  York  city.  National  child 
labor  committee,  1917.    135-200  p.    S"*.    (Child  labor  bulletin,  vol.  6,  no.  3, 
November  1917) 
Ck)ntains:  Child  labDT  and  Juvenile  delinquency  In  Manhattan,  by  Mabel  Brown  ElUs,  p.  161>200. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

154.  Galloway,  Thomas  Walton.    The  use  of  motives  in  teaching  morals  and 

religion.    Boston,  Chicago,  The  Pilgrim  press  [1917]    187  p.    12*». 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

155.  Bums,  James  A.    Catholic  education;  a  study  pf  conditions.    New  York, 

London  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1917.    205  p.    12°. 

Des.rlbes  the  condlti  ^n  cf  Cath  li :  oducatl  m  In  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and  points 
out  the  problems  that  must  be  s  1 .  ed  In  crdor  to  insure  its  future  progress.  Presents  a  special 
study  of  the  various  departments  and  their  relatirns  to  each  other,  including  grade  schools,  hij^ 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  coLegts,  and  seminaries. 
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156.  Rdigion  and  education.     Athen»um  (L<mdon),  no.  4623  :  664-67,  November 

1917. 

RaixNiiiDMidsiiewer  and  better  iiMtbods  of  raUsiodatiist^^  Teadien  shonld  not  dwitfl 
too  much  on  metaphysical  fpeeulatlon  and  historical  probabtUty.  Abetract  thought  la  unnatoial 
10  the  asi  and  temper  of  yoath.  Ohrlitlan  ediieatkm  should  be  "a  pcaotioal  call  to  love  and 
anrioe." 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

157.  Ba^iBs,    Clara  K.    The   educational   awakening.    Education,    38 :  380-84, 

January  1918. 
DiaenaaaB  the  benefits  of  Tooatlomd  edncatlon  and  ealdanca. 

156.  Boate,  Q.  A.    The  printing  couiee  in  the  Newton  vocational  school.    InduBtdi^- 

arts  magazine,  7  :  13-17,  January  1918. 
Mewtonrflle,  Mass. 

158.  Gary,  O.  P.    National  activities  in  our  schools.    Western  teacher,  26  :  129-34, 

December  1917. 

Fnnn  an  address  before  the  Wisconsin  state  teachers'  association. 

Tbe  Smltb-Hogbes  act  and  the  danger  ahead  In  our  schools  In  attempting  to  separate  vocational 
and  caltaral  edooation. 

160.  Bagan,  Joseph  B.    Manual  training  should  function  in  the  home.    Manual 

training  magazine,  19  :  163-65,  January  1918.    illus. 

Manual  training  aetivities  for  eighth-grade  boys  found  in  jobs  aboat  their  own  homes,  repair 
vorkyeto. 

16L  Eaney,  James  Parton.     Industrial  art  at  home  and  abroad.    Journal  of 

education,  86  :  591-93,  December  13, 1917. 
AddrssB  before  the  Association  of  oommeroe,  Ghioago. 

182.  HoyeSy  William.    The  junior  hi^  school  and  industrial  education.    Manual 
training  magazine,  19  :  153-57,  January  1918. 

KB.  Seriznahaw,  Stewart.    A  new  phase  of  education  as  seen  throu^  the  appren- 
ticeship system.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  49  :  278-81,  December  1917. 
The  state  control  and  snpervlslon  of  apprenticeship  In  Wisconsin. 

164.  Sowen,   J.   L    The   Smith-Hughes  bill.     Teacher's   journal,    17  :  23^-38, 

December  1917. 

The  fsneral  provlsioiis  of  the  bin  and  some  special  developments  that  may  be  expected  to  follow 
tiie  establishment  of  vocational  edooation  under  lederal  aid. 

165.  Stoddard,  W.  L.    Tiaining  for  the  training  camps.    Nation's  business,  5  :  16-18, 

December  1917. 

Formed  with  Uttle  thoofi^t  of  war,  tbe  Federal  board  for  vocational  education  has  swiftly  assem- 
bisd  machinery  whkh  prepares  men  and  boys  tor  better  Jobs  In  tbe  National  army  by  ftM^»»<«e 
them  mlUtary  tradee. 

An  authflriied  interview  with  Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  director  of  the  Federal  board  for  Tocatlonal 
sdoeatSon. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

166.  Brewer,  John  M.    The  vocational-guidance  movement;  its  problems  and 

possibilities.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1918.    333  p.    12®. 

Treats  vocational  guidance  as  bound  up  primarily  with  educational  problems,  secondarily 
with  economic  and  senrice  questions.  Contains  espedally  usefdl  chapters  on  vocational  ooonsel- 
ing,  "pssodo-guldanoe,"  and  a  program  fbr  vocational  guidance. 

167.  Layton,    W.    K.    Vocational    placement.    Educational    administration   and 

sapervidon,  3  :  521-32,  November  1917. 
The  beglnningB  of  vocational  placement  In  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

168.  Koore,  B.  TJ.    Vocational  guidance.    Oregon  teachers  monthly,  22  :  254-58, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  THE  NATIVES  OF  ALASKA,  1916-17. 


PART  I.— GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

THie  work  of  the  Bureau  of  EMucation  for  the  native  races  of  Alaska 
has  been  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  purposes  of 
Congressional  appropriations  for  their  education,  medical  relief,  and 
for  the  extension  of  the  reindeer  industry  among  them.  In  the 
schools,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  instruction  in  matters  per- 
taining to  health,  industrial  training,  gardening,  and  commercial 
education.  Effort  has  been  made  to  improve  living  conditions  in 
the  villages,  to  lessen  the  death  rate,  and  to  render  the  natives  better 
aUe  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  with  which  the  advancing 
dvilization  of  the  white  man  has  confronted  them. 

Sixty-eight  schools  were  maintained  with  an  enrollment  of  3,666, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  2,172.  Four  superintendents,  1  acting 
superintendent.  111  teachers,  5  physicians,  and  10  nurses  were 
employed. 

The  school  buildings  at  Noorvik,  Shaktoolik,  and  Port  MoUer  were 
completed  during  the  year.  A  teachers'  residence  was  erected  at 
Hydaburg.  The  erosion  of  the  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  made 
necessary  the  taking  down  of  the  Fort  Yukon  school  building,  which 
will  be  rebiiilt  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  river.  The  region 
surrounding  the  village  on  Golovin  Bay,  in  northwestern  Alaska,  is 
barren,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Eskimos  could  support 
themselves  in  that  location;  they,  therefore,  migrated  to  a  tract  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Norton  Bay,  where  they  have  an  abimdant 
supply  of  fish,  game,  timber,  and  reindeer  moss  for  their  herds. 
The  school  was  reestablished  within  this  tract  which  was  reserved  for 
the  natives  by  Executive  order.  A  wireless  telegraph  station  was 
established  at  Noorvik,  in  Arctic  Alaska,  which  enabled  this  remote 
settlement  to  communicate  with  civilization. 

The  Bureau  of  EMucation  encourages  the  establishment  in  native 
villages  of  cooperative  mercantile  stores,  financed  by  native  capital 
and  conducted  by  the  natives  themselves,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher  of  the  local  United  States  pubUc  school.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  natives  so  readily  acquire  self-confidence  and  experience  in 
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business  affairs.  These  stores  demoBstrate  the  advantages  of  coopera- 
tion, and  the  annual  dividends  received  by  the  stockholders  are 
practical  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  thrift. 

Such  enterprises  are  in  successful  operation  at  Hydaburg,  Klawock, 
Klukwan,  and  Metlakatla,  in  southeastern  Alaska;  at  Tyonek,  on 
Cook  Inlet;  at  Atka,  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  at  Gambell, 
on  St.  Lawrence  Island;  at  Wales,  on  Bering  Strait;  at  Noorvik, 
on  the  Kobuk  River,  in  Arctic  Alaska;  and  at  Wainwright,  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  auditing  of  the  affairs  of  the  four  enterprises  in 
southeastern  Alaska  made  in  January,  1918,  by  a  representative  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  showed  that  these  companies  had  con- 
ducted a  business  of  $96,762.89  during  the  previous  13  months. 
The  annual  business  at  Atka,  Gambell,  and  Wainwright  approxi- 
mated $15,000. 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  functions  of  the  Seattle  office  of  the 
Alaska  Division  is  its  transaction  of  personal  business  for  the  natives 
when  such  assistance  is  desired.  Formerly  it  was  possible  for  the 
natives  in  remote  villages  to  dispose  of  their  valuable  furs  and  other 
commodities  to  local  traders  only,  with  the  result  that  the  natives 
received  low  prices  and  were  constantly  in  debt  to  the  traders. 
Within  recent  years  the  natives,  even  in  the  remotest  regions,  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  increased  facilities  of  the  mail  service  and 
send  their  furs  to  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  Division  in  Seattle,  who, 
through  the  Seattle  Fur  Sales  Agency,  sells  the  furs  to  the  highest 
bidder.  From  July  1,  1912,  to  Jime  30,  1917,  these  sales  of  furs, 
ivory,  whalebone,  etc.,  have  amounted  to  $42,166.40;  in  addition, 
cash  amoimting  to  $9,980.80  has  been  received  from  natives  of  Alaska 
for  the  pinrchase  and  shipment  of  supplies.  During  this  period,  their 
deposits  in  Seattle  banks  have  realized  them  $624.76  interest.  By 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  supervision  of  this 
business  is  made  part  of  the  official  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  Alaska 
Division  and  he  is  imder  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
same. 

Action  was  again  taken  to  put  in  operation  the  industries  in  Met- 
lakatla,  on  Annette  Island.  A  lease  was  entered  into  with  cannery 
operators  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  of  a  site  for  a  salmon  cannery,  and 
of  fish  trap  rights  within  Annette  Islands  Reserve.  The  lessees 
guarantee  the  payment  dining  the  season  of  1917  of  not  less  than 
$4,000  for  fish-trap  privileges.  The  cannery  is  to  be  operated  for 
five  seasons  beginning  with  1918.  For  the  cannery  and  fish-trap 
privileges  during  these  five  years  the  lessees  guarantee  the  payment 
of  not  less  than  $6,000  per  annum.  Except  in  a  few  instances  where 
skilled  labor  is  required,  only  native  inhabitants  of  Annette  Issand 
are  to  be  employed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  annual  income  to  the 
Metlakatlans  from  the  leases  will  enable  them  at  the  end  of  the 
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period  of  the  lease  to  purohase  all  of  the  lessee's  interests  aad  operate 
the  cannery  themselves,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmoit.  A  local  cooperative  company  has  rehabilitated  the  saw- 
mill which  is  now  furnishing  lumber  for  the  cannery  building  as  well 
as  for  other  buildings  in  the  village.  Six  thousand  dollars  of  the 
bureau's  funds  were  expended  in  installing  a  water  system  to  furnish 
drinking  water  for  the  village,  and  limited  water  power  for  the  can- 
ikNj  and  sawmill. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  Congress  appropriated  $25,000  to 
provide  for  the  medical  rehef  of  the  natives  of  Alaska;  in  addition, 
SI  9,000  of  the  appropriation  for  the  education  of  natives  of  Alaska 
wfts  used  for  that  piurpose,  making  a  total  of  $44,000  for  medical 
rdief  during  the  year.  The  appropriation  for  medical  rehef  was 
increased  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  for  1916-17,  but  as  none  of  the 
education  appropriation  was  used  for  medical  rehef  the  total  expended 
for  that  purpose  during  1916-17  was  only  about  $6,000  more  than 
during  the  previous  year.  A  well-equipped  hospital  was  maintained 
ai  Juneau  with  a  physician  in  charge  and  three  niu^es  in  attendance; 
the  small,  improvised  hospitals  at  Nulato  and  Kanakanak  were  con- 
tinued; the  hospital  at  Kotzebue  was  not  in  operation  dining  the 
year,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  prop- 
erly qualified  physician  willing  to  go  to  that  remote  station. 

In  addition  to  the  employment  of  physicians  and  nurses,  in  several 
of  the  Alaskan  towns  arrangements  were  made  for  the  treatment  of 
natives  in  hospitals  and  by  physicians  upon  the  request  of  superin- 
tendents or  teachers;  teachers  at  stations  remote  from  a  hospital, 
physicians,  or  nurses,  were  furnished  with  medical  supphes  for  use 
in  reUeving  minor  aibnents. 

Plans  were  made  in  the  summer  of  1916  for  the  establishment  of 
a  small  hospital  at  Akiak,  on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  and  material 
for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  building  at  that  place  was  purchased 
in  Seattle.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced,  however,  in  securing 
transportation  for  the  building  material  and  hospital  supphes  to 
this  isolated  place.  One  of  the  two  vessels  which  it  was  possible  to 
secure  proved  imseaworthy,  and  was  unable  to  reach  its  destination. 
It  had  to  return  to  Seattle  with  its  cargo  undeUvered  and  part  of  it 
in  a  damaged  condition.  It  was  then  too  late  to  secure  another  boat 
to  make  the  voyage  during  the  short  season  of  open  navigation  re- 
maining. Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the  erection 
of  the  hospital  at  Akiak  until  the  following  year. 

THE  BEINDEEB   SEBVIOE. 

The  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  distribution  of  reindeer  among 
the  natives  and  the  training  of  the  natives  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  reindeer  was  used  to  establish  new  herds  and  to  support 
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native  apprentices  being  trained  in  the  industry.  The  increased 
cost  of  food  and  clothing  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  train  as  many  apprentices  with  the  same  appropriation  as 
formerly. 

The  statistics  regarding  the  reindeer  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1917,  show  that  during  the  year  the  number  of  rein- 
deer increased  from  82,151  to  98,582,  and  the  nimaber  of  herds  from 
85  to  98.  Of  the  98,582  reindeer,  67,448,  or  69  per  cent,  were  owned 
by  1,568  natives;  3,046,  or  3  per  cent,  were  owned  by  the  United 
States;  4,645,  or  5  per  cent,  were  owned  by  missions;  and  23,443, 
or  23  per  cent,  were  owned  by  Lapps  and  other  whites.  The  total 
income  of  the  natives  from  the  reindeer  industry  diuring  the  fiscal 
year,  exclusive  of  the  meat  and  hides  used  by  the  natives  themselves, 
was  $97,515.  The  total  nimiber  of  reindeer,  98,582,  is  a  net  increase 
of  20  per  cent  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  13,144 
reindeer  were  killed  for  meat  and  skins,  or  were  lost. 

There  b  still  need  for  the  extension  of  the  industry  into  the  Copper 
River  region  and  especially  in  the  delta  coimtry  between  the  Yukon 
and  the  Kuskokwim  Rivers,  where  hundreds  of  natives  are  living 
in  abject  poverty,  imreached  by  civilizing  influences. 

The  fairs,  of  which  four  were  held  during  the  winter,  again  proved 
to  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  natives  engaged  in  the  reindeer  industry. 


LIST  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  ALASKA  SCHOOL  SERVICE,  191^17. 

William  T.  Lopp,  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska  and  chief  of 
the  Alaska  Division,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Emplotbes  in  thb  WASHmoTON  Office. 

William  Hamilton,  acting  chief  of  the  Alaska  Division,  Pennsylvania. 
David  E.  Thomas,  accountant,  Massachusetts. 
James  0.  Williams,  clerk,  Illinois. 

Employees  in  the  Supply  and  Disbursino  Office,  Seattle. 

Harry  C.  Sinclair,  supply  agent,  Maryland. 

Alexander  H.  Quarles,  special  dbbursing  agent,  Geoigia. 

Chauncey  C.  Bestor,  assistant  supply  agent,  Washington. 

Julius  0.  Helwig,  clerk  and  stenographer,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Iva  M.  Knox,  stenographer  and  typewriter,  Washington,  from  October  23, 1916. 

Employees  in  Alaska. 

district  superintendents  of  schools. 

Walter  C.  Shields,  northwestern  district,  Nome. 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  western  district,  St.  Michael. 

Geoi^ge  E.  Boulter,  upper  Yukon  district,  Tanana. 

Arthur  H.  Miller  (acting  superintendent),  southwestern  district.  Copper  Center. 

Charles  W.  Hawkesworth,  southeastern  district,  Juneau. 
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PHYSICIANS. 

Emil  Enilifih,  M.  D.,  Public  Health  Service,  on  special  detail. 

Walter  A.  Borland,  M.  D.,  Eanakanak,  from  September  1,  1916. 

Doiiglas  Brown,  M.  D.,  Juneau  Hospital,  to  September  25, 1916. 

TOliam  H.  Chase,  M.  D.,  Cordova,  from  November  16,  1916. 

linoB  H.  French,  M.  D.,  Eanakanak,  July-August,  1916,  and  May-June,  1917. 

Rank  W.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  Nulato. 

James  P.  Mooney,  M.  D.,  Juneau  Hospital,  from  September  2, 1916. 

Daniel  S.  Neuman,  M.  D.,  Nome. 

H.  N.  T.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Kotzebue,  during  July,  1916. 

CONTBACT  PHYSICIANS. 

William  Ramsey,  M.  D.,  Coimcil,  from  September  1,  1916. 
Cnrtia  Welch,  M.  D.,  Candle,  from  December,  1916. 

NURSES  AND  TEACHERS  OF  SANITATION. 

Mn.  Mabel  R.  Borland,  Kanakanak,  from  September  1,  1916. 

MiflB  Mamie  Conley,  Juneau  Hospital. 

Mis  Frances  V.  Dwyer,  Juneau  Hospital. 

Mn.  Lulu  A.  Evans,  Akiak,  from  September  1,  1916. 

Min  Esther  Gibson,  southeastern  district,  from  November  1,  1916. 

Iliomas  R.  Glass,  Kanakanak,  July-August,  1916;  Kogiung,  from  September  1, 1916. 

Mn.  Carrie  W.  Lamb,  Nulato. 

Mis  Mabel  Le  Roy,  southeastern  district,  from  December  13,  1916. 

Mn.  Lucia  Petrie,  St.  Michael,  from  September  1,  1916. 

Mis  lUioda  A.  Ray,  Juneau  Hospital. 

STSNOGRAPHBR,    OFFICE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT,  JUNEAU,  ALASKA. 

McMurtrey,  J.  P.,  from  September  16,  1916. 
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Teaditn  and  tdutol  attendamx,  I91S-17. 
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141**  AND  157**. 


Teachers. 

Appointed  (rom— 

|l|i 

EnroU^ 
ment. 

Ofde 

Miss  Bvelyn  L.  Carey 

21 
10 
28 

•  "J 

80 

Btfli 

Everett  P.  Frohock 

WAshingtnn  -   

32 

Fort  I OKOD. ........... 

Miss  Winifred  Dalziel 

New  York 

70 

RuiMrt ,  , 

Miss  Lola  Graves 

Alurka . , , . 

30 

Qeorge  E.  Boulter 

do 

17 

Tot«L 

87 

179 

SOUTHWESTERN     DISTRICT — BBRINQ     SEA    REGION    SOUTH   OP   CAPE    NEWENHAM   AND 

NORTH  PACIPIO  COAST  REGION  WEST  OP  141**. 


Schools. 


AttMc. 
Atka... 


CUsnik.. 


GppiMr  Center. 


Iiiikak.... 
FirtMoUer. 


IMiUek. 

Tofiik.. 


TotaL. 


Teachers. 


Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Seller. 

AmoeB.Carr 

Mrs,  EllaD.Carr 

LehuidE.  Carr 

Mrs.  Lara  Oben 

Preston  H.  Nash 

Mrs.  Preston  H.  Nash.. 

Arthur  H.  Mnier 

EstacoEwan 

FredPhniips 

Thomas  R.  Glass 

James  G.  Cox 

Walter  G.  Culver 

Rupert  A.  Moon 

Chesley  W.  Gook 

Mrs.  Marv  E.  Cook 

Walter  H.  Johnston. 


Appointed  from— 


Alaska 

Washington. 

....do 

....do 

Alaska 

Washington. 

....do 

....do 

Alaska 

-...do 

Washington. 

Alaska 

Oregon 

Alaska 

Washington. 

....do 

Alaska 

Washington. 


Charles  M.  Robinson 

Mrs.  Milda  G.  Robinson ,' do 

Wm  A.  Wilson Alaska 


Joseph  W.  Coleman 

Mrs.  Marie  A.  Coleman. 


Washington. 
do 


Average 
daily 
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86 
18 


26 
46 


13 
17 
33 
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8 
66 


17 
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84 
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80 


31 
57 
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29 
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HaiMfl. 
&Boah... 

Hydaburg. 


Cake. 

Qtta 
Kkwoek.. 

□akwan.. 

IhikkaUa. 


Yakntat 


TotaL. 


Teachers. 


Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Gilman 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Alexander.. 

Charles  F.  Klchardson 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Neale 

Mark  E.Said 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Storrs 

Miss  Frances  M.  WUliver... 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  WUliver. 
Mrs.  Sadie  E.  Edmunson... 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Belle  Newton 

John  R.  Cox 

Charles  E.  Hibbs 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Hibbs. .. 

Miss  Ermine  Forrest 

Fay  R.  Shaver 

Miss  Marie  B.  Thomeson . . . 
Miss  Margaret  Hamilton . . . 

Charles  D.  Schell 

Harry  F.Geil 

Miss  Agnes  Danford 

Miss  Gertrude  R.  Wybrant. 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Schell. . . 

Mrs.  Edltii  C.  Schell 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  P.  Brady... 

Miss  Mary  B.  Brady 

Miss  Hannah  E.  Breooo 

Elof  M.  Axelson 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
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do 
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13 
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20 
16 
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63 

38 
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76 
74 


97 

88 


40 


20 
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79 


45 
41 
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Expenditures  from  the  appropriation  for  '*JE(tfuoa(um  of  Natives  of  Alaska^  1917,** 

Appropriation $200,000.00 

Salaries  in  A  laska 100, 244. 99 

Equipment  and  suppties 21, 937. 62 

Fuel  and  light 24,632.90 

Local  expenses 1, 808. 44 

Repairs  anckrent 7, 600. 54 

Buildings 10,960.07 

Metlakatla  industries 6, 000. 00 

Destitution 1, 88L  24 

Commissioner's  office  salaries 5, 07L  67 

Seattle  office  salaries 8, 27L  33 

Commissioner's  office  expenses 200. 00 

Seattle  office  expenses 873. 21 

Traveling  expenses 10, 220. 97 

Contingencies ^ 297. 12 

Total 200,000.00 

Expenditures  from  the  appropriation  for  **  Medical  Relief  in  Alaska,  1917." 

Appropriation 150, 000. 00 

Salaries  in  Alaska 19,007.84 

Equipment  and  supplies 12, 980. 07 

Fuel  and  light 2, 019. 10 

Local  expenses 1, 578. 71 

Buildings 8,068.88 

Destitution 4,082.07 

Traveling  expenses 2, 07L  75 

Contingencies 19L  58 

Total 50, 000.  00 

Expenditures  from  the  appropriation  for  **  Reindeer  for  Alashay  1917,  ** 

Appropriation $5, 000. 00 

Salaries  of  chief  herders 583.  61 

SuppUee 4,210.72 

Establishment  of  new  herds 200.  00 

Contingencies 5.  67 

Total 5,000.00 
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Number  of  reindeer  belonging  to  each  dan  o/owner$f  1916-17, 


OtnwrB. 

Number  of 
reindeer. 

Increase.! 

Decrease.' 

Percent 
owned. 

1010 

1017 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1010 

1917 

fiaffffniMnt  .......^.i...i.^r 

3,390 

5,180 

17,530 

50,045 

3,040 

4,045 

23,443 

07,448 

344 

541 

10 
10 

4 

0 

22 

08 

3 

yyfalB r T    T    T 

5 

Uppgiad  other  whites 

5,913 
11,403 

34 
21 

23 

00 

Totil  noobvr.  ..■..••.. 

82,151 

08,582 

• 

1  By  purchase,  apprenticeship,  and  fawns. 

>  By  paying  apprentices  and  natives  tor  services,  and  sale  of  deer  by  missions. 

AnniuU  mareate  and  deertaae  of  reindeer. 
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BO*. 

ms*. 
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Balance 
from 

previous 
year. 


143 

323 

492 

743 

1,000 

1,132 

1,733 

2,394 

2,092 

3,404 

4,795 

0,282 

8,189 

10,241 

12,828 

15,839 

19,322 

22,915 

27,325 

33,029 

38.470 

47,280 

67,872 

70,243 
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surviv- 
ing. 


79 
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270 
357 
400 
025 
038 
750 
1.110 
1,054 

i,8n 

2,284 

2,978 

3,717 

4,519 

5,410 
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»,490 
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25,110 

29,574 


107,582 


Intported 

from 
Siberia. 


171 
124 
120 
123 


101 
322 

29 
200 

30 


1,280 


Killed 

for  food 

and 

skins, 
or  lost. 


28 

23 

90 

148 

100 

1334 

185 

299 

487 

538 

363 

390 

zn 

926 
1,130 
1,508 
1,933 
2,844 
2,829 
3,192 
0,407 
4,891 
0,200 
8,051 
13,208 
13,144 


70,281 


Total  in 

herd 
June  30. 


143 

823 

492 

743 

1,000 

1,132 

1,733 

2,394 

2,092 

3,404 

4,795 

0,282 

8,189 

10,241 

12,828 

15,830 

19,322 

a,  915 

27,325 

33,029 

38,470 

47,260 

67,872 

70,243 

82,151 

98,582 


Per  cent  of  an- 
nualinorease. 


lawns. 


Net  (since 
impor- 
taOon 

ceased). 


55 

45 
50 
48 
40 
55 
37 
32 
41 
48 
39 
30 
30 
SO 
35 
34 
33 
32 
35 
33 
35 
30 
30 
30 
30 


•40 


31 
80 
25 
25 
23 
21 
18 
19 
23 
14 
23 
22 
21 
17 
20 


»22 


1 240  killed  in  Barrow  relief  expedition. 

t  Some  of  the  figures  which  make  up  these  totals  are  estimated. 
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Inatau  in  rtindeet  Mrvieifnm  1907  to  1917, 


Total  xMtiTM  owning  rahidMr. 
Harden  and  owners 


Cloveninient  appiBntioee . 
looes. 


Ifission  appnni 

Apx>rentioe8  of  Lappe  and  otter  whites. 

Herders'  and  owners'  apprentices. 


Total  apprentices. 


Reindeer  owned  by  natives. 

Total  number  of  herds 

Sled  reindeer: 

Trained 

Partly  trained 


Income  of  natives  from  reindeer — 

Total  income  from  reindeer  ^ 

Percentage  of  reindeer  owned  by-* 

Government 

Jussions  ...•.•..........••...•. 

Lapps  and  other  whites 

Natives 


1907 


114 
67 


17 

28 

7 

27 


79 


6,406 
16 

446 

77 


S7,783 
99,563 

23 
22 
14 
41 


1917 


1,668 
1,- 


34 

K) 

3 

134 


170 


67,448 
98 

1,843 
420 


897,515 
8122,517 

3 

5 

23 

09 


>  Includes  approximately  86,000  received  by  Teller  Mission  Ibr  deer  sold  Lomen  &  Co. 

Amounts  appropriated^  growth,  and  results  of  introduction  of  reindeer  among  natives  of 

Alaska. 


Apiwopriations 

Number  of  herds  at  end  of  each  period 

Number  of  natives  owning  reindeer  at  end  of  each  period . 

Average  cost  to  Government  per  owner 

Number  of  reindeer  owned  by  natives  at  end  of  each 

period 

Valuation  of  same 

Income  received  by  natives 

Number  of  reindeer  owned  by  Government  at  end  of 

ea<di  period 

Valuation  of  same -. 


First  10 

years 

(1883-1902). 


8133,000 

9 

68 

81,956 

2,841 

n,02S 

84,600 

2,247 
866,176 


Next  6 

years 

(1903-1907). 


899,000 
7 

66 
81,768 

3,665 
889,126 
816,600 

4,684 
8117,100 


Last  10 

years 

(1908-1917), 


886,000 

S2 

1,444 

859 

61,042 

81,626,060 

8648,362 

3,046 
876,160 


Total. 


8317,000 

98 

1,568 

8202 

67,448 

81,686,200 

8566,353 

3,046 
876,150 


Wealth  produced  by  introduction  of  reindeer  in  Alaska.^ 

Valuation  of  67,448  reindeer  owned  by  natives  in  1917,  at  $25  each $1, 686, 200 

Total  income  of  natives  from  reindeer,  1893-1917 568, 352 

Valuation  of  31,134  reindeer  owned  by  missions,  Laplanders  and  other 

whites,  and  Government,  1917 778, 350 

Total  income  of  missions  and  Laplanders  and  other  whites  from  reindeer, 

1893-1917  2 214,443 

Total  valuation  and  income 3, 247, 345 

Total  Government  appropriations,  1893-1917 317, 000 

Gain  (926  per  cent) 2,930,345 

1  Some  of  the  figures  in  these  tables  are  based  upon  estimates. 

>  864,000  have  been  deducted  for  deer  sold  by  Lapps  and  missions  to  Lomen  &  Co. 


PART  II.— DETAILED  REPORTS. 
SECTION  1.— REPORTS  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

REPORT  OF  WALTER  C.  SHIELDS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 

During  the  year  18  schools  have  been  maintained  in  this  district.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  1,032,  and  the  entire  population  of  the  villages  reached  by  schools 
was  3,894.  There  are  probably  1,000  natives  outside  of  these  villages  in  this  district, 
making  the  total  native  population  of  this  district  close  to  5,000.  Twenty-five  white 
teachers  were  under  appointment  and  8  Eskimo  teachers. 

Intpeetian. — ^All  of  the  schools  were  visited  during  the  year.  Those  south  of  Point 
Hope,  with  the  exception  of  the  up-river  stations,  have  been  visited  twice.  The 
taps  of  inspection  during  the  year  covered  4,328  miles,  2,427  by  water  and  1,901  by 
Iffid.    I  was  away  from  home  on  these  trips  142  days  during  the  year. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  I  have  been  able  to  report  all  my  land  travel  to  have  been 
behind  reindeer,  and  probably  it  is  the  first  time  any  superintendent  has  had  such  a 
"clean"  record.  The  winter's  travel  was  the  most  enjoyable  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced. With,  the  exception^of  a  very  trjring  trip  to  Igloo  and  Shishmaref  in  Decem- 
ber^ travel  conditions  were  unusually  good  and  the  sled  deer  did  well.  With  the 
aoistance  of  my  "boys"  at  various  places,  who  were  always  ready  when  I  arrived, 
the  winter's  work  was  done  in  record  time.  During  January,  February,  and  March, 
in  spite  of  considerable  deep  snow,  we  averaged  30  miles  a  day.  From  Nome  to 
Shungnak,  with  the  exception  of  one  day  lost  on  the  coast  on  account  of  a  blizzard, 
we  went  straight  through  to  Shungnak  without  a  stop  except  over  night.  We  were 
able  to  cut  our  time  between  Selawik  and  Shungnak  to  four  days.  On  the  return 
from  the  north,  I  was  met  at  the  Igloo  Fair  by  my  wife  and  two  children,  who  traveled 
bom  Nome  to  the  Hot  Springs  with  sled  deer. 

Once  more  I  feel  that  it  is  proper  for  me  to  express  the  wish  that  the  time  may  come 
when  the  Grovemment  will  make  some  provision  for  the  medical  care  of  its  civil  em- 
ploy^ in  Alaska  in  case  of  accident  while  traveling  on  duty,  also  that  some  pension 
provision  will  be  established  to  cover  any  permanent  disability  that  might  very  easUy 
come  to  any  of  us  who  travel  in  this  country.  We  are  called  upon  to  face  dangerous 
conditions  at  times,  and  this  should  be  recognized. 

This  year  again  adds  to  our  debt  to  the  Coast  Guard  Service  for  assistance  rendered 
throng^  the  U.  S.  S.  Bear,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  great  aid  ren- 
dered me  by  Capt.  C.  S.  Cochran  and  his  officers  during  the  summer  months.  The  trip 
to  Point  Barrow  and  all  the  coast  stations  was  made  on  the  BeoTt  and  I  was  given  every 
opportunity  to  do  my  work  at  all  places.  The  work  accomplbhed  for  the  natives  by 
the  surgeon  of  the  Bear,  Dr.  Ernst,  was  of  inestimable  benefit. 

TeaduTB, — I  think  that  our  teachers,  who  do  the  real  work  among  the  natives  and 
who  are  the  real  points  of  contact  with  our  actual  work,  should  be  given  all  possible 
recognition.    Their  value  to  the  service  is  inestimable. 

The  work  in  this  district  is  in  the  hands  of  capable,  efficient  people;  their  hours 
ire  all  their  waking  hoiurs,  and  their  place  of  work  in  the  entire  community  and  re- 
gkzi  for  at  least  50  miles  around.    They  carry  the  responsibility  of  the  health  of  each 
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individual,  his  business  affairs,  his  family  affairs,  and  his  chances  for  future  happi- 
ness. These  community  services  and  responsibilities  make  the  schoolroom  duties 
of  the  teachers  fade  into  insignificance. 

Through  the  excellent  supervision  of  appointments,  each  year  we  are  getting  more 
efficient  teachers  in  this  district.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  select  a  person  whose  expe- 
rience and  recommendations  assure  schoolroom  efficiency,  but  it  takes  personal  inves- 
tigation of  a  peculiar  order  to  make  certain  that  the  applicant  has  the  larger  qualifi- 
cations for  the  leadership  of  an  Eskimo  village.  All  this  has  been  efficiently  taken 
care  of  by  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  division. 

Winter  trips  by  teachers. — ^Mr.  Reese  and  his  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  Delbert 
Replogle  went  to  the  Noatak  Fair.  Charles  Menadelook,  of  Nome,  went  to  the  Igloo 
Fair.  Mr.  Forrest  visited  Icy  Cape  from  Wainwright  twice,  and  Mr.  Evans  went 
from  Igloo  to  Nome  in  the  spring.  In  addition,  most  of  the  teachers  made  regular 
trips  to  the  herds  under  their  supervision.    These  trips  are  often  long  and  trying. 

Schools  and  buildings. — This  year  we  abandoned  the  school  at  Coimcil  and  opei^ed 
new  work  at  White  Mountain,  15  miles  down  the  river.  This  new  school  has  reached 
more  people  than  the  old  one  and  is  in  a  much  better  location. 

Of  the  1,000  natives  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report  as  being  outside 
of  school  villages,  most  of  them  are  located  in  small  scattered  communities,  none  of 
which  warrants  a  school. 

The  largest  centers  without  schools  are:  Point  Hope,  estimated  population,  300; 
Solomon  and  vicinity,  75;  King  Island,  125. 

Of  these  places  I  would  again  most  strongly  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Grovem- 
ment  school  at  Point  Hope.  The  Episcopal  mission  maintains  a  large  mission  plant 
at  this  place,  but  it  has  been  in  charge  of  one  man  who  Ib  manifestly  unable  to  attend 
to  much  school  work.  I  believe  the  mission  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  a 
school  by  the  bureau  if  the  usual  good  judgment  were  employed  in  the  selection  of  a 
teacher.  At  Solomon  the  storekeeper  has  maintained  a  sort  of  school  out  of  private 
funds.  A  building  wBiS  furnished  and  a  native  teacher  hired.  While  Solomon  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  poor  place  to  "pile  up"  natives,  yet  the  store  and  lighterage  jobs  will 
probably  hold  them  for  some  years.  I  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  native  teacher 
at  a  nominal  salary  and  the  furnishing  of  school  equipment.  While  King  Island  has 
a  large  population  relatively,  its  location  is  too  trying  for  a  white  teacher.  Its  per- 
manence as  an  Eskimo  village  depends  entirely  upon  the  permanence  of  the  wsdrus 
herds,  which  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Diomede  Island  is  our  most  difficult  station;  the  teacher  is  terribly  isolated  and  the 
natives  are  hard  to  handle.  They  go  right  back  to  their  old  ways  as  soon  as  the  winter 
ice  comes  down  and  shuts  off  the  island.  The  school  has  abolished  the  drunkenness 
and  crime  that  flourished  In  this  region  in  the  past,  but  with  that  exception  has 
accomplished  but  little.  There  are  few  children,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  develop- 
ment along  economic  lines.  The  inhabitants  have  to  depend  upon  the  walrus  catch 
very  largely.  For  several  yisars  we  have  been  trying  to  induce  both  these  people 
and  the  King  Island  people  to  go  to  St.  Lawrence  Island.  While  this  project  is 
difficult,  yet,  if  accomplished,  in  the  end  it  will  be  an  excellent  move. 

Natives;  general  conditions.— I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  native  population 
in  this  district  amounts  to  about  5,000.  In  tabulating  the  births  and  deaths,  as  reported 
by  each  teacher  on  the  monthly  report  cards,  I  find  that  the  birth  rate  is  about  30  to 
each  1,000  of  population  and  the  death  rate  about  20  to  each  thousand.  This  makes 
the  actual  increase  about  1  per  cent.  I  believe  these  figures  are  fairly  close  for  this 
district.  This  would  show  that  the  Eskimos  are  holding  their  own  and  are  slightly 
on  the  increase.  Only  three  villages  of  those  reported  showed  a  decrease.  In  studying 
these  figures  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  large  death  rate  on  St.  Lawrence  Island 
this  year,  24  out  of  240,  due  to  an  epidemic,  accounts  for  the  low  rate.  Next  year  the 
increase  will  probably  be  twice  that  of  this  year. 
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Hie  put  year  has  been  uimsually  good  (or  fun  south  of  Point  Hope,  but  much 
vane  than  usual  to  the  north.  The  little  village  of  Shishmaref ,  for  example,  received 
o?er  f2,000  in  cash  for  its  white  fox.  There  was  an  unusual  run  of  fox  along  that  part 
clthe  coast.    Selawik  and  Noorvik  and  Noatak  also  did  very  well. 

The  coast  villages,  especially  Wales  and  Barrow,  had  a  hard  winter.  These  villages 
nem  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity.  The  decline  of  the  whaling 
industry  and  the  dimmishing  walrus  catch,  as  well  as  the  eventual  lessening  of  the 
tapping  in  the  vicinity  will  mean,  I  believe,  the  breaking  up  of  these  considerable 
ceaten  of  population.  It  is  difficult  to  work  out  any  solution  of  the  problem  for 
these  two  largest  centera.  While  in  time  most  of  the  people  will  become  luge  reindeer 
ovnen,  yet  their  herds  will  have  to  be  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from  these 
piKQB.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  future  will  find  the  large  Eskimo  centers  inland, 
oo  riveiB  where  there  is  timber,  instead  of  on  the  barren  coast  as  at  present.  The 
soil  hunters  will  still  do  their  work  on  the  coast  and  ship  their  seal  inland,  but  during 
the  winter  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  future  generations  will  live  in  the  timber, 
wbere  they  can  satisfy  their  desire  for  more  comfortable  and  roomy  houses  and  a 
Bore  diversified  diet. 

The  need  of  native  stores,  cooperative  or  otherwise,  is  very  great  and  will  become 
jf«tter.  It  ifl  not  so  much  the  need  for  lowering  the  prices  the  natives  have  to  pay 
lor  their  goode,  for  the  present  number  of  stores  with  their  keen  competition  has  put 
paces  down  where  they  can  not  be  improved  upon  to  any  very  great  extent.  It  is 
not  on  the  buying  end  that  the  native  needs  help,  it  is  more  on  the  selling  end .  There 
k  a  tremendous  profit  in  furs  and  other  native  products  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  if 
oaltj  the  middleman  could  be  cut  out.  The  establishment  of  these  stores  would 
procure  for  the  native  the  full  value  of  his  product.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated  in 
iDother  report,  I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  such 
ftftare  at  any  place  where  there  is  not  a  good  fox  catch.  It  is  difficult  to  get  ahead 
when  the  only  products  handled  are  sealskins,  ivory,  and  articles  of  native  manufac- 
tBie.    The  real  profit  is  in  the  furs. 

Koorvik, — ^The  establishment  of  the  Noorvik  center,  involving  as  it  did  the  removal 
of  fryitnnw  from  the  coast  to  a  timbered  section,  has  been  an  epoch-making  event  in 
«ff  management  of  the  Eskimo  problem.  The  Noorvik  station  is  the  biggest  project 
flir  people  have  to  handle  in  this  district.  It  has  called  for  leadership  of  the  highest 
otder  and  an  unusual  display  of  mechanical  ability.  Mr.  Charles  Keplogle  and  his 
son  handle  the  largest  school  in  this  district.  They  also  manage  and  operate  a  saw- 
mO  and  an  electric  lighting  plant;  they  have  installed  and  are  bringing  to  perfection. 
t  wireleBB  station  that  is  communicating  direct  with  Nome  regularly;  and  they  have 
txffodzed  various  native  industries,  among  others  a  fish  trap,  managed  by  a  native 
oompany — a  native  store  started  without  any  outside  help.  They  have  likewise 
ertaUished  a  sawmill-operating  company,  which  takes  charge  of  the  management  of 
the  mill,  paying  the  labor  and  engineer  and  sawing  on  shares.  After  the  success  of  the 
dectnc  Hgiiting  system  the  natives  wished  electricity  in  their  homes,  so  an  arrange- 
Bieat  was  made  for  the  natives  to  purchase  the  lights,  wire,  etc.,  and  to  pay  for  a  native 
e^;ineer  to  keep  the  plant  running.  All  of  this  work  has  been  inaugurated  and  carried 
<a  by  our  people  at  Noorvik,  and  it  all  has  been  done  in  addition  to  the  regular  school, 
TiQige,  and  reindeer  work  that  all  other  teachers  have  to  manage. 

Medical  work, — In  this  district  we  have  had  only  one  doctor  under  appointment, 
bat  no  nuises,  except  Miss  Carlson,  at  Elim,  who  was  appointed  as  a  teacher,  not  as  a 
mine.  While  we  have  had  good  contracts  with  Dr.  Welch  at  Candle  and  Dr.  Ramsay 
it  Councily  we  have  withdrawn  from  Kotzebue.  An  arrangement  was  made  with 
Br.  Spence,  of  Point  Barrow,  to  make  one  trip  to  Wainwright  during  the  spring. 

I  again  urge  the  appointment  of  a  physician  for  Kotzebue,  and  the  appointment  of  as 
■any  field  nurses  as  possible,  each  one  to  have  charge  of  several  villages.    In  order 
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to  render  the  medical  service  efficient  it  will  require  the  services  of  a  medical  superin- 
tendent, who  will  visit  each  section  and  outline  the  work  that  should  be  done. 

Eventually  our  service  will  take  up  the  matter  of  preventing  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases  by  isolating  afflicted  persona.  There  are  also  chronic  cases 
which  need  continual  care  which  can  only  be  given  by  some  institution.  I  urge 
the  establishment  of  a  sanitarium  either  at  Hot  Springs  or  White  Mountain  on 
Seward  Peninsula,  or  at  Noorvik  or  Noatak  in  the  north. 

The  '^Eskimo,** — Last  September  Mr.  E.  D.  Evans,  teacher  at  Igloo,  and  I  took  it 
upon  ourselves  to  start  the  publication  of  a  little  magazine  in  the  interests  of  the 
service  and  of  the  Eskimos.  We  secured  all  the  subscriptions  we  could  get  and 
undertook  the  financial  responsibility  of  publication.  Mr.  Evans  took  chaige  of  the 
paper  from  Igloo  because  there  yfaa  no  one  at  Nome  able  to  handle  it  in  my  absence. 
The  paper  has  been  a  great  success,  we  think.  While  it  has  received  considerable 
flattering  comment  from  outsiders  who  are  interested  in  Alaska,  the  natives,  or  vaiioua 
scientific  subjects  connected  with  primitive  peoples  and  countries,  yet  the  paper's 
greatest  success  has  been  in  its  appeal  to  the  Eskimos  themselves.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  Eskimo  is  kept  inside  of  the  Bible  in  many  Eskimo  cabins. 

The  aim  of  all  our  education  of  the  Eskimo  is  to  put  him  on  his  feet,  to  make  him 
fit  to  take  care  of  himself  in  this  modem  world  into  which  he  has  been  suddenly  thrust 
right  out  of  the  "Stone  Age.''  He  has  imbibed  education  rapidly,  but  it  has  been 
hard  to  put  his  education  to  practical  value  at  once.  His  knowledge  of  figures  has 
been  of  real  value  to  him  in  all  his  business  affairs,  but  his  reading  has  not  been  the 
practical  good  it  might  be  because  there  is  so  little  for  him  to  read  that  fits  his  own 
case.  In  the  Eskimo  we  have  tried  to  give  the  Eskimo  something  to  read  that  abso- 
lutely fitted  his  case;  and  he  has  taken  to  it  wonderfully. 

From  the  first  we  have  endeavored  to  make  the  Eskimos  write  articles  for  the  maga- 
zine. This  has  mostly  been  along  reindeer  lines,  following  up  the  plan  at  the  basiB 
of  all  the  work  at  the  reindeer  fairs — the  development  of  a  strong,  united  Eskimo  sen- 
timent on  matters  that  vitally  concern  the  Eskimoe.  This  development  of  Eskimo 
leaders  and  Eskimo  public  opinion  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  far-reaching  work 
that  we  can  do.  It  is  being  done  remarkably  well  by  the  Eskimo  and  the  reindeer 
fairs.  The  little  paper  is  only  in  its  in&incy,  but  we  have  many  large  plans  for  its 
development.  For  example,  we  have  now  in  course  of  preparation  several  histories 
of  different  tribes,  which  are  being  written  by  Eskimoe.  These  articles  will  doubtless 
prove  important  contributions  to  ethnology;  records  of  the  primitive  history,  religion, 
and  folklore  of  a  people,  written  by  themselves.  By  studying  their  past  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  new  world  opened  to  them,  the  Eskimos  will  attain  a  development 
in  the  next  20  years  that  will  be  more  wonderful  than  the  advance  they  have  made 
in  the  last  two  decades. 

Credit  should  be  given  for  the  establishment  of  the  above-named  paper,  and  the 
bureau  should  do  something  to  Ughten  the  financial  load  of  its  publication.  The 
journal  should  support  itself  and  would  easily  do  so  if  properly  pushed.  But  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  make  people  (natives  included)  appreciate  the  foct  that  the  Eskimo  while 
treating  of  Grovemment  business,  yet  has  to  be  kept  going  by  private  funds. 

The  reindeer  service. — During  the  past  year  there  have  been  60  different  herds  in  this 
district  under  17  local  superintendents.  The  deer  in  these  herds  number  about 
50,379.  During  the  year  all  of  the  stations  have  been  visited  by  me,  some  of  them 
several  times,  but  only  23  of  the  camps  have  been  visited.  It  is  no  longer  practicable 
for  a  district  superintendent  to  visit  every  camp.  The  camps  are  too  widely  scattered. 
However,  I  believe  that  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  most  of  the  herders.  In  addi- 
tion to  personal  conferences  with  the  herders  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
large  amount  of  correspondence  between  individual  herders  and  the  Nome  office. 

Local  supervision. — ^Most  of  our  teachers  have  made  a  great  success  of  their  herds. 
But  the  work  is  trying  and  there  is  a  mass  of  detail  connected  with  it.    As  I  have 
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itited  repeatedly,  the  teacher  has  to  neglect  village  and  school  work  to  attend  to  the 
herd  and  reindeer  work.  Where  there  are  three  or  four  or  even  five  herds  this  work 
becomes  very  insistent.  The  time  has  come  when  efficiency  demands  men  specis^y 
appointed  for  reindeer  work. 

Travd  wUh  sled  deer. — ^This  has  heen  fully  covered  under  my  education  report, 
lids  winter  fw  the  first  time  the  work  in  this  district  was  done  behind  reindeer  the 
vhole  winter.  The  sled  deer  are  getting  better  each  year  and  the  men  are  handling 
them  better.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  impetus  given  reindeer  transportation  by 
thefaisB. 

PiMose. — There  has  been  considerable  hoof  disease  this  year,  just  as  there  was  last 
year,  and  I  believe  it  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  now  reached  a 
critical  point;  for  years  we  have  had  comparatively  little  trouble  along  that  line. 
The  last  two  summers  a  considerable  number  of  deer  has  been  lost  from  this  disease. 
Hie  cmly  way  we  know  to  meet  it  is  by  moving  the  herd  off  the  infected  ground.  In 
■ane  caaes  this  was  not  done  because  the  native  herders  were  out  of  reach  at  the  time 
and  the  local  Bux>erintendent  knew  nothing  about  it  until  too  late.  In  time  the  natives 
will  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  this  matter  and  will  fight  it  themselves,  but  at  pres- 
eat  the  disease  always  comes  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  many  of  the  herds  are  under- 
Banned,  so  that  the  most  capable  men  are  not  on  hand  to  direct  matters. 

With  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  outsiders  in  the  by-products  of  the  industry, 
eepeciaUy  in  the  development  of  a  market  for  reindeer  leather,  we  have  all  become 
nofe  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the  damage  done  by  the  "Warble  fiy.''  This 
fiy  is  the  cause  of  the  grubs  that  hatch  out  under  the  skin  of  the  deer  and  leave  large 
holes.  These  holes  heal  after  several  months  but  leave  scars  which  show  plainly  on 
the  hide  even  if  they  do  not  penetrate  entirely.  Considerable  has  been  done  in  the 
pMt  two  years  by  the  natives  in  tanning  the  leather  for  their  own  use,  instead  of  using 
the  din  only  with  the  hair  on.  A  beginning  has  also  been  made  to  commercialize 
the  leather  in  the  United  States.  The  scars  made  by  the  grubs  lessen  the  value  of 
the  leather  tremendously  and  make  it  entirely  imfit  for  anything  but  second-class 


There  are  two  ways  to  meet  the  trouble,  both  of  them  seem  almost  useless.  The 
me  is  to  force  a  campaign  of  destruction  against  the  fly  itself,  a  "swat  the  fly'*  cam- 
pugn,  and  the  other  is  to  follow  one  of  the  several  methods  for  protecting  the  deer 
iiom  the  fly  or  for  removing  the  grub  before  it  hatches.  The  kiUing  of  the  flies  would 
^ve  to  be  a  long  and  persistent  task.  To  dip  all  the  deer,  as  sheep  are  dipped,  would 
be  difficult  and  expensive  in  this  coiintry.  To  squeeze  the  grubs  out  by  hand  would 
oean  taking  out  more  than  fifty  from  each  animal  and  would  be  tedious.  However, 
th»  evil  must  be  stamped  out  in  some  way.  In  this  case,  as  in  most  of  our  other 
difficulties,  what  we  need  is  a  trained  man  to  study  the  situation  and  recommend  a 
aethod  to  follow. 

Breeding,  etc. — ^The  last  of  the  deer  imported  from  Siberia  reached  here  in  1902. 
Since  that  time,  while  there  has  been  an  extremely  sUght  mixture  of  caribou  blood 
vith  ihe  original  strain,  the  deer  in  this  country  have  reached  a  large  number  and 
tl^y  all  come  from  the  original  stock,  numbering  but  Uttle  more  than  a  thousand. 
My  personal  experience  goes  back  only  eight  years.  I  do  not  believe  the  deer  have 
beocxne  much  smaller  from  this  in-breeding,  but  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  deer  are  not  as  prolific  as  they  were  years  ago.  In  1914  I  made  a  report  on 
the  percentage  of  adult  females  bearing  fawns.  At  that  time  the  general  average  was 
71  p^  cent.    This  year  it  will  be  65  per  cent  or  less.    And  this  year  was  a  good  year. 

"nie  stock  can  not  but  deteriorate,  no  matter  how  careful  we  are  to  select  the  best 
bolls  iar  breeding  and  to  exchange  bulls.  We  know  that  this  matter  has  not  been 
efficiently  managed  because  we  have  no  man  specially  trained  for  such  work.  But 
even  by  the  most  scientific  management  the  fact  would  still  remain  ih^t  year  after 
year  we  have  only  the  original  stock  to  work  on. 
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We  should  no  longer  slight  the  foct  that  new  stock  is  needed .  I  strongly  recommend 
that  at  least  three  shipments  of  deer  be  imported  from  Siberia  to  improve  our  stock. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  deer  we  have  will  certainly  deteriorate  faster  each  year.  Ab 
already  stated,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  very  serious  deterioration  in  size  now, 
except  what  is  due  to  careless  breeding  with  the  stock  we  have,  but  this  is  bound  to 
come.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  deer  are  less  proUfic  and  possibly  moi» 
subject  to  disease  and  weakness,  especially  the  &wns. 

When  I  consider  that  our  appropriation  has  dwindled  from  $25,000  to  $5,000 1  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  money  for  this  purpose.  However,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  recommendation  should  be  self-evident  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  last  deer  was  imported  in  1902. 

Mission  and  white  herds. — ^My  report  of  last  year  contains  general  statements  r^;ard- 
ing  mission  herds  and  herds  owned  by  white  men  which  still  apply.  At  the  date 
of  writing  this  report,  Lomen  &  Co.  have  increased  their  holdings  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Klemetsen  herd  in  the  western  district.  To  effect  this  purchase  several  new 
stock  holders  entered  the  company,  all  business  men  here  at  Nome. 

The  company  has  secured  the  services  of  William  Marx,  United  States  conunia- 
sioner  at  Teller,  for  the  management  of  their  Teller  herd.  They  have  done  well  in 
creating  markets  for  the  by-products  of  their  herd,  and  have  been  the  first  to  begin 
butchering  deer  in  a  slaughter  house  in  accordance  with  modem  methods. 

Grazing  lands. — ^The  question  of  the  right  to  use  land  for  grazing  is  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  white  herds  and  native  herds.  There  is  some  unrest  now  over  this 
question,  and  it  can  easily  become  critical  unless  properly  covered  by  law. 

"  The  Eskimo.^* — The  publication  of  our  little  paper  in  this  district  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  interest  the  reindeer  men  in  their  work.  Two  pages  of  each  issue,  at 
least,  have  been  devoted  to  reindeer  business.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
fairs  and  tends  to  emphasize  the  development  of  native  leaders,  and  to  create  a  united 
Eskimo  sentiment  on  matters  that  concern  their  race  so  deeply.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  show  in  this  report  the  great  good  accomplished  by  this  magazine  even  in  its 
beginning. 

Reindeer  fairs. — ^The  two  Mrs,  at  Noatak  and  at  Igloo,  iai  surpassed  anything  we 
ever  had  before.  The  interest  was  greater,  much  more  work  had  been  done  to  pre- 
pare for  the  events,  and  many  records  were  broken.  At  the  Noatak  fair  over  101 
people  were  fed  in  the  mess  tent  (not  including  the  11  in  the  teachers'  mesa).  At 
Igloo  83  were  fed  in  the  big  tent.  Caring  for  this  number  of  people  for  a  week  en- 
tailed considerable  work.  Four  years  ago  such  efficient  labor  was  out  of  the  question 
and  unheard  of.  Now  it  is  all  handled  by  the  Eskimos  themselves.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  impetus  given  the  reindeer  industry,  the 
Mrs  are  developing  the  Eskimos  along  other  important  lines. 

Among  records  that  excel  those  of  a  year  ago,  the  10-miie  course  was  covered  in  27 
minutes  and  20  seconds.  Last  year  it  was  37  minutes  and  8  seconds.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  in  the  racing  events  the  Igloo  fair  was  much  faster  than  the  Noatak  fair. 
I  should  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  exhibitions  were  much  better  at  the  north- 
em  fair. 

I  believe  the  most  important  thing  accomplished  at  the  foir  was  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  development  of  a  real  united  Eskimo  sentiment  on  matters  that 
concern  the  natives  vitally.  This  year  the  delegates  elected  at  each  tsai  five  head 
herders  who  are  to  be  their  ''leaders"  during  the  coming  year.  This  first  year  we 
will  not  do  much  to  develop  this  idea,  but  the  second  year  will  see  a  great  deal  of 
authority  placed  upon  these  head  herders.  They  have  already  settled  a  great  many 
minor  matters,  and  settled  them  much  more  efficiently  than  I  could  have  myself. 
They  have  attempted  to  bind  the  herders  together  and  to  get  all  of  the  reindeer  men 
to  work  together,  especially  in  the  division  of  markets  foe  meat.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  along  this  line  yet. 
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I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  most  hopeful  factor  in  the  situation  today,  and  one 
that  will  save  the  reindeer  industry  ior  the  Eskimos,  is  the  awakening  of  the  natives 
to  thdr  own  responsibilities.    Each  i&ii  will  strengthen  them  along  this  line. 

Reeommendations. — (1)  Expert  supervision.  We  should  secure  the  services  of  a 
tziined  man  to  study  the  herds,  improve  breeding  and  fight  disease. 

(2)  Native  supervision.  We  should  develop  the  head-herder  idea  as  worked  out 
at  the  fsjia  and  give  several  of  the  leading  natives  a  very  nominal  salary,  either  as 
teachers,  from  the  education  fund,  or  as  h^td  herders  from  the  reindeer  fund. 

(3)  Secure  an  appropriation  for  the  importation  of  200  bulls  from  Siberia  to  improve 
the  stock. 

(4)  Settle  the  matter  of  grazing  rights. 

(5)  Use  a  part  of  the  funds,  either  education  or  reindeer,  or  both,  for  the  support 
d  The  Eskimo, 

(6)  Continue  the  fairs  for  at  least  three  years  more. 

(7)  The  chief  of  the  division  should  make  a  winter  visit  to  northern  Alaska  in  the 
interests  ol  the  reindeer  industry. 
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WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Impection, — Special  effort  was  made  to  visit  the  heretofore-uninspected  villages 
aad  camps  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  every  stream,  bay,  island,  and  village,  was 
Tinted.  The  villages  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  as  well  as  the  section 
iorih  of  Bristol  Bay,  were  visited  by  Assistant  Superintendent  John  H.  Kilbuck, 
Tliile  the  villages  on  the  Shageluk  slough  were  visited  by  W.  E.  Cochran.  The 
tpproximate  distance  traveled  by  the  superintendent  was  5,000  miles— 2,500  by 
aoall  gas  boat,  2,000  miles  with  reindeer,  and  500  miles  with  dogs.  While  in  confer- 
oice  with  the  chief  of  the  division,  at  Seattle  last  July,  plans  were  made  for  explor- 
ing the  coast  region  of  the  tundra  district  between  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim 
RiTcra.  As  this  country  is  a  network  of  sloughs,  small  rivers,  swamps,  tide-flats, 
md  lakes,  a  small  boat  large  enough  for  two  men  to  sleep  in,  yet  small  enough  to  be 
portable,  was  purchased,  with  a  small  detachable  engine.  With  this  outfit  I  was 
ible  to  make  the  trip  from  Hooper  Bay  to  Bethel,  traveling  back  and  forth  in  a  zig- 
zag course  along  the  coast  until  Nelson  Island  was  reached.  From  there  the  general 
direction  of  travel  was  toward  the  east,  by  way  of  the  large  tundra  lakes  and  the 
tondra  rivers  until  we  arrived  at  the  Kuskokwim  River,  which  we  ascended  until 
the  fflnall  slough  or  ''dirty  creek,''  as  it  is  called,  was  reached.  This  is  the  entrance 
d  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  portage.  We  crossed  this  portage  in  five  days,  and 
because  ol  low  water  it  was  necessary  to  carry  our  outfit  over  five  places;  some  were 
not  long — 200  yards  or  more,  while  two  were  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Having  to 
carry  a  complete  camping  outfit  besides  an  engine,  gasoline,  and  a  boat,  it  was  neces- 
Bry  for  us  to  make  seven  relajns — 80  pounds  or  10  gallons  of  gasoline  being  considered 
a  pack  for  one  man  in  the  soft  moss  or  muck  that  is  foimd  on  low  ground.  We  then 
proceeded  down  the  Yukon  to  St.  Michael,  whence  a  trip  to  Unalakleet  and  return 
VIS  made  before  the  freeze-up.  Immediately  after  the  break-up  a  trip  was  made  to 
Nimivak  and  Nelson  Islands,  also  to  a  few  places  that  I  had  been  unable  to  reach 
vitti  a  small  boat  last  foil. 

I  now  feel  satisfied  that  I  have  thoroughly  investigated  conditions  along  the  coast, 
iriands,  and  tundra  of  this  district.  All  investigations  were  carried  on  with  the 
idea  ol  locating  schools  or  reindeer  herds.  Going  south  from  Hooper  Bay  not  a  single 
soitafole  site  was  found  until  Nelson  Island  was  reached;  along  the  north  and  east 
riures  of  it  there  are  no  villages,  the  water  being  shallow  when  the  tide  is  out.  Sev- 
oii  OBAll  eampt  or  villAget  were  found  on  thii  itretch  of  tondsa,  but  they  were  all 
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built  in  low  places  near  Blonghs,  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  ocean.  The  best  location  noticed 
was  situated  about  50  miles  north-northeast  of  Nelson  Island;  and  though  there  wne 
no  natives  at  this  place,  I  believe  that  they  would  move  to  this  low  mountain  if  a 
school  were  placed  there.  At  Nelson  Island  the  natives  were  found  on  the  west  and 
south  sides.  They  stay  on  the  island  for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  and  about  three 
months  in  the  spring,  fishing  in  the  summer  and  sealing  in  the  spring  before  the  ice 
goes  out.  Four  days  were  spent  at  Tununa,  on  Nelson  Island.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation was  made  as  to  the  resources  of  this  place.  There  is  very  little  game  in  the 
winter;  in  the  spring  the  people  come  to  the  island  for  sealing,  then  after  the  ice  goes 
out  they  scatter  along  the  west  side  of  the  island  and  fish.  Codfish,  herring,  and 
salmon  are  caught  in  abundance;  water  fowl  abound;  and  berries  are  plentiful. 
Driftwood  is  scarce,  but  sufficient  is  found  for  kindling,  whileytwo  good  veins  of  coal 
are  within  2  miles  of  Tununa.  One  vein  is  on  the  beach  and  can  be  loaded  into  boats, 
while  the  other  is  high  up  on  the  hillsides.  Both  veins  are  accessible  and  as  the  coal 
is  of  good  quality  it  could  be  utilized  to  supply  several  of  the  coast  schools,  or  at 
least  Hooper  Bay  and  Nunivak  Island.  Nelson  Island  is  not  suitable  for  reindeer 
grazing  during  the  winter. 

Nunivak  Island  has  several  small  villages,  the  largest  being  located  on  the  north- 
east coast.  This  village  has  an  ideal  site  for  a  school,  and  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  with  headquarters  at  Nome,  is  planning  to  build  a  mission  at  this  place. 
The  natives  of  Nunivak  expressed  their  willingness  to  move  wherever  the  school  might 
be  located.  As  the  land  is  quite  high  and  rolling,  with  gravel  beaches,  affording 
good  drainage,  the  soil  was  not  so  wet  and  muddy  as  that  of  the  tundra  district  and 
the  people  were  not  so  muddy  and  dirty.  At  Kanrayuktaligamute,  where  the  best 
site  was  found,  there  is  a  small  stream  for  water;  a  little  driftwood  is  gathered  in  the 
bay;  water  fowl,  fish,  berries,  and  sea  birds  furnish  food  in  the  summer,  while  seal 
hunting  and  fox  trapping  (white  foxes)  are  profitable  occupations  during  the  winter. 
The  island  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  grazing  of  reindeer  that  I  have  seen. 

By  making  a  single  portage  of  approximately  200  yards  we  were  able  to  visit  the 
villages  on  the  large  lakes  north  and  west  of  Bethel.  These  lakes,  though  apparently 
deep,  are  quite  shallow  and  we  were  able  to  touch  bottom  with  our  oars — 5  feet 
being  the  average  depth,  and  often  places  were  found  a  mile  or  more  from  shore  that 
were  only  3  feet  deep.  This  has  to  be  considered  when  the  school  site  is  decided 
upon.  The  villages  are  all  located  at  the  entrance  of  sloughs  or  small  rivers,  conse- 
quently the  ground  is  lower  and  not  as  suitable  for  building  purposes  as  that  found 
farther  back.  A  good  location  for  a  school  was  noticed  on  a  slough  leading  from  these 
lakes  into  the  Kuskokwim  River.  Here  a  native  trader  has  a  small  store  and  one  or 
two  native  families  live  near  by,  but  the  native  village  proper  is  across  the  river  on 
lower  ground.  If  a  school  should  be  built  on  the  high  ground  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  the  natives  move  across  the  river  or  the  children  would  have  to  cross  in  oats 
until  the  ice  formed.  The  name  of  this  place  is  Piagamute  and  is  the  nearest  village 
to  the  Kuskokwim  River,  being  about  20  miles  from  Bethel  by  land  and  50  by  water. 
The  supplies  could  be  shipped  to  Bethel  and  then  transfenred  to  smaller  boats  for 
transporting  to  the  school  site. 

The  region  north  and  west  from  Akiak  has  not  a  sufficient  numbw  of  natives  to 
warrant  a  school.  Three  small  villages  were  visited,  with  one  or  two  families  in  each. 
These  people  were  invited  to  send  their  children  to  AJdak,  Russian  Mission,  or  Holy 
Cross.  In  many  places  arrangements  were  made  whereby  parents  in  outljdng  vil- 
lages placed  their  children  with  relatives  located  in  close  proximity  to  a  school,  there- 
by giving  the  children  the  benefit  of  a  schooling  without  removing  the  parent  from 
his  chosen  hunting  ground. 

A  school  should  be  located  on  the  Kashungnuk  River,  near  the  Yukon,  where 
the  last  spruce  timber  is  found.  With  a  cooperative  store,  hospital,  mission,  doctor, 
and  a  nune  ihii  place  would  draw  from  all  of  the  tundra  villages  within  a  radius  d 
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iteadred  miles.  Only  in  June  can  the  suppliee  be  boated  from  the  Yukon  into  this 
lifiraBd  the  snpplies  must  come  on  the  first  boat  on  the  opening  of  navigation.  The 
Mace  to  the  site  is  approximately  40  miles  from  the  Yukon  by  land,  and  a  hundred 
bf  fttff .  Land  travel  is  impossible  in  summer.  Kaltag,  40  miles  below  Nulato,  and 
Koliik,  netr  the  north  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River,  have  sufficient  children  to  war- 
»t  spools.  A  few  of  the  Kaltag  children  attend  school  at  Nulato,  and  three  or  four 
d^  KotHk  children  either  attend  at  St.  Michael  or  Hamilton. 
SAooU.—!  believe  that  all  of  the  teachers  realize  that  to  do  justice  to  the  work 
tad  tbe  people,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  philanthropy.  A  teacher's 
tae iiDot  Us  own,  as  he  soons  finds  out  by  experience,  for  often  he  is  called  at  the 
■flt  inopportune  times  to  assist  in  philanthropic  deeds.  A  self-willed  person,  who 
bdwvn  that  he  is  giving  up  too  much  by  laboring  in  this  Alaskan  country,  is  not 
:fe  art  of  a  worker  the  bureau  will  retain  in  the  work.  The  teachers  are  all  efficient, 
ad  the  general  advancement  of  the  communities  shows  that  excellent  work  has  been 
ioe.  This  year  qpedal  stress  has  been  put  on  filling  every  desk  and  seat  in  the 
ckiolB.  Many  children  Hving  in  distant  villages  were  invited  to  come  and  live 
with  tbeir  rdatives  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  school.  In  the  school- 
BOB  the  children  were  tau^^t  to  tan  skins,  make  snowshoes,  fish  traps,  fish  nets,  sleds, 
km  Dtps  of  the  region  on  a  large  scale,  in  addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  study; 
;ke  girie  were  instructed  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  general  housework,  while  the  boys 
ita&d  and  practised  agriculture.  The  best  snowshoe  maker  in  the  vicinity  was 
JBTited  to  instruct  the  class,  and  in  this  way  the  boys  were  soon  able  to  turn  out  a 
icditable  snowshoe.  In  one  village  the  best  workman  happened  to  be  the  chief  or 
fokomiD,  and  be  deemed  it  an  honor  to  help  the  children  and  took  great  pride  in 
kKldng  them.  The  same  method  was  used  in  making  sleds,  tanning  skins,  etc.,  while 
iQ  <tf  the  older  men  were  invited  to  make  additions  to  the  large  map  of  the  region. 
h  these  ways  the  older  people  become  interested  in  the  work  done  by  the  children 
ed  try  to  keep  their  children  in  school  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  the  exception, 
athv  than  the  rule,  to  find  a  parent  that  does  not  wish  his  child  to  attend  school. 
SMd  a  teacho'  go  about  his  work  in  a  half-hearted  way  it  not  only  affects  the  chil- 
6«i,  but  the  whole  village  shows  the  lack  of  ambition. 

IMm/  work. — Material  for  a  hospital  arrived  at  Akiak  during  the  summer  of  1916, 
\iA  the  boat  that  was  to  bring  the  carpenters,  doctcM',  and  nurse  did  not  succeed  in 
aikiDg  its  fall  trip,  so  the  building  was  not  erected.  However,  a  nurse  managed  to 
»ch  Akiak  via  the  Yukon  River,  crossing  the  portage.  She  visited  the  schools  and 
^iligefl  on  the  Ruskokwim  River,  and  also  the  villages  of  the  tundra.  Her  work  was 
4ft  very  satisfactory  nature.  A  doctor  will  be  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  which  will 
be  elected  later. 

AtNulato  Doctor  Lamb  and  his  mother  carried  on  the  work  in  an  excellent  manner. 
^  natives  all  trust  Doctor  Lamb  and  assist  him  in  many  ways.  He  is  to  be  trans- 
ited to  Akiak  and  the  natives  deplore  the  fact  that  their  physician  is  to  leave  them. 
Bit  they  have  been  assured  of  a  doctor,  and  understand  that  the  hospital  will  not 
bfdaed. 

Shai^ehik,  Anvik,  and  Holy  Cross  are  without  the  services  of  a  physician.  Holy 
Cioa  has  a  small  hospital  and  a  nurse  in  charge.  A  nurse  is  a  great  help  in  any  com- 
■nity,  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  doctor  make  occasional  visits.  Anvik  will  build 
iiBall  infirmary  and  it  has  been  promised  a  nurse  by  its  Mission  Board.  This  infirm- 
ity will  be  open  to  all  natives,  and  as  Anvik  is  conveniently  located  to  Shageluk, 
^  vinter  trail,  and  as  most  of  the  Shageluk  natives  come  to  the  Yukon  to  fish  during 
tfe  HBimer,  near  Anvik,  a  doctor  should  be  placed  in  this  locality,  with  headquar- 
te  at  Anvik.  Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  Anvik  people  by 
tttiag  that  they  would  be  willing  to  provide  a  place  for  the  doctor  to  stay  while  at 
ML  The  doctor  would  travel  among  the  Shageluk,  Holikachuket,  Holy  Cross, 
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and  Swiftwater  natives.    The  only  expense  to  the  bureau  would  be  the  drugs,  tiavel 
and  salary  ci  the  doctor. 

A  medical  man  should  be  stationed  at  Mountain  Village.  If  possible  his  wife 
should  teach  the  school.  This  doctor  would  make  trips  into  the  tundra  and  visit 
Pilot  Station,  Hamilton,  and  Akulurak.  He  would  blaze  the  way  for  a  hospital  to  be 
placed  on  the  tundra,  later.  At  the  present  time  the  people  of  the  lower  Yukon  are 
without  trained  medical  aid. 

The  nurse  at  St.  Michael,  with  the  free  aid  given  by  the  post  surgeon,  is  able  to 
handle  the  situation  very  satisfactorily.  I  trust  that  some  arrangement  can  be  made 
with  the  War  Department  whereby  the  Interior  Department  can  either  pay  for  the 
services  of  their  doctor  at  St.  Michael  or  else  have  the  doctor  appointed  to  fill  both 
positions.  If  this  can  not  be  done  then  the  bureau  should  by  all  means  send  in  a 
physician.  This  physician  could  attend  to  the  native  work  of  the  surrounding  villages 
and  also  care  for  the  white  population  of  the  town.  In  the  summer  undoubtedly 
the  doctor  could  add  to  his  salary  by  caring  for  the  work  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies, who  have  headquarters  at  St.  Michael. 

A  nurse  should  be  appointed  to  visit  the  villages  of  Norton  Bay;  she  should  travel 
between  Unalakleet  and  Shaktoolik.  A  small  infirmary  should  be  fitted  up  at  either 
of  these  places.  Whenever  funds  are  available  a  doctor  should  be  located  on  Norton 
Bay,  with  headquarters  at  Unalakleet.  At  present  these  people  come  to  St.  Michael 
for  aid,  and  as  their  ailments  are  often  of  a  serious  nature  and  require  the  services  of  a 
physician,  they  have  to  call  on  the  post  surgeon,  whose  fees  are  in  accordance  with 
other  prices  in  Alaska.  These  people  can  ill  afford  to  pay  such  fees. 
'  Reindeer. — ^This  great  industry  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  if  the  bureau 
wishes  to  maintain  its  supervision,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  man  to  have 
complete  charge  of  all  the  reindeer  in  the  country.  This  individual  should  familiarize 
himself  with  the  business  from  all  standpoints— marketing,  grazing,  breeding,  herding, 
diseases,  etc.  I  do  not  mean  that  his  jurisdiction  should  apply  to  all  owners  of  reindeer, 
except  when  it  became  necessary  to  exerdse  authority  in  dealing  with  diseases, 
branding,  disposition  of  strays,  and  the  approving  of  grazing  tracts.  Not  only  is  this 
industry  of  economic  importance  to  the  Eskimo  but  in  the  near  future  will  prove  a 
factor  in  the  meat  supply  of  the  States. 

Nunivak  Island  has  a  grazing  area  of  approximately  1,000  square  miles.  The  land 
is  hilly  and  well  drained,  has  very  little  brush,  and  is  covered  with  the  finest  growth  of 
reindeer  moss  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  nearest  land  is  about  30  miles  away  and  as 
it  is  seldom  frozen  over,  the  deer  could  not  stray.  I  estimate  that  Nunivak  Island 
would  continually  feed  10,000  head  of  adult  reindeer.  Being  in  the  direct  line  of 
ocean  travel,  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  getting  the  meat  to  a  good  market. 
The  Government  should  place  deer  on  this  island  at  once.  The  Hooper  Bay  herd  is 
available  and  could  be  driven  to  Nelson  Island  for  transporting  to  NimiviJc  at  any 
time. 

The  Hooper  Bay  herd  will  be  moved  to  a  new  location,  for  all  of  the  available 
young  men  in  this  vicinity  have  been  taught  the  work  and  now  own  deer.  Tlie  plan 
is  to  place  the  herd  nearer  the  Yukon  River  for  a  year,  unless  the  Government  decides 
to  place  this  herd  on  Nunivak  Island. 

The  Government  training  herd  at  Pilot  Station  will  be  moved  to  Shageluk.  The 
Kinak  herd  has  been  moved  up  the  Kuskokwim  to  the  eastward  of  Akiak.  The  gen- 
eral trend  of  these  herds  is  toward  the  east  and  the  Indian  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  again  enter  the  industry.  Critics  say  that  the  Indian  will  not  make  a  good  herder. 
Next  winter  the  Shageluk  Indians  will  try  to  prove  their  ability  as  deer  men  and  they 
are  now  preparing  for  the  work. 

The  Holy  Cross  Mission  herd  is  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Andreafsky,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  bureau.  Though  the  bureau  has  kept  a  close  supervision  of  this 
hefd  there  have  been  no  surplus  males  to  send  the  mission  for  food.    This  herd  will 
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ondoabtedly  be  turned  over  at  the  first  opportunity  and  the  mission  given  another 
cbtDce  to  manage  it.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  they  put  a  competent  herder 
ID  dMige  and  pay  him  a  salary^  he  to  have  complete  control  of  the  h^.  That  is, 
if  they  intend  to  make  a  financial  project  out  of  the  herd  and  raise  the  deer  for  a  profit, 
iBitoid  of  using  the  herd  as  a  training  school  for  furthering  the  industry.  Two  trained 
BflQ  will  do  the  work  of  four  apprentices  and  the  expense  of  supplying  an  apprentice 
910  mudi,  if  not  more  than  that  of  a  herder,  consequently  the  Government  does  not 
mike  i  profit  on  its  herds  but  it  does  continually  train  new  men  and  introduce  the 
iodostry  to  new  communities. 

A  new  herd  will  be  started  by  taking  the  herders'  and  apprentices'  deer  from  the 
miaioo  and  Government  herds  near  Pilot  Station.  This  herd  will  be  placed  near 
Pilot  Station. 

The  Nulato  Indians  were  given  an  opportimity  to  become  reindeer  owners  and 
hoden  several  years  ago  when  a  herd  was  placed  there.  They  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  industry  and  the  deer  were  removed.  For  the  last  three  years  these  people 
ksve  realised  their  folly  and  have  tried  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  get  deer. 
It  his  been  impossible  to  grant  their  request,  and  they  are  not  capable  of  caring  for 
(k«r.  However,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  young  men  of  Nulato  or  vicinity 
ooold  enter  the  industry  as  apprentices.  Several  requested  positions  and  six  were 
pkced  in  herds  near  Unalakleet.  When  these  young  men  become  trained  herders 
the  deer  that  the  Nulato  people  had  when  the  herd  was  removed  from  there,  will  be 
pliced  with  the  young  men  and  a  new  herd  will  be  started  and  placed  near  Nulato. 
At  present  no  settlement  can  be  made,  for  by  virtue  of  their  contracts  they  forfeited 
tbor  deo*  when  they  abandoned  the  herd.  The  Government  wishes  to  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  get  these  deer  back  and  if  the  young  men  stick  for  the  four  years 
d  their  apprenticeship,  they  will  receive  the  number  that  they  originally  owned. 
Within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  of  St.  Michael  there  are  seven  herds.  There  is  a 
teodaicy  of  herders  to  place  their  herds  as  near  as  possible  to  market.  Regardless  of 
fusmg  ground,  they  will  let  their  deer  remain  at  one  place  until  the  moss  is  practically 
deployed.  Every  foot  of  available  coast  line  near  St.  Michael  is  taken  up  by  reindeer 
Wrden,  partly  because  of  camping  and  fishing  facilities  near  salt  water,  and  partly 
bectose  of  easy  access  to  market.  Owing  to  this  ready  market  many  of  the  natives 
killed  all  males,  even  those  not  yet  grown,  because  they  knew  that  the  meat 
could  be  sold.  However,  there  are  times  when  reindeer  meat  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
■aiket  This  is  generally  in  the  spring  when  the  deer  are  poor  and  travel  is  difficult 
bectnse  of  the  trails. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  continue  to  introduce  deer  into  new  sections  of  the 
coantry.  With  this  end  in  view  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  parts  of  the 
Unlock  and  Angoolook  herds  will  be  moved  to  new  grazing  grounds.  The  bureau 
be  promised  these  natives  that  it  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  recognize  the  priority 
rights  of  any  man  putting  a  herd  in  a  new  locality.  This  has  a  salutary  effect  on  this 
phaie  of  the  work.  When  a  herd  is  located  near  a  village  or  town,  the  young  men  and 
herden  spend  much  of  their  time  visiting  and  do  not  properly  care  for  their  deer. 
There  is  lees  dissatisfaction  and  the  men  are  less  liable  to  sell  off  their  young  males, 
ihen  the  herd  is  not  located  near  a  town  with  several  stores. 

PanuiUs. — ^There  are  several  flies  that  infest  reindeer,  the  principal  one  being  the 
mble  fly.  These  flies  deposit  their  eggs  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  larve  are  found  as  early  as  October  scattered  along  the  back  of  the  deer.  Here 
they  remain  until  May  and  June,  when  they  work  their  way  out  through  the  sldn  and 
idl  to  the  ground.  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  metamorphosiB  to  take  place,  but  I  believe  that  the  cycle  is  completed  in 
Qoe  year.  These  larvse  make  holes  in  the  skin  and  render  it  practically  valueless. 
A  deer  that  is  covered  with  warbles  becomes  poor.  There  is  also  a  fly  that  deposits 
in  egg,  or  at  least  the  larvse  make  their  way  into  the  larynx  and  in  the  spring 
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they  are  found  fastened  to  the  upper  back  dde  of  the  membrane.  They  are 
sneezed  or  coughed  out  during  May  and  June.  I  know  of  no  harm  that  they  cause 
the  deer,  unless  the  numerous  cases  of  "crazy  in  the  head''  that  the  herders  report 
are  occasioned  by  this  parasite.  So  far  no  cure  has  been  found,  but  I  feel  positive  that 
proper  spraying  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  deer  and  save  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
industry. 

FaxTs. — ^Two  reindeer  fairs  were  held  in  this  district  last  winter.  The  fair  at  Akiak 
was  presided  over  by  Assistant  Superintendent  John  H.  Kilbuck,  while  the  one  at 
Shaktoolik  was  in  charge  of  the  superintendent.  At  both  of  these  iam  committees 
had  charge  of  the  detail  work. 


REPORT  OF  JOHN  H.  KILBUCK,  DETAILED  AS  ASSISTANT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

This  report  has  to  do  with  the  eastern  section  of  the  western  district,  drained  by 
the  Ruskokwim  River  and  its  tributaries.  Diuing  the  year  all  the  schools  were 
visited  three  times,  except  Goodnews,  which  was  reached  only  twice,  while  Bethel 
was  officially  visited  four  times.  Besides  the  visitation  to  the  schools,  nine  reindeer 
camps  were  inspected,  one  new  herd  established,  and  the  United  States  herd  of  Kinak 
was  combined  with  the  Government  herd  at  Kalkak.  A  side  trip  was  also  made  to 
the  schools  at  Togiak  and  Kulukak.  Something  like  1,690  miles  were  traveled,  330 
by  motor  boat,  175  by  dog  teams,  and  1,185  by  deer. 

In  this  section  of  the  western  district  there  are  at  present  four  fully  established 
United  States  public  schools,  named  in  the  order  of  establishment:  Bethel,  Quin- 
hagak,  Goodnews,  and  Akiak.  There  was  a  fifth  school  at  Kinak,  but  it  was  discon- 
tinued after  last  year,  the  building  being  dismantled  and  moved  to  Eek.  The  village 
of  Eek  was  founded  some  years  ago  by  enterprising  natives  from  several  villages,  who 
started  out  with  the  idea  of  having  a  school  in  their  midst  for  their  children.  Right  at 
the  outset  a  site  was  reserved  for  the  school  buildings,  an  act  of  faith  which  now 
begins  to  be  a  reality.  To  this  place  the  Kinak  school  building  was  transferred  and 
it  is  now  partially  set  up.  The  school  property  is  stowed  away  in  the  cabins  of  the 
nattves.  The  Eek  village  is  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  emptying  into  the  Ruskok- 
wim, on  the  left  bank,  about  60  miles  below  Bethel.  It  is  on  high  tundra,  the  coun- 
try about  it  being  open  and  stretching  out  in  a  plain  to  the  hills  at  least  25  miles 
away.  The  river  is  fringed  with  stunted  willows  and  alder,  the  latter  being  the 
principal  fuel.  Driftwood  is  picked  up  on  the  main  river  and  floated  up  to  the 
village,  a  distance  of  at  least  20  miles.  There  is  a  rise  of  about  4  feet  of  tide  at  the  vil- 
lage. When  the  Eek  school  is  fully  established  the  population  will  increase  rapidly, 
as  there  are  many  families  ready  to  move  to  the  new  settlement  as  soon  as  the  school 
is  opened. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  department  realized  that  this  work  at  Eek  will  not  be  a  small 
a£fair  and  therefore  deserves  substantial  buildings.  The  present  building  is  hardly 
suitable  for  this  open  tundra,  where  blizzards  rage  unbroken  and  untamed  by  timber 
or  hills. 

There  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  school  at  Quigillinguk,  on  the  bay  about  40  miles  from 
Cape  Avinof .  There  are  now  fully  60  school  children  in  the  village  with  every  pros- 
pect of  20  more  shortly  after  a  school  is  opened.  The  Moravian  Mission  has  established 
a  station  here.  The  church  btiilding  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  turned  into  a  school- 
room, sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  50  or  60  pupils. 

Each  school  has  its  own  peculiar  conditions  to  contend  with,  the  {nincipal  one 
being  the  inadequate  force.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  had  too  many  scholars  in 
crowded  rooms  to  do  good  work.  At  Bethel  an  assistant  was  called  in  to  relieve  the 
fitoation  for  a  few  months.    The  teachers,  however,  did  their  best,  and  it  is  to  their 
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credit  that  they  were  not  altogether  discouraged.  The  attendance  was  good  and 
regular  at  all  the  schools,  except  at  Bethel,  where  the  scholars  were  more  tardy  in 
gpite  ci  the  efiforts  of  the  teachers.  The  natives  of  this  village  were  introduced  to 
the  white  man's  dance  and  they  took  it  up  enthusiastically.  The  consequence  was 
thit  these  dances  occurred  rather  frequently,  and  as  they  were  carried  on  into  the 
morning  hours,  and  the  entire  families  attended,  the  scholars  were  usually  in  hed 
when  the  school  hell  rang.  The  threat  to  enforce  the  compuls(»y  attendance  law 
bad  its  desired  effect  in  securing  better  attendance. 

In  gen^id,  the  people  led  orderly  lives,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and  there  were  no 
reports  of  drinking  by  the  natives.  Three  white  men  concluded  to  quietly  put  away 
the  native  women  they  were  living  with  when  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  foct 
thaX  they  were  breaking  the  law  of  the  land.  A  native  man  and  woman  are  both  under 
probation  of  good  behavior  after  having  lived  together  illegally. 

The  use  of  poison  for  catching  fur-bearing  animals  occiun  almost  every  winter  and 
this  one  was  no  exception.  The  white  man  has  been  the  transgressor.  This  winter 
poison  was  evidently  put  out  near  the  native  village  of  Apokak  and  in  proximity  to 
the  trail  used  by  the  natives  when  going  for  wood.  A  native  lost  all  of  his  three  dogs 
while  driving,  because  they  had  eaten  something  that  they  had  picked  up  beside  the 
txaU. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  native  population  of  fully  3,000  occupied  the  Euskokwim 
valley,  not  including  the  natives  on  what  is  known  as  the  west  coast,  which  extends 
akmg  the  right  shore  of  Kuskokwim  Bay  as  far  as  Nelson  Idand,  with  a  population  of 
tbout  1,500  souls.  Beginning  with  the  advent  of  la  grippe  in  1890,  and  recurring 
timually  with  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from  the  outside,  the  mortality  among  the  natives 
iDcreased.  In  1900  an  epidemic  of  measles  complicated  with  pneumonia  reduced  the 
population  by  one-third  and  left  the  rest  in  a  weakened  state.  At  the  present  time 
there  may  be  something  over  2,000  natives  in  this  valley  and  the  west  coast. 

The  teacher  of  sanitation,  Mrs.  Lulu  A.  Evans,  this  year  examined  608  individuals. 
Of  this  number  204  people  have  tuberculous  histories  or  active  symptoms,  cough, 
rapid  pulse  and  breathing,  or  hemoptysis  regardless  of  temperature.  This  means  that 
we  know  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  people  examined  have  only  a  limited  time  to 
live.  About  half  of  the  remainder  are  pronounced  normal,  and  the  rest  are  below 
oarmal.  This  statement  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  natives  is  alarming,  but  it 
is  true  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  The  general  health  of  the  people  this  past  year 
was  about  as  it  is  usually.  However,  the  call  for  medical  attention  so  demanded  the 
time  of  the  nurse  that  Mrs.  Evans  was  relieved  from  her  duties  in  the  schoolrocnn  at 
Akiak.  She  was  detailed  to  especially  look  after  Akiak  and  Bethel,  teaching  sanita- 
tion in  the  villages  and  the  schoolrooms.  Greater  results  were  obtained  among  the 
school  children  than  among  the  old  folks,  the  latter  being  more  set  in  their  habits. 
Special  assignments  were  also  given  her  to  visit  Tulksak,  Eek,  Kwigluk,  Akiatshoak, 
lod  Quinhagak.  She  has  never  hesitated  to  go  where  duty  called  her,  night  or  day, 
throng  rain  or  snow,  cold  or  heat. 

The  annual  reindeer  fair  occurred  in  January.  The  interest  in  this  midwinter 
event  was  as  great  as  when  it  was  introduced  four  years  ago.  There  were  spectators 
from  as  far  away  as  Iditarod.  The  prizes,  furnished  by  local  merchants,  were  numer- 
ous and  valuable  enough  to  excite  the  keenest  competition.  Everything  passed  off 
wen.  The  court  had  many  questions  brought  up  for  decision,  and  the  jury  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  impartial  decisions  it  rendered  in  every  case.  The  competitive 
examination  of  apprentices  as  to  the  care  of  deer  and  a  herd  was  a  new  feature  of  the 
fur.  The  chief  herders  also  formulated  an  experimental  course  of  training  for  appren- 
tices, for  the  full  term  of  apprenticeship. 

ReeommendatioTU. — ^1.  That  the  herds  at  Togiak  and  Eulukak  be  combined,  with 
headqumrters  at  Kulukak.  The  two  herds  together  would  make  one  good  herd,  and 
lednce  the  expenses. 
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2.  That  the  Goodnews  herd  be  tranaferred  elsewhere,  where  the  distribution  of  the 
deer  to  the  natives  could  be  carried  on.  The  natives  of  Goodnews  do  not  take  to  the 
reindeer  industry,  and  probably  never  will. 

3.  That  new  schoolhouses  be  built  at  Akiak,  Bethel,  £ek,  and  Quinhagak  as  soon  aa 
possible.  At  Quinhagak  the  United  States  public  school  is  in  a  rented  building.  All 
the  buildings  at  the  above  places  are  no  longer  adequate  to  hold  the  school  children 
comfortably,  and  no  teacher  is  able  to  do  good  work  in  crowded  quarters.  The  school 
is  an  attraction  to  the  natives  in  outl3ring  villages  and  hence  they  are  moving  to  them. 
The  schools  at  Akiak  and  Bethel  will  require  three  teachers  in  the  near  future. 

4.  That  the  new  schoolhouses  be  made  of  logs,  which  ar6  abundant  in  this  region. 
By  dressing  all  four  sides  of  the  logs  a  very  neat  and  substantial  building  can  be  erected. 
There  will  be  a  great  saving  of  fuel.  Here  at  Akiak  there  is  a  log  schoolhouse  and  a 
frame  one,  the  original  school.  The  Ic^  house  requires  about  seven  cords  of  wood 
while  the  other  one  will  use  up  25,  and  then  not  be  comfortable  in  cold,  windy  weather. 


REPORT  OF  ARTHUR  H.  MILLER,  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 

SOUTHWESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Inspecting  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  Copper  River,  Prince  William  Sound, 
and  Cook  Inlet  regions,  I  have  travelled  by  train,  boat,  automobile,  stage,  dog-teaza, 
and  on  foot  more  than  4,000  miles,  covering  only  a  portion  of  the  district. 

The  question  of  extending  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  order  that  it  may 
reach  and  serve  the  needs  of  natives  remotely  situated  from  the  Government  schools 
now  established,  appears  to  me  of  paramount  imp<»'tance.  To  attempt  establishing 
a  school  at  every  point  where  a  village  of  50  or  60  natives  is  located  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  solution  of  this  question,  nor  good  policy. 

Until  the  natives  living  within  a  radius  of  40  or  50  miles  of  the  schools  already 
established  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  these  schools,  it  hardly  seems  good 
business  policy  to  go  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  nimierous  small  schools.  Con- 
versely, the  schools  now  maintained  should  be  equipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
justify  the  native  to  come  to  the  Government  school  and  have  a  means  of  making  a 
living  for  his  family.  Then,  after  we  have  offered  the  natives  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  earn  a  livelihood,  the  responsibility  is  not  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  if 
they  will  not  take  advantage  of  it.  We  believe  if  it  were  possible  to  add  de- 
partments of  industrial  education  to  the  schools  at  present  maintained,  such  as  boat 
building,  carpenter  shops  for  the  making  of  furniture,  shops  for  the  manufacture  of 
sheet-iron  stoves,  equipment  for  the  salting  and  canning  of  fish,  that  the  question  of 
getting  the  natives  to  move  from  some  distance  to  the  schools  we  now  have  would  be 
solved. 

If  the  fund  so  expended  could  be  made  reimbursible,  so  that  the  product  of  the 
natives'  labor  could  be  sold,  I  believe  the  natives  would  thus  become  self-supporting 
within  a  reasonable  number  of  years. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  great  service  the  Bureau  of  E^ducation  has 
rendered  in  establishing  by  Executive  order,  land,  fishing,  and  reindeer-grazing 
reserves  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  At  Tatitlek,  where  the  fishing 
reserves  have  been  secured,  the  income  of  the  natives  has  greatly  increased. 

At  Tyonek,  the  Moquawkie  reserve  has  increased  the  income  of  the  natives  from  a 
mere  existence  to  several  thousand  dollars  each  year.  This  will,  I  believe,  insure  the 
success  of  the  Native  Cooperative  Store.  The  natives  at  this  place  feel  much  en- 
couraged, and  have  already  expressed  their  willingness  to  raise  a  thousand  dollars 
among  themselves  to  start  the  store.  This  amount,  with  $800  the  teacher  has  con- 
sented to  loan  them,  and  the  snowshoe  industry  already  established,  should  give  the 
natives  at  Tyonek  a  working  capital  of  more  than  $2,000 
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If  the  fishing  output  at  Tyonek  could  be  sold  directly  to  the  conaumer  as  a  finished 
product  the  financial  question  would  be  solved  for  that  village,  but  the  lack  of  harbor 
facilities  is  the  one  hindering  factor  to  be  overcome. 

I  first  visited  Tyonek  four  years  ago.  At  that  time  an  epidemic  of  measles  had  just 
nvi^^  the  natives  and  their  condition  was  wretched.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be 
giren  to  those  who  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  reserve  for  the  natives,  which 
marks  a  new  era  for  them. 

We  believe  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  exploiting  of  Alaskan  natives 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Though  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done,  no  one  who 
hMB  known  Alaskan  natives  for  a  considerable  nimiber  of  years  doubts  that  advance- 
ment has  been  made  among  them  where  schools  have  been  established  and  proper 
Christianizing  influences  have  obtained. 

The  plan  of  centralizing  the  population  would  materially  assist  in  the  adminis- 
tfition  of  medical  relief  and  adequate  supervision.  The  doctors  now  under  regular 
appointment  can  not  reach  the  scattered  natives.  The  doctors  as  well  as  the  teachers, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  are  conscientiously  performing  their  duties.  It  is 
BO  more  than  just  to  say  that  though  there  are  many  cases  of  mistreatment  and  in- 
joBtice  done  the  natives  by  a  certain  class  of  undesirables,  there  are  many  instances  of 
kindness  and  assistance  rendered  them  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Alaska. 

I  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Alaska  Division  to  the  need  of  establishing  a  reserve  for  the  natives  of 
the  Copper  River.  In  my  opinion  too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the 
importsjice  and  value  of  obtaining  this  reserve. 

ReHef  of  Destitution.— The  scarcity  of  fish  and  game  in  the  Copper  River  Valley  has 
caused  a  general  destitution  never  before  known  among  the  natives  and  made  it 
imperative  that  something  be  done  to  relieve  the  condition.  Consequently,  this 
phase  of  the  work  at  Copper  Center  has  been  forced  upon  our  attention  as  a  firat  con- 
iidefration.  In  order  that  a  policy  of  merely  distributing  rations  be  avoided,  it  was 
dioug^t  best  that  all  able-bodied  natives  should  be  required  to  do  work  in  return  for 
what  was  given  them;  only  needy  widows,  orphans  and  the  sick  were  supplied  with 
lood  free  of  charge. 

Approximately  8,500  pounds  of  supplies  were  sent  from  Seattle  and  in  return  for 
these  supplies  the  natives,  under  my  direction,  cut  the  logs,  hauled  them  to  ground 
idjacent  to  the  Government  school,  erected  a  substantial  log  building,  22  by  32  feet, 
12  feet  hi^,  and  whipsawed  the  lumber  for  the  rafters.  The  bureau  sent  from  Seattle, 
the  doors  and  windows  for  this  building  and  sufiScient  roofing  for  the  same.  The 
k^  are  all  in  place,  the  openings  for  doors  and  windows  cut,  door  and  window  frames 
vhipsawed  and  put  in,  and  the  rafters  up  and  braced .  When  this  building  is  inclosed, 
which  should  be  done  this  fall,  it  will  be  a  creditable  looking  edifice  suitable  for  a 
public  meeting  place  in  which  the  natives  may  hold  their  council  meetings  or  a 
q>lendid  building  for  a  cooperative  store  should  the  natives  become  prosperous  enough 
to  start  one. 

In  addition  to  putting  up  this  building,  the  natives  have  built  about  I  mile  of 
excellent  fence  along  the  Government  road  from  the  experimental  farm  buildings  to 
the  Government  school,  adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  utility  of  the  Govera- 
ment  reserve.  By  doing  this  work  we  have  not  only  been  able  to  relieve  the  desti- 
tution among  the  Copper  River  Indians,  but  have  at  the  same  time  received  labor 
equal  in  value  to  the  amount  expended  for  destitution  supplies. 

I  have  thus  been  able  to  give  them  instniction  in  carpentry  and  building.  The 
oativee  have  taken  interest  in  their  work,  and  we  believe  it  reflects  great  credit  upon 
them.  These  natives  are  excellent  axemen  and  loggers.  All  they  need  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  developed  into  useful  citizens. 

Very  little  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  in  the  teaching  of  sewing 
and  cooking,  because  no  woman  teacher  has  been  at  Copper  Center.    In  response  to 
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the  request  sent  out  by  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  Division,  asking  the  natives  to  plant 
gardens  in  order  to  add  to  the  food  supply  because  of  war  conditions,  the  people 
of  Copper  Center,  Upper  and  Lower  Tonsina  have  planted  larger  gardens  than  ever 
before. 

Each  year  shows  advancement  among  these  natives  in  cleanliness  in  their  homes 
and  in  keeping  their  yards  free  from  garbage,  but  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  proper  ventilation  of  houses  during  the  winter  months. 

Diseases  have  been  treated  by  the  medical  sergeant  of  the  Army,  James  E.  Yoimg, 
who  has  conscientiously  administered  medical  aid  to  all  natives  calling  at  the  Army 
Hospital.  In  a  number  of  instances  he  has  made  trips  to  the  native  villages  and 
treated  serious  cases  of  sickness  with  good  results. 

No  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year  at  Copper  Center,  but  five  deaths  have 
been  reported  to  us  from  other  pointo  on  the  Copper  River — one  at  Tazlina  Lake,  two 
at  Lower  Tonsina,  and  two  at  Gulkana.  Seven  births  have  been  repented— four  at 
Copper  Center,  two  at  Lower  Tonsina,  and  one  at  Upper  Tonsina. 

Centralization  of  the  population,  I  believe^  is  the  only  practicable  method  for  the 
care  and  education  of  the  Copper  River  natives. 

If  the  fishing  resources  of  the  Copper  River  can  be  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  these 
natives,  suflBcient  fimds  may  thereby  be  derived  to  establish  industries  whereby  they 
may  be  provided  with  work  to  earn  their  living  and  assistance  rendered  for  the  build- 
ing of  suitable  homes  and  a  model  village  established  on  the  splendid  site  adjacent 
to  the  Government  school. 

The  observance  of  law  and  moral  conditions  is  well  maintained  during  the  teacher's 
term  of  residence,  but  as  soon  as  the  instructor  leaves  the  place  delinquencies  are 
nearly  always  in  evidence.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  I  recommend  that  a 
teacher  be  appointed  for  12  months  in  the  year. 

In  none  of  the  villages  I  have  visited  have  the  natives  yet  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  provided  by  the  Territorial  legislature  of  becoming  citizens.  At  Copper 
Center  four  or  h\e  of  the  young  men  are  preparing  themselves  to  take  the  examination 
required,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  many  of  the  younger 
men  will  do  so  in  many  of  the  villages. 

Estaco  Ewan,  the  assistant  teacher,  is  a  product  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Copper  Center.  At  the  expense  of  this  bureau  he  was  sent  to  Juneau  a  few 
years  ago  to  be  operated  upon  for  a  tubercular  leg.  This  operation  probably  saved 
this  young  man's  life,  permitting  him  to  return  to  Copper  Center  and  attend  the  Gov- 
ernment school  where  he  reached  the  studies  of  the  seventh  grade  at  the  age  of  15. 
He  has  not  only  done  good  work  as  assistant  teacher  diu>ing  the  past  school  year,  but 
the  work  has  been  a  decided  benefit  to  him,  stimulating  in  him  a  feeling  of  commend- 
able pride  in  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  and  awakening  in  him  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  and  benefits  of  education. 

CANNERY  INTERFERENCE   WTTH    POOD   SUPPLY. 

• 

Owing  to  the  decided  shortage  in  the  supply  of  salmon,  the  natives  of  the  Copper 
River  have  found  it  proportionately  difficult  to  obtain  their  living  during  the  year 
just  past. 

I  have  succeeded  in  securing  employment  for  a  few  of  the  Chitina  natives  at  section 
work  on  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad.  About  20  Copper  River  natives 
find  employment  at  the  canneries,  but  most  of  them  live  such  a  great  distance  that  it 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  and  from  the  canneries.  This  can  readily  be 
done  on  the  coast,  where  the  cannery  companies  send  boats  for  them,  besides  supply- 
ing them  with  boats  and  gear.  It  is  not  only  expensive  for  the  Copper  River  natives 
to  get  to  the  canneries,  but  also  expensive  for  them  when  returning. 

The  Copper  River  Packing  Co.  agreed  this  year  to  transport  the  natives  to  the  can- 
nery from  Chitina  and  after  the  fishing  season  closed  to  return  them  to  the  same  point 
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by  tnun,  which  would  have  been  a  material  advantage  to  the  natives  ^  as  it  would  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  get  to  the  cannery  in  time  to  get  equally  good  fishing  loca- 
tions with  the  white  fishermen.  After  I  had  completed  this  arrangement  and  secured 
a  numb^  of  native  fishermen  for  them,  the  company  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  chief  of  the  Chitina  natives,  making  it  an  inducement  to  him  to  bring  the  natives 
down  the  Copper  River  in  a  boat.  After  bringing  them  to  the  cannery  by  this  method, 
with  no  expense  to  the  cannery,  the  natives  were  obliged  to  get  home  the  best  way  they 
could.  This,  of  course,  was  done  by  the  company  to  avoid  the  expense  of  getting 
people  to  and  from  the  cannery  rather  than  to  meet  the  more  exacting  requirements 
made  by  the  writer  in  fovor  of  the  natives. 

In  this  report  I  shall  not  treat  in  detail  the  subject  of  cannery  interference  with 
the  native  fbod  supply,  which  was  discussed  at  length  in  my  report  of  June  30,  1916, 
but  merely  state  that  conditions  as  therein  set  forth  are  increasingly  worse  during 
the  present  fishing  season  and  deal  briefly  in  a  general  way  with  facts  that  I  personally 
observed  at  the  fishing  grounds  only  a  few  weeks  prior  to  this  date. 

During  the  present  year  two  additional  cannery  companies  have  entered  the  field 
and  are  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  Copper  River  on  an  extensive  scale  with  modem 
gear  and  equipment,  and  now  the  Copper  River  Packing  Co.,  the  Carlisle  Packing 
Co.,  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  and  the  Canoe  Pass  Packing  Co.  are  all  fishing 
in  the  waters  of  the  Copper  River  above  the  delta  and  as  far  up  as  Mile  Fifty  Five. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  sent  a  special 
investigator  to  insi>ect  the  fishing  operations  in  the  waters  of  the  Copper  River  during 
the  present  fishing  season.  This  representative  of  the  Government,  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Stanford  University,  the  writer  interviewed  in  Cordova,  Alaska,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
presenting  in  detail  to  him  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  natives. 

The  fact  that  the  Biveau  of  Fisheries  has  taken  cognizance  of  conditions  on  the 
Copper  River  not  only  through  careful  and  thorough  investigations  by  its  regular 
representatives,  but  also  by  sending  a  special  investigator  this  spring  to  survey  con- 
ditions in  these  waters,  seems  encouraging  evidence  of  a  purpose  to  get  at  all  the  facts. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  will  take  the  inevitable  action  of 
closing  the  Copper  River  to  cannery  fishing,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depletion  of  the 
supply  of  salmon  and  reserve  the  waters,  subject  to  careful  regulation  by  Executive 
order,  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  who  are  first  entitled  to  them. 

I  believe  it  behooves  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  con- 
serve the  fishing  resources  of  the  Copper  River  for  the  natives,  because  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  biu'den  of  caring  for  destitute  natives  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but 
also  for  the  more  valid  reason  of  saving  this  race  of  people  from  certain  decadence  and 
extinction.  With  the  funds  that  may  be  derived  from  the  leasing  of  these  waters, 
the  Copper  River  natives  may  be  provided  with  industrial  training  and  education 
that  will  during  the  life  of  a  20-year  lease  develop  them  into  a  worthy  and  self- 
lupporting  people. 

I  therefore  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  that  renewed  and  vigorous  effort 

be  put  forth  by  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  toward  securing  the  necessary 

ictfoo  to  cloee  the  Copper  River  to  cannery  fishing,  reserving  that  portion  of  its  waters 

described  in  my  report  of  JuiIe  30,  1916,  for  the  natives,  to  be  leased  with  ito  fishing 

nghta  in  the  manner  therein  set  forth  and  the  funds  derived  thereby  expended  for 

the  care  and  education  of  the  Copper  River  natives. 
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REPORT   OF   CHARLES   W.  HAWKESWORTH,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF 

THE  SOUTHEASTERN  DISTRICT. 

The  monthly  report  cards,  forwarded  by  the  teachers  of  the  14  schools  in  the  district, 
show  that  we  have  administered  to  the  educational,  social,  economic  and  moral  needs 
of  3,335  natives  of  Alaska.  These  are  listed  in  tribes  as  follows:  Thlingets,  2,467; 
Tsimpsean,  534;  Hydas,  334. 

From  this  total  population  of  3,335  in  the  district,  1,050  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
14  schools. 

During  the  school  year  of  seven  months,  which  is  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the 
report  cards,  we  have  had  73  births  and  127  deaths.  These  deaths  were  due  mostly 
to  the  epidemic  of  measles  that  spread  throughout  Southeast  Alaska  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February.  In  Hydaburg  alone  during  the  school  year  there  were  28 
deaths.  It  is  our  aim  to  secure  as  accurate  a  record  as  possible  of  the  vital  statistics 
of  natives  for  the  entire  12  months,  and  thus  to  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  native  population  of  Alaska. 

The  entire  force  of  the  bureau  in  the  district  during  the  year  consisted  of  1  super- 
intendent, 1  doctor,  5  nurses,  and  28  teachers.  The  teachers,  of  necessity,  are  re- 
quired to  be  specialists  in  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  for  the  reason  that  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  district  consists  of  kindergarten  children;  38  per 
cent  are  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  while  only  20  per  cent  are  in  the  third  and 
fourth  grades,  4.8  per  cent  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  only  2.2  per  cent  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

In  order  to  start  a  uniform  school  system,  we  introduced  Thompson's  Minimum 
Essentials  last  fall,  and  worked  the  same  papers  in  all  of  the  schools,  but  this  was  only 
one  step  toward  grading.  Another  step  was  the  school  fair  at  Metlakatla.  Our  aim 
was  for  each  of  the  14  schools  to  keep  every  good  piece  of  work  done  in  any  of  the  varied 
branches  during  the  year  and  forward  the  same  to  Metlakatla  on  Washington's  birthday 
for  the  school  fair  exhibit.  We  had  planned  a  contest  for  the  same  time  between  the 
schools  of  Metlakatla,  Hydaburg,  and  Klawock,  in  order  to  bring  those  three  most 
progressive  schools  in  the  district  into  closer  fellowship,  and  through  good-natured 
competition  in  spelling  matches,  arithmetic  tests,  prize  speaking  contests,  as  well  as 
contests  in  athletic  events,  to  create  a  pride  in  the  local  schools  and  arouse  enough 
interest  to  keep  the  older  boys  and  girls  at  home  rather  than  go  away  to  the  Indian 
schools  in  the  States. 

The  Metlakatla  fair,  considering  the  fact  that  we  had  most  unpleasant  weather 
during  the  week,  was  a  great  success.  The  entire  teaching  staff  from  Klawock,  with 
their  most  promising  pupils,  came,  also  the  teaching  staff  and  members  of  the  school, 
as  well  as  the  Boy  Scouts  squad,  from  Hydaburg.  No  greater  incentive  has  ever  been 
given  to  these  three  schools  than  that  of  the  fair.  All  the  advantages  of  a  teachera' 
conference  we  had,  plus  the  additional  advantage  of  the  boys  and  girls  seeing  what 
others  had  actually  accomplished.  All  were  amazed  at  the  nautical  knowledge  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  from  Hydaburg  in  tying  some  20  different  kinds  of  knots.  Their  ability 
in  first-aid  work,  so  necessary  in  this  hour  of  the  world  war,  and  their  ability  to  use  the 
commercial  tel^;raph,  won  the  admiration  of  all.  The  prize-speaking  contest  between 
Metlakatla  and  Klawock  brought  to  mind  that  the  natural  oratory  of  the  Indian  is  by 
no  means  lost  when  the  boys  and  girls  speak  in  English. 

I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  or  the  great  speech  of 
Patrick  Henry,  given  with  more  convincing  power  than  when  those  orations  were 
delivered  by  boys  from  Metlakatla.  The  Klawock  contestants  at  the  fair  were  much 
younger,  but  showed  excellent  strength.  Their  exhibit  was  readily  granted  first 
place  by  the  judges,  and  their  prize  speaker,  a  young  girl  of  12  years,  won  the  first 
honors  of  the  fair,  a  gold  medal,  in  the  prize-speaking  contest. 

An  additional  incentive  brought  out  by  the  fair  was  that  the  schools  could  have 
bands.    Practically  every  native  town  in  Southeast  Alaska  has  its  band.    We  BUg- 
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gested  at  the  fair  that  a  teacher  could  get  his  pupils  to  school  at  any  hour  he  saw  fit, 

if  he  offered  an  incentive.  Mr.  Hibbs,  of  Klawock,  organized  a  school  band  as  a  result 
of  inspiration  received  at  the  fair,  and  had  it  meet  from  8  a.m.  to  9  a.m.,  and  the  boys 
were  all  on  time. 

Hiese  boys  had  never  played  any  instrument,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
tnined  them  eo  well  that  they  played  an  orchestra  of  16  pieces.  This  shows  that  in 
order  to  increase  the  7  per  cent  attendance  in  the  grades  from  the  fourth  up,  we  must 
oier  VI  additional  inducement,  and  if  the  schools  can  take  the  bands  of  the  towns  it 
vffl  greatly  aasist. 

Holcniy  is  there  the  benefit  to  the  schools  of  such  an  organization,  but  it  is  a  physical 
dmbpment  to  the  individual  as  well.  We  must  start  a  campaign  to  create  a  stronger 
hti^  lor  the  natives.  It  is  evident  to  any  Alaskan  that  natives  as  a  race  are  weaker 
fl^lttve  leas  physical  endurance  than  they  had  30  years  ago.  One  reason  is  that  they 
Mffisoi  learned  the  white  children's  system  of  play.  Confined  too  closely  in  the 
lAriRwm  without  sufiicient  outside  exercise  many  of  the  weak-chested  bojrs  and 
pbdidine  in  health. 

Ik  hidustrial  development  of  Metlakatla  continues  with  gratifying  success.  The 
41  sawmill  that  was  supposed  to  be  absolutely  beyond  use,  with  an  outlay  of  only 
Ml,97  for  repairs,  has  cut  and  sold  $2,001.48  worth  of  lumber.  The  water  line  is 
fl^Hided  throughout  the  town  and  into  the  schsol  building.  The  new  cannery  is 
bdhg  built  with  lumber  cut  at  the  local  mill,  and  native  workmen  are  furnishing  the 
Ubr.  The  town  is  well  united  in  its  aims  for  progress,  and  we  are  all  much  encouraged 
Mtr  the  prospect  for  an  indiistrial  and  educational  center  at  Metlakatla. 

With  a  trade  school  established  in  Metlakatla,  also  a  weekly  school  publication,  with 
local  correspondents  in  each  of  the  14  towns  of  the  district  furnishing  reports  of  local 
events,  a  brief  account  of  current  events,  and  with  articles  of  instruction  contained 
in  each  weekly  issue,  I  see  a  most  valiiable  field  for  intensive  instruction.  I  would 
have  the  publication  sent  into  every  Indian  home  in  Southeast  Alaska,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  since  ours  is  the  age  of  the  written  rather  than  the  spoken  word,  we  would 
give  more  real  instruction  to  the  3,335  people  living  in  the  district  than  is  possible  in 
toy  other  way. 

The  Metlakatla  Commercial  Co.,  which  came  into  existence  last  year,  has  built  a 
b%  store  on  a  strategic  comer  in  the  town.  Its  first  few  months  of  business  were  most 
diKouraging.     It  now  has  a  paid  up  capital  stock  of  more  than  $7,000. 

The  lumber  business  at  Hydaburg  has  also  been  considerably  larger  this  year  than 
e?er  b^ore.  The  mill  there  shows  a  sale  of  $4, 029.37  in  lumber.  The  lumber  market 
ia  Seattle  has  raised  the  prices  so  high  that  the  canneries  are  demanding  Alaska  lum- 
ber now,  while  only  two  years  ago  they  could  get  Oregon  fir  delivered  at  the  canneries 
cheaper  than  the  Alaska  mills  could  furnish. 

A  new  incentive  has  come  to  Klawock  in  getting  an  additional  section  of  the  town 
surveyed  and  a  post  ofiice  established  in  the  native  town.  This  has  been  badly  needed 
during*  the  past  years. 

The  towns  of  Hoonah  and  Kake,  which  have  been  more  steeped  in  tribal  customs 
than  most  of  the  other  towns  of  the  district,  are  manifesting  a  worthy  pride.  They 
bave  cooperated  and  plan  to  join  the  Forest  Service  in  surveying  the  towns  and  build- 
ing roads.  Both  are  almost  a  mile  from  their  canneries,  and  both  have  agreed  to 
faroish  the  labor  to  build  the  proposed  roadways  if  the  Forest  Service  would  furnish 
the  material.  Tribal  homes  along  the  water  front  are  customary  in  Kake  and  Hoonah. 
Tboeare  no  lots  surveyed  behind  these  shore  lines,  consequently  the  people,  of  neces- 
aty,  are  forced  to  live  in  houses  consisting  of  one  big  room,  in  which  are  some  eight 
beds  in  full  view  of  all  in  the  room.  The  chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Mr.  Weigle,  of 
Ketchikan,  whose  most  valuable  assistance  to  our  work  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  has 
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aasured  me  that  these  two  towns  would  be  surveyed  in  the  fall.    I  am  looking  for  gratt 
progress  at  both  Kake  and  Hoonah. 

Regarding  Indian  landff— a  matter  which  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
teachers  and  the  superintendent  through  Circular  No.  491  of  the  General  Land  Office— 
I  have  to  report  that  I  have  made  an  intensive  application  of  the  law  in  each  town  I 
have  visited. 

The  natives  are  accused  by  various  white  men  and  by  some  of  the  Land  Office 
officials  of  retarding  the  development  of  Alaska.  When  a  settler  applies  for  a  home- 
stead and  builds  his  cabin  and  plants  his  garden,  a  native  comes  there  and  claims  the 
ground  because  of  former  occupation.  We  readily  see  the  reason  of  this;  an  Indian, 
naturally,  does  not  take  any  step  toward  making  a  recorded  claim  for  an  allotment 
until  he  sees  the  white  man  on  the  land. 

In  order  to  offset  this  custom  I  have  luged  all  natives  who  claim  land  to  get  their 
comer  poets  set,  their  notices  up,  and  their  applications  in  the  Land  Office  at  once  and 
thus  anticipate  any  future  claim  by  white  men. 

I  have  proposed  to  the  Land  Office  offidals  that  a  time  limit  be  set,  say  until  1920 
or  1921,  offering  to  the  natives  during  that  period  every  opportunity  to  enter  a  claim  in 
the  Land  Office  for  all  land  ever  used  by  them.  After  that  date  they  would  receive  no 
special  favors.  From  that  time  on,  if  they  wished  to  apply  for  an  allotment  or  home- 
stead, the^  would  have  to  enter  their  claims  the  same  as  white  men. 


SECTION  2.— REPORTS  BY  PHYSICIANS. 

REPORT  OF  DR.  JAMES  P.  MOONEY,  JUNEAU. 

These  two  villages  of  Juneau  and  Douglas  I  do  not  regard  as  typical,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  too  much  contact  here  with  outside  influences.  What  the  natives  need 
is  help,  not  hindrance.  Get  them  out  in  the  open  more  and  give  them  the  bene&tB 
of  ouj;,  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  public  health  and  you  will  have  done  much  for  the 
natives  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

Our  hospital  is  new,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  natives  learn  to  appreciate 
its  fuU  value.  But  judging  by  the  way  they  have  patronized  it,  there  will  be  need  of 
extra  accommodations  before  next  fall. 

Last  November  and  December  we  had  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  the  village,  and 
i(ery  few  of  the  children  escaped,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  were  few  complications. 
Bome  of  the  other  villages  suffered  more  than  Jimeau,  and  yet  I  am  sure  there  were 
many  fatalities  that  were  only  hastened  by  the  inception  of  measles.  On  the  whole 
this  has  been  a  fairly  good  year  as  regards  health  conditions. 

Our  hospital  has  been  full  most  of  the  time  since  the  1st  of  October,  and  many  times 
the  women's  waiting  list  was  two  weeks  in  advance.  The  men's  ward  was  not  eo 
crowded,  as  a  rule.  We  had  164  admissions  up  to  the  writing  of  this  report,  represent- 
ing 3,476  days  of  treatment.  A  great  many  willingly  paid  the  small  charge  for  board— 
at  least  60  per  cent.  In  fact,  those  who  paid  were  the  ones  who  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  most  what  was  being  done  for  them.  There  were  1,750  clinic  patients,  besides 
many  out  calls  made  in  the  villages. 

During  this  time  I  have  performed  operations  as  follows:  Thirty-two  laparotomies, 
3  hernias,  2  kidney  operations,  3  gall-bladder  operations,  removing  71  gallstones  from 
one  and  23  from  another,  and  removing  the  gall  bladder  in  still  another;  3  amputations, 
3  bone  cases  (resections  or  parte  of  humerus,  etc.,  all  tubercular).    In  three  instances 

1  removed  all  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  two  others  only  part.  There  were  several 
cases  where  a  gland  here  and  there  had  to  be  removed,  sometimes  under  local  and 
sometimes  imder  general  anesthesia.    There  were  also  4  curettages,  4  circumcisi(»s, 

2  cases  of  perineorrhaphy,  1  cystocele,  1  radical  mastoid,  and  1  antrum.    There 
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DumerouB  minor  eye  operations,  besidee  5  major  ones,  as  cataract,  enucleaticm, 
etc.  There  was  one  case  of  ununited  fracture  of  rib  that  was  anchored,  with  good 
remits.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  that  were  operated  upon 
lad  taken  home  in  the  afternoons,  aside  from  the  11  cases  that  were  entered  upon  my 
Rgiater.     There  was  also  one  case  of  external  urethrotomy. 

The  above  does  not  include  the  numerous  cases  of  minor  suigery  that  were  done  in 
the  clinic  under  local  anesthesia,  such  as  removal  of  the  nasal  septum,  turbinates, 
fipomas,  amputatioDs  of  fingers,  etc. 

We  have  many  interesting  medical  cases,  and  some  very  sick  ones  too,  but  with 
few  exceptions  they  have  responded  to  nursing  and  treatment.  I  have  in  mind  one 
(He of  malnutrition  and  gastroenteritis  that  recovered,  and,  if  there  had  been  no  other, 
the  saving  of  this  one  little  life  would  justify  the  expenditure  of  eneigy  and  funds  on 
the  part  of  the  bureau.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  may  have  a  training 
school  for  the  young  native  girl,  in  order  that  she  may  be  fitted  for  work  among  her 
Mtsts  and  brothers.  With  this  in  mind,  I  am  submitting  a  plan  for  enlaigement,  part 
of  which  we  have  needed  from  the  first  and  a  part  of  which  we  will  need  during  the 
bfOiy  winter  months,  and  still  another  part  of  which  will  be  needed  when  we  have  a 
taining  school. 

REPORT  OF  DR.  DANIEL  S.  NEUMAN,  NOME. 

The  following  individual  cases  were  treated  in  Nome:  Bronchitis,  173;  rheumatism, 
134;  conjunctivitis,  77;  influenza,  38;  separative  otitis  media,  23;  keratitis,  20;  foot  ' 
md mouth  disease,  15;  snow  blindness,  13;  menorrhagia,  3;  endocarditis,  1;  syphilis,  I; 
gonorrhea,  1 ;  gastric  dilatation,  1;  prostatic  abscess,  1;  accident  cases  attended  to,  104; 
onfinement  cases  attended  to,  3.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  a  good  many 
miior  cases  which  were  not  recorded  because  of  their  insignificance.  Eighteen 
pstients  received  hospital  treatment,  three  of  whom  were  tubercular.  One  patient 
m  operated  on  for  extra  uterine  pregnancy;  one  curettement  (puerperal  septicemia); 
me  operation  for  mastoiditis;  and  one  fibroid  tiunor  (uterine)  was  removed.  All 
migical  cases  recovered.  During  the  year  1,500  day  and  63  after  midnight  visits  were 
osde  to  the  native  homes  of  the  sick;  patients  receiving  attention  at  my  office  num- 
bered 3,604;  school  children  examined,  42;  visits  made  to  the  hospital,  378. 

During  the  year  not  a  single  new  case  of  tuberculosis  developed  in  Nome.  The 
additional  casee  were  out-of-town  patients.  Rheumatian  showed  a  decrease  over 
the  previous  year,  while  bronchitis  increased,  which  was  due  to  the  severity  of  the 
put  winter.  There  were  a  few  serious  accidents,  but  all  cases  recovered.  There 
mg  ftn  entire  absence  of  any  skin  diseases  in  Nome,  although  a  few  cases  were  treated 
from  other  villages.  Venereal  disease  was  also  on  the  decline.  The  natives  have 
bcpm  to  take  better  care  of  their  eyes  in  the  springtime,  which  accounts  for  the 
^eciease  of  snow  blindness.      There  were  nine  deaths  during  the  year. 

The  hygienic  condition  of  Nome  village  is  gradually  improving.  The  natives  are 
becoming  more  employed  in  the  white  man's  occupations  such  as  mining,  freighting, 
carpenter  work,  painting  and  the  like. 

The  Holy  Cross  Hospital  rendered  excellent  service  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
Baj<^ty  of  native  patients  were  furnished  with  a  private  room,  which  is  always 
pceferable  to  a  crowded  ward. 

With  the  advance  of  civilization  the  natives  move  away  from  the  Sandspit  and 
scatter  all  over  the  town.  This  feature  makes  the  work  more  difficult,  and  more  and 
Bore  time  is  required,  as  each  year  passes,  for  a  physician  to  render  efficient  service. 
Bat  this  can  not  be  remedied,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  in  a  few 
yean  the  entire  Nome  village  will  disappear,  and  the  melting  pot  of  civilization  will 
not  only  remodel  these  people,  but  will  entirely  abdorb  them. 
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Recommendations. — (1)  My  laboratory  work  has  proven  conclusively  to  me  thit 
every  patient  who  suCFers  from  repeated,  severe  attacks  of  rheumatism  invariably  is 
troubled  with  an  advanced  stage  of  pyorrhea.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  pay  more 
attention  to  oral  prophylaxis,  and  all  natives  should  be  supplied,  not  with  a  cheap 
and  worthless  toothbrush,  but  with  a  brush  with  good  bristles,  having  a  sufficient 
amount  of  stififness.  I  would  also  recommend  the  use  of  some  good  tooth  paste.  All 
of  my  rheumatiflm  patients  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  proper  attention  to  the 
teeth  and  the  gums. 

(2)  We  shoidd  be  authorized  to  exclude  from  school  all  children  suffering  from 
tuberculosis. 

(3)  As  a  good  many  of  the  Nome  natives  are  doing  well  and  are  more  than  self- 
supporting,  I  believe  it  is  inadvisable  to  continue  free  treatment  and  free  medicine* 
Some  schedule  shoidd  be  worked  out,  charging  a  small  fee  for  both,  which  should 
go  into  the  treasury  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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A  great  improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  this  village  is  manifest.    For 

the  past  two  years  all  drains  have  been  redug  at  breakup  time  and  antiseptic  solutions 

sprinkled  around  the  village.    All  low  places  were  treated  with  chloride  of  lime, 

refuse  matter  of  every  description  which  had  accumulated  during  the  long  winter 

'    months  was  carted  off,  all  debris  burned,  and  yards  and  streeis  raked. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  hire  a  native  to  do  this  work,  as  at  this  particular  time 
the  natives  must  move  to  the  lakes  for  their  spring  trapping,  not  returning  until  June. 
The  people  have  promised  to  build  their  dog  kennels  at  the  back  of  the  town  before 
next  winter,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  settlement. 

The  natives  are  exhibiting  a  marked  improvement  in  the  care  of  their  dwellings. 
After  thorough  and  painstaking  effort  I  have  succeeded  in  making  them  understand 
that  overcrowding  and  poor  ventilation  are  injurious  and  dangerous.  Many  of  them 
have  built  bunks  in  which  they  now  sleep  instead  of  on  the  floor  as  has  been  their 
custom  for  many  generations.  There  is  still,  however,  room  for  great  improvement 
in  their  habits. 

Strange  to  say,  the  most  iinsanitary  building  in  the  village  is  the  council  house, 
where  all  public  gatherings  are  held.  I  advise  the  destruction  of  this  building  this 
fall  or  at  least  a  Uiorough  overhauling  before  the  winter  activities  begin. 

All  tubercular  cases,  with  the  exception  of  one  bed-ridden  case,  are  in  fairly  good 
condition.    Patients  are  careful  to  vlbb  sputum  cups  about  the  town  and  in  their  homes. 

The  winter  of  1916-17  was  not  so  hard  for  the  natives  as  was  anticipated,  most  of 
them  finding  employment  cutting  wood  and  the  fur  market  being  fairly  good.  The 
spring  catch  of  muskrats  was  also  good. 

During  the  past  winter  I  made  several  trips  to  the  native  \'illages  of  Melozi,  Lewis 
Landing,  Louden,  Koyukuk,  and  Kaltag,  and  one  trip  to  Tanana,  on  which  occasion 
I  visited  all  native  villages  en  route.  I  also  visited  the  reindeer  fair  at  Shaktolik, 
where  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  many  of  the  natives  of  the  lower  Yukon 
country.  Here  I  found  the  same  prevalence  of  tubercular  cases  as  in  the  upper 
country.  I  instructed  these  natives  as  to  habits  and  hygienics.  On  my  return  1 
brought  with  me  a  small  native  boy  who  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  tibia.  After 
recovery  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Shaktolik. 

Among  the  many  cases  treated  during  the  past  year  were  one  of  typhus,  one  of 
scorbutus,  and  two  fractures  of  tibia.    The  following  cases  were  operated  on  with 
success:  Appendicitis,  anal  fistula,  fistula  following  appendicitis,  and  several  cases 
i  of  lacerated  cervix  and  perineum.    Several  abscesses  have  been  opened  and  drained 

\  and  countless  minor  injuries  treated.    Fifty-three  natives  and  seven  whites  were 
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idnitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  year.    Vital  statistics  show  21  hirths  and  10 
ieithB  in  the  villages  of  Nulato,  Kaltag,  Koyukuk,  and  Louden  since  July  1, 1916. 

1  recommend  that  an  addition,  including  an  operating  room,  be  built  to  the  hospital, 
ilsDthat  a  cabin  be  built  or  rented  for  the  treatment  of  advanced  cases  of  tubercidosis. 
I  recommend  the  expenditure  of  a  small  siun  for  the  purchase  of  enough  lumber  for 
two  lofletB  and  the  digging  of  two  drains,  also  that  several  barrels  of  lime  be  furnished 
to  be  used  in  whitewashing  and  to  be  sprinkled  about  the  town  in  the  spring. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  F.  H.  SPENCE,  BARROW. 

(Pr«sbytoriaii  missioiiary  employed  by  Sapt.  Shiekli  to  Tliit  ooMt  yfllages.) 

Soon  after  the  U.  S.  S.  Bear  left  here  last  year  an  epidemic  of  grippe  prevailed  for 
frra  or  six  weeks;  nearly  every  one  in  both  villages  had  it.  It  was  a  busy  time  for 
doctor  with  500  people  to  look  after,  most  of  them  sick.  Some  of  our  supply  of 
for  a  year  was  three-fourths  gone  when  the  epidemic  was  over. 

At  the  request  of  Walter  C.  Shields,  superintendent  northwest  district,  I  made  a 
mt  to  Wainwright  in  March,  where  I  was  almost  as  busy  as  when  here,  and  even 
Bore  successful.  Cases  came  from  the  reindeer  herd,  from  Icy  Cape,  and  Point 
nanklin.  One  very  interesting  case  of  eye  strain  from  Icy  Cape  has  since  come  up 
hoe  to  be  with  me  longer,  and  is  improving. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  we  are  not  troubled  with  trachoma  here.  We  have 
J  cases  of  snow  blindness  and  conjunctivitis,  some  of  them  very  severe,  but 
we  can  obtain  the  active  cooperation  of  the  patient  the  result  is  good.  A  few 
have  resulted  in  a  scar  and  consequent  partial  loss  of  vision  because  of  neglect 
of  treatment.  Attempting  to  alleviate  pain  by  cutting  is  a  custom  among  these 
peop&e.  One  woman  lost  her  sight  because  she  had  a  native  make  a  deep  incision 
orer  the  eye  for  pain,  and  I  did  not  learn  of  it  until  the  sight  was  lost.  We  are 
trying  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  but  the  old  "Devil  doctor"  dies  hard. 

Daring  the  year  there  have  been  28  births  and  17  deaths.  Seven  of  the  17  I  never 
mm  or  knew  they  were  sick  until  they  were  dead  and  buried.  All  of  the  seven  were 
it  the  upper  village  at  Point  Barrow  with  which  there  is  no  good  means  of  transporta- 
When  I  go  up  there  it  means  six  or  eight  hours  out  of  the  day.  Last  summer 
we  had  the  epidemic  and  so  many  were  sick  here  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
take  care  of  those  here  and  those  at  the  Point,  so  I  had  them  bring  the  worst  cases 
down  here.  Because  the  people  in  the  upper  village  have  not  had  the  advantages 
tkat  the  people  have  here  from  your  bureau  they  do  not  realize  the  value  of  human 
liie  and  are  careless  and  indifferent.  There  were  eight  deaths  there  this  year,  and 
<mij  one  had  any  medical  attention. 

A  subauthorization  of  |50  to  be  used  for  food  to  be  given  the  sick  has  been  a  great 
hdp  during  the  year  in  many  cases. 

During  the  year  I  gave  a  stereopticon  lecture  on  tuberculosis,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Richardson,  the  teacher,  using  slides  furnished  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
^ady  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  1  also  gave  three  talks  on  tuberculosis,  based 
oo  "WTiat  You  Should  Know  About  Tuberculosis,"  prepared  by  the  above  society 
tod  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  School  Service.  1  have  also 
given  numerous  other  talks  on  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Last  week  Mr.  T.  L. 
Richardson  also  gave  a  talk  on  the  above  subject. 
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SECTION  3.— REPORTS  BY  TEACHERS. 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   AT 
KIVALINA,  ON  THE  SHORE  OF  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN. 

Bt  H.  D.  Reese,  Teacher. 

We  arrived  at  Kivalina  on  September  16.  Had  we  been  two  days  later  we  very 
likely  could  not  have  gotten  from  Kotzebue  until  after  the  freeze  up,  as  stormB  set  in 
the  day  after  our  arrival  and  continued  the  rest  of  the  fall. 

We  discovered  that  the  school  supplies  for  the  year  were  not  here.  A  native  in- 
formed us  that  the  steamer  could  not  land  them  because  of  storm,  that  it  had  taken 
them  north,  reshipped  them,  and  that  they  had  at  last  been  landed  at  Point  Hope. 
Some  natives  volunteered  to  go  after  them.  They  got  ready  two  skin  boats  and  crews, 
but  three  weeks  passed  before  the  weather  indicated  safety  for  setting  out  on  the  trip. 
Because  of  severe  storms  they  were  four  weeks  in  making  the  trip.  They  experienced 
a  very  rough  voyage,  and  were  compelled  to  land  their  cargoes  and  make  camp  many 
times.  At  last  on  the  5th  of  November,  with  the  temperature  15^  below  zero,  they 
arrived  here.  Winter  had  already  set  in  in  earnest  and  several  hard  blizzards  with 
plenty  of  snow  had  overtaken  them. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  natives  began  coming  in  from  up  the  river  where 
they  had  camped  for  the  fall  fishing.  School  was  opened  on  October  16,  and  was  in 
session  until  April  20.  The  migration  to  the  whaling  grounds  forced  the  closing  of  school 
at  that  time.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  term  was  53 ;  the  average  daily  attendance, 
29.  Every  child  of  school  age  in  the  community  and  several  adults  were  in  attend- 
ance. In  previous  years  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  years  were  enrolled. 
We  enrolled  only  three  under  6  years  of  age.  We  did  not  believe  it  in  any  way  advan- 
tageous to  the  small  children  to  attend  school  in  a  room  already  crowded  and  with 
only  one  teacher.  The  very  small  children  retard  the  progress  of  older  pupils. 
Neither  did  we  enroll  any  of  the  married  people,  as  we  did  not  consider  schoolroom 
work  of  value  to  them,  their  duties  at  home  preventing  their  attending  a  sufficient 
time  to  learn  reading  or  any  other  subjects  taught  in  regular  school  work.  The  attend- 
ance of  pupils  who  lived  in  the  village  could  not  have  been  better. 

The  school  is  the  center  of  their  social  activities,  and  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
village  where  they  can  all  get  together.  The  weather  along  the  coast  here  is  not 
favorable  for  outdoor  play,  so  the  schoolroom  is  the  place  where  the  children  and 
young  people  wish  to  be.  In  fact  the  only  way  we  can  keep  them  out  at  any  time  is 
to  make  hours  during  which  the  schoolroom  is  not  open  to  them.  They  enjoy 'and 
take  a  lively  interest  in  school  work. 

Our  people  are  scattered  over  a  wide  region.  During  the  past  winter  only  10  cabins 
were  occupied  in  the  village,  while  11  houses  were  occupied  at  the  reindeer  herds 
and  6  others  on  the  coast  and  rivers  from  12  to  40  miles  distant  from  the  village.  Two 
of  the  rdndeer  camps  were  35  miles  each  and  one  about  70  miles  from  the  village. 
There  are  but  few  diildren  in  these  outlying  cabins  and  they  get  to  school  from  one 
to  two  months  each  yesu. 

With  the  increase  of  reindeer  and  number  of  herds  more  people  leave  the  villages 
for  the  deer  camps.  Surely  the  reindeer  camps  are  the  proper  places  for  the  homes 
of  the  herders  and  their  fo^milies.  But  this  presents  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
children  in  school  a  sufficient  length  of  time  each  winter.  The  houses  at  the  village 
are  so  small  and  overcrowded  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  these  children  move  in 
with  the  village  people.  We  expect  that  next  winter  a  couple  of  the  reindeer  families 
will  live  in  the  village  and  keep  these  children. 

All  the  young  people  in  the  community  can  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English 
language.  The  children  of  school  age  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to 
converse  in  that  language.    The  past  winter  two  pupils  reached  the  sixth  grade 
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fnd  mne  the  filA  gnde.  To  aanst  the  pupils  in  getting  a  better  undentanding  of 
tke  KngHah  language,  we  did  two  kinds  of  language  woric.  One  was  the  keeping  of 
dones^  Diaries  were  kept  by  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Diary  writing 
k  an  excellent  form  of  language  work,  as  it  compels  t^e  pupils  to  think  and  express 
tbeir  thoyghts  in  English.  The  pupils  like  diary  writing  mad  there  is  much  rivalry 
ia  each  grade  to  see  who  can  write  the  longest  and  best  diary.  Some  of  the  pupib 
Be  Teiy  good  diarists,  and  record  not  only  incidents  of  the  day  but  thdr  thou^ts 
aad  opinions  as  well.  They  try  to  use  in  thdr  diaries  the  new  and  big  words  which 
they  learn  in  thdr  reading  lessons.  S(»netimes  in  order  to  woric  in  some  big  word 
tke  language  used  to  express  the  thought  is  to-fetched.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  good 
practice  and  is  a  great  assistance  in  teaching  the  pupils  to  write  and  speak  better 
En^iah.  The  other  form  of  language  work  was  the  writing  of  Eskimo  folk  stories. 
Ihb  work,  too,  was  taken  up  by  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  giades.  Some 
days  ea>c^  pupil  would  select  an  old  story,  write  it  and  read  it  in  class.  Sometimes 
ODS  pupil  would  tell  the  story  in  the  Eskimo  lai^uage  and  the  class  would  write  it 
in  EngliA.  To  vary  this  woric  occasionally  an  English  story  would  be  translated 
ind  read  in  Eskimo  by  a  pupil  and  the  others  would  translate  back  into  EngMi. 
Then  the  twice  translated  version  and  the  original  would  be  compared.  Sometimes 
BQch  hard  thinking  is  done  by  the  pupils  in  wder  to  get  the  most  suitable  Ehglish 
wfgd ,  They  like  this  work  very  much  aiid  it  is  a  rich  field  for  language  work,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  old  Eskimo  stwies.  However,  many  stories  can 
not  be  used,  as  they  contain  parts  which  are  obscene  in  thought  and  words.  This 
ome  objection  makes  it  impossible  to  use  in  this  work  the  Eskimo  songs.  For  the 
saaU  children  we  made  in  school  the  reading  charts  used.  An  advanced  pupil 
■ade  drawings  and  other  pupils  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher  made  sentences 
■nggesied  by  the  drawings.  A  pupil  would  then  print  these  sentences.  To  add  a 
fitsle  seat  to  these  sentences  sometimes  an  Eskimo  word  would  be  put  in.  The 
^ildren  aead  these  sentences  with  vim  and  they  quickly  learn  them. 

A  branch  <Sf  work  in  which  we  got  good  results  was  sewing.  Fourteen  girls  did 
^gnlar  work  in  this  branch.  In  regular  class  work  28  dresses,  12  aprons,  many  hand- 
fcerchiefe  and  towels  treve  made,  17  pairs  of  mittens  were  knit,  and  much  lace  was 
Bade.  Beeides  this  the  girls  and  women  made  many  articles  of  clothing  on  the 
sehool  machine,  of  which  we  kept  no  record,  as  it  was  not  regular  school  work.  At 
isit  neat  cutting,  fitting,  and  sewing  did  not  count  for  much  with  the  girls;  new 
aaterial  and  coIotb  were  everything.  Untidy  seams  and  fittings  were  done  over 
■Btil  care  was  practiced. 

In  cooking,  all  girls  who  were  laige  enough  were  instructed  in  making  bread,  biscuit, 
md  dou^nuts.  Nearly  all  the  women  of  the  village  can  make  bread,  but  it  is  not 
Bodi  in  evidence  owing  to  lack  of  flour  and  poor  fociHties  for  baking  in  their  homes.' 
The  school  girls  often  bake  in  the  school  kitchen  (or  the  village  people.  Biscuit 
■aking  is  the  favorite  way  of  using  the  flour.  The  school  girls  display  their  ability 
as  cooks  to  the  people  of  the  community  by  preparing  aiKl  serving  a  Thai^agiving 
Day  dinner.  ThaidcEgiving  Day  rivals  Christmas  with  our  people,  the  chief  cele- 
bo^n  being  a  big  dinner.  The  dinner  is  prepared  and  served  at  the  schoolhouse 
and  the  entire  community  is  on  hand  to  do  it  justice.  The  food  is  furnished  by  the 
Mtivee  and  all  kinds  of  native  foods  and  white  man  foods  which  can  be  procured  are 
ia  evidence.  Utftially  a  reindeer  for  the  occasion  is  presented  to  the  vilBige  by  some 
BBtrve.  Last  ThaidcEgiving  the  girls  made  noodles  and  stewed  them  with  the  meat. 
They  also  baked  bread  and  biscuits  and  made  doughnuts.  Then  the  women  brought 
an  kinds  of  native  foods,  which  they  prepared  at  their  homes.  Especially  favorite 
iiahee  for  the  dinner  are  muktuk  (whale  skin)  and  berries  mixed  with  oil  and  rein- 
deer fat  until  foamy  and  then  partly  frozen  (Eskimo  ice  cream).  All  natives  vie  with 
cadi  other  in  displaying  their  capacity  as  eaters.  This  is  a  social  event  anticipated 
ill  Ae  year. 
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The  workshop  is  a  great  boon  to  the  village.  It  is  in  use  nearly  every  day  t^urougfa- 
out  the  year.  Sleds,  kyaks,  stoves,  tables,  chests,  stovepipes,  ice  picks,  spears,  fish 
traps,  tinning,  and  all  manner  of  things  are  made.  The  village  council  takes  care  of 
the  shop  and  makes  an  effort  to  see  that  shop  and  tools  are  used  properly.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  easy  task  to  do,  as  the  natives  are  very  careless  in  using  tools,  and  good 
tools  do  not  remain  such  long.  It  is  surprising,  though,  to  see  the  good  workmanship 
the  natives  accomplish  with  poor  tools.  The  lumber  sent  for  the  shop  work  is  still  at 
Port  Hope.  So  we  had  nothing  but  a  few  boxes  for  the  schoolboys  to  practice  on. 
They  made  of  these  boxes  chests  for  themselves,  also  a  chest  for  each  of  the  large  girls. 
The  shop  has  never  been  completed.  The  walls  are  but  one  thickness  of  lumber  and 
every  blizzard  puts  much  snow  into  the  place.    It  ia  also  hard  to  keep  it  warm. 

Enough  shingles  are  here  to  cover  roof  and  walls;  nails  and  building  paper  were  put 
on  last  December's  requisition.  If  we  get  these  materials  we  can  complete  the  shop, 
and  thus  save  much  fuel. 

The  bathroom  is  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  and  help  to  the  pupils.  Every  Friday 
afternoon  and  evening  the  girls  bathe;  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  the  boys 
bathe.  The  other  people  of  the  village  bathe  occasionally,  but  each  one  can  not  bathe 
often.  It  is  impossible  to  melt  snow  and  ice  with  our  limited  facilities  to  make  suf- 
ficient water  for  the  whole  village  to  bathe  often.  Even  to  get  sufficient  water  for  the 
school  children  and  three  or  four  of  the  adults  each  week,  we  b^in  to  melt  snow 
Monday  morning  and  keep  at  it  all  week.  A  limited  amount  of  laundry  work  is  done 
each  week  in  the  bathroom.  This  work  we  limit  to  the  young  people  who  are  in 
attendance  at  school. 

Some  people  frequently  requested  at  first  to  do  the  family  wash  there,  but  because 
of  the  small  amount  of  room,  we  loaned  them  tubs  and  told  them  that  the  family  wash 
must  be  done  in  their  homes.  Even  with  the  young  people  we  permit  them  to  wash 
their  clothes  in  the  bathroom  rather  than  encourage  it.  The  feet  that  when  they  wash 
clothes  in  the  bathroom  they  usually  take  a  bath  in  the  water  first  may  give  some  idea 
as  to  how  water  is  valued  here.  It  takes  much  fuel  to  melt  the  snow  and  ice,  and  fuel 
is  a  very  valuable  and  highly  prized  commodity  here.  Also,  our  supply  of  coal  directB 
our  policy  in  connection  with  school,  kitchen,  and  bathroom. 

The  School  Republic  has  been  in  successful  operation  here  for  several  years.  The 
large  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  in  attendance  at  school  is  a  v^  favor- 
able condition  for  its  success.  The  officers  consist  of  president,  vice  president,  judge, 
two  peace  officers,  two  health  officers,  two  commissioners  of  work,  and  a  truant  officer. 
The  officers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  make  the  rules  for  disciplining  the 
school.  The  peace  officers  look  after  the  enforcing  of  these  rules.  The  commissionerB, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  pupib,  whom  they  choose  each  day,  look  after  all  janitor 
work.  The  truant  officer  keeps  the  daily  record  of  attendance  and  looks  after  all 
absentees  and  cases  of  tardiness.  Not  only  is  the  School  Republic  inculcating  the 
principles  of  self-government  and  community  betterment  through  working  together, 
but  it  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  teacher. 

The  village  government  is  conducted  by  five  councilmen,  a  peace  officer,  and  two 
health  officers.  These  officers  are  chosen  by  an  election  in  which  all  the  people  vote. 
The  coimcil  meets  monthly  and  discusses  questions  for  the  common  good  and  passes 
such  ordinances  as  are  needed.  The  health  officers  are  women.  Their  duty  is  to 
inspect  the  houses  every  Saturday  afternoon.  The  peace  officer  informs  the  people 
when  they  are  violating  an  ordinance.  The  peace  officer  is  a  new  addition  to  the  vil- 
lage government.  We  thought  there  was  room  for  such  an  officer;  we  also  thought 
that  something  new  might  revive  interest  and  add  a  little  life  to  the  village  govern- 
ment. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  village  council  has  an  easy  time  in  govern- 
ing the  village.  The  councilmen  have  their  troubles.  One  of  the  topics  brought  up 
at  every  meeting  is  ''The  people  no  honor  the  council."  Of  course  the  teacher  must 
direct  the  council  and  uphold  its  authority. 
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Thraagh  the  council  the  teacher  does  much  of  his  village  work  and  settles  disputes 
iriang  among  the  natives.  Such  disputes  do  not  always  remain  settled,  however, 
and  may  c<»ne  up  two  or  three  times  for  settlement.  The  village  council  is  especially 
helpfal  to  the  teacher  when  he  wishes  to  introduce  something  new  and  which  he 
thinks  the  people  may  not  take  to  very  well.  He  has  the  council  to  pass  it  as  an 
owtiiwmce,  and  then  he  explains  the  helpfulness  of  such  an  ordinance  and  puts  it  up 
to  the  people  that  since  it  is  an  ordinance  of  their  own  village  government  they  are 
doty  bound  to  uphold  it.  The  village  council  is  a  step  in  educating  the  Eskimos  to 
direct  their  own  affairs  and  to  follow  leaders  of  their  own  race. 

Looking  after  the  sanitation  of  the  village  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  village  govern- 
ment. With  this  in  view  the  council  laid  and  collected  a  tax  of  $2  on  each  house, 
which  is  to  be  used  in  pa3ring  for  cleaning  up  the  village  this  spring,  taking  care  of  the 
village  well,  and  draining  a  pond  in  the  center  of  the  village.  This  work  will  be  done 
M  0OOO  as  the  snow  and  troat  are  all  gone.  The  refuse  is  to  be  gathered  up  and  burnt. 
Also,  an  ordinance  was  passed  forbidding  anyone  starting  a  rubbish  pile  in  the  village 
after  this  spring  clean  up.  All  such  rubbish  must  be  put  on  the  ice  of  the  sea  or  lagoon. 
The  health  officers  inspect  the  houses  every  Saturday  afternoon.  The  floors  must  be 
scrubbed  and  everything  orderly  before  the  officers  make  their  call.  In  previous 
years  these  officers  were  appointed  by  the  council,  but  the  ones  appointed  last  spring 
far  the  past  year  would  not  serve,  because,  they  said,  ''The  people  not  much  honor 
the  health  officers.'*  To  give  the  health  officers  more  authcnity  we  had  all  the  people 
eome  to  the  schoolroom  and  elect  two  health  officers.  These  officers  say  that  the 
people  ''honor  them.'' 

All  the  houses  of  the  village  are  igloos  built  of  driftwood  and  sod.  They  are  all  built 
above  ground,  have  floors,  ventilators,  and  are  well  lighted,  but  they  are  too  small  and 
crowded.  Isck  of  wood  for  building  and  fuel  is  accountable  for  this.  One  fire  must 
suffice  for  as  many  people  as  possible.  To  get  any  quantity  of  wood  it  is  necessary  to 
go  from  15  to  25  miles.  Even  at  that  distance  the  amount  of  wood  to  be  had  must  be 
eeoDomized  in  order  to  last  through  the  winter.  Last  winter  the  driftwood  was 
deaned  up  along  the  beach  and  considerable  seal  blubber  was  burnt  with  it.  This 
wood  should  be  collected  in  the  fall  and  hauled  by  boat.  This  is  not  always  possible, 
ai  it  is  the  fall  storms  which  bring  in  the  drift,  and  these  storms  sometimes  prevail  too 
kte  into  the  early  winter  to  permit  the  hauling  of  wood  by  boat.  This  was  the  case 
fall.  Though  the  scarcity  of  wood  makes  crowded  house  room,  the  effect  of  this 
rding  is  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  outdoor  life  led  by  the  natives.  They 
tike  to  the  tents  early  in  April,  scatter  over  the  country  and  remain  so  until  late  Octo- 
ber. This  practice  of  tenting  and  roving  for  half  the  year  is  favorable  both  for  health 
and  acquiring  a  livelihood. 

The  village  has  no  fresh  water  supply  in  summer.  It  is  on  an  island  with  the  ocean 
on  one  side  and  a  wide  lagoon  on  the  other.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  the 
water  supply  by  digging  wells.  These  wells  are  shallow,  being  only  about  6  feet  deep. 
It  0  useless  to  dig  them  deeper  because  that  is  the  frost  limit  and  there  is  no  wat^ 
bdow  the  frost  limit.  Thus  only  surface  water  drains  through  the  loose  sand  into  the 
weUs.  Last  fall,  in  spite  of  the  unusually  rainy  weather,  both  wells  were  dry.  This 
need  inconvenience  no  one  but  the  teacher,  as  the  natives  may  just  as  well  camp  away 
iran  the  island  where  they  can  get  to  the  fresh  water. 

There  was  about  the  usual  amount  of  sickness  among  the  natives  during  the  past 
year.  A  disease  went  through  the  village  last  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter.  The 
nme  disease  was  at  Kotzebue  last  summer  and  was  pronounced  enteric  fever  by  the 
doctor  there.    No  deaths  resulted  horn  it  at  our  village  but  two  people  had  it  very 


Two  deaths  occurred  during  the  year.  One  was  that  of  a  man  about  45  years  of  age, 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  syphilis.  His  was  a  chronic  case.  The  other  was  that  of 
a  little  girl  who  died  from  the  effects  of  bums  received  last  spring.    She  was  in  the 
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hospital  at  Eotzebue  all  last  summer  and  was  thought  out  of  danger  when  she  left  the 
hospital. 

Our  commimity  has  a  laige  number  of  cripples.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the 
number  of  cripples  that  our  people  are  unhealthy.  In  fact,  the  health  of  the  Kivalina 
Eskimos  is  perhaps  above  the  average. 

The  people  make  their  living  by  fishing,  trapping,  sealing,  whaling,  and  reindeer 
raising.  The  village  has  exceptionally  fine  fishing.  Trout  is  the  chief  fish  caught* 
This  fish  is  caught  throughout  the  year  but  in  very  laige  quantities  in  the  late  fall, 
when  they  are  put  up  for  winter  use.  The  sealing  at  Kivalina  is  also  very  good. 
Whaling  is  the  old-time  industry  and  to  be  a  whaling  captain  is  a  position  of  great  honor. 
The  captain  whose  boat  catches  a  whale  has  great  prestige  with  his  people.  Though 
this  industry  is  not  so  profitable  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago  nearly  the  whole  village 
engages  in  it.  There  is  a  fascination  about  it  which  is  hard  to  resist.  Then,  too, 
even  though  the  bone  is  not  worth  much  now,  there  is  a  big  amount  of  oil  and  meat 
in  a  whale  and  the  natives  use  it  all.  Whale  oil  is  the  favorite  oil.  By  the  l(Hh 
of  May  the  Kivalina  boats  had  caught  two  whales  and  one  walrus.  Because  of  the 
break  up  we  have  had  no  communication  with  the  whalers  since  then.  The  whaling 
is  done  80  or  90  miles  above  here  at  Point  Hope. 

Kivalina  is  the  center  of  a  very  good  trapping  section.  Some  years  the  fur  catch 
has  been  very  large.  This  past  year,  however,  was  an  exception.  The  fur  catch 
amounted  to  about  $1,800,  which  was  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  should  be.  For 
some  reason  the  foxes  migrated  to  other  sections  but  the  natives  say  they  are  coming 
back  this  spring,  and  then,  as  if  misfortunes  never  come  single,  the  sealing  during 
the  winter  and  spring  was  very  poor  and  of  land  game  there  was  none.  As  fur  is  our 
only  marketable  product  our  village  was  hard  hit  this  winter.  The  natives  say  it 
was  the  poorest  season  they  have  known  for  hunting  and  trapping.  However,  there 
was  sufficient  food,  but  not  much  variety. 

Such  years  bring  forcibly  to  the  natives  the  value  of  reindeer.  Without  the  reindeer 
this  past  year  they  would  have  endured  hardships.  The  reindeer  business  at  Kivalina 
has  grown  to  be  big.  Two  rivers  which  penetrate  the  near-by  mountains  have  broad 
valleys,  protected  from  the  storms,  and  covered  with  an  abundance  of  moss,  which 
give  the  village  ideal  advantages  for  raising  deer.  Also,  the  sturdy  character  of  the 
natives  at  Kivalina  is  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  reindeer  industry  at 
this  place. 

We  have  had  a  very  favorable  spring  for  fawning.  The  records  of  the  three  herds 
here  show  about  900  living  fawns.  The  Point  Hope  herd  should  have  at  least  250, 
which  would  give  our  station  1,150  fawns.  This  nuikes  about  3,400  deer  in  the  herds 
under  this  station.  Every  man  and  many  women  and  children  of  our  community 
own  deer.  This  is  a  condition  toward  which  we  have  all  been  looking,  yet  it  has 
drawbacks  as  well  as  advantages.  We  must  remember  that  the  numb^  of  deer  is 
yet  too  small  to  permit  every  native  being  a  reindeer  owner  without  seriously  retarding 
the  growth  of  the  herders.  A  few  deer  do  not  assist  in  developing  the  owner.  To 
develop  a  man  through  the  reindeer  industry  he  must  be  the  owner  of  many  reindeer. 
However,  our  hope  is  that  the  ownership  of  a  few  will  create  the  desire  for  more  and 
lead  to  greater  care  in  saving  female  deer.  The  reindeer  is  the  Eskimo's  bank 
account,  and  in  theory  a  small  bank  account  should  make  the  possessor  desire  a  larger 
one. 

The  big  thing  in  the  reindeer  industry  is  the  facilities  it  offers  us  for  educating  the 
natives.  The  reindeer  industry  is  the  only  industry  through  which  we  can  get  a  hold 
on  the  Eskimo.  Then,  too,  when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  market  here  for  meat 
and  there  are  other  sources  which  furnish  sufficient  meat  for  the  natives,  killing  male 
fawns  for  skins  is  not  so  bad  as  it  appears  on  the  surface.  Fawn  skins  are  badly  needed 
for  clothing.    Last  spring  a  village  herd  was  started.    It  is  too  young  yet  to  demon- 
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ititteitB  Talne  to  the  village.    A  village  herd  is  probably  not  so  important  to  a  village 
ftee  iD  are  r^ndeer  owners. 

There  is  no  miflsion  at  Kivalina  and  the  religious  work  is  carried  on  by  the  natives, 
fitbtbe  aasbtance  of  the  teacher.  The  natives  conducted  a  Sunday  school  through- 
.^tbe  winter.  Two  teachers  were  chosen,  one  for  adults  and  one  for  children.  Each 
Sgadiy  moming  a  Bible  lesson  was  studied  by  the  Sunday  school.  Two  other  church 
j^riees  were  held  on  Sunday  and  one  on  Wednesday  evening. 
TeicheiB  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  number  of  years  can  note  with  satis- 
^iion  that  the  natives  have  progressed  far.  They  have  also  taken  much  from  the 
oAm'  dioulders  by  undertaking  some  of  the  work  themselves.  Many  details  of 
lb  work  idiich  in  former  years  the  teacher  had  to  look  after,  the  natives  now  take 
se  of  themselves.  Many  of  the  old  beliefs  which  in  former  years  interfered  with 
xilbgthe  sick,  with  morals,  and  industrial  work  have  passed  away,  the  work  of  the 
Hieberhfls  become  much  easier  and  more  encouraging. 

inerent  which  means  much  to  natives  and  teachers  who  can  get  there  is  the  rein- 
kr  fair.  This  is  a  big  factor  not  only  in  developing  the  reindeer  people  but  in 
Iffeloping  the  whole  native  race.  It  is  creating  a  spirit  of  union  which  is  one  thing 
needed  by  the  Eskimo  race. 


ANNUAL  REPORT    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   AT 

NOORVIK,  IN  ARCTIC  ALASKA. 

By  Charles  N.  Rbploolb,  Teacher. 

InNoonrik,  perhaps  as  nowhere  else,  we  have  the  two  extremes  of  Eskimo  character. 
Ob  the  one  side  the  slow-thinking  coast  native  from  Deering  who  moved  here  less  than 
to  yeu8  ago,  with  a  new  hope  to  attempt  a  higher  life  and  a  better  condition  for  his 
iildien.  On  the  other  side  we  have  many  natives  whose  residence  has  been  along 
dielolmk  River,  who  are  more  intellectual,  but  very  slow  to  adopt  new  things.  They 
b?e  been  drawn  to  us  more  by  curiosity  than  a  desire  to  take  any  real  part  in  a  genuine 
^.  They  came  to  see,  have  been  made  to  wonder,  and  now  are  rapidly  advancing 
Ddrilization. 

Hie  work  in  the  school  has  been  divided  as  follows:  In  room  No.  1  the  advanced 
iaa  from  the  third  year  up,  with  Delbert  E.  Replogle  as  teacher,  who  also  is  our 
*iiek8B  operator;  in  room  No.  2  the  primary  classes,  under  May  Replogle  as  teacher, 
vho  instructs  tlie  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  basket  weaving.  In  Room  No.  3  is 
ie  kindergarten,  with  Lydia  Oreluk,  the  native  teacher,  in  charge.  I  have  general 
flpariflion  of  the  industrial  work,  the  sawmill,  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the 
i^dical  work,  together  with  the  oversight  of  the  village  activities.  We  have  all  been 
)«y  and  find  the  work  growing  to  such  proportions  as  to  require  the  training  of  the 
^ree  for  some  of  the  responsibilities.  Our  school  enrollment  this  year  reached  108 
^tthe  regularity  was  not  what  it  should  be. 

The  school  is  being  held  in  the  natives'  own  building,  erected  by  themselves  and 
^fi^ed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

Tbe  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  teaching  the  Eskimos  is  not  in  teaching  them 
^tguding  the  facts  of  life  but  in  getting  those  facts  applied  to  their  every-day  living. 
inatniction  has  therefore  been  of  the  most  practical  kind. 

The  monung  exercises  are  largely  taken  up  with  singing  and  telling  the  wireless 
Mrs  from  all  over  the  world,  as  received  at  our  wireless  station.  So  eager  are  the 
^e  to  get  in  touch  with  the  world  that  it  is  common  to  have  the  school  room  full 
^idolts  to  hear  the  news.  In  order  to  understand  it  they  must  become  acquainted 
^th  geography  and  history.  These  studies  have  given  them  a  comprehensive  view- 
P<uit  such  as  was  never  possible  to  obtain  through  the  abstract  textbook  method  of 
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teaching.  This  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  change  of  the  customs  <A  the  people 
themselves.  To  them  the  United  States  and  its  (jovemment  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  a 
man  or  two,  but  is  a  big  tangible  reality. 

The  wireless  has  done  more  in  one  winter  to  awaken  the  slumbering  intellect  of  the 
native  than  years  of  abstract  bookwork.  His  education  has  come  to  him  impercep* 
tibly  and  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  consciousness  without  definite  effort  on  bis 
part.  There  is  no  longer  any  balancing  of  the  *' native  custom'*  against  the  new 
knowledge. 

In  room  No.  1  a  class  was  oiganized  for  the  study  of  electricity  and  the  ''radio" 
code.  With  the  very  limited  general  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  the  progress  was  neces- 
8aril>  slow  and  very  tedious. 

Entertainments  were  given  this  year  by  the  school  on  Thanksgiving  and  atChnstaun. 
There  was  marked  improvement  over  those  of  previous  years.  These  entertainments 
are  giving  the  natives  confidence  and  eliminating  their  shyness.  There  were  great 
crowds  from  afar  at  both  afifairs. 

Carpentry. — ^With  the  improved  facilities  for  obtaining  lumber  there  has  been  some 
real  work  done  in  this  line.  Our  method  of  instruction  has  been  to  teach  the  adults 
and  apprentice  the  boys  to  them.  This  insures  a  more  perfect  working  knowledge. 
All  but  four  men  in  the  village  can  understand  and  talk  English  enough  for  working 
purposes.  We  can  therefore  give  the  older  men  instruction  and  they  are  qmte  proud 
of  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the  boys.  With  the  growing  duties  of  the  station  this 
method  was  rendered  necessary  and  has  proven  very  successful.  Houses  were  built, 
floors  laid,  windows  and  doors  set,  frames  made  and  roofs  put  on  homes  idiich  have 
been  of  practical  value.  The  boys  made  9  beds,  4  common  chairs,  2  rockers,  4  trunks, 
and  12  tables. 

Boat  building. — ^EleveA  boats  have  been  built,  some  of  which  were  sold  to  other 
natives,  besides  the  one  built  for  the  station  this  year.  The  boys  sell  their  smaU 
boats  for  $15  and  $25  each.  There  is  now  a  35-foot  boat  under  constaruction,  which 
would  be  suitable  for  a  15  horsepower  engine,  or  two  8  horsepower  twin  engines.  The 
native  who  is  building  it  expects  to  get  it  into  the  water  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer. 

Sledi. — ^Fifty-f our  sleds  were  built  this  year — 18  of  hard  wood  and  36  from  the  native 
birch,  found  locally.  This  birch  makes  a  strong  light  sled  and  is  plentiful  in  the  foot 
hills.    Five  of  the  bojrs  are  learning  the  industry. 

Stoves. — Four  boys  under  the  instructions  of  a  native  man  are  miiVing  stoves.  They 
produce  a  very  good  can^)  stove  with  oven  and  fire  box  which  will  last  about  two 
winters.  These  stoves  are  constructed  from  material  sent  in  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  from  material  obtained  here  from  empty  distillate  tanks.  Twenty-eight 
stoves  were  manufactured  this  year. 

Cooking. — Cooking  is  taught  through  the  mothers  of  the  village.  Every  woman  in 
the  village  can  bake  good  bread,  and  most  of  them  do  so,  regularly.  We  have  a 
system  of  inspection  requiring  each  family  to  bake  a  obtain  quantity  of  bread  each 
month.  This  was  enforced  when  they  had  the  flour.  It  has  created  the  baking  haUt 
and  has  largely  eliminated  the  intestinal  troubles  of  the  children. 

The  native  must  needs  live  as  much  as  possible  on  his  own  peculiar  diet;  we  have 
therefore  endeavored  to  teach  new  and  better  ways  to  prepare  what  he  has  to  use  for 
his  food. 

Semng. — Careful  instruction  has  been  given  the  girls  in  school  as  well  as  the  women 
at  their  homes.  This  department  is  under  the  care  of  May  Replogle  and  the  work 
has  been  thorough.  Two  native  girls  have  conducted  dressmaking  estaUishmeoti 
in  the  village  and  were  kept  busy  all  out  of  school  hoiuB.  At  the  holiday  season 
they  had  to  hire  help  to  get  all  their  work  done.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  dothei 
that  fit,  and  the  native  women  are  getting  to  care  more  for  their  neatness  than  at  any 
time  to  my  knowledge. 
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Id  the  school,  knitting,  crocheting,  basket  weaving,  and  general  sewing  are  taught. 
tecluKs  have  produced  this  year  the  following  articles:  Ten  skirts  for  girls,  31 
mfk  24  handkerchief,  5  baby  outfits,  21  yam  hoods  for  babies,  36  pairs  mittens,  and 
;  cofflforter,  also  sheets  for  hospital  work.  All  the  industrial  work  in  the  adult 
jmB  BUflt  be  done  by  artificial  light  from  November  20  until  February  6.  The 
oljrl^for  this  country  is  the  electric  light,  which  we  could  not  use  very  much  on 
rcoastef  a  shortage  of  distillate  for  the  mill  engine. 

Ain^.— Fishing  is  the  great  industry  of  the  Kobuk.  Fish  are  plentiful  at  all 
399  of  the  year,  ice  or  no  ice.  The  shee,  perhaps  the  finest  fish  in  the  world,  is  found 
iil^in  thu  region.  It  is  abundant  and  weighs  from  10  to  85  poimds;  20  to  30  pound 
yi  ire  plentiful.  The  shee  is  caught  in  the  winter  with  a  hook  through  the  ice,  and 
3  tk  summer  in  nets.  Its  meat  is  as  white  as  that  of  a  halibut,  and  very  fat,  with  a 
tiidoos  taste.  Pickerel  abound  in  the  grassy  lagoons;  10-pound  ''mud  sharks," 
nKmhling  cat  fish,  are  all  along  the  river;  there  are  quantities  of  whitefish  weighing 
cMB  1  to  5  pounds,  caught  mostly  in  the  late  fall;  also  smelts  in  the  early  spring, 
kfetlier  wiUi  the  innumerable  salmon  all  summer  long.  Noorvik  being  in  die  upper 
s^  of  the  great  Kobuk  delta  is  admirably  located  for  fishing.  The  average  catch  for 
I  thrifty  family  for  the  year  is  about  6  tons,  most  of  which  he  dries:  this  feeds  his  dog 
iesB  tnd  helps  to  buy  his  fiour  and  sugar  for  the  fomily,  as  well  as  furnish  the  bulk 
{^loB  own  food.  This  year  a  company  has  been  organized,  a  fish  trap  secured,  and 
ls|e  preparations  made  for  curing  the  fish  in  a  more  sanitary  manner.  This  will 
paily  add  to  the  catch  and  increase  the  income  of  the  natives, 
jftian^.— ^me  natives  have  done  considerable  prospecting  and  have  shown  good 
fedmoa  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  but  no  developments  have  been  made.  Some 
kve  imdertaken  to  guide  prospectors  to  a  mythical  deposit,  only  to  return  with  the 
inepector  thoroughly  disgusted  and  with  a  large  fund  of  experience,  both  of  Eskimo 
iaacter  and  of  climatic  conditions.  Five  Eskimos  work  in  the  mines  of  Candle 
M  and  Klerry  Creek  near  Kiana. 

(krdmng.— There  was  an  awakening  along  this  line  this  spring.  Last  autimm  we 
jechased  from  Mr.  Sickler,  the  Government  teacher  at  Shungnak,  a  quantity  of  the 
KDips,  potatoes,  and  cabbages  raised  there.  This  we  used  for  an  exhibit  and  talked 
gp  the  business  for  Noorvik.  We  also  grew  in  our  own  garden,  on  the  hill  by  the 
mclier^s  residence,  some  fine  lettuce  and  kale,  and  we  had  about  100  hills  of  celery 
fiodi  attained  the  height  of  14  inches.  The  turnips  weighed  about  8  ounces  each. 
te  were  grown  in  raw  ground  the  first  season,  in  the  frozen  timdra  where  it  never 
hm  more  than  10  inches  deep  in  the  year.  This  year  we  have  planted  the  same 
^^md  in  vegetables  and  celery  which  are  all  doing  finely.  We  have  also  cleared 
iboot  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  across  the  river  in  the  willow  covered  bottom 
kad,  that  overflows  at  some  seasons.  This  is  a  sandy  loam  and  is  thawed  down  a  long 
ity.  Here  we  have  planted  potatoes  which  had  been  started  in  2-pound  butter  tins 
ad  then  slipped  out  into  the  hills,  and  the^  are  doing  finely.  This  garden  is  only  an 
operiment  but  looks  so  well  that  the  natives  are  planting  gardens  all  about  us.  An 
iggregate  of  about  1}  acres  are  being  planted,  mostly  in  turnips  this  year,  by  the 
^es  of  Noorvik. 

MeHeal  department. — ^There  has  been  less  than  the  usual  amoxmt  of  severe  sickness 
i^  year.  Four  deaths  and  12  births  are  recorded.  There  were  three  deaths  from 
^nic  tuberculosis,  and  one  child  from  inflamation  of  the  bowels.  One  severe  case 
i  bums  was  ciured  very  quickly,  and  one  severe  case  of  ulceration  of  stomach  was 
^wd.  One  leg  broken  in  a  foot-ball  game,  a  compound  fracture,  was  set  and  put  in 
N  form  again.  Two  severe  maternity  cases  were  successfully  handled.  All  others 
tse  minor  cases  of  colds  and  such  like. 

He  tawmUL— 'The  greatest  industrial  achievement,  after  the  reindeer  industry, 
ne  the  establishment  of  the  sawmill.  The  mill  cut  during  the  year  44,275  feet  of 
i&Bber  for  the  natives,  of  which  the  Government  received  one-sixth,  or  7,325  feet, 
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which  was  used  in  ceiling  the  wirelees  room,  for  double  floor  in  the  native  teacher's 
house,  inclosing  the  mill  shed,  and  other  work  such  as  boats  and  waUd    The  sltbs 
were  used  in  making  houses,  which  are  built  double  and  filled  with  moss.    In  cider 
to  operate  the  plant  a  company  was  formed  of  Noorvik  men  who  transact  all  busbesB 
for  the  exchange  of  liunbw.    llie  lumber  sells  at  the  mill  for  $35  per  thousand.    There 
being  no  logger  among  the  Eskimos,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  good 
logs  that  await  the  man  who  knows  how  to  get  them  out.    Neither  are  we  able  to  get 
all  the  logs  that  are  needed.    Three  rafts,  totaling  500  logs,  have  already  arrived  and 
some  natives  are  out  cutting  logs  now.    There  may  be  a  better  report  to  make  next 
year.    The  mill  is  a  positive  success.    We  are  able  to  make  any  kind  of  lumber  needed. 
We  need  additional  planer  knives  for  making  rustic  and  drop  siding;  also  longer  knives 
for  planing  boards  ovw  12  indies  wide.    We  made  about  3,000  feet  of  flooring  this 
year,  some  4  inches  and  some  6  inches,  which  is  in  great  favor  with  the  people.    With 
the  mill  there  has  grown  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  homes — real  homes. 
One  frame  house,  the  first  in  Noorvik,  was  built  this  year.    Thus  hi  there  has  been 
no  accident  at  the  mill.    Every  precaution  and  safety  device  possible  is  in  use.    We 
have  partially  trained  one  sawyer,  one  engineer,  one  planer  man,  and  a  bookkeeper 
and  yard  man,  who  do  really  good  work.    The  mill  can  be  made  to  cut  2,500  feet  of 
lumber  a  day,  with  good  logs. 

Meramtile  huHneis. — ^Two  men  purchased  $2,200  worth  of  goods  from  a  local  mer- 
chant in  Kiana  and  sold  them  in  Noorvik.  The  stock  was  far  too  small  and  the  cost 
too  great  to  permit  of  profit.  About  $11,000  worth  of  goods  was  purchased  this  year 
from  the  various  local  traders,  which  if  expended  at  home  would  have  been  a  good 
business  for  one  firm.  There  is  not  at  present  enough  cash  among  the  natives  to  buy 
a  stock  of  goods,  but  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  store  in  the  village  if  we  expect 
mercantile  success. 

The  store  could  supply  the  most-needed  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  leave 
the  other  things  to  the  local  traders  around  us. 

Logging. — ^Although  everyone  logs  a  little,  in  a  crude  way,  there  has  been  no  sys- 
tematic effort  in  this  direction  as  yet.  There  are  nine  men  working  at  it  who  may 
succeed  in  making  wages,  but  they  need  an  experienced  man  to  teach  them. 

Woodcutting. — A  wood  yard  is  operated  at  Kiana  each  summer  by  natives  from 
Noorvik.  The  mercantile  company  of  Noorvik  contracted  for  the  Crovemment's 
wood  supply  this  year  and  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  conditions. 

Village  site. — ^The  village  is  just  far  enough  from  the  sea  to  escape  the  fierce  coast 
winds,  while  still  close  enough  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  generations  for  the  sea  and 
seal.  It  is  located  far  enough  inland  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trapper  and 
fisherman  and  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  timber.  It  is  far  enough  down  the 
river  for  logging  purposes  and  in  a  slow  river  current,  where  the  logs  can  be  held  easily, 
and  is  located  at  a  sufllcient  altitude  to  avoid  any  possible  high-water  troubles. 

Borne  life. — In  this  new  village  the  native  is  no  longer  burdened  with  the  irre- 
sponsible white  man  coming  to  his  home;  the  loose  morals  of  the  women  are  lees  tried 
than  before.  The  present  one-room  system  of  housing  is  not  conducive  to  chastity, 
Eo  that  the  morals  of  the  people  are  still  very  low.  But  a  healthy  moral  sentiment  is 
growing. 

Electrical  plant.— This  new  feature  of  the  Eskimo  home  life  is  not  without  its  influ- 
ence on  thought  and  habit.  In  the  semidarkness  of  the  candle  or  seal-oil  lamp 
the  weird  fancies  and  ghostly  superstitions  of  the  by-gone  days  flourished.  Elec- 
tricity is  the  only  safe  light  in  this  land,  where  danger  by  fire  is  so  serious.  Every 
.amily  in  Noorvik  is  anxiously  waiting  the  installation  of  the  electric  light  in  the 
home. 

Sanitation. — ^This  department  is  in  charge  of  the  village  commissioner  oi  sanita- 
tion, who  is  elected  by  the  village  annually.  He  works  vnder  the  direction  of  the 
teacher.    Thii  part  of  the  work  had  special  attention.    Many  lectures  wera  given. 
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levied,  and  a  village  spirit  awakened.  There  are  now  plans  under  way 
far  ihelten  where  the  dog  teams  may  be  housed  at  a  distance  from  the  dwellings, 
^idi  will  materially  lessen  the  filth  accumulation  in  the  village.  Garbage  is  either 
taaed  or  hauled  to  the  ice  in  spring  and  goes  out  in  the  break  up. 

Wakmg. — Clean  clothes  are  now  demanded  by  the  people;  an  unclean  native  is 
mde  to  IM  hia  condition.  A  wash  day  is  set  aside  by  many  ftuniliee  and  washing  is 
ins  regularly  every  week  on  that  day. 

SeAmg. — Hiis  is  still  a  difficult  problem  for  the  people  in  the  winter.  With  thdr 
mtnook  hoiiBee  and  no  privacy  bathing  is  rather  neglected.  Only  a  public  bath- 
kise  will  solve  this  question  satisfactorily. 

Drm. — Wearing  apparel  is  conforming  to  the  native  improvement  in  taste.  The 
k coat  is  slowly  taking  the  place  of  the  "parka"  for  social  wear.  The  natives  are 
kgfaming  to  have  a  special  suit  of  clothing  for  home  wear  and  a  good  old-^uhioned 
rodeer-ddn  outfit  for  the  trail  and  rough  work.  The  new  roofs  on  their  cabins  permit 
&e  last  winter's  clothing  to  be  stored  for  the  succeeding  winter;  formerly  last  year's 
accfaiiig  was  lost  because  of  the  warm,  rainy  weather  of  the  summer. 

BtoUk. — ^The  general  health  is  much  improved.  Tubercular  troubles  are  on  the 
iecnase,  there  being  no  new  cases  this  year.  Chronic  eye  troubles  caused  by  in- 
■ahsry  conditions  and  dark  houses  with  repeated  snow  blindness  have  given  some 
iMe,    Many  of  the  causes  have  been  corrected  and  the  prospects  are  far  better. 

Ihece  is  a  great  need  for  a  hospital  at  this  place.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  village  of 
Eibmos  in  Hiis  section,  and  is  easily  accessible  from  any  point  in  the  re^on.  Many 
an  could  be  safely  handled  in  a  hospital  which  are  now  lost.  Eskimos  respond  to 
nnoable  treatment  more  readily  than  to  overdosing.  There  needs  to  be  some  one 
ffe  is  responsible  to  look  after  this  matter.  The  church  has  appointed  a  "sick 
evonittee"  of  two  men  and  two  women  to  attend  and  nurse  all  cases  needing  help. 
1^  fhairman  of  this  coomiittee  has  become  quite  efficient  and  reliable.  She  can  be 
sepeoded  upon  to  follow  instructions.    She  is  training  an  assistant. 

fUlage  government. — ^The  village  is  governed  by  five  commissioners  elected  annually 
sd  serving  without  pay.  The  laws,  made  by  referendum  vote,  are  few  but  effective. 
TWre  has  been  no  attempt  to  escape  the  decision  of  the  commissioners.  The  local 
(ids  covers  the  local  needs T^;arding  property  rights,  the  care  of  dogs,  public  duties 
i  readmits,  sanitary  measures,  and  morality.  A  tax  of  25  cents  on  each  resident  over 
^  age  of  16  furnishes  a  fund  for  street  work  and  improvements.  All  of  the  men  are 
TiQing  to  do  their  share  of  voluntary  labor  on  public  improvements.  Through  this 
(vfltem  the  village  has  built  an  addition  to  its  meetinghouse,  which  accommodates 
;&8  Government  school  at  present.  This  building  contains  *the  big  tower  clock. 
ibe  tower  of  the  church  with  its  clock  face  4  feet  in  diameter  is  the  center  of  vision 
*«the  village. 

The  reindeer  induitry. — Thanks  to  the  reindeer  the  progress  of  the  people  is  assured. 
With  the  meat  for  food,  the  skin  for  clothing,  harness,  and  leather,  the  sinew  for 
ikread,  the  horns  for  knife  handles,  and  the  hair  for  mattresses,  the  reindeer  is  a 
aarvelous  animal  for  this  country.  The  institution  of  the  fairs  has  brought  about 
I  lively  interest  in  the  reindeer  business.  Almost  every  family  now  owns  deer. 
Cooperation  is  obtained,  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  propagation  and  marketing  of 


The  fair  has  made  the  reindeer  man  a  specialist;  he  studies  his  profession  and  he 
a  better  fitted  for  his  work  than  other  men  who  are  not  in  the  business.  This  is  a 
seat  step  forward  for  the  native.  The  reindeer  man  is  no  longer  a  hunter,  fisherman, 
apper,  carpenter,  or  miner;  he  is  a  man  versed  in  one  good  business.  Not  all  herders 
bftire  as  yet  attained  to  this  stage,  but  they  must  do  it  or  soon  be  out  of  the  business. 
1^  two  lairs  held  in  this  district  have  done  more  for  the  reindeer  business  than 
heretofore  conceived,  and  should  be  fostered  as  much  as  is  possible.    These 
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faiFB  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  care  and  show  much  thought  and  ceaselen  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  Superintendent  Walter  C.  Shields.  In  all  the  work  and  progren 
of  the  business  there  has  been  and  yet  remains  the  problem  of  the  herder's  family 
How  can  the  elevating  influence  of  the  school  reach  his  children,  who  in  turn  are  to 
become  the  future  reindeer  men?  The  herder  must  be  at  the  herd  or  lose  materially; 
his  children  must  get  to  school.  If  the  man  is  to  succeed  at  his  busineaB,  he  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  his  wife.  This  problem  is  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  a  practical 
way.  We  have  been  trying  rotation  work;  letting  the  herder  and  family  live  at  the 
village  for  stated  periods  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  on  the  children.  This  has  met 
some  of  the  difiiculties,  but  not  all.  The  plan  has  made  the  families  more  willing  to 
stay  their  time  at  the  herd.  The  markets  for  the  meat  are  in  white  settlements  and 
the  ftunilies  and  herds  are  often  near  those  places  where  the  downward  tendency  on 
the  life  and  morals  of  the  natives  is  great. 

Out-door  $port8. — ^The  people  are  great  lovers  of  out-door  sports.  Football  is  their 
chief  game.  An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  oiganize  a  football  team  but  had  to  be 
abandoned  as  the  people  who  watch  the  game  must  have  a  part  in  order  to  keep  warm. 
Delbert  E.  Replogle  brought  his  old  college  basket  ball  with  him  and  this  was  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  fashioned  reindeer-hair  ball.  Calesthenios  and 
drills  were  introduced  into  the  schoolroom  exercises.  Days  were  given  to  races  of 
dog  teams  and  reindeer,  as  well  as  to  foot  races  of  men  and  boys  and  even  girls.  We 
have  an  athletic  committee  with  D.  E.  Replogle  as  director. 

ReligiotL$'"  toork. — There  being  no  missionary  in  Noorvik  the  religious  work  was 
looked  after  by  the  teacher  in  charge.  The  people  had  regular  meetings  under  the 
directions  of  the  Noorvik  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  an  Eskimo  oiganization. 
There  were  also  held  meetings  for  village  business,  mass  meetings,  men's  and  women's  . 
meetings,  with  graphophone  concerts,  and  reflectoscope  pictures  in  the  meeting 
house.    Anything  elevating  or  instructive  has  been  fostered. 

Printing  press. — A  small  printing  press  with  a  font  of  type  could  be  used  by  the 
school  to  good  advantage  in  teaching  composition  and  spelling.  The  wireless  news 
could  be  put  into  type  by  the  advanced  scholars  and  distributed  in  the  village  for 
the  good  of  all.    It  would  not  cost  much  and  the  natives  are  asking  for  it. 

Tfte  wireless  station. — The  wireless  station  has  been  a  remarkable  success.     It  has 
been  of  great  service  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  history  and  geography. 
It  is  the  northernmost  station  on  this  continent.    Rummaging  in  wireless  shops  in 
Seattle,  D.  E.  Replogle  picked  up  a  set  of  second-hand  instruments;  then  he  made 
some  additional  ones  himself,  and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Walter  C.  Shields  and  the 
Army  wireless  men  of  Nome,  secured  some  lacking  articles,  bringing  the  outfit  to 
Noorvik  in  July,  1917.    The  first  message  was  sent  through  to  Nome  on  November 
27.    The  aerial  was  strung  just  40  minutes  when  signals  from  Nulato  were  detected, 
and  an  hour  later  Nome  was  picked  up.    The  receiving  instruments  were  all  but  one 
homemade  and  they  have  been  a  success  from  the  start.    Lack  of  meters  necessary 
to  the  tuning  of  the  station  has  caused  some  trouble  at  times  in  the  sending.    The 
most  remarkable  thing  is  that  with  the  few  things  furnished  the  station  has  worked 
so  well.    All  the  difiiculties  are  now  in  control,  even  to  the  replacing  of  the  badly 
scratched,  second-hand  Leyden  jars  by  a  condenser  made  from  empty  distillate  oanfl 
Our  signals  are  heard  at  the  Army  station  in  Nome,  and  are  distinctly  read  in  Nulato, 
180  miles  away,  with  which  we  now  work  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 
We  need  a  better  sending  set.    We  have  one  man  to  turn  the  rotary  spark  gap  by 
hand  power;  it  should  be  turned  by  a  small  motor.    The  Noorvik  Eskuno  is  no 
longer  an  isolated  native,  but  begins  to  feel  the  citizenship  of  the  world  in  his  blood. 
He  is  making  healthy  comparisons  and  contrasts.    At  first  the  wireless  was  to  him  a 
novelty,  a  toy;  when  the  masts  were  set  up  he  helped  for  the  fun  of  it.    To-day  he 
is  anxious  for  the  news  and  is  connected  with  the  world.    A  wireless  m< 
the  voice  of  God  to  him.    The  psychological  influence  on  him  ia  immense. 
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AIQOJAL    REPORT   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   AT 

SELAWIK,  UNDER  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

By  Frank  M.  Jones,  Teacher. 

Tile  sdiool  attendance  this  year  has  been  large  and  quite  steady.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  families  nearly  all  the  children  were  in  the  village  at  the  opening  of 
idbod.  Parents  were  encouraged  to  make  every  effort  to  keep  their  children  in 
Kkiol  and  they  did  so  faithfully.  In  some  cases  I  know  this  was  a  real  hardship, 
vitk  the  father  away  hunting  and  shortage  of  fuel  in  the  village.  Some  needy  chil- 
iicB  were  given  clothing  from  the  mission  and  school  supplies  in  order  that  they 
Bgiit  be  in  regular  attendance.  The  parents*  appreciation  of  their  teachers  has  been 
1  help  to  us  and  their  cooperation  has  helped  us  settle  many  problems.  Night  school 
ftradaHs  was  popular  during  the  winter. 

Tlie  b^inneiB  and  primary  pupils  under  Mrs.  Jones's  direction  have  shown  good 
HmjoBs.  The  English-speaking  parents  of  the  primary  tots  were  told  to  speak  Eng- 
^  to  their  children  at  every  opportunity.  It  was  easy  to  pick  out  in  school  the 
■dboboB  BO  helped  at  home.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  teacher  has  in  the  beginner's 
cksis  w?^Vit>g  the  children  understand  directions.  We  believe  it  is  a  bad  policy  to 
wt  an  interpreter  or  the  Eskimo  tongue  in  school.  Of  course  this  makes  it  hard  in 
dto  primary  grades,  but  the  pupils  learo  to  talk  English  sooner.  Baker's  Action 
PoBier  was  used  to  teach  the  small  children  the  use  of  verbs.  The  A,  B,  Os,  chart 
vok,  jingles,  and  songs  were  also  included  in  the  year's  primary  woric. 

The  upper  grades  show  aptitude  for  physiology  and  geography.  Arithmetic  must 
be  Bade  v^ry  practical.  Composition  is  most  difficult  for  the  Eskimo  child  and  con- 
•qaently  is  most  important.  In  such  work  as  reading,  spelling,  and  copying  the 
':bildren  do  well.  Several  showed  real  talent  in  drawing.  Songs  and  recitations  at 
OattaaaB  and  Easter  were  beneficial  for  both  children  and  adults. 

If  an  older  pupil  was  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  week,  he  or  she  was  permitted 
to  take  home  a  book  to  read.  These  library  books  were  much  appreciated  and  stimu- 
teed  attendance.  Many  times  have  I  dropped  in  at  an  Eskimo  home  and  found  the 
rMU  reading  aloud  from  his  library  book.  Other  children  would  be  listening  and 
dK  old  Eskimo  parents  very  intently  trying  to  imderstand  the  white  man's  talk, 
iMt  children  often  interpreting  to  their  parents.  The  children  could  hardly  wait 
Dtil  Friday  to  exchange  their  books. 

Carpentry. — Only  boards  from  boxes  were  available,  so  the  articles  made  were 
nail.  However,  a  thorough  course  in  the  names,  uses,  and  care  of  tools  was  given. 
CoBposition  hooks  with  the  names  of  tools,  a  sketch,  and  their  use  were  kept  by  the 
hoyB.  At  the  close  of  school  each  boy  proudly  took  his  book  home.  This  summer  the 
books  will  be  read  and  reread  and  thus  the  work  next  year  made  somewhat  easier. 
In  many  cases  the  father  at  home  had  learned  about  the  tools  from  the  boy.  Then 
!ie  would  surprise  me  by  coming  to  borrow  a  tool,  and  instead  of  making  motions  to 
tBdicate  the  tool  wanted,  simply  say  the  name  of  the  tool.  Eskimos  take  no  care  of 
pom  or  tools  of  their  own,  consequently  need  new  ones  nearly  every  year.  Emphasis 
vas  therefore  laid  on  the  care  of  guns  and  tools.  At  the  close  of  school  an  ezamina- 
tioo  was  given  the  boys  and  the  answers  were  very  creditable. 

The  following  articles  were  made  in  school:  Soap  boxes,  cabinets,  chests,  checker- 
boards and  checkers,  small  windmills,  hooks  (of  deer  horn),  tops,  picture  frames, 
gmh  boxes,  and  horn  buttons. 

Sewing, — The  smaller  girls  made  rag  dolls,  which  were  given  to  the  babies  when 
inished.  The  first  essentials  of  sewing  were  taught  them  while  making  the  dolls. 
Kt  the  close  of  the  term  several  small  underwaists  and  aprons  were  made  bv  ^eee 
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The  larger  girls  show  talent  in  cutting  and  fitting,  but  are  lacking  in  the  patience 
required  for  nice  finishing.  Patterns  were  cut  from  brown  paper  and  the  drenee 
modeled  from  small  pictorial  designs.  Some  girls  crocheted  lace  for  trinmiing.  The 
following  articles  were  made:  Sixteen  underwaists,  4  underskirts,  15  dolls,  2  baby 
hoods,  8  aprons,  2  caps,  3  parka  covers,  and  14  complete  dresses. 

In  the  women's  sewing  class  the  material  was  fumishe^  either  by  themselves  or 
from  the  mission  boxes  sent  from  California.  In  the  former  case  the  finished  article 
belonged  to  the  owner  and  in  the  latter  case  the  garments  were  distributed  to  the 
needy.  Miss  Hunnicutt  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Jones  in  conducting  these  classee. 
The  women  were  glad  to  have  the  social  gatherings  and  to  learn  more  about  sewing. 
The  men  would  bring  the  little  sewing  machines  just  before  class  and  carry  them 
home  after  class  was  over.  Nearly  a  score  of  hand  machines  are  in  the  village,  so  the 
work  was  rapidly  done:*  The  coiirse  was  made  as  practical  as  possible  and  the  use 
of  English  encouraged.    Enthusiasm  and  gossip  kept  up  the  interest. 

Cooking. — ^All  the  older  girls  received  instruction  in  making  light  bread,  cookies, 
doughnuts  and  biscuits.  Several  women  of  the  village  were  taught  how  to  make 
light  bread .  The  average  Eskimo  stove  is  unfit  for  use  in  baking  bread,  so  the  school- 
room stove  was  many  times  called  into  service.  The  number  of  ranges  in  the  Tillage 
is  increasing.  The  Eskimos  realize  that  it  pays  to  buy  a  good  substantial  stove,  one 
that  holds  the  heat  and  bakes  well.  Cleanliness  was  emphasized,  and  all  girls  were 
made  to  don  clean  aprons  and  caps  before  taking  their  cooking  lesson.  They  took 
great  delight  in  washing  the  utensils  after  use.  One  reindeer  boy  showed  great 
interest  and  ability  in  cooking,  so  he  was  taughthow  to  make  different  kinds  of  cookies 
and  cake.  He  was  in  great  demand  when  in  the  village  and  made  quite  a  little  nooney 
by  his  cooking. 

Village  improvement. — ^Three  new  cabins  were  erected  last  fall.  Nearly  all  the 
cabins  in  the  village  are  well  floored  and  have  one  or  more  windowB.  In  all  the 
cabins  you  can  stand  upright  with  ease  and  some  have  8}  or  9  foot  walls.  Many 
roofs  were  raised  last  fall,  thus  giving  more  air  capacity  and  standing  room,  two  things 
badly  needed  in  the  crowded  houses.  Practically  every  tiunily  now  has  its  own  cabin, 
a  condition  making  for  better  health  for  the  natives. 

The  Friends  Church,  owned  and  constructed  by  the  Selawik  natives,  is  a  large  log 
structure  25  by  35  feet.  It  was  completely  finished  and  floored  last  fall.  Four  large 
windows  furnish  light.  An  orchestra  of  five  pieces  was  successfully  trained,  and 
appeared  several  times  in  entertainments  in  the  chiurch. 

Shelves  and  hooks  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  some  of  the  cabins,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  have  all  the  women  keep  their  clothes  hung  up  and  off  the  floor. 
The  regular  scrubbing  of  floors  and  frequent  washing  of  clothes  were  drilled  into  the 
women.  A  strict  house-inspecting  committee  of  the  neatest  Eskimo  women  was 
effective  in  keeping  up  the  standard.  Cupboards  and  tables  are  more  numerous  and 
each  year  more  Eskimos  eat  from  tables  and  sleep  in  clean  bunks.  Thus  the  yeaza 
of  drilling  and  exhortation  by  the  teachers  begin  to  show  results.  The  Eskimo  men 
frequently  ask  about  plans  to  build  or  improve  their  houses  or  their  furniture. 

Village  government. — At  a  meeting  of  the  village  people  in  October  the  fonnatioii 
of  a  village  government  was  accomplished  by  the  election  of  the  following  officuJc 
to  serve  for  one  year:  Head  commissioner,  coounissionersof  morals  (one  man  and  on^ 
woman),  commissioner  of  destitution,  commissioner  of  safety  (marshal),  and  comnu» 
sioner  of  sanitation .    The  school-teacher  was  the  adviser  of  the  local  ofiidals  throug^ut 

the  year. 

After  the  election  all  the  people  promised  to  stand  by  the  commiasioneri  and  ti 
obey  the  rules  they  might  make.  Definite  duties  wero  laid  out  for  each  official.  Twii 
women  were  elected  and  served  very  well.  Some  difficult  problems  occurred  doriiM 
the  year,  which  were  satisfactorily  handled  by  the  commissioners.  The  Eskinuif 
take  the  idea  of  self-government  very  seriously.    Occasionally  the  commissionerB  <v 
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gmla  and  aafety  were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  power;  during  our  absence  at 
the  Noatak  fsir  they  used  it  effectively  on  a  white  man  who  insulted  an  Eskimo  girl, 
lliis  JB  a  step  forward,  as  heretofore  an  Eskimo  would  scarcely  ever  lay  hands  on  a 
white  man  for  any  reason.  I  believe  the  satisfactory  moral  condition  of  the  village 
B  due  in  a  large  part  to  these  upright  commissioners,  who  were  not  afraid  to  do  their 
doty. 

Desdtution  in  the  village  was  reported  to  the  proper  official  and  relief  was  extended 
by  the  village.  This  took  quite  a  bimlen  off  my  shoulders,  as  it  is  often  hard  for  the 
tetdier  to  distinguish  between  the  needy  and  the  professional  beggar.  The  commis- 
aooer  knew  tlie  actual  case. 

Vagrant  dogs  were  corralled  by  the  vigilant  marahal  and  those  showing  signs  of 
acknesB  were  promptly  shot.  Trouble  of  any  kind,  and  imsafe  trails  were  also 
reported  to  the  commissioner  of  safety.  Reporting  cases  of  sickness  and  helping  to 
iBprove  living  conditions  were  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  of  sanitation. 

Eealtk  and  sanitation. — ^Education  of  the  natives  regarding  personal  cleanliness  and 
hy^fene  has  reduced  sickness  appreciably.  This  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  improved 
health  of  the  babies.  Many  new  ventilators  and  higher  roofs  give  more  air  capacity 
to  the  cabins.  We  were  unsuccessful  in  a  few  instances  in  getting  the  women  to  keep 
the  cabins  cleaner.  The  old  people  do  not  readily  accept  suggestions  from  the  teacher 
in  regard  to  cleanliness.  The  young  people,  on  the  contrary,  listen  and  learn.  One 
kige  family  is  continually  filthy.  A  little  girl  in  this  family  has  a  large  rupture  just 
bdow  ^e  navel.  We  bandaged  it,  but  of  course  the  relief  was  only  temporary.  A 
physactaii  is  needed  to  operate,  but  as  there  is  none  at  Kotzebue  the  case  must  wait 
latO  one  is  available.  Several  cases  of  eye  trouble  have  been  treated .  Snow  blindness 
lod  sabsequent  irritation  often  cause  a  white  film  to  grow  over  the  cornea.  Aigyrol 
and  boric  acid  were  effectively  used  in  these  cases. 

One  Sunday  morning  we  were  awakened  by  a  violent  pounding  on  the  door.  I 
mee  and  found  a  native  woman  with  her  5-year-old  boy.  He  had  fallen  out  of  a 
bonk,  she  said.  Examination  showed  a  broken  arm.  Mrs.  Jones  administered  the 
laesdieiic  while  I  set  the  arm.  In  a  few  weeks  the  little  fellow's  arm  was  entirely 
healed. 

A  few  cases  of  ptomaine  poisoning  occurred,  but  prompt  action  always  resulted  in 
edief  and  cure.  The  people  have  at  last  learned  that  rotten  fish  weakens  their 
4™T»*>^^«  and  makes  them  more  susceptible  to  disease,. if  not  directly  poisoning  them. 

Many  of  the  advanced  Eskimos  come  to  ask  me  questions  about  the  location  of  the 
beoes,  organs,  and  functions  of  the  body,  thtis  showing  an  awakening  mind  and  with 
it  the  doom  of  superrtition .  To  be  sure  the  old  '  *  medicine  man ''  still  practices  among 
&e  "Ipanee"  (old  Eskimos),  but  the  younger  generation  laugh  at  him.  The  young 
people  bave  a  real  knowledge  of  the  body  and  the  "Doctor  "  can  not  hoodwink  them. 
One  "medicine  man''  comes  to  me  frequently  for  medicine.  He  always  says  it  is 
lor  his  wile.  Superintendent  Shields  in  his  talk  at  Selawik  hit  the  old  **Doct(»B'' 
hod,  and  his  speech  will  long  be  remembered. 

Only  three  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year;  two  being  long-standing  cases  of 
tsbercalosiB  and  one  of  old  age.  All  were  adults.  Mrs.  Jones  has  helped  me  in  many 
infuit  cases  and  credit  is  due  her  for  her  part  in  saving  the  lives  of  some  babies  of  the 
village.     Over  20  births  have  been  recorded  with  no  deaths. 

The  schoolroom,  a  warm  stove,  soap  and  water  prove  quite  an  attraction  for  the 
children.    So  baths  in  the  schoolroom  are  frequent. 

Garbage  of  the  village  is  raked  and  burned  or  thrown  into  the  river.  The  natives 
leave  the  village  before  the  snow  melts  and  return  only  at  intervals  until  fall,  so  the 
garb^ie  problem  is  easily  solved.  Living  in  tents  during  the  summer  makes  the  Es- 
kimoB  sturdy  and  strong.  If  they  were  cooped  up  in  their  cabins  constantly,  the  race 
voold  soon  deteriorate. 
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InduBtrial  life. — ^The  fur  catch  was  plentiful  during  the  past  winter  and  the  jviceB 
good.  Food  has  been  expenaive,  as  usual,  but  most  of  the  natives  have  had  floor, 
sugar,  and  tea  in  their  homes  all  winter.  Competition  between  the  local  stons  bifl 
boiefited  the  natives,  also  the  policy  adopted  by  one  store  of  keeping  the  price 
ccmstant  on  food  articles.  Fluctuations  in  price  bewilder  the  Eskimo  and  inwitbly 
get  him  deeper  in  debt. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  village  is  better  now  than  ever  before.  As  there 
were  no  severe  storms  this  winter  the  traps  set  were  not  lost  and  could  be  well  attmded. 
Many  natives  have  paid  their  old  debts.  Some,  of  course,  will  be  in  debt  until  they 
die.  One  man  trapped  66  minks,  another  23  foxes  (mostly  white)  last  winter.  TheM 
were  the  largest  catches  reported. 

Some  freighting  has  been  done  by  the  natives  at  good  prices.  A  few  others  have 
worked  in  the  mines  at  Candle  or  on 'the  Kobuk.  Several  make  money  by  working 
on  the  river  boats  during  the  summer.  The  Selawik  native  is  industricras  and  as  a 
rule  honest. 

In  the  ''shipyard"  there  are  now  eight  boats,  seven  sail  and  one  gasoline.  There 
will  be  two  new  ones  constructed  this  summer.  The  reindeer  boys  also  have  a  boat 
of  their  own.  Selawik  has  more  native  boats  than  any  other  village  near  it.  Some 
of  the  lumber  used  in  the  boats  came  from  the  States,  but  most  of  it  was  whipeawed 
and  dressed  by  hand. 

Fishing  furnishes  some  support  in  the  summer,  but  the  catch  is  not  dependable. 
The  ownendiip  of  deer  is  the  aim  of  many  natives,  and  some  invest  in  the  purchese 
of  reindeer  everything  they  make  each  year.  This  form  of  savings  bank  pays  good 
interest  and  is  safe. 

The  reindeer, — ^Fawning  time  this  spring  was  not  attended  by  such  cold  weather  as 
in  some  years,  consequently  fewer  deaths  of  fawns  occurred.  The  reindeer  boyi 
watched  carefully  night  and  day  during  this  period.  The  natives  realise  every  year 
that  the  fur  catdi  will  sometime  cease  and  the  deer  man  then  irill  really  come  into 
his  own.  I  camped  a  week  at  the  largest  herd  during  fiiwning  time  in  order  to  over- 
see the  work  and  learn  more  of  the  industry.  The  reindeer  boys  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  interest  shown  in  them  and  did  their  best. 

Sale  for  Selawik  deer  meat  has  been  good  and  the  demand  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  price  varied  from  12)  to  20  cents  p^  pound.  The  recent  reindeer  anodatioo 
orgaidzed  at  Noatak  has  fixed  the  price  at  a  minimum  of  15  cents. 

Six  deer  men  (two  with  their  wives  and  children)  made  the  trip  to  the  Noatak 
reindeer  fadr.  They  returned  full  of  '*pep  '  and  knowledge  gotten  there.  Mrs.  Jones 
and  I  also  went,  traveling  feuther  than  any  other  teachers  in  this  district  to  attend 
a  fadr.  What  we  saw  and  heard  convinced  us  that  the  &dr  was  a  big  thing  in  the 
education  ci  the  reindeer  men.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  talk  for  years  about  tiie 
things  seen  and  learned  there.  The  spirit  of  earnestness,  discussion  of  probkoM, 
competitive  deermanship,  and  exhibit  of  handiwork  can  not  be  valued  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  small  number  of  prizes  made  it  difficult  to  properly  award  tfaeoD. 
The  giving  of  priaea,  even  though  of  small  value,  stimulates  competition.  How- 
ever, the  ribbons  were  proudly  received  and  the  spirit  of  earnestness  could  not  be 
doubted.  The  reindeer  fairs  are  to  the  Eskimos  what  conventi<ms  and  institutes  are 
to  the  teachers  in  the  States. 

ANNUAL    REPORT    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES   PUBLIC    SCHOOL  AT 

UGASHIK,  ON  THE  ALASKA  PENINSULA. 

By  Will  A.  Wilson,  Teacher. 

July,  Alaska's  harvest  time,  was  very  profitable  to  the  natives  of  this  village,  as 
they  then  reaped  over  13,600  in  cash  iaborin?  in  the  palroon  industry. 

As  tfoon  as  the  last  ship  was  gone  all  of  the  natives,  as  is  their  custom,  left  for  the 
beautiful  Ugashik  Lakes,  where  they  dry  their  fish  for  winter  coosumptioii. 
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I W9B  unable  to  go  with  the  crowd  last  fall  as  I  was  expecttng  the  school  mxppHieB 
ed  vaHed  here  to  receive  them.  About  the  Bec<md  week  of  September  the  natiyes 
Mgtfi  retaming  to  the  village  and  the  children  entered  school  as  fast  as  they  arrived. 

October  24,  John  Nichols,  a  half-breed,  arrived  in  a  Columbia  River  boat  with  some 
tfflir  supplies  irom  Nushagak.  The  weather  had  been  very  rough  and  he  and  two 
eafl  boys  had  been  stranded  <m  a  flat  near  Naknek  for  several  days  before  they  got 
itads  hi^  enough  to  float  them.  After  landing  the  supplies  here  they  left  for  Port 
fiejpden  October  29.  After  crossing  the  Ugashik  bar  they  found  the  sea  so  heavy 
^  when  they  tried  to  run  into  Gh^ong  Creek  the  boat  capsized.  The  two  children 
loekst.  After  drifting  with  the  wreckage  for  about  four  hours,  Nidids  was  washed 
flbers  almoet  exhausted.  Fortunately  he  was  found  and  cared  for  by  natives  who 
f«t  trapping  at  that  point.  We  sent  natives  from  here  to  attempt  to  find  the  two 
bofB,  but  the  bodies  must  have  drifted  out  to  sea,  as  our  people  have  been  unable 
siod  tibem.     Nichols's  entue  winter  outfit  was  lost. 

SAool  work. — ^The  attendance  was  very  good  this  year;  the  children  were  in  school 
pnetically  every  day  they  were  in  the  village  and  able  to  attend.  The  children 
Irb  other  villages  always  came  to  school  when  they  happened  to  be  here. 

Id  addition  to  the  textbook  instruction,  the  girb,  under  lira.  Wilson's  guidance, 
Bade  underclothes,  shirts,  and  dresses  for  each  child,  and  they  are  very  proud  of 
^m  accomplidunent. 

Each  child  took  a  bath  in  the  school  tub  once  a  week  and  changed  clothing.  Mon- 
kj  Bfeoming,  aft^  ^ur  feunily  washing  was  done,  the  older  children  used  our  wash- 
ig  macdiine  and  washed  all  of  the  soiled  clothing  belonging  to  the  schocd  children. 
Tmday  the  girls  ironed  these  clothes,  and  each  child's  towel  and  clothes  were  placed 
•tbe  dielves  ready  to  be  used  after  the  next  bath. 

IhsL  Wilson  taught  cooking  to  the  girls  and  two  of  the  boys;  each  child  was  allowed 
3ft  tike  hiMne  a  portion  of  the  baking  for  family  use.  Some  of  the  whites  who  have 
10  cooks  -were  persuaded  to  furnish  flour  and  othor  materials  from  which  the  girls 
ade  bread,  cakes,  and  pies,  two-thirds  going  to  the  men  who  furnished  the  flour  and 
^  rest  to  the  girls.  The  girls  take  a  great  interest  in  domestic  wcack  and  with  the 
jnper  smrroundinga  would  make  good  housekeepere. 

We  were  hampered  a  great  deal  this  year  on  account  of  being  unable  to  get  our 
BpplieB.  The  boys  and  I  expected  to  paint  the  school  buildings  inside  and  out  this 
jmr,  but  the  paint  is  still  in  Nushagak;  visitora  to  the  village  are  suggesting  white- 
fHh.  Our  manual  training  work  this  year  consisted  of  making  dog  harnesses,  one 
mr  sled,  and  repair  work  on  othera.  The  apjMrentices  made  reindeer  harness,  and 
te  other  boys  made  some  boat  models  of  such  material  as  we  had  at  hand.  After 
dristmas  the  boys  polished  ivory  which  I  bought  at  Nushagak  last  year.  We  also 
je^^hened  the  flag  pole  16  feet. 

Bntertainment. — ^In  November  we  began  practice  on  our  Christmas  entertainment 
consisted  of  songs,  flag  drills,  recitations,  and  a  little  play  entitled  '*  Mother 
'a  Christmas  Party."  Each  child  in  the  play  was  costumed  for  the  part  he  or 
4e  was  to  take.  The  play  gave  a  great  deal  of  work  to  the  children  and  much  benefit 
ns  derived  from  the  practice.  At  4  o'clock  on  Christmas  Day  every  one  in  the  vil- 
li^ was  here  and  enjoyed  the  entertainment  and  the  prettiest  Christmas  tree  they 
bd  ever  seen,  an  evergreen  tree  which  I  hauled  about  80  miles  for  the  occasion.  This 
fear  many  of  the  natives  placed  presents  for  one  another  on  the  tree  and  every  man, 
toman,  and  child  received  a  present.  After  the  distribution  of  presents  a  lunch 
tfloaisting  of  sandwiches,  tea,  and  cakes  was  served. 

The  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  Washington  were  celebrated  with  patriotic  ceremonies. 

Medieai  work, — ^There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  villages  of  this  region 
Coring  the  past  year,  and  almost  everyone  is  afflicted  with  a  severe  cold  at  present. 

Medical  assistance  was  rendered  797  times  during  the  year.  The  prevailing  trouble, 
u  conna  was  tuberculosis.    We  had  nine  cases  of  pneumonia,  one  of  milk  fever, 
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one  of  abce68ed  breast,  four  cases  of  severe  frost  bite,  two  of  gunshot  wound,  and  (me 
case  of  foreign  body  in  the  eyeball  caused  by  explosion  of  shotgun  shell  during  process 
of  loading.  We  handled  all  of  these  cases  in  the  school,  securing  good  results.  Two 
of  the  pneumonia  cases  were  fatal.  In  June  I  took  the  w(»nan  injured  by  the  explod- 
ing shell  to  Naknek  where  Dr.  Rosson,  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  removed  the 
portion  of  shell  from  the  eyeball.  While  I  was  away  with  this  case,  a  native  boy 
shot  himself  in  the  arm  widi  a  shotgun  shattering  both  bones  in  the  lower  arm,  de- 
stroying the  joint,  and  breaking  the  bone  in  the  upper  arm.  He  was  taken  to  the 
schoolhouse  where  Mrs.  Wilson  dressed  the  wound  and  stopped  the  hemorrhage. 
She  then  sent  him  to  Naknek  on  one  of  the  company's  boats,  where  Drs.  Rosson  and 
Shafter  operated  on  him.  These  cases  were  handled  at  Naknek  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Nielsen,  superintendents,  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  cases  to  the  Government  Hospital  at  Nushagak. 

The  medical  work  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  my  time;  it  is  hard  to  refuse  to  go  to  the 
other  villages  when  they  ask  for  aid .  Uguguk  is  60  miles  from  here  and  Upper  Ugashik 
is  15  miles,  so  I  am  kept  busy  when  they  have  much  sickness  there.  Many  cases 
have  been  brought  here  from  other  places  for  treatment  in  wintertime.  During  the 
past  winter  we  have  been  short  of  many  of  the  medicines  we  needed  and  we  have  no 
cough  medicine  of  any  kind  or  any  linimeut,  as  the  supplies  for  last  fall  have  not  yet 
arrived  from  Nushagak.  Dr.  Borland  sent  some  of  the  supplies  by  a  man  who  was 
coming  this  way,  but  he  could  not  bring  a  great  amount.  Dr.  Borland  was  with  us 
for  three  days  in  February  and  did  some  dental  work  for  us.   * 

During  the  winter  I  traveled  by  dog  team  as  follows:  To  Nushagak  and  return,  for 
medicine,  570  miles;  to  and  from  Naknek,  taking  child  to  Dr.  Borland,  240  miles; 
to  Uguguk  and  return,  to  treat  a  fractured  leg,  120  miles;  36  trips  to  the  upper  village 
and  return,  medical  calls,  1,080  miles;  trip  to  reindeer  herd  and  return,  to  treat  a 
frosen  boy,  60  miles;  total,  2,070  miles. 

There  is  no  fund  for  this  expense  and  if  I  had  to  hire  a  team  it  would  have  cost 
$517.50  for  dogs,  sled  and  driver,  besides  provisions  and  dog  feed.  I  own  my  own 
team  which  cost  me  $140  and  used  during  the  year  3,186  fish  valued  at  $288.95.  Of 
these  fish  I  caught  and  dried  1,760  of  them  myself  during  my  last  summer's  vacation. 

On  one  trip  I  was  caught  in  a  blizzard  and  spent  two  days  and  three  nights  in  a  tent, 
without  any  stove  or  provisions.  I  had  two  native  men  with  me  and  gave  each  of 
them  a  fish,  took  one  myself,  and  kept  the  rest  for  the  dogs.  It  was  a  trip  we  should 
have  made  in  a  day,  as  I  took  (mly  tent,  medicine,  and  dog  feed;  it  was  an  urgent 
case  and  I  felt  that  we  could  make  the  60  miles  in  one  day.  It  looked  fine  when  we 
started,  but  when  we  were  out  about  three  hours  the  blizzard  struck  us  so  hard  that 
we  could  Dot  see.  I  would  have  perished  on  that  trip  had  it  not  been  for  the  natives 
and  the  animal  heat  from  the  dogs.  The  natives  furnished  the  common  sense  and  the 
dogs  the  heat.  On  the  third  day  we  started  again,  although  it  was  still  unfit  to  travel, 
but  we  made  a  trapper's  camp  where  we  found  food  and  shelter,  but  we  were  "all  in." 

Besides  these  trips  I  visited  each  of  the  herds  once  a  month.  When  I  was  away 
Mrs.  Wilson  taught  school.  She  did  this  that  I  might  care  for  the  sick  although  she 
was  not  under  salary. 

We  have  the  good  will  of  every  native  within  a  radius  of  300  miles  and  a  feeling  thai 
we  have  done  our  duty  to  those  in  need. 


ANNUAL   REPORT    OF   THE   UNITED    STATES   PUBLIC    SCHOOL    0^ 
ATKA  ISLAND,  ONE  OF  THE  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS. 

By  Amob  B.  Cabb,  Mbs.  Ella.  D.  Cabb,  and  Lsland  E.  Cabr,  Tbaohbrs. 

School  began  September  11 ,  a  few  days  after  the  last  visit  of  the  Coast  Guard  steamer 
Our  day-school  enrollment  was  17,  and  night-school  enrollment  13.  We  held  nlg^l 
aeanons  for  the  adults  until  the  trapping  season  began.    These  sessions  were  attendee] 
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fiA  juadtk  anthuoiaflm  and  interest.  Our  village  chief  attends  r^giilady  and  has 
saffe  great  progreas  in  English. 

D^ichoal  work, — The  children  have  made  wonderful  advancement  this  year  in 
m^  &igliah.  The  old  women  of  the  village  ridiculed  th^n  so  much  that  for  a  iriiile 
i£  vM  very  hard  to  get  them  to  speak  English,  but  since  they  have  learned  coo- 
■fknhle  Engliah  we  hear  it  spoken  quite  often  among  the  children  at  play. 

They  are  excellent  in  memory  work,  hence  spelling  is  one  of  their  favorite  subjects 
■d  they  spell  very  well  indeed.  They  are  somewhat  slow  in  arithmetic;  we  are 
B]iiDg  to  make  it  as  practical  as  possible.  The  children  are  drilled  much  in  changing 
aaey,  buying  g^roceries,  and  selling  furs. 

TbfBj  like  hygiene  and  have  learned  the  meaning  of  ''germs/'  etc.  We  especially 
■pfaaaiae  the  HI' effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  as  all  the  adults  in  the  village  make 
"sm^ioagh  beer"  and  use  .tobacco. 

We  have  been  trying  the  phonic  system  of  teaching  reading  to  the  beginners  this 
leir,  and  can  declare  it  a  great  success.  The  children  enjoy  it  and  are  learning  faater 
tiB  yie  other  beginners  did.  The  children  all  sing  the  old  ^vorite  songs  and  a  num- 
ber of  motion  songs. 

Ob  M<Hid&y  afternoon  they  draw  and  paint.  They  have  made  some  very  good 
wiaxw  of  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar.  On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
iBODsthey  sew,  and  this  year  they  outlined  a  quilt.  They  made  drawings  of  seals, 
^a^  reindeers,  and  other  animals,  and  transferred  them  to  white  muslin,  then  out- 
'Mthem  in  red.  They  also  knitted  a  pair  of  mittens  each,  and  a  cap  each,  and  sewed 
keacfa  pupil  two  aprons,  one  underdress,  and  one  suit  of  underwear.  Before  Christ- 
BIB  they  notade  gifts  for  their  parents  and  friends;  hemstitched  handkerchief,  sewing 
M^  fan  cushions,  and  doilies,  while  the  little  folks  hemmed  towels,  made  iron 
uUers,  and  doU  dresses.  One  afternoon  each  month  is  devoted^  to  patching  and 
^MtLog — ^boys  included.  While  the  children  sew  the  teacher  tells  or  reads  stories 
iDtkm.     On  Friday  afternoon  they  learn  new  songs,  tell  stories,  and  learn  new  games. 

Wednesday  afternoon  ib  devoted  to  instruction  in  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  cooking. 
7W  children  have  learned  what  foods  contain  the  most  nutrition;  what  to  get  for 
imtids,  and  how  to  cook  a  few  simple  dishes  for  everyday  use.  The  children  are 
mug  and  we  have  not  accomplished  as  much  in  cooking  as  we  would  like. 

Sanitation  and  health.—The  natives  take  pride  in  keeping  the  streets  clean;  they 
R  graveled  each  year,  and  all  refuse  is  carried  into  the  bay .  The  houses  are  scrubbed 
siveekiy,  and  bedding  is  aired  every  fine  day.  Some  washing  is  done  every  day  in 
^  week.  Windows  are  opened  at  night  ^and  every  fine  day,  as  the  natives  are 
loniing  that  fresh  air  means  health.  We  have  been  fighting  lice  ever  since  we 
cme  here.  Lousy  children  were  in  disgrace  and  were  placed  in  the  *lice  row"  in 
i^ool.  This  year  we  have  not  seen  a  louse  on  a  single  child.  We  are  really  proud 
sf  this  achievement. 

Hie  health  of  the  village  was  very  good  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  peculiar 
m^  of  dysentery  and  vomiting  which  broke  out  last  fall  among  the  children  and 
)^ed.  from  three  to  six  days.  We  cared  for  them  the  best  we  could  and  all  recovered. 
Aefe  were  no  deaths.  Four  babies  were  bom,  all  fine  strong  girls.  We  gave  special 
we  and  attention  to  the  babies,  instructing  the  mothers  as  to  the  beet  method  o: 
feeding  and  clothing  them.  The  mothers  listened  to  our  advice  and,  in  a  measure, 
vaed  to  follow  our  instructions.  The  children  all  run  to  the  teacher  when  they  get  a 
est,  bum,  or  scratch.  They  have  learned  that  sores  heal  readily  when  given  proper 
fate,  and  they  do  not  want  their  mothers  to  put  old  rags  on  their  wounds. 

OeeujMtiom  of  women, — ^During  the  winter  months  while  their  husbands  are  away 
^  women  have  little  to  do  but  weave  baskets.  This  is  very  tiresome,  close  work, 
md  we  are  discouraging  it  to  some  extent.  We  tell  them  to  get  out  and  walk  or  fish 
a  nice  days,  and  leave  their  weaving  for  stormy  days.  After  much  persuasion  we 
Boeeeded  in  getting  some  of  the  women  to  set  traps  near  home.    One  vs***^  «wu«*i^ 
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two  blue  foxes,  which  will  probably  net  her  close  to  $100,  which  is  more  than  she  could 
make  in  a  year  by  basket  weaving.    The  outdoor  exercise  also  improved  her  betlth. 

On  Thursday  afternoons  the  women  all  come  to  the  schoolhouse  to  sew  and  do  fancy- 
work.  There  is  much  rivalry  among  them  to  see  who' can  do  the  nicest  work.  They 
have  made  the  following  articles:  Ten  crocheted  doilies;  7  pairs  of  pillow  slips,  hem- 
stitched; 5  knitted  sweaters;  18  pairs  of  knitted  mittens;  12  crocheted  cape;  12 
middies;  10  white  dresses;  10  aprons;  12  imderdresses;  and  12  night^wns.  Besides 
these  articles  many  yards  of  lace  were  crocheted  to  trin^  the  skirts  and  dresses. 

While  the  women  sew  the  teacher  instructs  them  in  hygiene,  cooking,  and  general- 
welfare  subjects.  Theyare  good  listeners,  but  rather  poor  conversationalists.  How- 
ever, I  have  learned  more  of  their  wants  and  desires  during  these  afternoon  talks 
than  by  any  other  means. 

Occupations  of  men. — Last  summer  we  purchased  a  net  and  with  jthe  aid  of  the  men 
of  the  village  secured  enough  fish  to  supply  the  whole  village  v  lib  salt  and  dried 
fish  for  the  winter. 

The  men  hunt  eider  down,  eggs,  and  sea  lion  in  the  summer;  eider  down  for  qiiilts 
and  the  sea  lion  for  use  in  making  shoes  and  bidarkies.  This  year  has  been  a  bad  one 
on  trappers;  there  has  been  so  much  snow.  The  natives  say  the  worst  in  years.  In 
spite  of  all  drawbacks  they  have  done  very  well. 

The  total  number  of  blue  foxes  caught  was  169;  silver  gray,  33;  white,  2.  The  total 
income  from  foxes  was  $8,096 ;  $375  was  paid  out  for  labor :  $200  for  basketry.  The  total 
income  of  the  village  was  $8,671.  This  makes  a  per  capita  of  $135.48  for  1917  to  com- 
pare with  $24.45  in  1912. 

Native  etore. — ^The  increase  in  the  income  of  the  village  is  entirely  due  to  the  native 
store,  which  was  established  here  four  years  ago.  The  natives  receive  the  full  value 
of  the  foxes  sold,  and  as  each  year  passes  we  are  getting  a  larger  stock  and  are  able  to 
give  better  prices  on  goods  sold.  The  new  store  building  which  was  erected  last  sum- 
mer has  given  the  natives  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  establishment.  They 
are  proud  of  the  store  and  think  they  are  fortunate  indeed  to  be  so  favored.  The 
chief  with  all  his  people  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  school  and  especially  the  store.  Their  homes  are  better  furnished;  they  have 
warmer,  neater  clothing;  better  and  more  food;  and  even  a  few  luxuries  are  now  avail- 
able. 

BidldingM  and  improvements. — Besides  the  store  building  there  have  been  erected 
four  new  frame  houses,  four  toilets,  and  a  silo.  Water  is  piped  from  a  near-by  spring 
through  the  village  and  into  the  school  building.  A  faucet  was  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  town  and  all  can  get  good  water  without  tracking  through  the  mud  up  to  the 
spring.  Five  new  dories  have  been  built.  All  the  new  houses  have  been  painted 
this  spring. 

Last  January  a  severe  storm  from  the  northeast  washed  away  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  for  a  time  we  thought  it  would  carry  the  building  out,  but  the  sea 
subsided  before  that  happened.  The  men  put  up  a  new  wall  which  can  be  only  tem- 
porary. Nothing  but  a  cement  wall  will  hold  against  the  great  seas  which  suige  in 
here  in  wintertime. 

Stpct. — ^We  now  have  seven  head  of  cattle.  The  silo  came  up  in  September  and  by 
the  time  it  was  erected  it  was  quite  late  for  ensilage,  but  we  filled  it  about  half  full. 
This  winter  was  so  severe  that  the  cattle  would  have  perished  had  we  not  put  up 
^isilage.  During  the  sunmier  months  they  get  fat,  and  during  an  ordinary  winter 
they  can  secure  almost  all  their  food  out  of  doors.  It  seems  to  be  an  ideal  place  for 
raising  stock.  The  reindeer  are  increasing.  No  accurate  count  has  been  made, 
but  we  estimate  that  there  are  about  75  on  the  island.  There  is  grass  and  moss  enough 
on  the  island  to  feed  a  large  herd. 

Agriculttire. — Last  spring  we  planted  one  crate  of  potatoes  and  in  the  fall  when  we 
dug  them  up  we  foiind  only  little  marbles,  about  20  pounds  of  them.    This  spring  the 
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tttiTee  planted  gardens,  and  we  have  two  school  gardens.  Tiimipe,  radishes,  and 
lettuce  are  planted.  Conditions  are  not  favorable  for  gardening,  as  seasons  are  so 
TMiaUe.    E>veiy  year,  however,  gardens  are  made  and  sometimes  an  abimdant  har- 
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TATITLEK,  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  ALASKA. 

Bt  Ghbslbt  W.  Cook,  Tbaohbr. 

Ttoe  has  been  noticeable  development  in  the  village  during  the  last  year,  indus- 
taHy  and  in  classroom  work.  The  most  marked  advance  has  been  among  the  younger 
1MB,  who  have  been  engaged  in  cutting  piles  and  logs  for  mines  at  different  places  on 
P&ace^Krllliani  Sound ;  in  cutting  logs  for  the  sawmill  at  Cordova,  and  in  furnishing  piles 
faridli  canneries.  In  addition  they  have  sold  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
fllBflR  to  the  canneries.  Many  have  worked  by  the  day  at  mines  as  assistant  cooks 
@d  bboteiB  and  in  other  capacities.  I  believe  we  should  feel  encouraged  about  this, 
beonse  in  fonner  years  the  natives  worked  only  when  driven  to  it  by  necessity. 
Ai  I  write  I  do  not  know  of  an  idle  man.  They  are  all  either  fishing  for  salmon  or 
verting  at  the  mines,  not  because  they  are  forced  to  work,  for  at  this  season  of  the  year 
^f  can  live  without  effort,  but  because  they  wish  to  earn  money.  The  efforts  of  the 
^oRan  in  thia  village  have  certainly  had  a  stimulating  influence  upon  the  natives 
adoftrially. 

Ws  have  made  fishermen  of  the  natives,  and  fishing  has  come  to  be  a  great  summer 

alutry  of  the  entire  region.    Factors  which  have  created  a  demand  for  the  native 

Kbefmen  are  their  knowledge  of  the  local  waters,  legislation  in  favor  of  local  fisher. 

■a  as  opposed  to  nonresident  fishermen,  and  the  procuring  of  reserves  which 

tsmit  110  to  control  the  shore  fishing  within  them.    We  should  be  able  to  control 

d  the  waters  within  the  reserves.    As  early  as  January  the  canneries  began  con- 

tBKtiag  with  the  natives  for  their  services  as  fishermen  during  the  simmier.    At  one 

asBsry  natives  have  been  made  the  "major  crew.''    All  the  canneries  have  been 

iffiing  to  employ  all  the  natives  that  could  be  secured,  some  of  the  companies 

athng  at  the  village  and  transporting  the  natives  to  their  canneries.    In  causing 

-he  men    to  work  steadily  and  to  earn  money  we  have  accomplished  much  of 

^at  we  set  out  to  do.    The  unfinished  phase  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  teach  the 

Mttves  to  lay  aside  a  part  of  their  earnings,  to  create  a  reserve  upon  which  to  draw  in 

of  need.    In  this  we  have  not  made  much  progress,  though  they  are  acquiring 

substantial  property  in  house  furnishings,  boats,  and  engines. 

T%e  school  enrollment  increased  to  62  this  year,  overcrowding  our  rooms  and  making 

it  impossible  to  give  suflSdent  time  to  all  phases  of  school  work.    We  are  in  immediate 

seed  of  another  classroom  and  teacher.    We  are  now  conducting  classes  from  the  Idn- 

iagaiten  to  the  sixth  grade,  as  well  as  d<»ng  industrial  work  with  both  boys  and  girls. 

Our  flhopwork  reached  a  standard  this  year  that  I  have  been  striving  to  acquire  for 

■my  years.    We  were  able  to  take  in  outside  work  and  put  the  schoolboys  upon  it. 

We  succeeded  in  building  a  28-foot  launch  with  our  training  class,  and  the  boys  were 

ifens  able  to  earn  something  as  well  as  to  have  the  training.    This  successful  effort 

koQgJit  inquiries  from  several  quarters  as  to  Aether  we  would  accept  ordere  for  boat 

hwWIing      I  believe  that  there  can  be  qiute  an  industry  worked  up  al<mg  this  line 

i  I  can  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  classroom  work  in  order  to  devote  my  time  to  it. 

Another  new  phase  of  the  work  is  the  introduction  of  games  in  the  lower  grades 
hf  Ifrs.  Cook.  This  has  developed  alertness  and  stimulated  the  use  of  English.  The 
will  use  English  in  plajring  a  game  if  taught  the  game  in  the  English  lan- 
Wehave  also  found  that  the  earlier  a  native  child  enters  the  school  the  better 
lad  (Mefear  he  advances,  as  he  grows  up  in  the  language  and  ways  of  the  school. 
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In  our  instructions  we  are  directed  to  report  upon  our  succesB  in  agriculture.  There 
is  not  much  that  I  can  report  about  that,  as  this  is  not  an  agricultural  section.  Each 
year  I  prepare  a  very  small  piece  of  ground  and  raise  a  few  vegetables,  but  the  pro- 
duction never  pays  for  the  effort.  There  is  no  arable  ground  here;  it  is  tundia,  which 
must  be  stripped  of  moss,  drained,  dug  up,  cut  into  fine  pieces,  mixed  with  aand 
and  gravel  and  fertilized;  then,  if  the  season  is  favorable,  one  can  raise  turnips,  cab- 
bage, peas,  lettuce,  and  radishes.  We  can  prepare  the  soil,  but  we  can  not  govern 
the  weather  conditions.  We  have  had  but  two  favorable  summers  out  of  the  seven 
I  have  spent  here.  The  natives  have  never  followed  my  lead  in  gardening  to  any 
extent,  and  I  have  not  encouraged  them  in  it  for  the  reason  that  gardening  comei 
at  the  same  time  that  the  fishing  is  being  done,  and  the  proceeds  of  one  day's  fishing 
would  buy  more  vegetables  than  a  garden  would  be  likely  to  produce  in  an  entire 
summer.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  impractical  to  encourage  agiicoltore 
under  the  conditions  here. 

We  should  very  much  like  to  install  a  sawmill,  have  the  natives  cut  lumber  for 
modem  houses,  lay  out  the  village  in  lots  and  streets,  and  to  construct  a  water  and 
sewerage  system.  While  I  believe  the  native  should  ustuiUy  pay  for  what  he  gets, 
yet  in  introducing  these  new  undertakings  the  bureau  must  expect  to  take  the  lead 
and  bear  the  expense.  My  idea  of  conducting  the  improvement  would  be  for  the 
bureau  to  advance  the  amount  necessary  to  buy  and  install  the  sawmill;  to  assemble 
the  natives  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  project;  to  get  them  to  promise  to 
set  up  the  mill;  also  to  pledge  themselves  to  secure  logs  and  saw  lumber  enough  for  a 
house  within  a  certain  time.  After  the  mill  is  completed  we  should  get  them  to 
build  additional  houses  within  certain  periods,  and  consent  to  a  survey  ol  the  village 
and  a  plan  of  drawing  for  lots,  under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau.  We  started  fishiiig 
in  a  similar  way,  furnishing  a  seine  and  dories.  We  had  our  ups  and  downs,  and  at 
times  I  was  very  unpopular,  but  we  have  a  fishing  industry  to-day.  In  a  few  yean 
we  could  have  a  model  village.  The  task  is  hopeless  as  long  as  log  houses  are  built  in 
the  same  old  hit-and-miss  way. 

The  natives  observe  the  law  as  well  as  the  whites,  and  often  better.  Often  they  are 
encouraged  by  whites  to  break  the  law,  particularly  in  taking  valuable  skins,  aucfa  as 
sea  otter,  which  are  protected.  Much  the  same  conditions  exist  in  regard  to  morals. 
They  follow  the  examples  set  by  a  certain  class  of  white  men. 
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KLUKWAN. 

Bt  Fat  R.  Shaver,  Teacher. 

Shop  work. — On  account  of  extremely  cold  weather  last  winter  there  was  much 
time  when  we  could  not  use  our  shop.  Although  there  was  not  so  much  work  done 
as  formerly  the  quality  was  up  to  the  standard.  The  younger  pupils  made  toys, 
boxes,  tables,  etc.,  besides  helping  to  make  sleds  and  stovepipe.  The  older  boys 
made  sleds,  boxes,  tables,  galvanized  pails,  camp  stoves,  heaters,  dust  pans,  stove- 
pipe, etc.  We  could  have  made  a  dozen  more  heating  stoves  and  sold  them,  but  were 
unable  to  secure  the  drafts  and  legs,  which  are  cast,  in  time  for  use.  The  heaters 
made  were  larger  than  before  and  sold  for  $10  each,  making  a  good  profit  for  the  work- 
men. Tanks  for  cooking  the  oil  out  of  fish  were  made  of  galvanized  iron  and  sold  for 
117  each. 

The  shop  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  people  of  the  village.  It  has  saved  many 
trips  to  Haines,  and  often  the  article  made  was  nuure  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  native 
than  any  that  could  have  been  purchased.  Many  good  suggestions  were  given  by  the 
natives  and  followed  to  advantage  in  our  work. 
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Agnadhatd  icori.— Several  new  experiments  were  carried  on  in  agriculture.  Kafir 
com  grew  to  about  5  feet  in  height  but  did  not  mature;  beardleas  barley  grew  well 
nd  mttored  a  fair  crop.  Canadian  field  peas  proved  a  great  succeas,  most  of  the  crop 
npening  and  furnishing  an  abundance  of  forage  as  well  as  seed,  which  will  prove  of 
great  value  here.  Mangels  grew  18  inches  long;  sugar  beets  did  well;  millet  just 
began  to  head  when  the  frost  came.    Alfalfa  made  a  good  growth;  it  has  not  been 

■  winter  killed  since  I  began  to  plant  it  two  years  ago.    I  cut  two  crops  last  year  and 
L      tbe  seiBoo  was  dry.    Com  did  not  do  so  well  as  usual; .  potatoes  matured  a  good  crop 

lod  were  dry  and  mealy;  beets  grew  nicely.  Swiss  chard  was  especially  good,  the 
stilb  being  about  3  inches  broad  and  16  inches  long.  Tomatoes  were  ripened  out  of 
doon;  there  were  quantities  of  green  ones,  and  we  found  that  many  could  be  ripened 
in  the  hoose.  A  few  cucumbers  were  raised.  We  had  several  cuttings  ot  asparagus; 
tbeat&lb  were  strong  and  healthy.    Rhubarb  is  always  good.    We  have  been  unable 

■  to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  strawberries  as  many  of  them  are  knotty.  Peas  were  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  the  crop  abundant.  The  beans  were  the  best  I  have  seen  anywhere; 
th^  vere  not  left  to  mature  as  they  were  the  snap  variety.    Kale  and  cabbage  are 

^     liways  good.    Radishes,  turnips,  and  rutabagas  grew  well  but  were  infested  with  the 

root  maggot.    Caiilifiower  formed  beautiful  heads  of  the  very  best  quality.    Kohl 

[     nbi  was  very  large  and  solid.    Parsnips  were  as  good  as  can  be  grown. 

I       The  natives  took  much  interest  in  their  gardens  and  raised  very  good  crops.    Their 

inain  crop  was  potatoes,  but  other  vegetables,  also  flowers,  were  raised.    The  children 

^     often  go  to  the  woods  to  gather  flowers  and  they  are  very  fond  of  the  bright-colored 

[     <nieB.  Every  garden  has  to  be  fenced  to  protect  it  from  the  dogs.    There  was  not  so 

aoch  new  land  cleared  as  usual,  as  the  natives  had  no  team  with  which  to  break  it. 

1^  nettles  do  not  interfere  much  with  the  gardens,  although  there  are  plenty  of 

them.  Mares-tail  is  a  great  pest  and  has  nearly  taken  up  some  garden  plots.    It  is 

lunltogetridof. 

Plana  are  being  made  for  an  agricultural  fair  this  fall.    Prizes  are  to  be  given  for  the 
^gardens  and  vegetables. 

MediaU  work  and  $an%tation. — ^This  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Sliaver.  There  was  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  our  village,  which  affected  nearly 
^ery  child.  There  were  three  deaths  of  children  who  were  not  strong  and  had  been 
ock  before.  Aside  from  the  above,  the  village  has  been  quite  free  from  sickness. 
Thii  spring  a  general  village  clean  up  took  place.  Eleven  wagon  loads  of  tin  cans, 
^.,  were  hauled  and  dumped  into  the  river.  A  clean-up  this  fall  should  leave  the 
nlhge  in  very  good  condition. 

Br.  Craig  has  given  us  his  help  and  advice  at  all  times  in  the  treatment  of  illness 
od  in  maintaining  sanitary  conditions,  which  we  have  appreciated  very  much. 

The  cooperative  etore. — ^The  store  did  over  $10,000  worth  of  buaness  last  year 
^  a  net  profit  of  16  per  cent  to  the  stockholders.  This  profit  was  divided  as  follows: 
^  per  cent  was  paid  on  stock,  six  per  cent  on  purchases,  and  three  per  cent  was  placed 
in  a  reserve.  Some  of  the  older  natives  were  not  satisfied  with  the  profits  because  they 
kd  dropped  o£f  from  those  of  preceding  years.  The  high  cost  of  supplies  was  the  cause. 
^  reduced  profits  on  package  goods  was  hard  to  overcome  as  there  was  often  an 
><lvince  of  a  cent  or  two  on  a  package.  We  do  not  have  pennies,  so  could  hardly  raise 
^  price,  which  cut  down  the  profits  that  much.  At  present  the  prices  have  advanced 
n  much  that  our  prices  have  been  advanced  accordingly.  Unless  something  unf ore^ 
ieen  happens  our  profits  will  be  very  good  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  connection  with  the  store  I  might  add  that  the  credits  are  a  great  drawback. 
^W  is  generally  one  of  two  causes  for  them.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  party  «sking 
oedit  has  no  money,  but  because  a  certain  amount  has  been  laid  away  for  the  big 
potiatch.  This  is  never  touched,  even  though  the  family  is  in  want.  The  other 
'Btton,  which  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  credits,  and  which  is  being  overcome  gradu- 
%i  ia  the  ^t  that  the  native  muat  see  and  handle  the  money  in  a  transaction  in 
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order  to  know  the  profit  made.  Guns,  ammunition,  and  the  food  used  on  a  hunt  are 
almost  always  bou^t  on  credit  when  the  proceeds  of  the  hunt  are  to  be  sold.  When 
the  furs  or  meat  obtained  in  the  hunt  are  sold,  the  store  bill  is  paid  and  the  money  in 
hand  is  the  profit.    If  the  hunt  is  not  successful  the  bill  may  be  one  of  long  stan(tiiig. 

Hunting  and  trapping, — ^The  natives  had  a  good  catch  of  furs  last  winter  md 
realized  good  prices  for  most  of  their  catch.  Traders  paid  between  |8  and  $12  for 
lynx,  while  those  handled  through  our  department  at  Seattle  brought  nearly  twice 
that  amount.  The  furs  handled  by  our  department  netted  the  natives  $3,606.16. 
which  was  about  half  the  catch.  Some  of  the  natives  shipped  their  furs  to  Chicsgo 
and  St.  Louis,  but  they  did  not  realize  nearly  so  much  as  did  those  who  sold  their  fun 
in  Seattle.  Circulars  showing  big  prices  still  play  a  prominent  part  in  attracting  the 
native  shipper.  The  returns  have  nearly  always  been  disappointing.  Next  winter 
will  see  nearly  all  of  the  furs  sold  where  there  are  competitive  bids.  The  furs  of  16 
natives  were  shipped  from  Klukwan  and  handled  by  our  department.  One  man's 
furs  netted  him  over  $1,100  for  three  months'  work.  A  native  of  Klukwan  by  the  name 
of  Gundagain  was  offered  by  a  trader  $28  for  four  skins.  He  received  through  the 
bureau  $60.90  for  the  same  furs.  Another  was  offered  $27  and  received  over  $47  net. 
A  trader  paid  $12  each  for  some  lynx  skins  but  bought  a  most  beautiful  black  fox  skin 
for  $250  that  should  have  brought  three  times  that  amount.  The  bureau,  no  doubt, 
receives  many  knocks  for  helping  the  natives  to  dispose  of  their  furs,  but  I  feel  that  this 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  by  which  we  can  instill  confidence  in  them  and  get  them  to 
realize  that  we  have  their  interests  at  heart. 

Fithing. — ^The  natives  of  Klukwan  did  fairly  well  in  their  fishing.  They  received 
about  $10,000  for  fish  and  for  work  at  the  cannery.  Not  all  of  this  came  to  Klukwan, 
as  some  of  our  people  went  away  to  work  after  the  cannery  season  closed.  Most  of 
them  obtained  employment  in  the  mines  at  or  near  Juneau.  This  work  added  be- 
tween $2,600  and  $3,000  to  their  earnings.  Most  of  this  sum  was  put  away  until  after 
death  to  be  given  away  in  a  big  potlatch.  Everything  given  away  at  that  time  is 
supposed  to  go  into  the  hereafter  to  help  the  soul  in  the  spirit  world. 

Canning. — About  600  pint  and  200  quart  glass  jars  were  filled  with  fish,  vegetables, 
and  berries.  Some  of  the  natives  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  used  the 
canner.    They  had  no  trouble  about  the  berries  and  fish  keeping. 

Goats. — ^The  goats  came  through  the  winter  in  better  condition  than  usual.  Two  kids 
have  been  raised.    They  may  become  acclimated  and  in  time  prove  of  value  here. 

Old  eiuUmu. — ^The  big  potlatch  was  held  at  Yendistuckie,  where  the  feasting  lasted 
for  two  weeks.  This  village  is  about  19  miles  from  Klukwan.  Most  of  the  people 
from  our  village  and  Haines  were  there.  The  only  ones  not  going,  I  think,  were  those 
not  invited.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  just  how  the  potli^tch  was  conducted, 
as  it  was  too  hi  from  here  and  school  had  just  started.  One  native  gave  away  $1,000 
in  addition  to  the  food  he  furnished.  This  must  have  been  an  unusual  amount  of 
money,  as  there  was  lots  of  talk  about  it.  They  had  the  white  man's  dance  every 
afternoon  and  evening.  There  was  one  day  when  they  did  not  let  the  whites  in.  I 
was  not  able  to  find  out  what  took  place  at  that  time.  When  the  people  returned  they 
■aid  they  did  not  know  that  it  was  to  be  an  old-custom  afbdr,  but  that  when  they  got 
there  they  could  not  get  away.  The  truth  is  that  this  feasting  will  fill  many  an  evm- 
ing  with  gossip,  and  they  would  not  have  missed  it  for  an3rthing. 

The  next  potlatch  was  held  at  Douglas  and  was  given  by  a  native  merchant  of 
that  place.  The  natives  were  given  to  understand  that  this  was  not  to  be  an  old-cus- 
tom afbdr,  but  to  dedicate  a  native  brotherhood  hall.  It,  however,  turned  out  to  be 
otherwise.  Tlie  Klukwan  band  was  invited  with  the  promise  of  a  handsome  present, 
but  did  not  receive  enough  to  pay  its  expenses.  Most  of  these  feasts  end  in  disntis- 
faction  of  some  kind. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  practices  we  should  give  the  natives  something  to  take 
their  place.    We  do  this  in  part  by  our  school  entertainments  and  parties,  but  they 
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g;  tefet  together  in  their  own  way  at  times.    We  need  more  room  in  which  to  enter 
0^ntiveB  d  the  viUage.    The  new  baaement  for  the  school  building  will  help 
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HYDABURG,  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA. 

By  Mark  Said,  Teacher. 

InUboig  achool  opened  October  2,  1916,  and  closed  April  27,  1917,  thus  com- 
^teuxth  year.  A  total  of  103  was  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
U  AQ  gnunniar  grades,  excepting  the  fifth,  were  tau^t  in  the  three  rooms.  After 
toiBM  the  regular  work  was  supplemented  twice  a  week  by  manual  training  for 
k^ks  boys  and  sewing  and  cooking  for  the  girls. 

>ceBnifi  of  Hydaburg  for  1916-17  shows  a  population  of  335.  During  the  year 
«^  Jme  30  there  have  been  19  births  and  25  deaths.  The  excessive  mortality 
fl^due  to  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  broke  out  in  December 
li  USD  general  that  school  was  closed  during  that  month.  During  the  progress  of 
itieam,  157  people  were  sick;  at  one  time  the  teachers  were  caring  for  125  patients. 
^  MuleB  alone  proved  fatal  in  but  one  or  two  cases;  but  five  tubercular  boys, 
^kfi  in  a  weakened  condition  by  the  measles,  were  quickly  carried  away  by  the 
m^JBOM;  five  other  children  followed  within  two  months.  Of  those  who  died, 
(nre  yimog  people  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  years,  13  were  babies,  and  but  3 
widaitB.  Tuberculosis  and  its  menigital  complications  claimed  75  per  cent  of 
>nmber. 

yy  in  October  the  people  organized  logging,  milling,  and  building  crews,  and 
«itfae  construction  of  a  new  church.  Before  snow  fell  the  frame  was  up  and 
titled  and  the  roof  was  on.  This  is  to  be  a  church  belonging  entirely  to  the  people 
^  lie  accepting  no  help  from  the  mission  board's  building  fund.  All  the  labor 
iMed  and  the  Forest  Service  has  allowed  free  use  on  stumpage  for  the  lumber, 
h the  ^  the  bureau  authorized  the  erection  of  a  teacher's  residence  at  Hydabtug. 
ibi  «is  selected,  and  the  lumber  was  cut  to  fit  the  plan  in  Seattle  and  forwarded 
kSydabuig. 

ifter  Christmas  the  interests  of  the  townspeople  centered  in  industrial  progress. 
iKvdock,  measuring  44  by  96  feet,  with  an  approach  360  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide, 
n  completed.  It  is  located  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town.  The  dock  is  sub- 
Kiilly  built,  resting  on  hemlock  piles,  faced  three  sides  with  spruce  fender  piles, 
■dntbced  with  2  by  12  spruce  planking.  At  the  shore  end  the  foundation  for  a 
viiooae  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  cannery,  was  completed  and  part  of  the 
Bsevork  of  the  building  was  set  up.  On  the  north  side  of  this  structure  tlie  founda- 
Bfor  a  cannery  building  to  measure  40  by  100  feet  was  about  half  finished.  For 
^  the  piling  for  this  work,  a  steam  pile  driver  was  rented  from  Sulzer  at  an  ex- 
Pt«{|10  per  day.  The  driver  was  in  use  for  19  days  at  an  expense  to  the  trading 
aipany  of  $190.    This  was  paid  for  in  logs. 

QieiecoDs^uction  operations  kept  an  average  of  20  men  working  for  three  months. 
^  man  in  town  put  in  some  time  at  the  work.  Wages,  fixed  by  the  stockhoiders 
tb  trading  c<nnpany  in  open  meeting,  were  30  cents  per  hour  for  workmen  and 
^tefor  boflses.  Most  of  the  earnings  were  applied  to  pay  up  accounts  owing  the 
company  by  the  laborers,  and  the  surplus  went  to  purchase  stock  in  that  corn- 
it  being  agreed  that  such  stock  should  not  draw  dividends  until  the  cannery 
Noced  profits  from  operation.  The  mill  crews  and  the  logging  crews  were  also 
in  this  manner,  and  during  the  period  the  trading  company  collected  $4,042.80 
icureat  and  back  accounts,  and  Uie  net  increase  in  the  accounts  receivable  was 
^  to  110.24;  $500  worth  of  stock  was  sold. 


( 
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The  sawmill  has  been  very  busy  this  spring.  Between  January  15  and  May  SI  it 
has  cut  300,000  feet  of  lumber.  Of  this,  65,000  feet  went  ioto  the  construction  of  the 
new  dock,  10,200  feet  into  the  warehouse  and  cannery  foundations,  and  about  200,000 
feet  have  been  sold,  bringing  the  company  $3,800.  This  amount  does  not  represent 
a  profit.  To  expect  efficient  service  or  dividends  of  the  mill  in  its  present  condition 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  equipment  is  becoming  so  worn  that  frequent  stoppage 
for  repairs  is  necessary. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  King  salmon  began  to  run  and  the  mill  crew  followed  the 
rest  of  the  town  to  the  fishing  grounds.  The  King  salmon  fishing  has  he&i  excellent 
this  season.  Many  of  the  fishermen  have  earned  more  than  $150.  One  boat  has  made 
about  $800  in  a  month 's  time.  Led  by  reports  of  business  possibilities  for  the  store  in 
a  location  where  many  people  camp  for  the  King  salmon  season  the  trading  company 
erected  a  small  building  and  sent  out  a  stock  of  goods  this  spring.  This  season  the 
fish  did  not  elect  to  swim  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  store,  the  people  scattered  to  find 
the  fish,  and  the  venture  will  but  little  more  than  pay  expenses. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  suggests  the  following  recommendations:  One 
man  in  Hydabuig  is  not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  town's  growing  needs.  There 
should  be  one  man  to  attend  to  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  civic  activities,  and 
one  to  devote  his  time  to  the  school  and  social  life.  A  competent  doctor  or  nmse 
with  headquarters  in  Hydaburg  is  of  paramount  importance.  In  order  to  operate 
on  a  dividend-paying  basis,  the  sawmill  should  be  reconstructed  in  a  new  location, 
equipped  with  more  power,  a  band  saw  and  a  laiger  planer,  and  the  company  should 
own  a  logging  donkey  engine.  And,  lastly,  by  the  installation  of  a  cannery,  the 
town  would  gain,  not  only  economically  but  mentally,  morally^  and  physicaUy. 


ANNUAL    REPORT   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES   PUBLIC    SCHOOL  AT 

iOAWOCK,  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA. 

Bt  Charles  E.  Hibbs,  Teacher. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  canning  season,  school  did  not  begin  until  thi 
1st  of  October.  Most  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  had  returned  to  their  homes  by  thi^ 
time  and  we  were  able  to  begin  school  with  a  very  good  attendance,  which  was  main 
tained  throughout  the  school  year.  Our  first  month  showed  an  enrollment  of  69  pupils 
while  our  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  63).  The  total  enrollment  fw  the  yeai 
was  88. 

Mrs.  Hibbs,  taking  the  same  grades  she  had  the  previous  year,  was  able  in  a  ven 
short  time  to  have  all  the  pupils  in  her  room  properly  located  and  doing  their  regula 
work.  This  is  the  first  time  since  entering  the  native  service  I  have  had  the  oppor 
tunity  of  seeing  the  advantage  gained  by  returning  teachers  to  former  i>o8itions,  an< 
the  results  show  out  much  more  plainly  than  in  the  white  schools  of  the  Statei 
Every  possible  means  should  be  used  to  retain  teachers  from  year  to  year  on  accoun 
of  the  extra  amount  of  work  they  are  able  to  accomplish. 

In  all  reading  in  the  grades  special  e£fort  was  placed  on  the  use  of  phcmics,  or  th 
sound  method,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  pupils  have  become  very  efficieo 
in  their  ability  to  prepare  reading  lessons  unassisted  and  also  in  reading  them.  Stor 
telling  was  productive  of  good  results  both  in  memory  training  and  in  the  use  of  En^ 
lish.  The  pupils  enjoyed  this  work  very  much,  for  most  of  t&em  have  enou^  < 
an  English  vocabulary  to  understand  the  stories  and  data  given  them. 

Much  time  in  arithmetic  in  the  grades  was  given  to  oral  and  mental  practice  an 
drill  in  the  four  fundamentals.  I  believe  the  grades  here  will  hdl  very  little  belo 
the  respective  grades  in  the  States  in  this  work. 

More  and  better  work  was  done  in  domestic  science  during  the  past  year  thi 
during  any  previous  year.    This  was  not  only  conducive  of  good  resulta  among  tl 
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ekfldren  but  alao  awakened  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  parents.  Much 
pncticti  work  was  done  in  the  making  of  clothing  and  quilts  as  well  as  in  crochetting 
lad  kaitting. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  most  satisfactory  year  in  the  Klawock  Commercial  Co.  since 
my  cooling  to  Klawock.  Our  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  amount  of  credit  we  are 
almoit  compelled  to  give.  However,  we  have  been  steadily  gaining,  and  while  at 
timcB  the  credit  system  caused  some  little  embarassment  on  our  part  in  our  dealings 
with  the  wholesale  houses  we  are  now  on  a  fairly  firm  foundation  and  feel  quite  sure 
of  oor  position.  Last  winter  when  our  books  were  audited  we  gave  a  12  per  cent  divi- 
dend ud  placed  2  per  cent  in  the  business.  This  established  much  more  confi- 
dence in  the  village  and  we  are  yet  increasing  our  stock.  We  hope  in  the  near  future 
to  estibliah  a  sawmill  and  cannery  in  connection  with  the  store.  There  was  much 
tadk  of  a  small  hand  cannery  last  winter,  but  the  sharp  advance  in  tin  caused  us  to 
M  up  these  plans  until  better  inducements  can  be  obtained  in  tin  and  machinery. 
A  on&U  sawmill  is  much  needed  here,  as  with  the  growth  of  the  village  much  eide- 
nlk  material  is  needed  as  well  as  building  material.  The  bureau  should  extend 
ervy  effort  in  helping  us  to  secure  this  mill,  as  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement 
to  the  people  of  Shakan  and  Earheen  who  are  moving  here  for  school  privileges. 
With  a  little  encouragement  from  the  bureau  I  feel  it  is  but  a  short  time  until  we  can 
ittTe  all  the  Thlingets  of  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  located  at  Klawock  as  the 
Hydahs  are  now  located  at  Hydabuig. 

The  people  of  Klawock  have  been  exceptionally  healthy  during  the  past  year, 

laving  had  no  deaths  in  the  village.    But  a  resident  of  the  village  died  at  a  fish  camp. 

Bennl,  however,  are  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis  and  can  last  but  a  short  time. 

%  medical  woiic  during  the  past  year  was  considerably  lighter  than  the  previous 

JBtfand  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  teacher  of  sanitation  was  also  very  valuable. 

Hit  is  impossible  to  establish  hospitals  at  these  villages  I  would  suggest  a  building 

beananged  with  two  or  three  beds  with  a  nurse  placed  in  charge.    In  the  serious 

ONB  medical  aid  can  be  secured  from  Craig,  6  miles  distant.    It  is  impossible  to 

treit  many  of  the  more  simple  cases  satisfactorily  in  the  homes  on  account  of  the 

lUMnitary  conditions  and  the  unreliability  of  the  natives  in  giving  medicines. 

We  have  had  very  little  trouble  in  the  village  during  the  past  year.    The  town 

coundl  has  enacted  some  very  creditable  laws  and  very  successfully  enforced  many 

fl^them.    The  council  elected  last  fall  seems  to  realize  more  than  the  previous  and 

^  cooncil  the  duties  resting  on  them  and  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  and  have 

peribnned  their  duties  in  a  very  creditable  manner.    Most  of  the  people  from  the 

villige  of  Shakan  moved  here  last  winter,  and  the  people  from  Karheen  expect  to 

ficre  here  this  £all.    This  will  materially  increase  our  population  and  imite  almost 

^  the  Thlingets  on  the  island.    We  hope  to  finish  our  school  building  this  summer 

ttd  get  our  village  surveyed.    The  new  part  of  the  village  will  be  occupied  by  the 

aew  dtisens  and  a  few  of  our  better  families  that  wish  to  get  better  homes  in  a  less 

Qowded  section  than  that  in  which  they  are  now  living.    These  things  are  all  encour- 

^pQg,  and  while  we  feel  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  we  hope 

^  better  conditions  and  focilities  to  accomplish  much  more  during  the  next  year. 

The  parents  as  well  as  pupils  take  much  interest  and  pleasure  in  school  entertain- 

Aeati  and  two  very  successful  ones  were  given  during  the  winter.    We  have  already 

ttaed  $45  toward  a  printing  press  for  the  school. 

At  one  of  our  entertainments  I  had  an  exhibition  of  military  drill  which  was  so 
^  received  that  I  decided  to  continue  the  drill  among  the  boys  in  school.  I  feel 
^  time  was  well  spent  in  the  lessons  of  discipline  taught  as  well  as  the  physical 
(xerdse  obtained. 

Toward  ^ring  I  suggested  to  some  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  parents  that  we  oiganise 
> school  band.  This  was  enthusiastically  received  and  the  village  furnished  us  with 
tatraments.    Sixteen  boys  took  part,  ranging  from  8  to  13  years,  and  after  two  months' 
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practice  were  able  to  make  a  very  creditable  showing.  While  T  do  not  feel  thj 
necessity  in  the  school  work  here,  it  worked  up  great  interest  in  the  school  amoi 
parents  and  assisted  so  much  in  punctual  attendance,  both  among  the  memb 
the  band  and  those  that  enjoyed  coming  early  to  hear  the  practice,  that  I  beli 
was  well  worth  the  effort  and  should  be  continued.  We  practiced  each  momj 
ei^t  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  boys  at  the  schoolhouse  before  seven  9m 
time  for  practice. 

After  the  holidays  a  musical  and  literary  society  was  oiganized,  holding  me 
once  each  week.  Any  one  in  the  village  able  to  speak  the  English  languag 
eligible  to  membership,  and  only  English  was  to  be  spoken  in  the  society  |iall. 
of  the  older  people  could  not  understand  the  mission  of  this  society  at  first  and  re 
to  attend  or  allow  their  children  to  attend.  Some  were  &ithful,  however,  aii 
membership  and  attendance  kept  growing  until  we  found  the  school  auditorial 
small  for  the  gatherings.  They  took  especial  delight  in  debating;  even  school 
just  in  their  teens  taking  part.  The  judgment  used  in  selecting  subjects  ani 
ability  with  which  they  were  handled  were  very  gratifying. 

I  believe  the  time  and  effort  put  forth  for  the  Metlakatla-Hydaburg-Rla 
school  fair  was  well  spent.  While  the  people  of  Klawock  are  very  jubilant  ov< 
results  of  the  fadr,  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  compel 
among  the  natives,  when  it  is  those  from  different  tribes  that  are  contesting.  I 
worked  with  two  tribes  and  find  the  idea  prevalent  that  each  is  the  chosen  I 
They  yet  delight  in  relating  the  prowess  of  their  forefathers  in  overcoming  the 
ning  of  the  other  tribes  and  cannot  take  defeat  graciously.  This  competitioi 
gardless  of  the  fairness  of  the  judges,  only  tends  to  intensify  this  feeling  of  ri 
we  are  trying  to  stamp  out,  and  what  we  gain  from  an  education&l  standpoint  w< 
in  keeping  open  this  old  hatred  that  must  be  allayed  to  establish  a  union  of  thi 
tives  for  common  good.  I  would  reconunend  that  these  fairs  be  held  annually, 
school  putting  its  best  or  what  it  has  at  hand  on  exhibition;  a  regular  pro 
of  educational  value  for  patrons  and  teachers  should  be  given  each  day,  and 
night  be  given  each  school  for  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  attendi 
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The  nativei  of  AUuka. — ^The  economic  conditions  among  the  native  populati< 
Alaska  have  changed  considerably  during  the  past  year.  Those  depending  on 
for  their  main  livelihood  have  not  only  faced  a  scarcity  of  pelts,  but  have  I 
that  prices  were  below  normal  on  account  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
of  food  and  other  supplies  which  have  to  be  shipped  in  from  the  States  has  increas 
to  300  per  cent.  Added  to  this,  in  a  good  many  sections,  there  has  also  been  a  sea 
of  fish  during  the  year,  which  has  reduced  their  winter  supply  of  this  food  ar 

To  combat  the  above  conditions,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  thi 
the  agency  of  its  teachers  in  Alaska,  issued  instructions  uiging  the  natives  to  li 
much  as  possible  independently  of  food  supplies  and  manufactured  articles  M 
have  to  be  brought  from  the  outside,  and  to  conserve  the  native  products  not  onl 
their  own  salvation  but  for  the  assistance  they  thereby  render  the  country  in  th< 
in  which  it  is  engaged.  To  this  end  the  native,  as  a  farmer,  is  gradually  beco 
a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Territory.  Through  its  schools  in  Alaska, 
Bureau  of  Education  is  attempting  to  teach  the  natives  the  advantages  of  hi 
their  own  gardens  in  which  to  raise  foodstuffs,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  bu 
the  use  of  miners  and  others  in  their  vicinity.  The  products  of  the  Kuskok 
Kotzebue  Sound,  and  upper  Yukon  regions  are  very  creditable  and  show  great  proi 
It  has  been  difficult  in  the  past  to  impress  upon  the  natives  the  advisability  < 
maining  with  their  gardens  until  the  crops  are  assured.    They  have  to  combat 
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tendency  to  leave  their  homes  in  order  to  go  fishing.  While  it  is  necessary 
^em  to  obtain  fish  as  well  as  vegetables,  the  two  can  be  combined  if  handled 
%iitly. 

rader  the  present  laws  it  is  possible  for  natives  to  acquire  allotments  of  land  in 
ijsla.  To  date  their  usefulness  has  been  rather  doubtful.  The  allotments  as  now 
»fr  are  really  too  small  for  hunting  purposes  and  too  large  for  farms.  The  native 
*f  391  yet  reached  the  stage  where  he  can  handle  intelligently  a  160-acre  farm, 
f^  if  be  were  in  a  position  to  clear  it  and  put  it  under  cultivation.  Up  to  the 
t  it  has  only  been  possible  for  him  to  handle  a  good-sized  garden.  After  he 
'earned  the  lesson  well  and  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  he  will  then  be  in  a  posi- 
10  undertake  the  cultivation  of  a  5-acre  farm. 
rk  native  is  also  learning  to  avail  himself  of  banking  facilities.  Through  the 
of  Education  in  Seattle  it  has  been  possible  for  him,  for  several  years,  to  send 
tm  and  other  products  to  be  sold  in  Seattle,  thereby  assuring  him  the  highest 
for  his  peltry.  The  money  which  he  has  then  to  his  credit  is  either  used  in 
g  him  such  supplies  as  he  must  have,  or,  if  it  is  not  needed  for  this  piuT)ose, 
waXky  kept  by  the  bureau  for  him  and  placed  at  interest.  The  chief  of  the  Alaska 
br&A  is  under  bond  for  taking  care  of  these  matters  for  the  natives,  and  in  the 
pyl  jw  approximately  $20,000  was  handled  in  this  manner  for  them.  All  such 
ir?9Qi& handled  by  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  division  are  audited  quarterly.  Those 
gr  ^  natives  who  desire  and  are  able  to  handle  their  own  accounts  have  been  given 
iKriodividual  savings  and  checking  accounts. 

je  natives  continue  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Alaska  legislative  provision  of  1915 

^t!tizenfihip.    Also  several  villages  have  been  organized  in  accordance  with  the 

by  the  same  legislature.     Up  to  the  present  most  of  these  have  been  in 

tern  Alaska,  where  the  natives  appear  to  be  the  most  progressive.    When  a 

is  properly  organized,  a  council  manages  its  affairs  in  a  very  creditable  manner, 

ii  unproved  conditions  are  always  the  result  of  such  management. 

^  bureau  has  collected  miscellaneous  statistics  in  regard  to  the  native  population, 

hi  while  complete  returns  have  not  been  received  from  all  sections  of  the  Territory, 

t-ienX  statistics  have  been  received  to  make  possible  a  survey  of  the  natives  and 

nr  conditions.    Reports  were  received  from  88  villages  in  Alaska,  having  a  total  pop- 

iitm  of  9,234.     Of  this  number  itiappears  that  5,028  are  adults,  2,C55  children  of 

iai  age,  and  1,551  children  under  school  age.    Of  the  5,028  adults,  1,311  can  read 

nite,  and  of  the  2,655  children  of  school  age,  1,599  can  read  and  write.  Of  the 

tion  there  are  53  engineers,  82  pilots,  36  captains,  13  teachers,  28  preachers,  119 

nters,  306  reindeer  men,  and  59  miners,  the  remainder  being  classified  as  fisher- 

H  and  toippeiB.  ^ 

jEbeir  progress  toward  adopting  civilized  habitations  may  be  noted  in  the  fact  that 

|:^  2,522  domiciles  in  which  this  population  lives,  1,509  are  frame  or  log  buildings, 

iTiiich  341  are  three-room,  317  two-room,  and  851  one-room  capacity.    Of  the  entire 

^  dwellings,  but  597  could  be  classified  as  shacks  or  igloos.    In  addition  to  these 

tellings,  88  villages  had  a  total  of  54  community  buildings,  such  as  town  halls,  coop- 

Bire  store  buildings,  etc. 

loother  interesting  phase  of  the  statistics  bearing  on  the  prepress  made  by  the 
KTes  is  that  relating  to  means  of  navigation.  A  native  boat  to  the  average  person 
Eass  a  crudely  fashioned  craft  of  skins  and  sinews.  While  the  latter  are  still  in  evi- 
nce, especially  along  the  Arctic  shores,  the  bureau's  statistics  show  that,  in  addition 
Jhe  431  skin  boats  and  163  birch-bark  canoes,  there  are  1,325  wooden  boats,  of  which 
I  are  sailboats  of  an  average  tonnage  of  4.8  and  208  power  boats  of  4.9  average  ton- 
ke,  equipped  with  8.4  average  horsepower  engines.  When  the  fact  is  taken  into 
ndeiation  that  these  statistics  cover  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  native  population 
39799**— 18 5 
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of  Alaska,  it  is  remarkable  to  note  how  they  have  availed  themaelvee  of  modem  con- 
veniences and  adapted  them  to  their  needs.  In  southeastern  Alaska  the  native 
fishermen  equipped  with  power  boats  are  no  small  asset  to  the  salmon  industry  of  the 
Territory.  Most  of  such  boats  have  been  built  by  the  native  owners.  They  not  only 
possess  such  ability  to  a  marked  degree,  but  the  care  and  handling  of  gas  engines 
appear  natural  to  them.  Their  acquisition  of  civilization's  conveniences  may  be 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  these  9,000  natives  own  1,843  sewing  machines  and  ouch 
home  furnishings  as  132  organs,  2,078  clocks,  1,563  phonographs,  and  1,837  bedsteads. 

The  fact  that  the  Alaska  natives  are  not  a  dependent  people  can  not  be  overem- 
phasized in  order  to  give  them  the  credit  they  deserve  for  successfully  fighting  for  an 
existence  in  the  face  of  rapidly  changing  conditions,  caused  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  white  man.    Although  the  native  has  had  to  rearrange  his  mode  of  living  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  his  method  of  securing  his  livelihood,  be  has  rarely  been  forced 
to  ask  for  aid.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has,  during  the  past  year,  expended  but  $2,000 
for  the  relief  of  destitution.    That  is  8  cents  per  capita,  based  on  a  native  population 
of  25,000.    In  most  cases  the  relief  was  given  only  on  account  of  temporary  destitution, 
and  return  of  wood  and  labor  was  received  in  payment  of  the  supplies  given.     The 
net  amount  expended  for  destitution,  therefore,  is  almost  negligible.    With  a  little 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  natives'  future  and  permanent 
independence  can  be  assured. 

In  such  sections  of  Alaska  where  reindeer  have  been  distributed  the  natives' 
economic  independence  is  already  established.  However^  such  sections  are  restricted 
to  the  coastal  regions,  western,  and  northwestern  Alaska.  The  value  of  the  reindeer 
industry  to  the  natives  of  Alaska  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  the  introduction 
of  this  industry  into  Alaska  will  ever  remain  a  noteworthy  example  of  one  of  the 
Gk)vemment's  constructive  policies.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  to  whose  cre<lit 
the  successful  management  of  the  industry  belongs,  having  thus  established  its  ability 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  natives,  should  be  given  by  Congress  the  additional 
means  it  needs  and  has  asked  for  so  many  years  witii  which  to  establish  the  natives 
of  the  entire  Territory  on  a  permanent  economic  basis. 

The  present  appropriation  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  $200,000, 
is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1908.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  bureau  to  enlai)ge 
its  work,  provide  for  vocational  training,  establish  boarding  schools,  etc.,  when  every 
dollar  is  needed  to  maintain  the  school  service  already  established.  When  the  vast 
territory  that  has  to  be  covered  is  taken  into  consideration  and  the  fact  that  the  native 
communities  rarely  exceed  two  or  three  hundred  in  number,  together  with  the  cost  of 
reaching  most  of  the  isolated  native  villages  and^  the  ever4ncreasing  cost  of  supplies 
and  material  necessary  to  a  school  system,  it  is  surprising  that  the  bureau  is  able  to 
maintain  its  70  schools  on  such  a  small  appropriation  and  seciu^  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained.  Congress  must  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of  providing 
adequately  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.  They  already  bear  their  share  of  the  taxes.  Quite 
a  number  are  availing  themselves  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  organizing  their  villages. 
Given  means  to  properly  guide  the  natives  in  their  acquisition  of  civilization,  the 
Biureau  of  Education  should  have  no  difficulty  in  transforming  the  natives  into  self- 
reliant  and  useful  citizens.  They  are  unquestionably  an  asset  to  Alaska,  and  their 
development  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory.  In 
addition  to  the  increased  educational  appropriation,  the  Bureau  of  Education  should 
have  at  its  disposal  a  reimbursable  fund  with  which  to  establish  industries  among  the 
natives.  Since  the  majority  of  the  natives  live  in  their  own  communities,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  industries  would  not  mean  competition  with  white  enterprise,  but 
rather  the  development  of  native  resources  within  these  communities.  The  success 
of  the  cooperative  stores  already  established  in  nine  villages  without  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment funds  demonstrates  what  can  be  done  along  this  line  under  proper  supervision. 
Two  of  these  native  store  companies  not  oifly  do  a  general  mercantile  business  but 
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manage  sawmiUs  which  produce  lumber  for  their  own  communitiee  and  for  neighboring 
towns  as  well. 

FtH*  obvious  reasons  the  Bureau  of  EduciLtion  has  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  larger  villages.  This  end  is  secured  by  a  policy  of  setting  aside  selected  tracts 
through  Executive  orders  for  the  use  of  natives  exclusively,  and  the  establishment 
thereon  of  suitable  and  attractive  industries.  The  bureau  is  thus  able  to  secure 
a  mayiTnum  amount  of  benefit  for  a  larger  number  of  natives  than  is  possible  when 
they  are  scattered  in  more  ot^iess  isolated  and  small  villages.  This  policy  at  present 
is  in  its  infancy,  but  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  clearly  demonstrate  its 
teibility  in  parts  of  Alaska.  Much  along  this  line  can  not  be  done,  however,  imless 
^ipropriations  are  available  with  which  to  launch  the  industrial  enterprises  necessary 
to  the  success  of  such  native  reserves  and  to  maintain  and  equip  schools  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  natives  attracted  to  such  reserves.  These  reserves  are  in  no 
aense  to  be  confused  with  the  Indian  reservations  of  the  States.  The  reserves  in 
Alaska  are  set  aside  merely  for  the  use  of  natives,  and  residence  upon  them  in  no 
viy  ctirtails  the  freedom  of  the  native.  In  his  present  state  he  is  no  match  for  his 
keener  white  brother-  and  his  interests  must,  therefore,  be  protected.  Equally 
important  with  his  educational  and  industrial  development  is  the  proper  care  of 
the  native's  physical  well-being.  Here  again  the  vast  area  to  be  covered  and  the 
scattered  villages  to  be  provided  for  make  the  task  colossal.'  The  native  of  Alaska 
has  great  recuperative  power  and  needs  in  many  cases  only  a  little  medical  aid  or 
id  vice.  This  can  usually  be  given  by  the  teacher,  if  a  native  sdiool  is  at  hand. 
There  are,  however,  many  chronic  cases  in  practically  every  village  which  are  in 
iDoet  urgent  need  of  a  [^ysician's  d&re  and  treatment.  Having  an  appropriation 
gf  but  $50,000,  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Trachoma,  tuberculosis,  and  venereal  diseases  are  the  most  common  of  their  afflic- 
tions and  must  be  combated  energetically  to  save  the  natives  from  extermination. 
Unless  the  appropriations  for  medical  relief  keep  pace  with  those  for  educational 
and  industrial  matters,  the  latter  will  be  practically  useless.  The  responsibility 
for  this  lack  of  attention  lies  wholly  with  Congress.  The  needs,  particularly  the 
me<Mcal,  have  been  presented  to  Congress  time  and  again  by  various  agencies,  with 
no  result  except  appropriations  that  are  inadequate  and  that  can  not  possibly  meet 
tEe  needs  of  the  situation.  When  one  considers  that  a  seaman  with  but  60  days' 
service  has  at  his  disposal  free  medical  and  hospital  care  under  the  United  States 
Public  Health, Seryice  in  any  United  States  port,  whenever  it  is  needed,  it  seems  rank 
discriminatien  to  permit  the  natives  of  Alaska,  who  are  practically  helpless  without 
such  aid,  to  go  imattended.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  provide  this  aid  for  the  sake 
of  those  afflicted,  but  also  for  those  who  n^y  yet  remain  well.  Equally  important 
is  the  consideration  for  the  white  population,  as  the  physical  deficiencies  of  the 
natives,  unless  promptly  attended  to,  become  a  menace  to  their  white  neighbors.* 

Hu  Alaska  native  sdiool  service. — Seventy  schools,  of  which  two  were  siunmer 
schools  only,  were  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  the  past  year. 
The  total  enrollment  was  3,600.  Most  of  these  schools  included  the  elementary 
grades  only,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  teachers.  In  some  of  the  larger  villages 
more  advanced  work,  up  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  was  done,  as  at  Metlakatla, 
Hydaburg,  Unalakleet,  Wales,  and  Barrow,  where  from  three  to  six  teachera  are 
employed.  The  curriculum  covered  includes  not  only  the  three  "R's,"  but  such 
piactical  subjects  as  manual  training,  domestic  science,  agriculture,  sanitation  and 
hygiene;  and,  in  order  that  the  adults  may  have  similar  advantages,  evening  classes 
are  held  in  the  schoolrocnns  and  meetings  for  the  women  of  the  villages  are  held 
afternoons  at  reg[ular  intervals.  Thus  the  entire  village  comes  in  contact  with  the 
school  and  enjoys  its  benefits.  The  influence  of  these  schools,  therefore,  can  not  be 
gauged  by  reports  of  the  enrollment  of  the  day  school. 
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Quite  often  the  teachers  are  the  only  white  people  in  the  native  communities  and 
the  natives,  therefore,  naturally  look  to  them  for  guidance,  counsel,  and  assistance 
in  matters  concerning   their  welfare.     In  addition  to  the   schoolroom  duties   the 
teachers  devote  themselves  to  "  settlement* '  work  and  by  practical  advice  and  example 
improve  the  modes  of  living  of  their  villagers.    The  teachers  in  this  service  must, 
therefore,  not  only  possess  pedagogical  ability,  but  must  be  all-around,  practical 
people  who  can  be  of  service  to  the  entire  community.    Each  school  is  also  provided 
with  a  well-selected  assortment  of  medicines  with  which  to  alleviate  the  minor  ail- 
ments and  sufferings  of  the  people.    The  more  medical  knowledge  a  teacher  possesses 
the  more  effective  is  this  important  phase  of  the  work.    The  schoolroom  work  of  the 
native  boys  and  girls  makes  a  very*  creditable  showing,  comparing  very  favorably 
with  that  done  in  white  schools.     During  February  a  southeastern  Alaska  school 
fair  was  held  at  Metlakatla  at  which  exhibits  from  most  of  the  schools  of  the  district 
were  shown.     Delegations  from  Klawock  and  Hydaburg  attended  and  the  usual 
contests  between  these  two  schools  and  Metlakatla  were  events  of  the  week.    Proi>erly 
engraved  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  victorious  contestants  and  the  owners  of 
the  best  exhibits.    This  fair  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  will  probably  be  an  annual 
event,  being  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  native  children  and  an  inspiration  for  their 
best  efforts,  but  also  an  opportunity  for  the  teachers  of  the  schools  to  compare  methods 
and  be  of  mutual  assistance.    The  industrial  work  which  is  of  such  inportance  to  the 
natives  is  gradually  being  developed.    The  progress  which  has  been  made,  however, 
has  been  handicapped  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.    Just  as  important  as  a  practical 
education  in  to  the  native  children  is  the  assistance  which  adults  need  along  industrial 
lines.    Enough  has  been  done  to  demonstrate  that  such  an  investment  is  secure  and 
will  bring  a  very  satisfactory  return.    However,  this  has  been  accomplished  prac- 
tically without  Federal  aid.     If  a  large  number  of  natives  are  to  be  taught  industrial 
independence  a  reimbursable  fund  is  necessary,  which  can  be  used  for  the  launching 
of  native  enterprises,  properly  supervised,  returns  to  the  fund  being  made  by  annual 
installments,  the  fund  thus  replenished  being  used  in  the  launching  of  other  enter- 
prises.   The  Biu"eau  qf  Education  has  for  several  years  asked  for  $25,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  granted  at  the  next  r^ular  session  of  the 
Congress. 

There  are  at  present  10  native  cooperative  store  companies  in  Alaska  whose  local 
affairs  are  supervised  and  the  books  kept  by  the  teachers  located  at  the  places  where 
the  stores  are  maintained.  Two  of  them  have  sawmills  with  which  they  produce 
lumber  for  local  use  and  wherever  a  market  may  be  had.  The  accounts  of  these 
store  companies  are  annually  audited.  By  an  adequate  accounting  system  which 
makes  possible  definite  statements  in  regard  to  business  these  native  companies  are 
of  invaluable  educational  benefit  to  the  native  stockholders.  They  are  uniformly 
successful  and  are  a  credit  to  the  natives,  having  been  capitalized  with  their  own 
money  and  credit  received  from  Seattle  wholesale  houses  and  are  managed  entirely 
by  themselves,  except  for  the  advice  and  oversight  of  the  teacher. 

Agriculture  is  being  developed  through  school  gardens  with  very  gratifying  results. 
These  school  gardens  may  be  found  in  almost  every  section  of  Alaska,  and  through 
this  agency  not  only  the  interest  of  the  younger  generation  is  being  stimulated,  but 
that  of  the  entire  village.  The  energy  expended  on  their  gardens  will  bring  espe- 
cially good  returns  this  year,  when  the  prices  of  food  of  all  kinds  are  almost  prohibi- 
tive. By  a  large  production  of  vegetables  and  the  storage  of  latf^e  quantities  of  dried 
fish,  canned  berries,  and  other  local  products  the  natives  can  live  almost  independently 
of  outside  supplies,  thereby  contributing  materially  to  the  conservation  of  food  in  the 
United  States. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  industrial  work  in  connection  with  the  native 
school  is  being  developed  on  Atka  Island.  As  an  experiment  two  head  of  cattle 
were  shipped  there  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  five  years  ago.  This  small  herd  has 
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sow  increased  to  ei^t  head.  A  silo  has  been  erected,  the  ensilage  being  made  of 
the  hixuriant  grass  of  the  island,  on  which  the  cattle  seem  to  thrive. 

Xot  a  small  share  of  the  success  of  this  school  service  is  due  to  the  well  (H'ganized 
?aperviaion  given  the  schools.  The  Territory  is  divided  into  five  districts,  each  of 
fhich  ia  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  directly  responsible  to  the  chief  of  the  Alaska 
<iim(Hi  in  Seattle.  These  superintendents  are  required  to  visit  each  school  at  least 
oce  a  year,  which,  in  addition  to  always  being  in  close  touch  with  the  local  condi- 
tkos  of  each  school,  makes  a  •uniform  and  efficient  school  system  possible.  The 
sperintendents  travel  by  means  of  regular  steamers,  launches,  dog  teams,  and  rein- 

^    In  the  western  and  northwestern  districts  the  reindeer  is  the  only  means  of 

t!sisportatlon  used  by  the  superintendents  during  the  winter,  and  the  hundreds  of 
Biles  traversed  by  them  is  indisputable  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  reindeer  for  trans- 
psrtation.  In  order  to  properly  protect  the  natives'  interest,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tki&a  of  the  service  forbid  its  employees  from  engaging  in  trade  for  profit.  During 
tbe  years  of  its  existence  there  has  been  but  one  noteworthy  example  of  the  trans- 
fusion of  this  rule.  This  occiured  at  Wainwrijj'  t,  Alaska,  during  the  fiscal  year 
191.S-16.  The  teacher  in  charge  and  his  wife  traded  with  the  natives  during  the 
finter  for  white  fox  skins  to  such  a  successful  extent  that  when  the  skins  were  sold 
upon  their  arrival  in  Seattle  the  following  summer  they  found  themselves  tempo- 
tifily  richer  by  the  net  profits  of  over  |3,000.  Action  against  them  was  immediately 
tiken  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  one-half  of  the  amount  waa  recovered  for 
\^  Wainwright  natives.  This  money  was  used  the  next  year  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
cooperative  store  at  that  place.  The  matter  was  settled  by  compromise,  and  a  larger 
"sovery  would  have  been  probable  except  for  the  fact  that  it  was  claimed  that  the 

3ding  had  been  done  by  the  teacher's  wife,  who  was  not  under  actual  appointment 
t  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  amended  regulations  now  apply  to  all  members 
3fthe  teacher's  family  who  reside  with  the  teacher  in  quarters  furnished  by  the 
loreau. 

A  very  important  need  of  the  bureau  for  the  successful  conduct  of  its  schools  is  a 
power  schooner.  The  bureau  must  necessarily  place  its  schools  where  the  natives 
me  their  villages.  Consequently,  many  are  located  out  of  the  paths  of  the  regular 
iranaportation  lines.  Hence  every  summer  the  bureau  is  hard  put  to  secure  suitable 
Teasels  in  which  to  ship  the  annual  supplies  to  these  inaccessible  places.  Usually 
!Qch  suitable  vessels  have  to  be  paid  exorbitant  rates  to  induce  them  to  call  at  these 
points.  Added  to  this  is  the  uncertainty  of  these  vessels  making  such  calls  before 
navigation  closes.  Of  paramount  importance  is  the  safety  of  the  people  who  are 
mi  as  teachers.  The  means  by  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  get  the  teachers 
to  some  of  these  posts  are  without  question  hazardous  and  inadequate.  The  people 
The  are  willing  to  undertake  the  work  at  these  lonesome  stations  should  not  be  asked 
to  take  all  these  unnecessary  ris^  to  their  lives  and  the  inconveniences  which  at 
present  are  required  of  them.  If  the  bureau  had  a  boat  of  350  or  400  tons  capacity, 
it  could  carry  teachers  and  deliver  the  supplies  promptly,  safely,  and  economically. 
To  reach  thestati(Hisin  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  except  the  few  that  are 
ports  of  call  for  regular  steamers,  is  an  ever  present  worry  to  the  officials  of  the  bureau. 
After  such  a  boat  had  served  its  usefulness  it  could  be  used  as  a  training  ship  for  the 
native  boys  of  southeastern  Alaska.  This  phase  alone,  were  no  other  considered, 
should  justify  the  acquisition  of  the  boat  in  question. 

The  Metlakatla  Indians. — AEfairs  at  Metlakatia  assumed  a  somewhat  more  defi- 
nite shape  during  the  past  year.  The  legality  of  the  fishery  reserve  having  been 
reaffirmed  by  the  circuit  board  of  appeals,  definite  plans  for  the  development  of 
this  interesting  colony  are  now  being  formulated.  While  the  Bureau  of  Education 
would  have  preferred  to  have  handled  the  colony  on  a  native  cooperative  basis, 
tufl&cient  capital  could  not  be  raised.  Neither  were  Federal  appropriations  available 
for  this  purpose.    The  fire  in  May,  1916,  which  destroyed  the  old  cannery  buildings. 
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automatically  canceled  the  agreement  with  the  P.  E.  Harris  Co.  for  the  rehabilitating 
and  operation  of  the  cannery  for  a  period  of  five  years.    Negotiations  were,  therefore, 
opened  for  again  lea«'ing  the  cannery  and  fishing  privileges  of  the  island.     Two  good 
offers  were  made  by  J.  L.  Smiley  and  C.  L.  Burkhardt.    The  bid  of  the  former  was 
considered  the  more  attractive  by  the  council  of  Metlakatia  and  the  Interior  T>epaTt- 
ment  and  was  accepted .    Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  cannery  is  to  be  rebuilt 
in  time  for  use  during  the  season  of  1918,  beyond  which  the  cannery  is  to  be  oi>erated 
for  four  additional  years..   At  the  end  of  this  period  the  revenue  accruing  from  the 
contract,  consisting  of  1  cent  per  fish  for  all  fish  taken  in  traps  from  the  reserve  by  the 
lessee,  is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Interior  Department  to  take  over  the 
property  of  the  lessee,  after  which  the  cannery  will  be  run  by  the  native  cooperative 
company  which  was  organized  in  1916,  under  the  name  of  the  Metlakatia  Commer- 
cial Co.    This  company  is  now  doing  a  general  mercantile  business  and  is  managing 
the  sawmill,  which  has  produced  most  of  the  lumber  for  the  new  cannery  buildings 
that  are  nearing  completion  at  the  present  time.    Originally   organized    with    a 
capital  of  $2,295,  the  present  paid-up  stock  of  the  Metlakatia  Commercial  Co.  is 
$7,375.    A  continued  growth  will  place  this  company  on  a  firm  financial  basis  and 
will  enable  it  to  take  over  the  cannery  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease.    Through 
the  means  thus  afforded  the  economic  restoration  of  this  colony  is  assured,  not  only 
in  the  final  possession  of  the  cooperating  cannery,  but  the  wages  and  Incomes  thus 
assured  the  inhabitants  during  successive  years.    Considerable  opposition  to  this 
reserve  has  at  times  been  evidenced* by  various  people,  but  the  opposition  invariably, 
it  would  seem,  reveal  selfish  motives. 

Alaska  has  miles  and  miles  of  territory  in  which  the  progressive  white  man  is  well 
able  to  secure  a  good  return  for  his  energy.  Efforts  which  aim  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  protection  given  a  few  Indians  through  the  setting  aside  of  a  small  island  in  order 
that  they  may  live  happily  and  contentedly  must  be  condemned.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  objectors  to  view  the  matter  from  a  broad,  humanitarian  standpoint,  their 
objections  would  unquestionably  cease.  The  repeated  statement  that  the  Annette 
Island  fishery  reserve  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  "foreign"  Indians  who  migraited 
from  British  Columbia  fails  of  itself  when  confronted  with  the  fact  that  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Metlakatia  were  bom  in  Alaska.  The  Metlakatlans 
are  already  one  of  the  most  progressive  tribes  in  Alaska,  and  if  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  left  unhampered  by  outside  influence  this  native  community  will  imdoubtedly 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  contented  in  the  Territory.  The  bureau  has 
already  established  an  excellent  day  school,  whose  efficiency  will  be  increased  when 
the  present  building  is  completed.  The  remaining  wing  will  include  a  gymnasium, 
an  auditorium,  shower  baths,  domestic  science  and  manual  training  rooms,  two  addi- 
tional schoolrooms,  and  a  small  surgery.  Added  to  this  will  be  the  machine  shop  of 
the  lessee  of  the  cannery,  which  will  be  available  during  the  winter  for  the  classes 
from  the  school.  With  this  equipment  as  a  nucleus,  the  way  is  opened,  with  but  a 
little  additional  outlay,  for  a  small  boarding  and  industrial  school  for  advanced  pupils 
from  southeastern  Alaska. 

At  present  many  native  children  are  sent  to  the  States  to  attend  the  Cushman  and 
Chemawa  schools,  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  advanced  training  as  well 
as  elementary  education.  This  course  has  proved  very  disastrous,  as  the  change  in 
climate  usually  impairs  their  health  to  such  an  extent  that  tuberculosis  is  contracted, 
after  which  the  decline  is  rapid,  and  the  complete  change  in  environment  has  a  fatal 
effect  upon  the  pupil's  future  usefulne^.  The  conditions  under  which  pupils  live 
in  the  training  schools  are  radically  different  from  their  previous  environments.  The 
trades  they  learn  are  frequently  useless  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  and  the 
ideas  and  views  of  life  which  are  the  result  of  the  life  at  a  school  where  every  act  is 
according  to  a  well-ordered  program,  which  thereby  displaces  individual  responsi- 
bility, make  it  difficult  for  them  to  readjust  themselves  to  the  environment  of  the 
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native  villages  when  they  again  reach  their  home.    All  this,  combined  with  impaired 

health,  makes  such  pupils  practically  failures  when  they  return  home.    The  training 

schools  for  these  native  pupils  must  be  located  in  Alaska,  under  conditions  similar  to 

thdr  previous  environments,  where  health  will  not  be  impaired  but  rather  improved 

on  account  of  supervision  and  where  only  such  practical  subjects  will  be  taught. as 

fill  be  useful  to  them  in  the  future. 

Steds  of  the  service. — ^The  needs  of  this  service  may,  therefore,  be  summed  up  in 

^  main  points,  all  of  which  are  dependent  on  increased  appropriations  from  Con- 

^; 

Brat.  More  schools.    As  already  shown,  actual  schoolroom  work,  while  important, 

gbfki  a  small  part  of  the  beneficent  results  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  a  native 

community.     There  are  numerous  villages  in  Alaska  of  sufficient  size  to  more  than 

justify  the  establishment  of  schools. 

Second.  A  reimbursable  fund  with  which  to  establish  industrial  enterprises  among 

tk  natives  as  an  insurance  for  economic  independence. 

Hiird.  A  power  schooner  to  be  used  as  a  freighter  and  as  a  training  ship. 

Fourth.  An  industrial  training  school  in  southeastern  Alaska  for  advanced  pupils. 

The  Alaska  native  medical  service. — ^This  service  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Education, 

widi  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.    The 

appropriation  for  this  work  for  the  past  year  was  $50,000,  which  was  $25,000  more  than 

the  first  appropriation  ever  made  for  medical  relief  among  the  natives,  granted  the 

prmous  year.    Before  that  a  portion  of  the  educational  appropriation  had  been  used 

if  this  purpose.    The  present  appropriation  just  about  covers  the  work  previously 

spported  under  the  educational  fund.    The  past  year  a  well-equipped. and  complete 

^ital  was  maintained  at  Juneau,  having  a  capacity  of  20  patients  and  a  staff  con- 

«»ting  of  a  physician,  three  nurses,  an  orderly,  janitor,  cook,  and  interpreter.    From 

liie  fact  that  the  hospital  was  kept  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  one  may  judge 

d  the  long-felt  need  it  is  filling  and  the  great  service  it  is  to  the  native  population  of 

southeastern  Alaska.    Small  hospitals,  housed  in  former  school  buildings,  were  also 

maintained  at  Kanakanak  on  Bristol  Bay  and  Nulato  on  the  Yukon,  each  of  which 

was  in  charge  of  a  physician  and  one  nurse.    The  one  at  Kanakanak  is  now  being 

enlarged  and  altered,  which,  upon  completion,  will  make  it  a  modern  and  complete 

Itospital  of  11  beds'  capacity.     In  addition  to  the  three  physicians  in  charge  at  these 

liospitals,  the  bureau  had  under  appointment  a  physician  at  Nome  and  at  Cordova 

tod  contracts  with  physicians  at  Council,  Candle,  and  Ellamar.    In  addition  to  the 

Qiiises  at  the  three  hospitals,  a  nurse  was  stationed  at  St.  Michael,  Koggiung  on 

Bristol  Bay,  and  Akiak  on  the  Kuskokwim;  also  two  traveling  nurses  in  southeastern 

Alaska.    Contracts  for  the  care  of  native  patients  were  also  made  at  Nome,  Ellamar, 

Anchorage,  and  Seattle.    The  last  named  was  a  children's  orthopedic  hospital,  to 

which  Alaska  native  children  were  sent  for  special  treatment.  « 

Each  school  has  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  medicines  and  supplies,  which  con- 
stitutes a  small  dispensary  with  which  the  teacher  ministers  to  the  ailments  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Anyone  at  all  familiar  with 
the  extent  and  geography  of  Alaska  will  realize  instantly  the  handicap  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  laboring  under  in  attempting  to  minister  to  the  local  native  needs  with 
such  a  limited  appropriation.  Much  has  been  written  and  said  concerning  the  relief 
which  the  natives  should  have.  Without  this  relief  all  other  plans  for  them  are  nec- 
easarily  futile.  An  analysis  of  the  situation  causes  one  almost  to  agree  with  the  pes- 
sinustic  alternative  that  the  Congress  should  either  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  natives 
in  a  comprehensive  and  sufficient  manner  or  else  do  nothing  at  all  and  allow  the  race 
to  die  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  While  the  service  now  rendered  in  a  few  places 
mentioned  is  efficient  and  valuable,  the  total  results  are  meager  when  compared  with 
the  total  native  population.  It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  Congress,  which 
provides  for  the  Indians  of  the  States  with  such  a  lavish  hand,  can  not  grant  a  few 
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thousands  to  a  people  who  have  never  been  charges  of  the  Government  and  who  aak 
for  only  a  little  assistance  to  their  own  efforts  to  make  them  useful  and  self-reliant 
citizens. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  could  easily  make  excellent  use  of  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000.  With  this  sum  an  effective  medical  service  could  be  organized  with  which 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  people.  While  the  vast  extent  of  the  Territory  will  always 
be  a  handicap  in  covering  this  field,  the  sum  mentioned  would  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  additional  hospitals  and  appointment  of  physicians  at  strategical 
points  in  the  Territory,  where  the  greatest  number  of  serious  cases  could  be  treated, 
and  the  appointment  of  nurses  in  communities  not  sufficiently  populated  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  a  hospital  large  enough  to  warrant  the  services  of  competent 
nurses. 

As  tuberculosis  is  so  prevalent  among  the  natives,  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  this  disease.    Thebureau's  estimates  include  the  construction  of  tuberculosis  cabinss 
in  connection  with  the  hospitals  at  Akiak  and  Kanakanak  and  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance in  the  Ghilkat  Valley  of  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  of  50  beds.    It  is  to  be  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  plans  for  this  urgent  work,  will  be  speedily 
realized.    The  establishment  of  hospitals  for  natives  is  not  only  of  benefit  to  the 
native  people,  but  also  to  the  whites.    The  present  hospitals,  excepting  Juneau, 
are,  and  the  proposed  hospitals  will  be,  located  in  sections  not  served  by  white  hos- 
pitals.   The  appropriation  act  is  so  worded  as  to  permit  the  admission  of  white  patients, 
and  this  provision  has  already  proved  a  godsend  to  sick  and  injured  miners  and  pros- 
pectors. 

There  is  at  present  no  defii^te  arrangement  in  regard  to  supplying  the  needs  of 
natives  in  villages  where  Territorial  schools  are  located.    The  bureau  holds  that  when 
white  inhabitants  of  such  a  village  have  secured  a  Territorial  school  fcH*  their  com- 
munity the  bureau  is  not  justified  in  continuing  its  school  in  a  place  where  the  total 
population,  both  native  and  white,  is  not  large  enough  to  support  two  schools.    Upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  native  school,  the  bureau  no  longer  has  a  representative  in 
such  a  community  and  is,  therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  attempt  to  look  after  the 
natives.     It  also  holds  that,  since  the  Territorial  school  was  volimtarily  requested, 
the  accompanying  responsibility  for  the  care  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  their  interests 
is  thereby  assumed  by  the  Territorial  authorities.     However,  these  local  school 
boards  have  renounced  this  responsibility  and  the  Territory  has  been  unable  to  assist 
in  the  matter.    CJonsequently  the  natives  in  these  communities  receive  no  attention 
at  all.    Were  the  bureau's  appropriations  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
natives  this  question  would  not  arise.    Under  the  present  conditions,  however, 
the  bureau  must  expend  its  funds  where  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  natives  will 
accrue,  and  the  communities  sufficiently  populated  with  white  people  to  justify  a 
'P^nitorial  school  are  not  considered  as  dependent  on  the  bureau's  oversi^t  as  are 
more  purely  native  villages. 

Alaska  reindeer  service. — Statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  are  not  yet 
available,  but  a  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  total  number  of  reindeer  in 
Alaska  at  95,000.  This  large  number  is  the  result  of  the  introduction  inta  Alaska  of 
1,280  reindeer  from  Siberia.  The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  show  a 
total  of  82,151  reindeer,  distributed  among  85  herds.  Of  this  number,  56,045,  or  58 
per  cent,  were  owned  by  1,293  natives;  3,390,  or  4  per  cent,  by  the  United  States; 
5,186,  or  6  per  cent,  by  missions;  and  17,530,  or  22  per  cent,  by  Laplanders  and  other 
whites.  That  this  industry  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  natives  interested  is 
recognized  in  the  fact  that  the  income  of  the  natives  from  this  industry,  exclusive  of 
meat  and  hides  used  by  themselves,  amounted  to  $91,430.  That  the  reindeer  industry 
has  proved  a  successful  enterprise  from  a  financial  standpoint  is  seen  in  the  following 
table. 
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of  56,045  reindeer  owned  by  natives  n  1916,  at  $25 91,401,125 

income  of  natives  from  reindeer,  1893-1916 470,837 

libation  of  126,106  reindeer  owned  by  missions,  Laplanders,  and  other  whites  and  the  Govern- 

■ent  tD  1916 652,660 

Mai  income  of  missions  and  Laplanders  and  other  whites  from  reindeer.  1893-1916 146, 026 

Total  valuation  and  income. 2,671,638 

Total  Government  appropriaticms,  1893-1916 312,003 

OaiB  (756  per  cent) 2,359,588 

Tbin  industry  was  introduced  into  Alaska  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  natives 
VjfiDxnically  independent  in  such  portions  of  Alaska  to  which  the  industry  could  be 
kitted..  In  thia  the  industry  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  dbtribution  of 
te  de^  has  now  been  firmly  established  and  the  natives  affected  thereby  are  assured 
^a  livelihood  that  is  usually  limited  only  by  the  individual's  energy.  Even  in  such 
lections  where  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  the  opportunities  to  realize  any  financial 
returns  from  reindeer,  his  herd  provides  the  native  and  his  family  with  food,  clothing, 
lad  transportation,  which  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
diarge  of  the  Government. 

The  distribution  of  the  deer  has  been  accomplished  through  a  system  of  apprentice- 
!hip  whereby  a  native  serves  four  years  as  apprentice,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
owDB  the  deer  called  for  by  the  contract  of  apprenticeship,  namely,  6  deer  the  first 
year,  8  the  second,  and  10  each  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Having  satisfactorily 
eerved  his  apprenticeship,  he  then  becomes  a  herder  and  assumes  charge  of  his  herd. 
Each  herder  is  required  by  the  rules  and  regulations  to  take  apprentices  imder  the 
•me  terms  that  he  himself  served  as  apprentice.  The  distributiou  is  thereby  per- 
petuated and  will  continue  long  after  the  Government  itself  owns  no  deer. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  industry  is  to  assist  the  natives  and  for  this  reason 
has  been  restricted  to  them  as  much  as  possible,  the  past  three  years  have  seen  the 
eitrance  of  the  white  man  into  the  enterprise.  The  rules  and  regulations  forbid 
oativee  to  sell  female  deer,  except  to  natives.  However,  certain  Laplanders  who 
were  brought  to  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  natives  in  the  care  of  deer, 
for  which  they  received  reindeer,  were  not  subject  to  this  restriction  and  conse- 
quently a  herd  of  about  1,200  deer  was  acquired  by  Lomen  &  Co.,  of  Nome,  during 
1914.  During  1915  this  company,  desiring  to  increase  its  herd  and  not  finding  any 
more  Lapp  deer  conveniently  available,  negotiated  a  purchase  of  about  1,000  deer 
from  herds  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  of  America,  at  Golovin. 
These  herds  were  the  result  of  a  loan  of  deer  made  to  the  mission  during  the  earlier 
days  of  the  industry,  when  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  distribute 
the  deer  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  appropriations  being  small  and  the  philan- 
thropic enterprise  being  in  line  with  missionary  work,  it  was  thought  that  the  loan 
of  a  small  herd  to  each  mission  in  the  field,  with  the  understanding  that  the  same 
method  of  distribution  to  the  natives  should  be  used  as  in  the  Government  herds, 
would  be  of  mutual  assistance  and  would  aid  materially  in  the  rapid  distribution  of 
the  deer.  Some  of  the  earlier  contracts  covering  such  loans  were  drawn  very  loosely. 
It  appears  the  Golovin  mission's  loan  was  made  under  oral  agreement  with  the 
then  local  missionaries.  Years  later  the  misdonaries  had  changed  and  the  agreement 
was  gradually  forgotten,  so  that  when  the  offer  of  about  118,000  was  made  by  Lomen 
k  Co.  it  was  forthwith  accepted.  The  matter  has  since  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
between  the  bureau  and  the  mission  board,  in  which  the  former  has  tried  to  show 
the  board  that,  although  the  legal  reasons  may  be  poor,  the  board  is  morally  boimd 
to  preserve  the  original  objects  of  the  introduction  of  deer  into  Alaska,  namely,  the 
distribution  among  the  natives.  The  final  disposition  of  this  matter  depends  on  the 
outcome  of  litigation  at  present  under  way,  in  connection  with  a  later  and  similar 
violation  of  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Teller,  which,  in  1916, 
•old  about  300  deer  to  Lomen  &  Co.    The  loan  to  this  mission  is  covered  by  written 
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contract,  which  it  is  alleged  has  been  deliberately  broken  by  the  mission  in  ii 
of  female  deer  to  other  than  natives.    The  matter  is  now  in  tiie  hands  of  the  £> 
ment  of  Justice  and  its  final  outcome  will  be  important^  since  it  will  affect  the 
of  all  deer  now  held  by  missionary  organizations  in  Alaska. 

Four  reindeer  fairs  were  held  during  January  and  February,  at  Akiak  on  the 
kokwim,  Shatolik  in  the  Norton  Soimd  region,  Igloo  on  Seward  Peninsula, 
Noatak  in  the  Kotzebue  Sound  district.  These  fairs  were  largely  attended  hy  ns 
and  whites  who  are  interested  in  the  reindeer  industry.  The  usual  contests  enliv 
the  week's  festivities.  Lectures  were  given  daily  on  various  phases  of  the  t 
discussions  were  held  and  many  controversies  arising  in  connection  with  the  ov{ 
ship  of  deer  and  the  personal  affairs  of  herders  and  apprentices  were  settled  1 
native  council  elected  by  the  del^:ate8  to  the  fairs.  These  conventions  have 
become  permanent  annual  affairs,  and  their  importance  to  the  natives  and  the  inj 
try  can  not  be  rated  too  highly.  The  rivalry  engendered  makes  for  increased  int^ 
and  renewed  efforts  in  the  various  phases  of  reindeer  work.  The  annual  compar 
of  methods  means  increased  efficiency  of  herders  and  apprentices,  and  the  amio 
settlement  of  differences  which  invariably  arise  between  reindeer  men  result 
harmony  and  good-fellowship. 

The  needs  of  this  service  may  be  summarized  in  an  increased  appropriation  for 
purpose  of  employing  two  specialists,  whose  duties  will  be  to  introduce  methods 
improvement  of  breeding  and  scientific  handling  of  the  deer;  to  investigate  reinq 
diseases  and  establish  means  of  combating  them,  and  to  give  special  attention  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  the  industry.  This  enterprise  has  i 
asstuned  proportions  that  make  it  imperative  that  it  be  handled  in  a  scientific  m 
ner.  The  present  appropriation  of  $5,000  is,  and  the  past  appropriations  have  bei 
only  large  enough  for  the  work  of  distributing  the  deer  among  the  natives.  Becai 
of  a  lack  of  funds  this  distribution  has  necessarily  been  limited  and  very  gradu 
The  time  has  now  arrived  when  this  industry  must  be  handled  with  due  respect 
its  -size  and  importance.  That  Federal  appropriations  invited  in  this  enterpri 
bring  a  magnificent  return  has  already  been  proved.  Congress  should,  therefore,  ^ 
hesitate  in  providing  addi^onal  means  for  continued  improvement  and  scientij 
management  of  this  industry. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington. 

Sir:  Within  the  last  25  years  the  curricula  of  colleges  of  arts 
and  sciences  have  undergone  large  transformations.  A  revolution 
has  been  wrought  in  education  theory  in  the  same  period.  The  social 
philosophy  of  the  United  States  has  also  been  profoundly  modified. 
In  a  very  general  way  the  changes  in  college  curricula  have  followed 
these  movements ;  but  so  rapid  have  been  the  developments,  both  of 
educational  theory  and  of  social  philosophy,  that  higher  institutions 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  adjust  themselves  perfectly  to  the  new  de- 
mands made  upon  them.  There  is  disagreement  among  college 
officers  as  to  the  present  aim  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 
There  is  consequently  disagreement  as  to  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  framing  of  collegiate  curricula.  This  is  plainly  to  be 
read  in  the  wide  variations  of  existing  curricula. 

To  aid  in  clearing  up  this  confusion  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion there  is  urgent  need  of  a  series  of  studies  which  will  accurately 
define  the  present  status  of  different  types  of  collegiate  curricula, 
which  will  follow  their  evolution,  and  will  explain  the  educational 
purposes  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  them.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  projected  such  a  series.  The  first  of  these  studies,  entitled 
"  The  Curriculum  of  the  Woman's  College,"  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
Mabel  Louise  Robinson.  I  transmit  it  herewith  and  recommend  that 
it  be  printed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Com/nhisaioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE. 


I^^THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  modem  college  for  women,  evolving  by  rapid  growth  from 
recent  simple  beginnings  to  its  present  highly  complex  state,  is  mi- 
questionably  still  in  the  process  of  development.  A  glance  over  the 
changes  already  accomplished  brings  conviction  that  the  present  situ- 
ation is  but  a  stage  in  the  life  history  of  a  virile  institution.  That 
present  condition  is  explicable  only  by  a  knowledge  of  its  beginnings. 
The  conception  by  the  founder,  the  inheritance  of  his  ideals,  the  im- 
press of  early  traditions,  and  the  effect  of  the  immediate  environ- 
ment have  served  inevitably  to  produce  variation.  One  woman's 
college  differs  from  another  in  the  courses  which  it  offers  its  students, 
in  the  emphasis  which  it  places  upon  values,  in  characteristics  aca- 
demic and  social,  because  of  certain  elements  which  brought  it  into 
existence  and  certain  factors  which  have  been  at  work  on  it  ever 
since.  That  the  variation  is  on  the  whole  comparatively  slight  points 
toward  an  integrity  of  purpose  highly  creditable  to  the  protagonists 
of  education  for  women. 

A  study  of  the  modem  curriculum  should,  then,  receive  illumina- 
tion by  a  knowledge  of  the  early  curriculum,  its  reason  for  being,  and 
the  modifications  and  adaptations  which  have  attended  its  growth 
during  its  struggle  for  existence.  If  history  has  one  function,  it  is 
to  interpret  the  present  by  the  past.  If  the  present  is  to  become  sig- 
nificant as  a  signpost  to  the  future,  such  an  interpretation  is  essential. 

The  colleges  upon  whose  curricula  the  following  study  is  based 
were  chosen  as  fair  samples  of  the  varieties  of  modem  colleges  for 
the  education  of  women:  Vassar  College,  "the  oldest  of  the  well- 
equipped  and  amply  endowed  colleges  for  women  in  the  United 
States,"*  and  Wellesley  College,  closely  paralleling  it  in  age  and 
rapidity  of  development;  Radcliffe  College,  a  pioneer  in  establishing 
a  college  wherein  women,  without  coeducation,  could  receive  instruct 
tion  from  a  university  for  men,  and  Barnard  College  with  a  like 
afiSliation  with  a  men's  university;  Mount  Holyoke,  the  most  im- 

I>ortant  college  which  developed  from  seminary  beginnings. 

— »  .  I    .  ■ __ 

^  Cyclopedia  of  Edncatlon.    Edited  by  Paul  MoDroe,  p.  706. 
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VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

When  Matthew  Vassar  founded  Vassar  College  in  1865,  he  felt 
himself  able  to  cope  with  most  of  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  con- 
nected with  such  an  undertaking,  with  the  exception  of  the  curricu- 
lum. "  For  methods  of  procedure  he  relied  upon  others,  especially 
upon  the  board  of  gentlemen  whom  he  had  selected  to  be  his  coun- 
sellors and  the  ultimate  depositories  of  the  trusf  "  In  relation  to 
matters  literary  and  professional,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  early  ad- 
dresses to  the  board,  "  I  can  not  claim  any  knowledge,  and  I  decline 
all  responsibility.  I  shall  leave  such  questions  to  your  superior 
wisdom."  * 

For  years  he  had  been  interested  in  the  education  of  woman,  his 
attention,  as  he  maintained,  having  been  especially  directed  to  it  by 
his  niece,  Lydia  Booth,  who  conducted  a  seminary  for  young  ladies 
in  Poughkeepsie.*    Her  influence  was,  in  reality,  probably  very 
slight."    From  Milo  P.  Jewett,  the  first  president,  came  not  only  the 
scheme  of  founding  a  college  for  women,  but  most  of  the  ideas  in- 
corporated in  its  development.*    That  Mr.  Vassar  gave  no  more 
credit  to  Dr.  Jewett  is  due  to  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
which  later  separated  the  two  men.*    It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Jewett's 
influence  colors  the  general  views  of  a  curriculiun  which  Mr.  Vassar 
turned  over  to  his  trustees  at  their  first  meeting,  February  26,  1861. 
The  founder  outlines  his  conception  of  a  curriculum  in  the  following 
statement: 

I  wish  that  the  Course  of  Study  should  embrace,  at  least,  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  The  English  Language  and  its  Literature ;  other  Modern  Languages ; 
the  Ancient  Classics,  so  far  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  times; 
the  Mathematics,  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  deemed  advisable;  all  the 
branches  of  Natural  Science,  with  fuU  apparatus,  cabinets,  collections,  and  con- 
servatories for  visible  illustration ;  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  with  practical  ref- 

^Vassar  College,  ItB  Foundation,  Alms,  Resources,  and  Conrae  of  Stndy.  By  John 
Raymond,  President  of  College,  May,  1878. 

*  **  It  is  the  trnth  to  say  that  my  great  interest  on  the  subject  of  female  education  was 
awakened  not  less  than  2G  years  ago  by  an  intimate  female  friend  and  relative,  now 
deceased,  who  conducted  a  seminary  of  long  standing  and  character  in  this  city.**— Com- 
munications to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Vassar  College.    By  its  founder,  Feb.  23,  1864. 

>"Mlss  Booth  had  died  and  Mr.  Vassar's  will  had  been  made  without  any  reference 
to  the  educational  project.  Then  in  1855  Dr.  Jewett  appears  upon  the  scene." — James 
Monroe  Taylor:  Before  Vassar  Opened,  p.  88. 

*  "  Milo  P.  Jewett  deserres  the  credit  of  originating  in  Mr.  Vassar^s  mind  the  Impulse 
and  conviction  which  resulted  in  Vassar  College.  He  not  only  nurtured  the  seed — he 
planted  It.  He  wrote  out  the  descriptions  of  what  a  college  should  be  for  Mr.  Vassar's 
quiet  reading,  met  his  shrewd  objections,  encouraged  his  liberal  views  of  women's  powers 
and  opportunities,  led  him  to  make  his  will  founding  the  college,  then  encouraged  and 
vivified  Mr.  Vassar's  earlier  purpose  to  realize  his  alms  in  his  lifetime,  sketched  plans 
with  him  of  buildings,  grounds,  equipment,  curriculum,  urged  him  to  form  his  board  of 
trustees,  and  then,  a  culminating  stroke.  Induced  him  to  place  the  funds  In  its  hands.*' — 
Ibid.,  p.  198. 

^  **  When  Jewett's  Influence  had  waned  and  the  feeling  against  him  was  taking  shape. 
It  was  natural  for  Mr.  Vassar  to  lose  sight  of  his  early  Indebtedness  to  him  and  to  look 
back  to  his  earlier  associations  with  his  niece."     Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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erence  to  the  laws  of  the  health  of  the  sex ;  intellectual  Philosophy ;  the  elements 
of  Political  Economy ;  some  knowledge  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
and  Laws;  Moral  Science,  particularly  as  bearing  on  the  filial,  conjugal,  and 
parental  relations;  Aesthetics,  as  treating  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art, 
and  to  be  illustrated  by  an  extensive  Gallery  of  Art ;  Domestic  Economy,  prac- 
tically taught,  so  far  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  prepare  the  graduates  readily 
to  become  skillful  housekeepers;  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  daily 
systematic  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  only  and  all- 
suffldent  Rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.' 

Convinced  then  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  prevailing  female  edtca- 
tion  and  of  the  desirability  of  offering  women  the  same  advantages 
as  men,  and  realizing  himself  unequipped  to  deal  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  detailed  curriculum,  Matthew  Vassar  left  his  better  quali- 
fied trustees  free  to  devise  a  course  which  should  fulfill  the  require- 
ment of  a  liberal  education  for  women.  One  stipulation  only  he 
made,  '^  that  the  educational  standard  should  be  high,  *  *  *  higher 
than  that  usually  recognized  in  schools  for  young  women.  The 
attempt  you  are  to  aid  me  in  making,"  he  said,  "  fails  wholly  of  its 
point  if  it  be  not  in  advance,  and  a  decided  advance.  I  wish  to  give 
one  sex  all  the  advantages  too  long  monopolized  by  the  other."  * 

When  the  trustees  of  Vassar  College  took  up  their  task  of  creating 
its  curriculum,  a  number  of  sources  were  already  available  in  the 
United  States  from  which  they  could  have  found  suggestions  and  the 
results  of  experience.  Before  1830,  Catherine  Beecher  and  Emma 
Willard  had  established  schools  for  girls,  the  latter  offering  "col- 
legiate education."  Mary  Lyon  had  opened  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary in  1837.  Oberlin  College,  since  1833,  and  Antioch  since  1858, 
had  been  coeducational.  Elmira  College,  though  its  development 
was  checked  by  the  Civil  War,  received  its  charter  as  a  woman's 
college  10  years  before  Vassar  opened." 

From  any  or  from  all  these  sources  the  trustees  may  have  sought 
and  obtained  aid.  To  make  definite  statement  of  any  such  influence 
on  the  curriculum  of  Vassar  is,  however,  impossible,  since  no  record 
of  any  particular  investigation  appears  in  their  reports. 

Ip  1861,  Milo  P.  Jewett,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and 
of  Andover,  and  had  conducted  for  years  the  Judson  Female  Insti- 

^  Proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  Vassar  College,  1861,  p.  16. 

'Vassar  College,  Its  Foundations,  Alms,  Resources,  and  Course  of  Study.  By  John 
Raymond,  president  of  coUege,  1878. 

*WesIeyan  Female  College,  Macon,  Ga.,  at  first  called  Georgia  Female  College,  claims 
to  be  "the  oldest  regularly  chartered  institution  for  conferring  degrees  upon  women  in 
America  if  not  in  the  entire  world." 

*'Dr.  Lillian  Johnson  said  In  1908  that  there  were  55  colleges  In  the  South  before 
Vassar,  though  no  word  regarding  degrees  excepting  the  institution  at  Macon.  The 
need  of  qualifying  this  has  been  pointed  out,  and  the  survey  of  the  whole  field  must 
leave  on  our  minds  the  conviction  that  there  was  very  little  collegiate  education  of 
women  in  the  South  before  the  war,  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  better  colleges  of 
that  day.*' 

"  There  was  effort,  occasional  large  vision,  widespread  interest  in  a  general  seminary 
education,  but  seldom  high  standards  and  the  public  opinion  that  would  sustain  them.*' — 
James  Monroe  Taylor:  Before  Vassar  Opened,  p.  17. 
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tute  in  Alabama,  was  chosen  president  of  Yassar.  Dr.  Jewett  spent 
a  year  studying  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  and 
devising  plans  for  a  course  of  study.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
February  25,  1862,  we  find  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
trustees  the  following : 

Whereas  the  president  of  the  coUege  has  asked  leave  of  absence  for  tiie 
purpose  of  studying  the  systems  of  female  education  prevaUing  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  and  with  the  view  of  otherwise  advancing 
the.  interests  of  the  coUege:  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  request  of  the  president  be  granted. 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  president  be  requested,  during  his  visit  to  Europe, 
to  prepare  a  general  and  statistical  report  on  the  systems  of  female  instruction 
prevailing  abroad,  comparing  them  with  those  adopted  here,  and  suggesting 
to  the  board  for  their  adoption  such  results  as  seem  to  him  worthy  of  their 
attention,  to  guide  them  in  their  preparation  of  a  course  of  instruction.* 

Dr.  Jewett  embarked  on  his  enterprise  more  at  the  instigation  of 
the  founder  than  because  he  expected  to  gain  much  enlightenment 
from  Europe,*  but  his  report  on  his  return  shows  that  he  did  not 
go  unaware  of  the  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

Before  I  left  home,  I  took  20  catalogues  of  prominent  female  seminaries 
in  this  State  and  New  England,  and  had  them  bound  in  a  handsome  octavo 
volume,  and  lettered  "Female  Seminaries,  U.  S.  A."  Obtaining  the  req- 
uisite official  documents  from  the  commissioners  at  Albany,  I  forwarded  the 
volume  to  the  United  States  conunlssloner  for  the  exhibition.  It  was  placed  with 
other  books  In  the  United  States  department,  as  a  valuable  contribution  on  the 
subject  of  female  education  in  this  country.  When  the  exhibition  closed,  I  pre- 
sented It  to  the  library  of  the  educational  department  of  the  Kensington 
Museum.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  stating  the  results  of  my  observation  on  the  education 
of  young  ladies  abroad,  it  Is  an  obvious  reflection  that  there  Is  but  a  remote 
resemblance  between  European  and  American  systems.' 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  set  to  work  to  prepare 
the  curriculum  for  the  new  college,  doing  most  of  the  work  himself, 
as  he  says  the  distinguished  gentlemen  of  his  committee  were  too 
closely  absorbed  in  their  own  business  to  assist  him  "  except  by  their 
invaluable  suggestions  and  counsels."  * 

The  plan  which  Dr.  Jewett  finally  presented  was  a  imiveysity 
scheme  which,  though  radically  different  from  the  general  plan  of 
the  northern  college,  rather  closely  followed  that  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  practice  in  other  southern  colleges  and 
even  seminaries.*     Perhaps,  because  of  the  bitter  feeling  between 

^The  PreBideiit*B  Visit  to  Burope. 

'  Taylor,  James  Monroe :  Before  Yassar  Opened. 

*The  President's  Visit  to  Europe.     1863. 

*  "  There  would  be  a  series  of  schools ;  thus  of  languages,  of  mathematics,  history,  and 
political  economy,  etc.,  and  elections  among  them.  Teaching  would  be  without  text- 
books and  the  examinations  would  be  written,  and  the  completion  of  a  definite  number 
of  schools  would  entitle  the  student  to  a  diploma  and  to  the  degree  of  the  college,  M.  A. 
(as  at  the  University  of  Virginia).'* — James  Monro«  Taylor:  Before  Vassar  Opened. 
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the  North  and  South  which  made  him  wary  about  appreciation  of 
southern  institutions,  perhaps  because  he  wished  to  please  the 
founder  by  showing  the  European  trip  of  some  use,  Dr.  Jewett  at- 
tributed his  universi<7  system  to  Europe.  The  plan  was  never  tried, 
however,  because  as  a  result  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  Charles  A. 
Raymond,  Dr.  Jewett  resigned  in  1864.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Howard  Eaymond,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  a  scholarly, 
experienced  teadier. 

The  preparation  of  the  new  curriculum  resolved  itself  into  the 
following  points  of  departure:  (1)  The  necessity  of  a  complete  do- 
mestic system  functioning  like  that  of  a  well-ordered  family;  (2)  a 
liberal  course  of  study  strictly  collegiate;  (3)  the  entire  plan  in  no 
way  a  servile  copy  of  existing  models ;  *  (4)  an  arrangement  avowedly 
tentative,  ready  for  modification  according  to  public  demand  or 
private  experience.    It  was  published  as  a  prospectus  in  1865. 

The  general  scheme  of  education  was  formulated  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

Physical  education  was  ^  placed  first,  not  as  first  in  intrinsic  im- 
portance, but  as  fundamental  to  all  the  rest."  It  was  provided  by 
sanitary  regulations,  by  regular  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  by  a  special  school  of  physical  training,  and  by  as  much 
outdoor  study  as  possible— on  the  whole  a  complete  and  modem  plan. 

The  intellectual  or  liberal  education  offered  a  regular  course  of 
study  covering  four  years.  The  prospectus  aimed  to  make  the  course 
similar  to  that  of  men's  colleges,  with  sufficient  allowance  for  dif- 
ference in  sex.  Ti,  also  attempted,  unlike  ladies'  seminaries,  to  limit 
the  work  offered  to  an  amoimt  which  could  actually  be  accomplished, 
and  it  explained  that  the  courses  required  of  all  were  those  of  uni- 
Tersal  importance,  especially  for  purposes  of  discipline. 

A  regular  four  years'  college  course  was  offered.  The  trustees 
proposed  to  sulnnit  to  a  fair  trial  the  question  whether  the  young 
ladies  would  be  willing  to  spend  this  length  of  time  in  study  after 
reaching  their  sixteenth  year;  i.  e.,  whether  they  really  wanted  a 
liberal  education.  The  prospectus  stated  distinctly  that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  studies  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  actually  carried 
the  Ordinary  college  curriculum  would  furnish  a  general  guide,  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  men  and  women  being  essentially  similar. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  curricula  of  the  early  years  of  col- 
leges for  women  the  provision  and  allowance  made  for  women  who, 
because  of  deficiencies  of  early  education,  mature  years,  or  peculiar 
needs,  wished  to  enter  as  special  students.  Little  by  little,  as  regular 
students  crowded  the  college,  the  welcome  was  withdrawn  from  the 

^  Vassar  College,  Its  FoandatloD,  Alms,  Resonrces*  and  Coarse  of  Study,  pp.  18-20. 
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specials,   but   meantime   many    women,    especially    teachers,    were 
benefited. 

The  curriculum  presented  in  the  prospectus  offered  work  in  €tke 
following  departments:  English  language,  rhetoric,  and  belles* 
lettres;  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry; 
astronomy ;  natural  history ;  hygiene,  history,  and  political  economy ; 
philosophy;  art.  The  content  of  the  work  was  practically  the  same 
that  was  incorporated  into  the  more  definitely  formulated  plan  of 
two  years  later. 

The  next  head  elaborated  in  the  generki  scheme  of  education  was 
moral  and  religious  education.  This  was  to  be  subject  to  liie  parent 
and  free  from  sectarianism.  The  organized  means  were  the  presi- 
dent's iiistruction  in  moral  philosophy  and  evidences  of  Christianity, 
by  daily  chapel  service,  Sunday  church  attendance,  Bible  classes, 
prayer  meetings,  and  missionary  and  charitable  associations. 

Domestic  education  was  to  be  conducted  by  a  theoretical  course  in 
domestic  economy  practically  illustrated  by  the  workings  of  the 
college,  and  by  regular  hours  of  sewing  under  competent  teachers. 

Social  education  was  to  be  encouraged  by :  (1)  Heading  and  kin- 
dred arts,  (2)  conservation,  (3)  music,  (4)  arts  of  design,  (5)  com- 
position, and  (6)  soir6es,  receptions,  entertainments,  etc. 

Lastly,  professional  education  was  provided  for  by  courses  in 
teaching,  in  telegraphing —  "  a  particularly  feminine  employment'' — 
phonographic  reporting,  and  bookkeeping. 

Here  was  a  plan  which  offered  instruction  in  all  collegiate 
branches,  but  prescribed  no  uniform  arrangement  of  them.  The  en- 
tering students  presented  such  inadequate  preparation  that  complete 
elasticity  in  the  curriculum  was  essential.  Time  was  necessary  to 
evolve  a  system. 

The  catalogue  of  1867-68  eidiibits  a  plan  in  which  two  courses,  the 
classical  and  the  scientific,  are  outlined.  The  work  is  prescribed  for 
the  first  two  years,  but  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  three  electives 
are  permitted.  With  open-minded  tolerance  the  catalogue  points 
out  that  "  various  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  comparative  value  and 
dignity  of  these  two  methods,"  and  that  it  offers  the  opportunity  of 
a  fair  trial  to  both.  The  aim  of  the  classical  course  is  "  subjective 
culture  and  discipline,"  that  of  the  scientific  course  "  outward  prao- 
tical  utility."  A  glance  down  the  two  parallel  columns  following 
shows  the  sudies  in  which  this  differentiation  of  goal  is  based : 

FBESHMAN. 

Classical.  Scientific. 

Latin Same. 

Mathematics Same. 

English Same. 

Greek French. 

Botany,  2d  semester. 
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SOPHOMORE. 

Classical.  Bclentlflc. 

Bngllsh SaiQe. 

Mathematics,  1st  semester Same. 

Greek-_r French. 

Latin,  2d  semester German,  2d  semester. 

Natural  history,  2d  semester Geology  and  mineralogy,  2d  se- 
mester. 
Zoology,  2d  semester. 

JUNIOR. 

English Same. 

Natural  philosophy Same. 

French Same. 

Latin,  1st  semester 

Greekt  2d  semester German. 

Logic  and  political  economy Astronomy, 

Mathematics,  2d  semester Physical     geography,     1st     se- 
mester. 

SENIOR. 

First  Semester, 

Intellectual  philosophy Same. 

Anatomy Same. 

Chemistry Same. 

Astronomy Same. 

German Same. 

Italian Same. 

Latin Logic  and  political  economy. 

Second  Semester. 

Physiology Same. 

Moral  philosophy Same. 

Astronomy Same. 

Criticism > Same. 

German Same. 

Italian Same. 

Greek French. 

The  following  year,  1868-69,  the  division  into  classical  and  scien- 
tific courses  was  not  made  until  the  sophomore  year.  All  freshmen 
were  required  to  lay  for  themselves  "  a  good  disciplinary  foundation 
in  a  respectable  amount  of  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  French  will  have  been  acquired  by  all  the  regular  students 
alike."  These  foundation  studies  were  Latin,  French,  mathematics, 
English,  art,  and  one  semester  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

No  change  of  importance  occurred  the  following  year,  but  in  the 
catalogue  of  1870-71  the  division  into  classical  and  scientific  courses 
was  given  up  entirely.  President  Raymond's  report  for  the  National 
Centonnial  of  1876  gave  as  the  reason  that  ^^  very  few  students  were 
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prepared  at  the  outset  to  make  an  election  which  involved  so  much, 
and  many  desired  combinations  of  studies  differing  in  some  respects 
from  both  the  courses  laid  down,  combinations  often  equally  good, 
and  in  some  cases  better  adapted  to  the  real  want  of  the  student.^ 

This  same  catalogue  prescribed  the  freshmen  studies  only  and  per- 
mitted three  electives  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  In 
1872-73  the  prescribed  work  was  extended  through  the  first  semester 
of  the  sophomore  year.  Such  shifting  of  the  amount  of  prescribed 
work  from  two  years  to  one  year  and  then  to  1^  years ;  of  prescribed 
studies  like  natural  history,  i.  e.,  "Gray's  Botany  with  laboratory 
practice  and  excursions,"  which  appeared  in  1870  and  then  dis- 
appeared until  1874,  all  point  toward  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  effort  to  shape  a  satisfactory  curriculum. 

The  curriculum  as  it  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  1874-75  was  ad- 
hered to  for  a  long  enough  period  to  earn  the  title  "established." 
The  work  was  prescribed  until  the  middle  of  the  sophomore  year. 
From  the  middle  of  that  year  the  course  consisted  of  electives,  three 
full  studies  meeting  five  hours  a  week,  or  an  equivalent  in  half  studies. 
The  following  courses  were  offered : 

FSE8H1CAN   TEAS. 

Latin— both  semesters. 

French,  German,  or  Greek — both  semesters. 

BngUsh  composition — both  semesters 

Mathematics — ^first  semester. 

Physiology  and  hygiene — first  semester. 

Natural  history — second  semester. 

Lectures  on  oriental  history — second  semester. 

SOPHOMOBE  YEAR. 


Latin — both  semesters. 
Mathematics — both  semesters. 
Composition — both  semesters. 

First  Semester, 

English  literature. 
Lectures  on  Greek  and  Boman  his- 
tory. 


Beeond  Semester. 

Greek,  German,  French. 

Natural  history. 

Chemistry. 

Lectures  on  popular  astronomy. 


JUNIOB  TEAB. 


Greek — ^both  semesters. 
Astronomy — both  semesters. 
Ck)mposition — both  semesters. 

First  Semester, 

Rhetoric. 
Natural  history. 
Anatomy  and  physiology. 


Second  Semester, 

Latin. 

Logic. 

Physics. 

Lectures  on  mediaeval  history. 
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6ENI0B  YEAB. 


Greek — both  semesters.  Second  Bemeater. 

Astronomy—both  semesters.  Moral  philosophy. 

Composition— both  semesters.  Latin,  German,  French. 

Firat  Bemeater.  English  Uterature. 


Mental  philosophy. 
Physics. 
History  of  art 


Geologjr: 

Chemistry. 

History. 


The  established  curriculum  of  1874-75  showed  very  little  altera- 
tion during  the  next  12  years.  In  1881  laboratory  work  was  intro- 
duced into  the  sophomore  natural  science  work,  which  had  been  sepa- 
rated into  botany  and  zoology.  Two  years  later  Engli^  literature 
received  an  addition  by  the  introduction  of  a  course  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
From  then  literature  developed  rapidly,  adding  courses  and  instruc- 
tors until  it  reached  the  relative  prominence  of  English  literature  in 
the  usual  college  curriculum. 

In  1886  President  James  Monroe  Taylor  was  inaugurated,  and  the 
next  year  brought  the  "  Revised  Curriculum."  Severe  criticism,  public 
and  private,  and  a  formal  protest  in  1882  from  the  alumnae  in  Boston 
had  stunulated  investigation  and  modification.  Attendance  was  fall- 
ing off  and  Vassar  was  not  holding  her  oWn  with  other  colleges  for 
women.  Whether  this  loss  was  due  to  conservatism  within  the 
coUege  or  to  the  attraction  of  the  oliier  colleges,  the  alumnae  did  not 
know,  but  they  were  sure  the  condition  could  be  relieved. 

A  general  demand  for  history  resulted  in  five  semester  courses 
being  offered  in  1886-87.  President  Taylor  tells  us,  however,  that  no 
professor  was  provided,  and  that  he  took  one  class.  The  catalogue 
of  1887-88  announced  the  new  professor  and  the  same  five  courses. 
From  then  on  history  became  increasingly  important  in  the  curricu- 
lum. Political  economy  appeared  in  the  catalogue  for  the  first 
time  in  1886  as  a  subject  apart  from  logic  and  remained  under  this 
title  until  1890,  when  it  expanded  into  economics,  although  President 
Taylor  says  that  the  chair  was  not  established  until  1893. 

From  1886  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  offered  by  the  college,  but  in 
1894  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  college  definitely  took  the  stand  for 
undergraduate  work  only. 

The  adverse  criticism  concerning  the  preparatory  department, 
especially  during  1886,  resulted,  in  1888,  in  the  closing  of  this  very 
thriving  part  of  Vassar,  and  in  greater  freedom  to  follow  the  higher 
academic  standards  with  which  preparatory  work  had  always  inter- 
fered. 

In  1890  biology,  which  had  been  forging  forward  all  over  the 
country,  was  recognized  by  a  chair  distinct  from  natural  history. 
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Five  years  later  the  department  offered  8  semester  courses,  and  1900 
the  number  had  increased  to  11. 

Up  to  1892  music  and  art  had  been  taught  in  schools  separate  from 
the  college  courses  and  not  coimting  in  the  hours  required  for  a 
degree.  At  that  time  they  came  into  the  regular  curriculum  as  at 
Wellesley  and  Smith.  In  thfe  same  year  the  choice  of  senior  studies 
was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  Sanskrit,  applied  chemistry, 
and  social  science,  which  offered  investigatory  work.  Chemistry,  at 
this  time,  became  a  distinct  professorship  from  physics.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  professorship,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
note,  marks  usually  the  beginning  of  rapid  independent  growth  of 
the  subject  separated  or  introduced. 

The  development  of  the  formal  study  of  education  began  in  1898-99 
with  a  course  of  one  semester  in  educational  psychology,  in  the  de- 
partment of  philosophy.  The  next  year  the  department  offered  a 
semester  course  in  history  of  education,  a  semester  course  in  educa- 
tional psychology,  and  a  series  of  lectures  by  different  members  of 
the  faculty  on  methods  of  teaching  their  respective  subjects  in 
secondary  schools.  To  these  lectures  teachers  and  others  in  Pough- 
keepsie  were  invited.  In  1903-4  the  lectures  on  methods  were 
dropped.  In  1905-6  educational  psychology  was  changed  to  genetic 
psychology,  but  still  was  called  a  course  in  education.  The  next 
yeiar  it  was  no  longer  called  education.  In  1911-12  courses  in  phi- 
losophy and  psychology  were  announced  as  separate  departments. 
The  department  of  philosophy  offered  a  one  semester  course  in  his- 
tory of  education,  and  the  department  of  psychology  still  offered  the 
course  in  genetic  psychology.  Applied  psychology,  a  part  of  which 
dealt  with  education,  was  added  the  next  year.  In  1915-16  the  phi- 
losophy department  offered  a  semester  course  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  semester  course  in  principles  of  educaYion.  ■  The  psy- 
chology department  continued  to  offer  genetic  psychology  and  applied 
psychology.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  Vassar,  as  expressed 
by  her  president,  is  opposed  to  any  special  training  for  teachers,  the 
development  and  present  state  of  the  education  courses  at  Vassar  is 
of  interest. 

From  1892  to  1899  Bible  study  was  conducted  by  outside  lecturers 
who  spoke  on  various  Biblical  subjects  to  the  students  who  were  in- 
terested to  attend.  The  catalogue  of  1899-1900  offered  to  juniors 
and  seniors  two  regular  semester  courses.  The  next  year  this  num- 
ber was  increased  to  three,  and  in  1902-3,  when  the  chair  of  Biblical 
literature  was  established,  six  semester  courses  were  offered  in  Bible, 
all  electives. 

In  the  language  group  the  classics  had  been  subdivided  into  Latin 
and  Greek;  French  and  German  were  made  professorships,  and  in 
1902  Spanish  was  introduced. 
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In  the  fall  of  1903  a  curriculum  was  put  into  practice  which  has 
lasted  in  its  general  premises  imtil  now.^ 

The  modem  curricultun  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  comparison  in 
the  section  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  consideration  of  further 
changes  will  be  left  for  that  section. 

OHBONOLOOT. 

1874-75—"  BstabUshed  "  curriculum. 

1881 — Zoology  and  botany  laboratory  in  se^nd  semester  sophomore  year. 

1888 — ^BngUsh  literature — Anglo-Saxon — (literature  develops  rapidly). 

1886 — ^Taylor  inaugurated. 

1886-87 — Revised  curriculum. 

1886 — ^Literature  for  freshmen. 

1886-87 — Junior  and  senior  history  offered.    No  professor. 

1887-88 — ^Flve  semester  courses  In  history.    Lucy  Salmon,  professor.     ' 

1886 — First  political  economy  apart  from  logic. 

1881 — Philosophy,  senior  year. 

1886-1894— Ph.  D.  offered. 

1888 — Preparatory  department  closed.    Disappearance  of  special  studenta 

1890 — ^Expansion  of  biology. 

1890 — ^Expansion  of  political  economy  into  economics. 

1892-93 — ^Music  and  art  come  into  regular  curriculum. 

1892 — ^First  Sanskrit,  senior  year. 

Applied  chemistry,  senior  year.    Professorship  distinct  from  physics. 

Social  science,  senior  year. 
189;') — Physics  or  chemistry  required  in  sophomore  year,  one  semester. 
1898-99 — ^Educational  psychology,  one  semester. 
18^1900— Courses  in  education. 

History  of  education,  one  semester. 

Educational  psychology,  one  semester. 

Methods  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 
1906-7 — ^E^ucation  drops  to  one  semester  senior  course. 
1892-1899— Bible  study  by  outside  lecturers. 

1899-1900 — ^Bible,  two  semester  courses  open  to  Juniors  and  seniors. 
1900-1901 — ^Bible,  three  semester  courses  open  to  Juniors  and  seniors. 
1902-3 — ^Blble,  six  semester  courses  open  to  Juniors  and  seniors. 

Chair  of  Biblical  literature  established. 
1902-8 — Spanish  introduced. 

WELLESLEY. 

The  long  process  of  trial  and  error  by  which  Vassar  had  sifted  out 
its  curriculum  shortened  that  period  for  every  other  woman's  col- 
lege. The  pioneer  not  only  works  for  himself,  but  for  all  who  follow 
him.  No  other  college  had  the  same  problem  to  face  that  Vassar 
faced  in  the  early  sixtiea  Each  one  had  its  own  peculiar  difficulties 
to  overcome,  but  some  of  the  problems  of  the  early  existence  of  a  col- 
lege for  women  had  been  solved  once  and  for  all  by  Vassar. 

^Taylor  and  Ualght.    Vassar,  p.  161. 
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In  September,  1875,  10  years  after  the  first  collegiate  year  of 
Yassar  College,  Wellesley  College  was  opened  to  students.  If  the 
ideals  of  the  founder  of  a  college  tend  to  influence  the  history  of  its 
development,  Wellesley,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  benefited  from  the 
10  years'  experience  of  Yassar,  will  show  a  difference  in  ^nphasis 
of  values,  an  individuality  more  marked  perhaps  in  its  early  years 
than  later  when  the  pressure  of  modem  demands  stamps  education 
with  large  common  tendencies. 

Matthew  Yassar,  the  self-made  business  man,  founded  Yassar  Col- 
lege first  to  make  a  useful  disposition  of  his  large  property,  and  sec- 
ond because,  after  considering  various  plans,  ^Hhe  establishment 
and  endowment  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  young  women  is  a 
work  which  will  satisfy  my  highest  aspirations  and  will  be,  under 
God,  a  rich  blessing  to  this  city  and  State,  to  our  country,  and  to  the 
world."  *  To  quote  from  Taylor  and  Haight :  "  It  is  amazing  to  see 
how,  imder  the  inspiration  of  this  great  purpose,  large  ideas  shaped 
themselves  in  the  founder's  mind,  and  a  certain  breadth  of  tolerance 
characterized  his  formal  utterances.  In  the  small  printed  pamphlet, 
^  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Yassar  College  by  its 
Foimder,'  the  man's  straightforward  business  sense,  his  keen  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  women,  and  his  desire  to  make  the  college 
'  the  best '  possible,  all  appear."  * 

Except  to  give  his  general  views  as  to  the  character  and  aims  of 
the  college  (cf.  page  2  of  dissertation),  he  kept  his  hands  off  the 
curriculum;  yet  because  of  his  very  recognition  of  his  inability  to 
deal  with  it,  the  curriculum  was  influenced  and  molded  in  a  different 
shape. 

Henry  Durant,  the  founder  of  Wellesley  College,  was  a  man  who 
combined  the  professional  training  of  a  lawyer  with  the  ardent  zeal 
of  a  religious  convert.  Believing  the  law  and  the  Gospel  irreconcil- 
able, he  had  laid  aside  the  profession  at  his  conversicm,  but  the  trained 
lawyer's  brain  always  assOTted  itself,  and  no  detail  was  too  small  for 
its  personal  supervision. 

He  brought  to  his  task  a  large  Inexperience  of  the  genus  girl,  a  despotic  habit 
of  mind,  and  a  temperamental  tendency  to  play  Providence.  Theoretically  he 
wished  to  give  the  teachers  and  students  of  Wellesley  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  women,  with  the  same  educational  facilities  as  their  brothers  and  a  free 
hand  In  directing  their  own  academic  life,  could  accomplish  for  civilization. 
Practically,  they  had  to  do  as  he  said  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  records  In 
diaries,  letters,  and  reminiscences  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  early 
days,  are  fuU  of  Mr.  Durant's  commands  and  coercions.' 

Both  Vassar  College,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant  studied  while 
they  were  making  their  plans,*  and  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  of 

1  Communications  to  the  board  of  tnifltees  of  Vassar  College,  Feb.  26,  1861. 

*  Taylor  and  Haight.     Vassar. 

•Converse:  The  Story  of  WeUesley,  pp.  87-88. 

*Ibld.,  p.  28. 
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which  Mr.  Durant  was  elected  a  trustee  in  1867/  served  to  ^ide  the 
founder  of  Wellesley  College.  Of  his  aim  he  himself  writes  in  a 
letter  accompanying  his  will  in  1867 : 

The  great  object  we  both  have  in  view  is  the  appropriation  and  consecration 
of  our  country  place  and  other  property  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ, 
by  erecting  a  seminary  on  the  plan  (modified  by  circumstances)  of  South  Had- 
ley,  and  by  having  an  orphan  asylum,  not  only  for  orphans,  but  for  those  who 
are  more  forlorn  than  orphans  in  having  wicked  parents.  Did  our  property 
sufllce,  I  would  prefer  both,  as  the  care  (Christian  and  charitable)  of  the  chil- 
dren would  be  blessed  work  for  the  pupils  of  the  seminary.' 

The  first  catalogue  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  the  aims  of  the 
college  is  the  Calendar  for  1877-78.  Herein  is  stated  under  "  Course 
of  Instruction  in  Collegiate  Department": 

The  general  design  of  the  college  is  to  provide  for  the  radical  change  in  the 
education  of  woman,  which  is  made  necessary  by  the  great  national  demand  for 
their  higher  education.  *  *  *  The  leading  object  in  WeUesley  College  is  to 
educate  learned  and  useful  teachers,  and  this  is  kept  in  view  throughout  all  the 
courses  of  study  and  in  all  the  methods  of  Instruction*' 

Again,  tmder  "Applications"  comes  this  further  explanation: 

Wellesley  CJollege  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  young 
women  who  seek  collegiate  education,  opportunities  fully  equivalent  to  those 
usually  provided  for  young  men.  It  is  designed  to  meet  In  the  most  compre- 
hensive manner  the  great  desire  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  which  is 
at  this  day  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  our  national  life.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Its  object  and  alms  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  Is  not  intended  to  be  like 
an  ordinary  seminary  or  finishing  school  for  girls.  It  Is  a  college,  arranged  for 
collegiate  methods  or  instruction,  and  for  courses  of  very  difficult  study,  such 
as  are  pursued  in  none  but  the  best  colleges.  It  is  intended  for  those  only  who 
have  vigorous  health,  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  the  purpose  to  give  them- 
selves faithfully  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  to  discipline  and  develop  their 
minds  by  arduous  study. 

One  prominent  object  In  organizing  the  college  has  been  to  give  peculiar  ad- 
vantages to  those  who  intend  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  teachers.  *  *  .  * 
The  college  is  not  limited  to  this  class  of  applicants.  Others  who  have  not  this 
Intention,  but  desire  an  equally  advanced  education  will  be  admitted.* 

The  course  of  study  offered  in  the  first  catalogue  of  Wellesley  was 
by  no  means  as  tentative  a  plan  as  that  with  which  Yassar  was  obliged 
to  experiment.  The  college  curriculum  for  a  woman's  college  was  no 
longer  a  new  problem.  Wellesley's  first  plan,  which  held  for  three 
years  without  radical  change,  was  to  offer  a  general  college  course 
for  which  the  degree  B.  A  was  granted  sfmrvma  cum  laude  for  special 
distinction  in  scholarship.  In  addition,  the  catalogue  offered  courses 
for  honors  '^  established  to  encourage  preparation  in  advance  of  the 
requirements  for  admission,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  desiring  to 

*  Converge :  The  Story  of  Wellesley,  p.  27. 
« Ibid.,  p.  26. 

•Calendar  for  1877-78,  p.  28. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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take  special  studies  instead  of  the  general  course,  and  to  enable  them 
to  pursue  these  studies  to  an  extent^  not  possible  in  that  course.^^^ 
The  honor  courses  were  offered  in  classics,  mathematics,  modem 
languages,  and  science,  and  consisted  of  the  work  of. the  general 
courses  with  advanced  study  in  the  subject  characterizing  the  honor 
course. 
The  general  college  course  was  listed  as  follows :  * 

Freshman  Tear. 

Latin,  mathematics,  history,  essay  writing,  elocution,  modern  English. 
Electlves :  One  elective  study  required — 
Qreek,  German,  French. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Latin,  elective  after  first  semester;  mathematics,  general  chemistry,  medlasval 

history,  essay  writing,  elocution,  history  of  literature. 
Electives:  One  elective  required — 
Greek,  German,  French,  botany. 

Junior  Year. 

Physics,  modem  history,  essay  writing,  elocution,  history  of  art,  rhetoric,  lit- 
erary criticism. 
Electives :  Two  elective  studies  required — 

Latin,  Greek,  mathematics    (mathematical  astronomy),  German,  Blench, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology. 

Senior  Year. 

Mental '  and  moral  philosophy,  history  of  philosophy,  modem  history,  essay 

writing,  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  literature: 
Electives :  Two  elective  studies  required — 

Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  (astronomy),  German,  French,  analytical  chem- 
istry, botany,  zoology,  geology,  physics. 

A  foot  note  added,  "  The  systematic  study  of  the  Scriptures  will 
be  continued  throughout  the  course." 

Instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  painting  was  offered,  and  the 
domestic  work  which  was  a  feature  of  Wellesley  until  1896,  was  em- 
phasized. 

In  1878-79,  the  studies  were  systematized  into  seven  different 
courses:  The  general  college  course,  courses  for  honors  in  classics, 
mathematics,  science,  and  languages,  the  scientific  course,  and  the 
musical  course. 

The  general  course  differed  very  little  from  the  previous  year  ex- 
cept in  requiring  three  instead  of  two  electives  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 


»CiPctilar  for  1876,  p.  6.  »TbId. 
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The  aim  of  the  scientific  course  was  given  as  follows :  "  The  present 
course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers ;  to  open  the  way  for 
future  special  study ;  and  also  to  provide  satisfactory  preparation  for 
those  who  intend  to  become  physicians.''  The  studies  pursued  in  the 
scientific  course  were : 

Freshman  year. 

General  course  studies: 
Grecian  history,  essay  writing,  elocution,  history  of  literature. 

Scientific  studies: 
Mathematics,  French  and  German,  chemistry. 

Sophomore  year. 

General  course  studies: 
Roman  history,  English  literature,  essay  writing. 

Scientific: 
Mathematics,  German,  chemistry,  botany. 

Junior  year. 

General  course  studies: 
Mediaeval  history,  literature,  essay  writing. 

Scientific : 
Mathematics,  physics,  mineralogy. 

Electives:  Botany,  zoology,  astronomy,  chemistry. 

Senior  year. 

General  course  studies: 
Mental  and  moral  philosophy,  modern  history. 
Literature,  essay  writing. 

Scientific : 
Mathematics,  mathematical  astronomy. 

Electives:  Oh^nistry,  physics,  geology,  astronomy,  botany,  biology. 

A  five-year  musical  course  commenced  with  the  collegiate  year 
of  1878-79,  which  enabled  those  who  took  it  to  graduate  in  any  of 
the  regular  college  courses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a  scientific 
musical  education.  Music  took  the  place  of  one  regular  study  and 
was  allowed  the  same  time  for  lesson  and  practice  that  would  have 
been  required  for  preparation  and  recitation.  The  musical  depart- 
ment grew  rapidly  and  was  reorganized  and  enlarged  in  1880,  when 
Music  Hall  was  built  by  the  f  oimders. 

Avowedly  intended  in  the  beginning  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
Wellesley  early  took  steps  to  provide  especially  for  them.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1878,  the  teachers'  department  was  organized  for  wcnnen  who 
were  teachers  already,  but  desired  "  peculiar  facilities  for  advanced 
studies."*  A  special  building.  Stone  Hall,  was  provided  by  Mrs. 
Valeria  G.  Stone;  teachers  were  given  the  utmost  con^deration ; 
and  they  flocked  to  Wellesley  in  large  numbers.    They  were  allowed 

1  Calendar  for  1878-79. 
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to  enter  without  examination,  and  under  the  title  of  "Course  of 
Study  in  Teachers'  Department,"  we  are  told  that  "They  will  be 
allowed  to  take  the  courses  of  study  which  they  may  desire  in  any 
of  the  college  classes  and  such  as  no  other  students  are  allowed  to 
take,"  1 

At  the  same  time  the  Teachers'  Registry,  which  flourishes  to  this 
day,  was  opened  to  procure  positions  for  the  students.  The  fate  of 
the  teacher  specials  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  in  Yassar. 

Says  Miss  Converse : 

At  first  there  were  a  good  many  of  them,  and  even  as  late  as  1880  and  1899 
there  were  a  few  still  In  evidence;  but  gradually,  as  the  number  of  regular 
students  increased,  and  accommodations  became  more  limited,  and  as  opi)or^ 
tunltles  for  college  training  multiplied,  these  "T.  Specs,"  as  they  were  irrev- 
erently dubbed  by  undergraduates,  disappeared,  and  Stone  Hall  has  for  many 
years  been  filled  with  students  in  regular  standing.' 

The  calendar  for  1879-80  announced  the  discontinuance  of  the 
academic  or  preparatory  department.  Like  Vassar,  Wellesley  had 
felt  the  inhibiting  effect  of  preparatory  students  upon  her  collegiate 
progress,  and  like  Yassar,  as  soon  as  preparatory  schools  had  been 
established  which  could  serve  as  feeders,  she  closed  the  department. 
That  she  was  able  to  do  this  eight  years  earlier  than  Yassar  points 
probably  to  thriving  finances  and  perhaps  to  a  little  better  business 
policy  in  establishing  schools.  The  names  of  several  are  recom- 
mended by  the  college,  and  one  which  was  established  by  a  former 
Wellesley  teacher  has  its  circular  appended  to  the  catalogue. 

The  report  of  the  Teachers'  Registry  for  1891  notes  cannily  that 
out  of  166  young  women  who  were  seeking  positions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  are  now  placed,  73  have  found  their  work  in  schools 
preparatory  to  the  college.  This  fact  alone  demonstrates  the  useful- 
ness of  the  registry.' 

The  trustees  decided  in  1879  to  admit  students  on  certificate.  Two 
years  before  Yassar  had  admitted  on  certification,  and  colleges  in 
general  were  adopting  that  method. 

With  the  resignation  of  Wellesley's  first  president,  Miss  Howard, 
and  the  appointment  of  Alice  Freeman  in  1881,  the  curriculum  was 
reorganized  by  simplifying  and  standardizing  the  courses  of  study. 
The  courses  were  called  classical  and  scientific,  although  courses  for 
honors  might  be  elected  by  students  of  superior  scholarship.  In  1870 
Yassar  after  a  three  years'  trial  had  given  up  the  division  of  courses 
into  classical  and  scientific,  but  Wellesley  continued  it  until  1893, 
when  a  single  course  was  offered  for  B.  A.  and  the  degree  of  B,  S. 
was  discontinued. 


1  Calendar  for  1878-79. 

»  Converse :  The  Story  of  Wellealey,  p.  55. 

«The  Presideut'B  Beport,  1892,  p.  17. 
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It  would  be  neither  fair  nor  significant  to  compare  the  classical- 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  curricula  of  the  two  colleges,  Wellesley 
and  Vassar^  since  in  the  early  years  when  it  was  offered  at  Vassar 
the  curriculum  of  all  colleges  was  narrower  and  more  restricted  as 
to  elective&  The  two  tables,  nevertheless,  show  much  in  common, 
except  that  Yassar  made  Latin  or  Greek  a  fundamental  requirement 
of  all  students,  as  she  does  now.  The  parallel  columns  following 
show  the  subjects  which  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  of  Welles- 
ley  had^in  common  and  the  subjects  by  which  they  were  differentiated. 


FBESHMAN. 


ClassicaL 


Mathematics. 

History. 

English  literature. 

EiSsay  writing. 

Drawing. 

French  ( elective). 

CSerman. 

Latin. 

Greek. 


Sdentiflc. 


Mathematica 

History. 

English  literature. 

Essay  writing. 

Drawing. 

French  (required). 

German* 

Chemistry. 


80PHOKOBX. 


Mathematics  (elective). 

History. 

ESngllsh  literature. 

Kssay  writing. 

French. 

Cterman. 

Latin. 

Greek. 


Mathematics  (required). 

History. 

English  history. 

Elssay  writing. 

French. 

Grerman. 

Mineralogy,  crystalography,  lithology, 

geology. 
Qualitative  analysis  (elective). 
Botany  (elective). 


JUNIOB. 


Mathematics  (elective). 

History. 

English  literature. 

Essay  writing. 

French  (elective). 

German. 

Physics. 

Logic 

Botany  (elective).    , 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mineralogy,    llthology,    and    geology 

(elective). 
Qualitative  analysis  (elective). 


Mathematics  (elective). 

History. 

English  literature 

Essay  writing. 

B'rench  (elective). 

German. 

Physics. 

Logic. 

Botany  (elective). 

Advanced  chemistry. 

Geology. 

Astronomy. 
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SENIOR. 


Scientific. 


Mathematics  ( elective ) . 

History. 

Ekiglish  literature. 

Essay  writing. 

French  (elective). 

German  (elective). 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

Botany     required    unless    previously 

studied. 
Mathematical  astronomy  (elective). 


Classical. 

Mathematics  ( elective ) . 

History. 

English  literature. 

Essay  writing. 

French  (elective). 

German  (elective). 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

Botany  (elective). 

Latin  (elective). 

Greek  (elective). 

Astronomy  (elective). 

Geology  (elective). 

Chemistry  (elective). 

Physics  (elective). 

Mineralogy  (elective). 

Llthology  (elective). 

This  arrangement,  with  the  addition  of  many  electives  and  the 
reorganization  of  Bible  study,  continued  for  ten  years. 

Until  1882  Bible  study  had  been  conducted  in  daily  classes,  but 
the  work  had  not  the  dignity  of  a  regular  course  nor  was  it  subject 
to  examination.  In  the  courses  of  study  for  1883-84  the  Bible  was 
made  a  required  subject  of  all  four  classes  in  both  classical  and 
scientific  divisions.  Greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  Bible  study  at 
Wellesley  than  at  Vassar,  where  it  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum  only  in  1899  and  then  through  courses  open  to  election 
by  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  statutes  of  Wellesley  as  printed  in  1885  stated  that: 

The  College  was  founded  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  the  Lord 
Tesus  Christ,  In  and  by  the  education  and  culture  of  women. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  It  Is  required  that  every  Trustee, 
Teacher,  and  Officer,  shaU  be  a  member  of  an  evangelical  church,  and  that 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  pursued  by  every  student  throughout 
the  entire  college  course  uader  the  direction  of  the  Faculty.* 

Later  the  religious  requirements  for  teachers  were  altered,  and 
Bible  study  was  first  reduced  to  three  years  and  then  in  1912  amended 
to  extend  over  the  second  and  third  years  with  opportunities  for 
elective  studies  in  the  same  during  the  fourth  year.  Here  as  in 
many  other  ways  the  strongly  religious  character  of  the  founder 
made  itself  felt  both  before  and  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1881. 

Many  new  electives  came  into  the  curriculum  in  1883-84.  The 
zoological  laboratory  was  opened  and  lectures  on  physiology  and 
hygiene  were  given  for  the  first  time  to  freshmen,  a  custom  which  is 


»  Converse :  The  Story  of  Wellesley,  p.  122. 
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still  oontinued,  though  long  since  separated  from  the  zoology  de- 
partment.   Italian,  Spanish,  and  political  science  were  introduced, 
all  antedating  the  appearance  of  these  studies  in  Vassar. 
In  1887-88  the  following  announcement  appeared : 

A  course  will  be  given  In  1887-S8  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  with 
reference  to  the  theories  of  Pestalozzl,  Dlesterweg,  and  Froebel.  Special 
consideration  will  be  had  to  such  common-school  subjects  as  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  animals,  and  plants.  There  wlU  also  be  discussion  of  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  specific  subjects  to  students  of  the  high-school 
grade.  Lessons  given  by  members  of  the  class  will  be  criticized  by  classmates 
and  Instructor.^ 

This  course  developed  the  next  year  into  "  pedagogics  and  didactics 
theoretical,  practical,  and  historical,"  and  the  department  continued 
to  grow  and  to  hold  a  strong  place  in  the  curriculum.  Eleven 
years  later  Vassar  gave  its  first  course  in  educational  psychology, 
following  it  the  next  year  with  regular  education  courses. 

In  1891-92  a  department  of  domestic  science  was  founded.  The 
president's  report  of  the  next  year  said :  "  The  experiment  no  longer 
presents  the  element  of  doubt  which  even  its  most  sanguine  friends 
recognized  at  the  outset.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  has  been  covered, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  has  been  devoted  to  sanitation  and 
nutrition,  with  classroom  and  laboratory  work,  special  investigation, 
written  essays,  and  visits  of  inspection."  *  The  report  for  1893,  how- 
ever, regretfully  stated  that  the  instructor  had  resigned  and  that 
^  the  women  able  to  conduct  a  course  in  domestic  science  are  so  few 
that  the  vacancy  caused  by  this  resignation  could  not  be  filled."* 
Though  women  able  to  conduct  courses  in  domestic  science  appeared 
later,  Wellesley  never  undertook  the  experiment  again. 

In  May,  1894,  the  academic  council  voted  "  that  the  council  respect- 
fully make  known  to  the  trustees  that  in  their  opinion,  domestic 
work  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  college,  and  should 
as  soon  as  possible  be  done  away  with."  *  The  trustees,  finding  that 
the  fees  for  1896-97  had  to  be  raised,  decided  that  from  that  date 
domestic  work  should  no  longer  be  required  of  any  student.  "  Thus," 
said  the  president,  "for  financial  reasons  the  measure  has  been 
adopted,  which  was  originally  urged  in  the  interest  of  academic 
advancement." "  And  thus  disappeared  from  Wellesley  all  but  purely 
cultural  work. 

President  Shafer's  annual  report  of  1893  announced  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  "  new  curriculum,^  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
curriculum,  and  indicated  its  important  features.     The  scientific 

»  Calendar,  1887.  «  Ibid.,  1896.  p.  7. 

*  President's  Rept,  1892,  p.  18.  "Ibid.,  1895,  p.  8. 

•Ibid.,  1898,  p.  6. 
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course  was  discontinued,  and  a  single  course  leading  to  the  B.  A. 
substituted.  The  President  stated :  "  We  cease  to  confer  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  for  a  course  not  essentially  scientific  under  existintg  condi- 
tions, and  we  offer  a  course  broad  and  strong  containing,  as  we  be- 
lieve, all  the  elements  educational  and  disciplinary,  which  should 
pertain  to  a  course  in  the  liberal  arts.''  * 

The  new  curriculum  aimed  to  offer  "  the  widest  election  consistent 
(1)  with  the  completion  of  certain  subjects  which  we  deem  essential 
to  all  culture;  and  (2)  with  the  continuous  study  of  one  or  two  sub- 
jects for  the  sake  of  mental  discipline  and  the  breadth  of  view  which 
belong  to  advanced  attainment."  ^ 

The  subjects  which  were  required  as  essential  to  all  culture  and  for 
mental  discipline  and  breadth  of  view  were  as  follows: 

Bible 4  hours. 

English  composition 3  hours. 

Physiology  and  hygiene Ihour. 

Mathematics 4  hours. 

Natural    science 4  hours. 

(If  taken  later  than  freshman  year,  3  hours.) 

Natural  science 3  hours. 

(Unless  presented  for  admission.) 

Language • 4  hours. 

PhUosophy 3  hours. 


26  hours. 


Two  appointments  in  elocution  reqiured  throughout  sophomore  year. 


The  remaining  hours  of  the  59  required  for  a  degree  were  elective, 
but  the  required  arrangement  was:  (a)  Three  in  each  of  two  subjects, 
or  (b)  three  or  four  courses  in  one  subject  with  three  or  two  courses 
in  one  or  two  tributary  subjects. 

The  following  parallel  columns  show  the  subjects  required  at 
Vassar  and  at  Wellesley  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  reasons : 


Wellesley,    1893-94. 

English  composition 3  hours. 

Mathematics 4  hours. 

Language 4  hours. 

Physiology  and  hygiene Ihour. 

Philosophy 3  hours. 

Elocution  (2  appointments  in 
sophomore  year  until  1805) . 

Bihle 4  hours. 

Natural    science 4-7  hours. 


Vassar,  1893-94.* 

English 6  hours. 

Mathematics • 41  hours. 

Greek,  Carman,  French 6^  hours. 

Hygiene 1  hour. 

Psychology  and  ethics 3}  hours. 

Elocution )hour. 


30  hours. 


26  hours. 
1  President's  Kept  1893,  p.  4.  «  Vassar  Catalogue,  1898,  pp.  60,  61,  62. 
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Except  for  the  diflPerence  in  the  hours  required  a  close  similarity 
in  subjects  necessary  for  a  course  in  liberal  arts  exists  in  the  two 
colleges.  Wellesley  makes  Bible  and  natural  science  essential  and  it 
required  four  less  hours  of  its  studenta 

The  next  radical  innovation  at  Wellesley  was  the  incorporation 
in  1908-0  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  into  the  de- 
partment of  hygiene  and  physical  education  of  Wellesley  College.  A 
two-year  course  for  special  students  was  offered  by  the  department 
and  the  opportunity  of  gymnasium  privileges  for  all  students  of  the 
college.  At  present,  by  taking  five  years  for  the  work,  the  Wellesley 
student  may  obtain  the  degree  B.  A.  from  the  college  and  the  cer- 
tificate from  the  department. 

Further  discussion  of  the  Wellesley  curriculum  will  be  presented 
in  the  chapter  on  the  comparison  of  the  modern  curricula. 

EliECnVES  AT  VASSAR  AND  WELLE8I«BT. 

Since  1828  officers  of  colleges  for  men  have  been  discussing  and 
disagreeing  about  the  wisdom  of  the  elective  system.  In  1825  the 
University  of  Virginia  opened  with  a  complete  elective  course. 
From  then  until  the  beginning  of  President  Eliot's  administration 
in  1869,  Harvard  College  vacillated  and  shifted,  its  curriculum  grad- 
ually becoming  a  little  more  elastic  as  the  elective  system  gpew  in 
favor.  President  Eliot  in  the  next  40  years  led  the  movement  for 
the  elective  system,  and  Harvard  became  its  leading  exponent. 

Yale,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  conservative  stand  against  the 
elective  system,  and  the  smaller  colleges  fell  in  behind  one  or  the 
other  of  the  leaders.  When  Vassar  was^  founded  in  1865  the  elective 
system  was  not  systematized  enough  to  deserve  the  name.  Ten  years 
later,  when  Wellesley  formed  its  curriculum,  the  elective  plan  was 
well  formulated  and  in  working  order  at  least  at  Harvard.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  though  Noah  Porter,  the  president  of  con- 
servative Yale,  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  Wellesley, 
his  connection  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  in  discouraging  Wellesley 
from  offering  at  least  a  fair  number  of  electives.  The  calendar  of 
1877-78  speaks  in  no  undecided  terms  of  the  value  of  electives : 

The  leading  spirit  in  WeUesley  College  is  to  educate  learned  and  useful 
teachers,  and  this  is  kept  in  view  throughout  all  the  courses  of  study  and  in 
all  the  methods  of  instruction.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
many  different  courses  of  study,  as  well  as  opportunities  of  varying  these 
courses  by  means  of  elective  studies. 

In  describing  the  general  college  course  it  goes  on  to  say: 

It  may  be  widely  varied  by  the  Introduction  of  elective  studies,  so  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  individual  students  and  give  them  tpecial  trainiag  and 
education.  "" 
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The  college,  however,  believes  in  limitation  to  selection  and  makes 
it  clear  that  the  student  ^^  can  not  be  allowed  to  take  elective  studies 
from  caprice,  or  because  they  are  easy  " ;  hence  the  choice  must  be 
subjected  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

Vassar's  first  plan,  akeady  mentioned  as  oflFered  by  President 
Jewett,  was  elective  throughout.  "The  student  selects  whichever 
of  these  courses  or  studies  her  talents,  tastes,  inclinations,  pecuniary 
circumstances,  or  objects  in  life  may  lead  her  to  prefer."  After  die 
had  received  a  specified  number  of  testimonials  she  was  to  be  grad- 
uated from  the  university.  Small  wonder  a  scheme  as  radical  as 
this  was  dismissed.  With  the  superficial  and  inadequate  preparation 
of  the  girls  of  that  day,  a  nearly  insuperable  obstacle  was  oflFered  to 
any  free  elective  system.  Electives  were  later  oflfered  guardedly, 
and  only  when  good  preparatory  schools  were  established  were  the 
college  students  considered  capable  of  wise  choice  of  studies.  Even 
now  Vassar  keeps  a  firm  hand  on  the  course  of  study  until  the  middle 
of  the  sophomore  year.  "  The  students  are  presumed  by  this  time 
to  have  laid  a  good  disciplinary  foundation,  and  to  be  able  to  make 
an  intelligent  choice,  with  reference  to  their  special  tastes,  aptitudes, 
and  objects  in  life,"  always,  however,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
faculty. 

The  subjects  required  for  a  degree  of  B.  A.  at  Vassar  have  changed 
but  little  during  the  history  of  the  college;  The  number  of  hours 
allotted  to  the  diflferent  prescribed  studies  has  shifted  somewhat. 
The  language  requirements  until  1903-4:  were  Latin  and  a  choice  of 
Greek,  German,  or  French.  From  then  until  the  present,  Greek  has 
been  a  permitted  alternative  of  Latin,  and  French  of  German.  The 
other  subjects  which  have  been  usually  required  are  English  and 
mathematics. 

After  the  first  five  years  of  experimentation,  the  work  prescribed 
for  an  A.  B.  fell  into  definitely  settled  lines.  In  1872-73  all  studies 
were  prescribed  to  the  middle  of  the  sophomore  year.  Both  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  were  required  to  study  Latin,  mathematics, 
English,  and  a  choice  of  Greek,  German,  or  French.  Freshmen  heard 
lectures  on  hygiene  and  sophomores  lectures  on  ancient  history.  In 
1874r-75  the  freshmen  were  required  in  addition  to  take  a  course  in 
natural  history  based  on  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany. 

Except  for  the  addition  of  elocution  the  subjects  required  remained 
practically  the  same  for  the  next  seven  years.  The  content  of  the 
work  naturally  changed  in  the  general  development  of  college  stand- 
ards. Three  electives  after  the  middle  of  the  sophomore  year  were 
permitted.  In  1872  the  subjects  among  which  the  student  was  free 
to  choose  were  of  course  limited.    The  classics,  modem  languages 
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(French,  Oennan,  and  English),  mathematics,  natural  history, 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  chemistry  offered  not  more  than  one 
course  each  during  the  year.  From  1881  to  1886  English  composition 
was  required  of  the  juniors. 

In  1886  the  revised  curriculum  went  into  effect.  The  catalogue 
states  that  ^'  experience  demonstrated  the  need  of  much  careful  com- 
pulsory, work  as  a  preparation  for  free  choice,"  and  goes  on  to  pre- 
scribe certain  studies  throughout  the  first  two  years.  For  the  first 
time  the  catalogue  definitely  announced  the  number  of  hours  required 
for  each  subject.    The  list  of  subjects  was  practically  the  same. 

FOR  FRESHMEN. 

Latin 4  hoars.  Natural  history 2  honrs. 

Greek 1  English 2  hours. 

Qerman >  4  hours.  Physiology 1  semester. 

BYench J  Drawing 1  semester. 

Mathematics 8  hours.  Elocution 1  semester. 

FOB  SOPHOKOBB8. 

Flrat  Second 

Bemester.  semester.^ 

L^tin 8  hours.  2  hours. 

Greek 

German  > 8  hours.  2  hours. 

French 

Mathematics 8  hours. 

English 8  houra  8  hours. 

History 8  hours. 

The  junior  year  was  entirely  free  of  requirements^  and  in  the 
senior  year  only  four  hours  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  were 
required.  By  that  time  the  niunber  of  electives  had  increased  some- 
what, permitting  the  student  a  wider  choice.  Sophomores,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  prescribed  studies,  had  a  choice  of  six  electives :  Mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  chemistry,  history,  Latin,  and  astronomy. 
The  juniors  might  choose  in  the  first  semester  from  12  electives,  in 
the  second  from  14;  and  the  seniors  from  13  in  the  first  and  from 
10  in  the  second  semester.  Including  the  lectures  on  art  open  to 
all  classes,  56  electives  in  semester  and  year  courses  were  offered  in 
1886-87. 

The  requirement  of  natural  history  for  freshmen  was  discontinued 
in  1889-90,  and  the  English  requirement  was  increased  to  three  hours. 
Except  these  changes  and  the  dropping  of  elocution  and  drawing, 
the  prescribed  work  remained  practically  the  same  until  1895-96, 
when  a  radical  change  was  made  in  sophomore  requirements  by  the 
substitution  of  science  for  the  classics.  The  work  was  no  longer 
entirely  required  for  the  first  semester  but  throughout  the  entire 
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year  three  hours  each  of  English  history  and  physics  or  chemistry 
were  prescribed.  For  seniors  a  three-hour  course  in  psychology  was 
required  in  the  second  semester  and  a  full  year  course  of  three  hours 
in  ethics. 

In  1903-4  the  prescribed  work  took  the  shape  in  which  it  has 
remained  to  the  present.  The  following  courses  of  three  hours  each 
were  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree : 

English Freshman  year. 

Mathematics Fresliman  year. 

Latin  or  Greek Freshman  year. 

1  modem  language Freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

History Freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

Physics  or  chemistry Freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

Philosophy  or  psychology Junior  year,  1  semester. 

Ethics Senior  year,  1  semester. 

Except  that  juniors  no  longer  have  a  choice  between  philosophy 
and  psychology,  but  are  limited  to  philoisophy,  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  remain  the  same  in  1915-16. 

The  number  of  electives  offered  by  the  college  has  increased  rap- 
idly and  steadily  with  the  development  of  the  curriculum,  as  the 
following  table  shows : 

1900-1901—182  electives  offered  in  coUege. 
1905-190^—202  electives  offered  in  college. 
1910-1911—225  electives  offered  hi  college. 
1914r-1915 — ^244  electives  offered  in  college. 

In  1895-96,  under  the  department  of  philosophy,  a  subheading  of 
"  Courses  in  Education  and  Teaching"  appeared,  offering  two  courses 
in  pedagogy.  Four  years  later  a  separate  department  of  education 
was  created,  and  the  number  of  courses  was  increased  to  six.  The  de- 
partment has  grown  steadily  until,  in  1915-16,  it  offers  13  courses,  7 
of  which  are  seminary  courses. 

In  1896-97  the  department  of  Slavic  languages  opened  with  a 
course  in  Russian.  The  same  year  mineralogy  and  petragraphy  were 
introduced. 

In  1898-99  Scandinavian  literature  appeared  under  Germanic  lit- 
erature. In  1899-1900  the  staff  of  the  college  had  increased  to  108 
instructors,  who  were  offering  230  courses  and  half  courses. 

A  half  course  in  anatomy  and  physiology  was  added  in  1903,  and 
the  next  year  two  half  courses  in  the  study  of  Celtic. 

ELECTIVES  AT  VASSAR. 

1867— Freshmen  and  sophomore  years  prescribed.  3  electives  allowed  juniors 
and  seniors.    Postgraduate  year  to  take  up  omitted  studies. 

1870--3  electives  allowed  sophomores.  Juniors,  and  seniors. 

1872—8  electives  after  middle  of  sophomore  year.  This  scheme  maintained  to 
1886. 
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1886-87 — ^Freshmen :  Lectures  on  history  of  art,  elective  for  all  classes. 

Sophomore:   2d  semester.     5   prescribed   studies,   6   electives,   namely, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  chemistry,  history,  Latin,  astronomy. 
Junior :  All  elective.    1st  semester,  12  electives.   2d  semester,  14  electives. 
Senior:  All  elective  except  mental  and  moral  philosophy.    1st  semester, 
13  electives.    2d  semester,  10  electives. 
Two  languages,  one  of  which  shall  be  Latin,  must  be  studied  through- 
out prescribed  course.     Second  language   may   be    Greek,    German,    or 
French. 
56  electives  offered  in  college  in  semester  and  year  courses. 
1895-96 — ^Freshmen  year  prescribed. 

Sophomore:  1st  semester.    8  required,  11  electives.    2d  semester,  8  re- 
quired, 12  electives. 
Junior:  1st  semester.     All   elective,  25  electives.     2d  semester.     Psy- 
chology required,  25  electives. 
Senior:  1st  semester.     Psychology  required,  31  electives.    2d  semester. 
All  electives,  36  electives. 
147  electives  offered  in  college. 
1900-1901—182  electives  offered  in  college. 
1905-1906—202  electives  offered  in  college. 
1910-1911—225  electives  offered  In  college. 
1914-1915 — ^244  electives  offered  in  college. 
1900-1901 — Outline  of  courses  by  classes. 

Freshman  year:  Latin,  4  hours;  German,  French  or  Greek,  4  hours; 
English,  8  hours;  mathematics,  4  hours    (1st  semester,  mathematics, 
3  hours).      (Hygiene,  1  hour.) 
Sophomore  year:  English,  3  hours;  physics  or  chemistry,  8  hours;  his- 
tory, 3  hours ;  5  or  6  hours  elective. 
Junior  year :  1st  semester,  14  or  15  hours  elective.    2d  semester,  11  or  12 

hours  elective.    3  hours  psychology  required. 
Senior  year:  1st  semester.    3  hours  ethics  required.    All  rest  elective. 
1905-1906 — Outline  of  required  courses  by  classes. 

Freshman  year :  Latin  or  Greek,  8  hours ;  Ehigllsh,  8  hours ;  mathematics, 

3  hours. 
Sophomore  year  (or  Freshman) :  Modem  language,  8  hours;  history,  8 

hours;  physics  or  chemistry,  8  hours. 
Junior   year:  Philosophy,    1st   semester,    or   psychology,    2d    semester, 

3  hours. 
Senior  year :  Ethics.    1st  semester,  8  hours. 
Not  more  than  five  courses  may  be  carried  each  semester. 
The  required  courses  in  1910-11  are  the  same,  except  that  no  alternative 
is  offered  for  Junior  philosophy. 
The  required  courses  are  the  same  in  1914-1915. 

ELECTIVES  AT  WELLESLEY. 

1876. — Freshman  year  prescribed ;  choice  from  Greek,  German,  French.  Sopho- 
more year:  1  elective  required,  3  offered.  Junior  year:  2  electives 
required,  9  offered.    Senior  year:  2  electives  required,  9  offered. 

1877-78.r-Junior  year:  3  electives  required.    Senior  year:  3  electives  required. 

1879-8().— Sophomore  year:  3  electives  required.  Junior  year:  2  electives  re- 
quired.   Senior  year:  2  electives  required. 

41696**- 18 3 
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1885-84. — (Studies  counted  by  subjects 

Classical. 

Freshman  year:  Prescribed,  ftll. 

Sophomore  year:  Prescribed,  4; 
elective,  6. 

Junior  year :  Prescribed,  4 ;  elec- 
tive, 9. 

Senior  year :  Prescribed,  3 ;  elec- 
tive, 17. 

1888-89. 

Classical. 
Freshman  year:  Prescribed,  all. 
Sophomore  year:  Prescribed,  4; 

elective,  7. 
Junior  year :  Prescribed,  6 ;  elec- 
tive, 28. 
Senior  year :  Prescribed,  3 ;  elec- 
tive, 31. 

1894-95. — Outline  of  required  coursea 

Freshman  year :  Mathematics,  4 
hours ;  Bible,  1  hour ;  English, 
1  hour;  natural  science,  4 
hours  (or  in  sophomore  year, 
3  hours). 

Sophomore  year:  Physics,  1 
hour;  English,  1  hour;  Bible, 
1  hour. 


offered.)    ^ 

Scientific. 
Freshman  year:  Prescribed,  alL 
Sc^homore  year :  Prescribed,  alL 
Junior  year :  Prescribed,  4 ;  elec- 
tive, 10. 
Senior  year :  Prescribed,  3 ;  elec- 
tive, 16. 


Scientific. 

Freshman  year:  Prescribed,  alL 

Sophomore  year :  Prescribed,  4 ; 
elective,  10. 

Junior  year :  Prescribed,  6 ;  elec- 
tive, 20. 

Senior  year :  Prescribed,  3 ;  elec- 
tive, 27. 


Junior   year:    Bible,   2   hours; 

English,  1  hour ;  philosophy,  3 

hours. 
Senior  year:  A  natural  science 

here  or  in  Junior  yefer. 
Language  any  year. 
No  more  than  15  hours  a  week. 


186  courses  open  to  election. 

1900-1901.— Same  as  in  1894r-95,  except  that  the  English  requirement— 4  honrfl. 

2  hours  In  freshman  year,  2  hours  in  sophomore. 

Electives  arranged   (a)  9  in  each  of  2  subjects  related  or  unrelated; 

(6)  9  in  one  subject,  with  9  divided  between  2  tributary  subjects; 

(c)  12  in  one  subject,  with  6  in  tributary  subject;    (d)  12  In  one 

subject,  with  6  divided  between  2  tributary  subjects. 
168  courses  open  to  election.     (Many  not  given  that  year.) 
1905-6. — 194  courses  open  to  election. 
1910-11. — ^217  courses  open  to  election. 
1915-16. — ^245  courses  open  to  election. 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

The  history  of  the  conception  and  growth  of  Radcliffe  College  is 
fundamentally  different  from  that  of  Vassar  or  Wellesley.  It 
boasts  no  founder,  no  endowments,  no  early  equipment  of  buildings 
and  grounds.  Radcliffe  might  be  said  to  have  begun  existence  as  a 
thing  of  ideas  without  much  corporeal  embodiment.  For  a  number 
of  years  that  material  embodiment  was  too  cramped  and  meager  to 
offer  to  the  prospective  student  anything  but  purely  mental  in- 
ducement. Even  now  the  college  numbers  only  about  half  the 
students  of  Wellesley  or  Vassar. 
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fiadcliffe  College  represents  an  entirely  new  movement  in  the 
education  of  women.  The  plan  is  more  closely  comparable  with 
Girton  and  Newnham  than  with  Vassar  or  Wellesley.  In  1868, 
Cambridge  University  in  England  established  examinations  for 
women,  and  soon  after,  Girton  College  was  opened  near  Cambridge 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  women  instruction  by  the  university. 
It  had  acquired  a  building  of  its  own  by  1879,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  Eadcliffe'  it  was  well  established.  In  another  suburb 
near  Cambridge,  Newnham  Hall  had  been  established  by  tiie  ^'Asso- 
^  elation  for  promoting  the  higher  education  of  women,"  in  order  to 
provide  a  place  for  the  women  who  came  from  a  distance  to  attend 
a  series  of  lectures  arranged  by  the  university  in  connection  with  its 
examinations.  A  little  before  Eadcliffe's  beginnings,  Oxford  had 
extended  opportunities  for  instruction  to  women  through  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  and  Somerville  Hall.^  That  the  originators  of  Ead- 
cliffe  had  the  English  experiments  in  mind  is  borne  out  by  the 
last  paragraph  of  Mrs.  Agassiz's  report,  in  which  she  says: 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  this  new  departure  for  women,  our  ancestor 
and  namesake,  the  English  Cambridge,  has  given  us  an  example.  Newnham 
and  Girton  Ck)neges  have  been  for  years  firmly  established.  Their  graduates 
find  honorable  mention  in  the  records  of  Cambridge  scholarship  and  are  filling 
places  of  trust  in  the  higher  schools,  and,  I  believe,,  in  other  institutions  of 
learning  or  education.' 

Eadcliffe  College,  then,  seems  to  be  of  a  slightly  different  species 
from  either  of  the  two  colleges  already  considered.  Both  by  inheri- 
tance and  environment  it  is  differentiated  from  the  beginning.  ■ 

The  desirability  of  extending  the  opportunities  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  women  was  suggested  first  by  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  who  for 
years  was  head  of  the  Oilman  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Women 
had  already  been  admitted  to  semipublic  lectures  at  the  university 
and  to  the  summer  courses  in  chemistry  and  botany.  Like  Cam- 
bridge, England,  Harvard  had  provided  an  annual  examination  for 
women,  but  after  they  had  passed  it  the  college  did  no  more  for 
them. 

Prof.  Oreenough,  of  the  Latin  department  of  Harvard,  with  Profs. 
Child  and  Ooodwin,  had  become  interested  in  the  education  of  women 
by  the  rare  ability  shown  by  a  young  woman  to  whom  they  were 
privately  giving  college  work.*  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Oilman  pro- 
posed an  extension  of  the  work,  Prof.  Oreenough  was  ready  to  take 

^Warner,  Joseph.  Radcliffe  College.  Haryard  Gimduates'  Magaslne,  March,  1801, 
p.  332. 

*  Reported  by  Ladles  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Society  for  the  Collegiate  In- 
■tructlon  of  Women,  p.  10. 

*  Warner,  Joseph.  Badcliffe  College.  Harvard  Graduates'  Magatine,  March,  1894, 
p.  881. 
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up  the  suggestion,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  many  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  faculty. 
A  committee  on  arrangements  was  formed  of  Cambridge  ladies: 
Mrs.  Gilman,  Mrs.  Greenongh,  Miss  Horsford,  Miss  Longfellow,  Mrs. 
Josiah  P.  Cooke,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Aggasiz,  a  group  described  by  Mr. 
Gilman  as  ''  The  first  ladies  of  Harvard  Annex,  a  body  of  ladies  not 
exponents  of  any  course,  but  simply  persons  of  social  position  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  women."  In  February,  1879,  the  committee 
issued  a  circular  which  stated  that : 

The  ladles  whose  names  are  appended  below  are  authorized  to  say  that  a  nnm- 
ber  of  professors  and  other  instructors  In  Harvard  College  have  consented  to 
give  private  tuition  to  properly  qualified  young  women  who  desire  to  pursue 
advanced  studies  in  Cambridge.  Other  professors,  whose  occupations  prevent 
them  from  giving  such  tuition,  are  willing  to  assist  young  ladies  by  advice  and 
by  lectures.* 

This  and  later  circulars  made  clear  that  the  entrance  examinations 
were  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Harvard,  that  "  no  instruction  will  be 
provided  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  given  in  Harvard  College,"  and 
that  the  courses  would  be  identical  with  those  of  Harvard  College, 
though  fewer  in  number.  Thirty-seven  professors  and  instructors 
offered  courses,  among  them  many  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  the  university.*  Five  of  the  group  of  instructors  were  nominated 
as  advisory  board  and  were  made  responsible  for  the  courses  of  in- 
struction, examinations,  etc.,  thus  securing  from  the  beginning  the 
standard  of  scholarship. 

The  report  of  1888  explains  more  fully  why  women  wish  the  same 
curriculum  that  men  have. 

Women  seelcing  opportunities  for  the  higher  education  naturaUy  prefer  to 
find  them  at  an  Institution  which  is  allied,  at  least,  to  one  established  and 
carried  on  for  men,  because  they  thlnb:  that  there  they  will  be  In  the  line  of 
progress    *    *    *. 

Present  them  a  course  of  instruction  different  from  that  offered  to  men,  and 
they  do  not  eye  it  askance  because  they  think  It  Is  not  so  good,  but  because  It  Is 
probably  just  out  of  the  line  upon  which  progress  and  Improvement  are  to  be 
expected.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  thoughtful  women  have  less  confi- 
dence in  courses  of  Instruction  especially  pr^ared  for  them  than  they  have  In 
that  one  upon  which  the  wisdom  of  men  has  for  generations  been  working  and 
is  still  working. 

Furthermore,  Eadcliffe  believed  that  it  had  the  advantage  in  the 
way  in  which  its  curriculum  was  administered.    The  secretary  states: 

In  Smith  College  the  teaching  force  is  composed  of  men  and  women.  In  Welles- 
ley  College  the  teaching  is  done  by  women  only.  In  our  classes,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Instructors  are  men  only,  and  we  are  still  more  restricted  In  our 


^W&rner,  Joseph.     RadcUffe  College,     Harvard  Qraduates'   Magaslne,  March,   1S94, 
p.  882. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  838. 
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choice,  for  the  men  who  already  give  instruction  in  Harvard  College  are  the 
only  ones  from  whom  we  permit  ourselves  to  select  our  teachers/ 

Although  the  salaries  given  to  the  professors  were  inappreciable, 
the  college,  since  it  had  no  endowment,  needed  some  money.  Boston 
was  interested  in  the  experiment  and  at  once  supplied  money  enough 
to  carry  it  on  for  four  years.  A  few  rooms  rented  in  a  house  at  6 
Appian  Way  provided  a  place  where  the  instructors  could  meet  their 
classes,  and  27  students  began  their  work  there  in  September,  1879. 

The  courses  offered  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  which 
were  in  1879  prescribed  for  Harvard  freshmen.  Most  of  the  Radcliffe 
students  were  specials  and  many  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
advanced  work.  Only  three  began  the  regular  required  course.  The 
departments  of  study  opened  were:  *  Greek,  *  Latin,  *  German, 
*  French,  Sanskrit,  English,  philosophy,  political  economy,  history, 
music,  *  mathematics,  *  physics,  botany. 

The  departments  marked  with  a  star  were  prescribed  elementary 
courses  in  the  freshman  year  at  Harvard,  and  therefore  at  Badcliffe. 

The  second  year's  curriculum  offered:  Greek,  4  courses;  Latin,  6 
courses;  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology,  1  course;  English,  4 
courses ;  German,  5  courses ;  French,  4  courses ;  Italian  and  Spanish,  8 
courses ;  philosophy,  6  courses ;  political  economy,  2  courses ;  history, 
5  courses;  music,  8  courses;  mathematics,  5  courses;  physics,  4 
courses ;  mineralogy,  2  courses ;  natural  history  (geology,  1 ;  botany, 
2;  zoology,  2),  5  courses. 

Of  these  59  courses  the  secretary  reports  that  29  were  taught  to  42 
ladies.'  The  department  of  mineralogy  had  been  opened  to  replace 
chemistry,  which  could  not  be  given  because  of  lack  of  laboratory. 
Two  years  later  the  diflSculty  was  overcome,  and  the  department  of 
chemistry  started  in  1882.  In  1881  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philol- 
ogy became  a  separate  department,  and  the  fine  arts  and  astronomy 
were  added.  After  the  addition  of  Hebrew  in  1883,  and  some  volun- 
tary lectures  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  no  new  departments  were 
added  for  eight  years.  The  number  of  courses  in  that  time,  how- 
ever, increased  steadily  from  59  to  77,  and  the  number  of  instructors 
from  87  to  65. 

At  Sadcliffe  the  curriculum  was  kept  in  advance  of  the  demand 
upon  it.  The  explanation  is  given  in  the  regents'  annual  report  of 
1894. 

When  this  very  faU  Hst  was  made  and  pubUshed,  it  was  with  knowledge  that 
but  few  could  be  found  able  or  could  make  It  convenient  with,  such  short  notice 
to  enter  upon  the  work  the  first  year,  but  it  was  considered  wise  to  present  it 

^Report  of  the  Secretary.     Twelfth  year,  1891. 

*  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instmction  of  Women.  Report  of  flrst  year.  Arthur  Oil- 
man, secretary.     P.  15. 
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entire  In  the  hope  that  many,  seeing  that  such  adranced  work  is  offered  here, 
might  prepare  themselves  to  share  it  in  the  fature,  if  it  should  not  prove  poen 
Bible  to  do  so  at  once.* 

The  catalogue  early  stated  that  '^  the  managers  reserve  the  right  to 
withdraw  any  course  not  taken  by  three  persons."*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  course  in  astronomy  won  a  place  in  the  curriculum  through 
the  persistence  of  one  student  in  1881.  In  the  fifth  report,  1884,  the 
committee  states  that  it ''  prefers  to  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  as 
often  as  possible,  because  it  is  the  most  advanced  students  who  give 
character  to  the  classes  and  the  institution."  Even  in  the  1914  report 
of  the  president  and  treasurer,  47  courses  were  noted  as  having  beea 
given  to  less  tiian  three  students  in  a  class.  In  her  curriculum,  Bad- 
cliife  has  from  the  beginning  been  generous  in  her  response  to  the 
intellectual  demands  of  her  students. 

During  the  third  year,  the  "  managers  "  obtained  a  charter  under 
the  seal  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  legal  name,  '^  The  Society 
for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women,"  a  name  which  was  seldcmi 
used,  however,  as  by  this  time  the  title  "  Harvard  Annex  "  had  the 
sanction  of  usage.  The  charter  announced  the  aim  of  the  organizaT 
tion,  ^  to  promote  the  education  of  women  with  the  assistance  of  the 
instructors  of  Harvard  University."* 

Under  the  heading,  ''The  Society  not  creating,  but  satisfying  a 
demand,"  the  secretary's  report  makes  a  statement  of  the  aims 
of  the  society.  The  emphasis  on  the  value  of  education  per  se  strikes 
a  note  a  little  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Vassar  or  Mr.  Durant* 

Mrs.  Agassiz,  in  her  report,  remarks: 

Were  every  facility  offered  them,  however,  we  hardly  suppose'  that  women 
would  ever  look  upon  a  college  course  of  study  subsequent  to  their  school  life 
as  an  inevitable  or  even  necessary  part  of  their  education ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
would  seem  to  any  of  us  desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  But  this  being  granted, 
there  still  remain  quite  enough  for  whom  such  a  completion  of  their  early  train- 
ing is  important  in  view  of  their  occupation  as  teachers,  and  if  there  are  others 
who  ask  tt  purely  for  its  own  sake,  we  surely  should  not  deny  them. 

^Regents'  Annual  Report,  1804,  p.  16. 

'Conrtes  of  Study,  1882-88. 

*  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction 
of  Women.       Third  year,  p.  3. 

'  *'  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  society  to  stimulate  a  demand  for  the  education  that  it 
offers.  Its  directors  have  never  held  the  doctrine  that  It  is  the  duty  of  every  young 
woman  to  pass  through  a  regular  course  of  study  such  as  is  represented  by  the  four 
years'  course  of  the  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  In  college.  It  is  their  wish 
simply  to  offer  women  advantage  for  this  highest  instruction  and  to  admit  to  the 
privUeges  of  the  society  anyone  who  may  actually  need  them. 

"  The  teachers  of  America  are  to  a  large  degree  women,  and  it  Is  desirable  that  aU 
women  who  select  this  profession  should  be  as  weU  prepared  to  perform  Its  duties  as  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work.  But  It  is  not  teachers  only  who  wish  the  highest 
cultivation  of  the  mental  powers.  Many  women  study  with  us  for  the  sake  of  the  gen- 
eral addition  to  their  knowledge.  It  is  not  demanded  that  every  man  who  takes  a 
collegiate  course  shall  become  a  teacher,  and  more  must  not  be  expected  of  women,*' 
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In  1894  she  writes  of  the  purpose  with  which  the  college  started  as 
that  "  of  making  a  large  and  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of 
women  according  to  their  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  according  also  to 
their  necessities,  should  it  be  needful  for  them  to  use  their  education 
as  a  means  of  support."  ^  The  estimate  which  Radcliffe  has  had  of 
special  students  has  been  different  from  that  of  the  other  colleges  for 
women.  Their  admission  has,  as  the  other  colleges  feared,  inevitably 
acted  on  the  curriculum,  but  apparently  not  in  the  manner  conven- 
tionally expected.    One  report  states : 

The  special  students  have  among  us  an  unusual  importance,  because  they  rep- 
resent investigators,  sometimes  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  who  come 
to  us  with  a  strong  purpose  which  contact  with  the  world  and  a  struggle  for 
self-support  ^ve  intensified  to  an  extent  that  the  ordinary  undergraduate  has 
no  conception  of.  These  women  when  they  leave  us  carry  our  methods  and  prin- 
ciples into  immediate  action,  applying  them  with  energy,  and  with  an  efficiency 
which  the  graduate  from  a  four  years*  course  can  obtain  only  after  years  of 
labor.* 

After  its  charter,  the  next  important  acquisition  of  the  college  was 
a  place  in  which  it  might  be  more  comfortably  housed.  In  1885  Fay 
House,  on  Garden  Street,  was  purchased,  and  the  idea  of  the  college 
for  the  first  time  took  on  corporeal  embodiment.  Laboratories  and 
lecture  rooms  in  which  the  instructors  could  actually  leave  material 
for  their  students  provided  an  equipment  by  no  means  equal  to  that 
of  Harvard,  but  at  least  supplying  the  students  with  the  conveniences 
generally  supposed  to  be  essential  to  an  education. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  number  of  courses  remained  about  the 
same,  in  the  neighborhood  of  58.  The  report  of  the  secretary  for  the 
third  year  announces  under,  "Courses  offered  but  not  taken:" 

It  appears  that  28  courses  were  given  during  the  year,  and  that  27  off^ed 
were  not  given.  This  shows  that  the  courses  offered  are  for  the  present  be- 
yond the  immediate  demand  for  any  one  year,  but,  as  the  demand  varies  from 
year  to  year,  with  the  progress  of  the  different  classes  and  the  differing  tastes 
and  needs  of  the  students,  the  list  of  electives  can  not  be  curtailed  to  advan- 
tage.* 

Up  to  1894,  the  governing  board  at  Harvard  had  not  officially 
recognized  the  college,  though  the  body  of  instructors  connected  with 
it  included  many  of  the  older  and  more  influential  men  of  the  uni- 
versity. On  December  6, 1898,  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  by 
unanimous  vote  gave  its  consent  to  an  arrangement  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instructicm  of 
Women,*  assuming  definite  and  official  relations  with  the  work.    In 

1  Beport  of  president,  1894,  p.  9. 

*  Report  of  iccretary,  1888. 

*  Beport  of  secretary,  third  year,  1882. 

*  **  Voted,  That  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  name  of  this  corporation  [The  Sodaly  for 
the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women]  to  Radcliffe  College,  and  that  proper  le^  ■ "'  ■■■ 
be  taken  to  effect  that  change." 
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March,  1894,  an  act  was  signed  by  the  governor  which  allowed  **  the 
younger  institution  to  enter  upon  the  heritage  of  the  traditions  and 
opportunities  which  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  older  insti- 
tution to  attain  during  its  long  history.''  ^ 

By  this  time  the  quality  of  the  work  at  Radcliffe  was  well  estab- 
lished.   Says  Joseph  Warner : 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  grade  of  mndergraduate  work  of  the  annex 
is  that  of  Harvard  College,  which  is  decidedly  In  advance  of  that  of  almost 
every  other  college,  whether  of  men  or  women,  in  this  country.  At  least 
the  entire  work  now  done  in  the  senior  year  at  the  annex  would  be  graduate 
work  in  any  American  college  to  which  women  are  now  admitted,  and  any 
woman  whose  proficiency  is  fixed  by  the  A.  R  degree  of  one  of  those  coUeges 
most  take  an  entire  year  of  work  in  the  annex  before  being  qualified  for  its 
final  certificate.*  * 

Except  for  the  introduction  of  comparative  literature  in  1892, 
and  of  economics  to  replace  political  economy,  in  1893,  no  new  de- 
partments had  been  added  since  1883.  In  this  one  year,  then, 
1894-96,  by  the  new  classification  of  courses,  and  by  actual  addition, 
seven  new  departments  appeared  in  the  catalo^e. 

Wi^h  the  declared  connection  with  the  university  in  1894,  the 
number  of  electives  was  increased.  The  following  table  compares 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  different  departments  as  given  in 
1893-94,  and  as  offered  for  1894-96 : » 


Dapartments. 


Semetlo  languages  and  histoiy 

I^o-Iranian  langoages 

Classical  philology 

English. ;.....!?. 

Oarman. 

Qennan  philology 

Franoh 

Italian 

Spanish 

Romanoe  philology 

Comparative  Utefature 

Philosophy 

History 

Oovemment  and  law 

Economics 

The  line  arts 

Music 

Mathematios 

Physios 

Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Oeoloffy 

Amenoan  archeology  and  ethnology. 


Total. 


1893-M 


3 

1} 
13 
14 

7 


7 
2 
1 

,» 

I 

2 
4 

16 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 


111} 


1804-05 


'2t 

IS 

1 

t 

9 
3 
2 
3 

2 

lOk 
15 

6 


i 

2 
5 
4 

Bk 
8 
1 


166 


^  Badcliffe  College.    The  Regent*B  Annual  Beport,  1894,  p.  15. 

>  Warner,  Joseph  B.     Radcliffe  College.     Harvard  Graduatea*  Magazine,  March,  1894, 
p.  888. 
*  Report  of  Regents,  1894,  p.  10. 
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In  the  preceding  tabulation,  the  new  classification  of  courses  was 
followed.  The  reclassified  and  new  departments  are:  Semetic  lan- 
guage and  history;  Indo-Iranian  language;  classical  philology; 
Bomance  philology ;  government  and  law ;  American  archeology  and 
ethnology ;  botany ;  zoology ;  and  geology.  The  last  three  were  form- 
erly grouped  as  natural  history. 

In  1896-96,  under  the  department  of  philosophy,  a  subheading  of 
"Courses  in  education  and  teaching"  appeared,  offering  two  courses 
in  pedagogy.  Four  years  later  a  separate  department  of  education 
was  created,  and  the  number  of  courses  was  increased  to  six.  The 
department  developed  steadily  until  in  1916-16  it  offered  13  courses, 
seven  of  which  were  seminary  courses. 

In  1896-97  the  department  of  Slavic  languages  opened  with  a 
course  in  Russian.  The  same  year  mineralogy  and  petrography 
were  introduced. . 

In  1898-99  Scandinavian  literature  appeared  under  Germanic 
literature.  In  1899-1900,  the  staff  of  the  college  had  increased  to  108 
instructors  who  were  offering  230  courses  and  half  courses. 

A  half  course  in  anatomy  and  physiology  was  added  in  1903,  and 
the  department  of  anthropology  replaced  that  of  American  arche- 
ology and  ethnology. 

In  1904  two  half  courses  in  the  study  of  Celtic  were  given.         » 

In  1906  the  department  of  social  ethics  was  opened. 

Classical  archeology  under  the  division  "  the  classics "  was  intro- 
duced in  1909. 

In  1912-13  the  general  introductory  course  to  the  sciences,  called 
the  history  of  science,  was  opened 

Psychology  is  first  noted  as  a  division  apart  from  philosophy  in 
1913-14. 

The  history  of  the  elective  system  at  Radcliffe  is  that  of  Harvard. 
Sometimes  a  change  was  not  adopted  at  Radcliffe  until  it  had  been 
enforced  at  Harvard,  but  the  two  have  been  practically  parallel  in 
requirements. 

When  Radcliffe  was  established,  courses  in  the  following  depart- 
ments were  marked  with  stars  in  the  catalogue,  indicating  which 
were  required  in  the  freshman  year  at  Harvard  College,  namely, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  mathematics,  and  physics.*  At  that 
time  in  Harvard,  the  junior  year  was  free  from  w  prescribed  work 
except  themes,  and  the  sophomore  year  from  alPSxfefept  rhetoric  and 
themes.'  "^^♦^'^ 

In  1881-82  at  Harvard,  the  distinction  was  THSIf'f)elween  graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses.    It  had  already  dis^peared  among  the 

*  Coarse  of  Study,  1881-82. 

'Foster,  WUliam  T.    Administratioii  of  College  Curriculum,  p.  8M. 
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electives  formerly  listed  as  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore  studies.^ 
No  mention  is  made  of  this  change  in  the  Badcliffe  documents. 

The  year  188^-84  marked  the  extension  of  the  elective  system  to 
the  freshman  year  at  Harvard,  by  dropping  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  from  the  prescribed  course.  The  seven  hours  pre- 
scribed for  freshmen  were  divided  as  follows:  Rhetoric  and 
English  composition,  3  hours ;  German  or  French,  3  hours ;  chemistry 
and  physics  (lectures),  1  hour.^  The  first  formal  notice  taken  of  this 
change  by  Eadcliffe  appeared  in  the  Course  of  Study  of  1886-87. 

In  1889-90  Harvard  withdrew  the  prescription  of  senior  foroi-    , 
sics  and  freshman  physics  and  chemistry.    The  change  i$  noted  first 
at  Radcliffe  in  1890-91. 

In  1894  Harvard  announced  the  only  requirement  to  be  freshman 
English.  Gradually  from  the  beginning  of  Badcliffe's  existence, 
students  had  been  freed  from  required  work,  until  from  1894-95, 
for  persons  who  had  passed  entrance  examinations  in  elementary 
French  and  Grerman,  a  three-hour  freshman  English  course  was  the 
only  requirement  at  Radcliffe,  just  as  at  Harvard.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  which  the  student  could  "anticipate"  the  English 
course  through  examination.  This  plan  practically  left  the  entire 
course  in  the  hands  of  the  student.  The  class  entering  in  1910  and 
subsequent  classes  have  been  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  to 
test  reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German  before  the  junior 
year.  The  class  entering  in  1911  was  required  to  conform  to  the 
Harvard  rules  for  the  choice  of  electives,  which  are  as  follows: 

I.  Every  student  shaU  take  at  least  six  of  her  courses  In  some  one  depart- 
ment, or  if  in  one  of  the  recognized  fields  of  distinction,  four  in  one  depart- 
ment. 

II.  For  purposes  of  distribution  all  the  courses  to  undergraduates  shall  be 
divided  among  the  following  four  general  groups.  Every  student  shaU  dis- 
tribute at  least  six  of  her  courses  among  the  three  general  groups  in  which 
her  chief  work  does  not  lie,  and  she  shall  take  in  each  group  not  less  than  one 
course,  and  not  less  than  three  In  any  two  groups.  The  groups  are:  1.  Lan- 
guages, literature,  fine  arts,  music;  2.  Natural  sciences;  3.  History,  political 
and  social  sciences ;  4.  Philosophy  and  mathematics.* 

As  yet  it  is  early  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  new  policy  upon  the 
Badcliffe  students,  since  but  one  class  has  been  graduated  under  the 
concentration  syst^. 

In  the  year  1^J^13,  the  degree  of  A.  A.  was  conferred  for  the 
first  time.  Th^SxSW  degree  of  Associate  of  Arts  has  been  estab- 
lished in  cooperation  with  Harvard,  Wellesley,  and  Tufts  for  women 
who  have  bee%(fiyip[g]ier  school  students.  No  entrance  examination 
is  required,  but  the  candidate  is  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

1  Foster,  William  T.     Administration  of  College  Corrlciilom,  p.  866. 

•n)ld. 

*BadcUffe  College  Bequirements,  1912,  p.  46. 
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1.  The  candidate  is  required  to  pass  the  number  of  courses  re- 
quired for  A.  B.;  five  of  them  to  be  given  by  officers  of  Harvard 
University  or  in  Harvard  Summer  School. 

2.  Of  these  courses^  one  shall  be  taken  from  each  of  the  four 
grcHips  of  subjects  to  which  undergraduates  are  limited. 

8.  Not  more  than  five  of  these  courses  shall  be  elementary  courses 
in  any  one  department.* 

The  details  of  the  modern  curriculum  will  be  considered  under  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  comparison  of  the  modem  curricula  of  the 
five  colleges. 

BARNARD  COLLEGE. 

In  1879,  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  "  Private  Collegiate  Instruc- 
tion for  Women  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,"  President  Barnard  in  his 
report  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  made  a  strong  plea  for 
coeducation.  Of  the  methods  of  educating  women,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  coeducation  was  the  soundest.  The  objection  to  colleges 
for  women,  of  which  he  cited  as  examples  Vassar  College  and  Rut- 
gers College,  was  that: 

Tbey  can  not,  or  at  leBJSt  in  general  wiU  not,  give  instruction  of  equal  value, 
though  it  may  be  the  same  in  name,  with  that  furnished  to  young  men  in  the 
loog-estabUshed  and  weU-endowed  coUeges  of  highest  repute  in  the  country; 
and  that  It  is  unjust  to  young  women,  when  admitting  their  rights  to  liberal 
education,  to  deny  them  access  to  the  best.' 

That  President  Barnard  was  well  acquainted  with  England's  ex- 
perience at  Girton,  Newnham,  and  Oxford,  and  Eadcliffe's  begin- 
ning did  not  swerve  him  from  the  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
coeducation.' 

For  the  two  years  following,  President  Barnard  renewed  his  ar- 
^ment  for  coeducation  in  his  annual  report,  but  the  trustees  were 
cautious.  Their  only  precedent  was  a  refusal.  In  1876  when  the 
ladies  of  the  Sorosis  Society  had  asked  that  women  be  admitted  to 
the  eoUege  classes,  the  trustees  had  unanimously  laid  the  request  on 
the  table.  Here  it  was  joined  by  the  reports  of  President  Barnard. 
A  second  petition  in  1883  was  long  enough  and  impressive  enough  to 
receive  consideration.  This  petition,  bearing  the  signatures  of  be- 
tween 1,400  and  1,500  persons  asked  ^^how  best  to  extend  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  such  properly  qualified  women  as  may 

^  Radcliffe  CoUege  Reqnlremeiitfl,  1912,  p.  45.     • 

*  **  Report  of  Prestdent  Barnard  to  Trustees  of  Colombia  College.  1879.*'  Barnard's 
American  Journal   of  Education,   p.   387. 

•"Moreover,  under  the  gentle  urgency  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  Cambridge,  sereral  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  families  of  the  professors,  a  Newhham  HaU  has  grown  up 
within  the  heart  of  the  university  town  itself,  In  which  all  the  instruction  is  given  by 
university  officers.  It  looks  somewhat  as  If  King  Priam  had  aUowed  the  Trqjan  horse 
to  be  admitted  within  his  walls.  There  are  even  some  of  the  garrison  whOt.lt  is  sur- 
mised, are  already  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  enemy." 
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desire  it,  the  many  and  great  benefits  of  coeducation  in  Columbia 
College  by  admitting  them  to  lectures  and  examinations.'' 

The  committee  of  trustees  declared  itself  to  be  sympathetic  with 
the  petitioners,  but  it  could  not  admit  women  to  Columbia  College 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  It  recommended,  however,  that  the  action 
to  be  taken  should  be  to  draw  up  and  announce  a  course  of  study 
which  duly  qualified  women  might  pursue,  and  then,  under  suitable 
regulation,  present  themselTes  at  Columbia  for  examination.  Suc- 
cessful examination  would  result  in  a  suitable  diploma. 

The  result  of  these  recommendations  was  the  collegiate  course  for 
women  which  began  its  work  in  1883.^  The  statutory  regulations 
governing  the  course  make  clear  its  plan  and  method  of  pursuit.  Of 
the  fourteen  regulations,  the  following  are  most  illuminating: 

1.  Women  desiring  to  avail  thanselves  of  a  course  of  collegiate  study,  equiva- 
lent to  the  course  given  to  young  men  In  the  college,  may  pursue  the  same 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Arts,  subject  to  the 
principles  and  regulations  hereinafter  set  forth. 

2.  The  course  of  study  shall  extend  over  a  term  of  four  years. 

5.  A  general  and  very  strict  preliminary  examination  shaU  be  held  for  ad- 
mission to  the  four-years*  course. 

7.  ISvery  student  so  admitted  shall  be  entirely  free  as  to  where  and  how  to 
pursue  her  studies,  whether  in  some  school,  private  or  public,  or  at  home,  or 
under  the  auspices  or  direction  of  any  association  interested  in  her  w^are  and 
advancement,  and  providing  her  with  the  means  of  education. 

9.  All  such  students  as  shall  have  pursued,  during  four  years,  a  course  of 
study  fully  equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  same  degree  is  conferred  in  the 
School  of  Arts,  and  shall  have  passed  all  the  examinations  required,  shall  be 
qualified  to  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.' 

A  wide  enough  range  of  study  was  offered  to  the  women  in  the 
groups : 

I.  English  language  and  literature. 

II.  Modern  languages  and  foreign  literature. 

III.  Latin  language  and  literature. 

IV.  Greek  language  and  literature. 
v.  Mathematies. 

VI.  History  and  political  science. 
VII.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  hygiene. 
VIII.  Natural  history,  geology,  palaeontology,  botany,  and  zoology. 

IX.  Moral  and  intellectual  philosophy. 
Of  these  groups,  one  shall  be  required  for  the  first  two  years,  and  with  It 
another  shall  be  selected.     On  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years  all  the 
groups  shaU  become  elective.' 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  blanket  clause,  "  The  place  and  maimer  of 
pursuing  her  studies  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  student,"  it 
would  have  been  indeed  a  generous  provision.    Like  the  early  con- 

*  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.    Barnard  College;     Columbia  UnlTersity  Quarterly,  June, 
1915.  p.  206. 
»  Collegiate  Course  for  Women.     Circular  of  Information,  1888-89,  p.  8. 
9  Ibid.    Regulations  of  the  Trustees,  No.  4,  p.  8. 
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cesBions  of  Cambridge  University  and  of  Harvard  to  women,  the 
plan  resolved  itself  into  provision  for  thorough  examination  of  sub- 
jects with  no  opportunity  to  study  them.  The  statement  of  the  col- 
legiate course  is  a  long,  detailed  list  of  books  to  study.  Students 
were  permitted  to  offer  other  textbooks,  but  they  were  warned  that 
those  offered  must  be  as  ccmiprehensive,  ^'  or  more  so  I  ^'  In  French 
only  was  an  opportunity  given  to  listen  to  lectures,  and  in  this  case 
only  because  the  lectures  were  public.^ 

A  stronger  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  women's  desire  for  an 
educati<m  could  scarcely  be  given  than  that  38  of  them  attempted  to 
obtain  it  under  such  conditions;  and  that  a  few  of  them  succeeded 
even  in  getting  degrees  must  have  been  reassuring  to  those  who 
doubted  the  quality  of  their  brains.  As  Miss  Weed  states  it :  ^^  If  a 
Columbia  collegiate  course  for  women,  without  resources,  without 
foundation,  could  accomplish  what  125  years  of  wealth,  power,  or- 
ganization, and  instruction  could  do  for  young  men,  then  a  great 
college  was  an  absolute  waste  of  labor  and  money.  *  *  *  If 
young  women,  handicapped  by  every  possible  difficulty  of  obtaining 
instruction,  were  willing  to  enter  the  lists  against  young  men  who 
had  every  help  provided  for  meeting  the  tasks  set  them,  then  these 
young  women  were  worth  helping.''  *  The  third  fact  proved  by  the 
experiment  was  that  its  extent  was  utterly  inadequate. 

In  March,  1888,  another  petition  was  presented  to  the  trustees  ask- 
ing for  an  ^^  annex."  In  reply  the  trustees  laid  down  certain  con- 
ditions which  must  be  conformed  to  before  such  a  plan  could  be  con- 
sidered.   Among  these  were : 

(1)  It  should  Involve  the  coUege  In  no  pecuniary  responsibility;  (2)  should 
receive  Instruction  exclusively  by  professors  and  instructors  of  CSolumbla ;  and 
(5)  ahould  terminate  its  connection  with  Ck>lumbla  if  unsatisfactory.' 

These  conditions  were  agreed  to,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
on  April  1,  1889,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Ck)llege  approve  of  the  persons 
named  In  the  memorial  of  "The  Friends  of  Women's  Higher  Education"  as 
trustees  of  the  corporation  the  memorialists  propose  to  establish,  and  of  the 
persons  named  as  associates  of  the  organization.  They  also  approve  of  the 
name  '*  Barnard  Oollege,"  and  of  the  constitution  and  set  of  by-laws  which 
the  memorialists  have  submitted  and  proposed  to  adopt/ 

A  circular  of  information  was  at  once  issued,  announcing  that 
"Barnard  College  will  open  on  Monday,  October  7,  1889,  at  345 
Madison  Avenue,  and  will  receive  only  students  fitted  for  admission 

^CoUegiate  Coorte  for  Women.    Circular  of  Information,  1888-89,  pp.  12-31. 
*We«d,  Ella.    Report  of  Academic  Committee,  1890,  p.  8. 

*BrewBter,   WiUlam   F.     Barnard  College.     Columbia   Unlyerslty   Quarterly,   March, 
1910.  pp.  164-155. 
«  niid.,  p.  150. 
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to  the  classes  of  the  freshman  year."  ^  It  further  announced  a  list 
of  seven  officers  of  instruction  and  government  of  Columbia  College, 
who  "  will  be  in  charge  of  the  classes  of  Barnard  College."  The  de- 
partments represented  in  the  first  curriculum  were  Greek,  mathe* 
matics,  Latin,  English,  German,  botany,  and  French.  All  of  the 
work  was  prescribed,  allowing  only  a  choice  between  Grerman  or 
French. 

Mr.  Brewster  notes  that  "in  this  initial  year  the  college  offered 
scarcely  more  than  an  enterprising  student  could  complete  in  two 
terms.  To-day  enough  courses  are  given  to  occupy  the  time  of  a 
student  for  over  35  years."  * 

The  next  year  a  significant  step  was  taken  by  the  trustees  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  one  which  foreshadowed  a  difference  from  Badcliffe 
in  policy  regarding  the  composition  of  the  faculty.  At  Badcliffe 
from  the  beginning  the  instruction  had  been  carried  on  by  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  University.  Badcliffe  has  no  faculty  of  its  own.  In 
May,  1890,  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  Barnard  Colleg:e, 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  provided  "  that  its  faculty  shall  consist  of 
professors  and  instructors  to  be  approved  by  the  president  of  Co- 
lumbia College.''  The  same  resolution  permitted  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Emily  L.  Gregory  to  the  position  of  lecturer  on  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  plants,  and  the  charge  of  the  laboratory.* 

Mr.  Brewster  points  out  that  this  meant  in  practice  (1)  the  pass- 
ing by  Colimibia  on  all  examinations  and  all  instruction  at  Barnard ; 
(2)  the  examination  by  Columbia  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  degree 
conferred  by  any  woman's  college  on  students  whp  desired  to  enter 
the  graduate  schools;  and  (3)  the  recognition  of  the  president's  office 
as  the  only  official  means  of  conmiunication  between  the  colleges.* 

The  resolution  resulted  also  in  the  gradual  growth  of  a  faculty 
group  which  belonged  to  Barnard  alone.  The  first  exception  to  in- 
struction by  Columbia  faculty,  made  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Gregory,  has 
been  followed  by  others,  largely  women,  who  give  instruction  at 
Barnard  College  only.  In  the  announcement  of  1895-96  three  names 
are  starred  in  the  list  of  the  faculty  as  "  not  connected  with  Columbia 
University."  *  In  the  Barnard  catalogue  of  1915-16,  out  of  a  faculty 
of  97,  37  members  give  no  instruction  in  Columbia  University  except 
in  Barnard  College.  Of  this  group  of  37,  31  are  women,  and  in  it 
are  found  representatives  in  13  departments  out  of  the  22  listed.* 

Absolute  conformity  of  examination  was  the  rule  in  the  early  years 
of  Barnard,  and  the  students  were  obliged  to  take  examinations 

*  Brewster,    WlUlam    P.     Barnard    College.     Columbia    Uniyeraity    Quarterly,    March. 
1910,  p.  7. 
«IMd.,  p.   156. 
•Ibid.,  p.  158. 
Mbld.»  p.   159. 

»  Barnard  College  Announcement,  1895-96. 
•n)ld.,  1915-16. 
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made  out  by  the  Columbia  professors  whether  their  class  work  had 
been  under  them  or  not.  The  examination  books  were  designated  by 
number  and  turned  over  to  Columbia  for  correcticm.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Barnard  governs  the  content  and  correction  of  her  own 
examinations. 

A  repetition  of  the  details  of  the  curriculimi  of  one  college  by  an- 
other if  handled  by  two  sets  of  instructors  is  bound  to  contain  some 
variations  in  result.  If,  as  is  the  case  with  the  modem  college,  free- 
dom is  permitted  the  instructor  in  his  use  of  the  curriculum,  more 
modification  still  will  follow.  It  seems  fairly  probable,  then,  that  a 
greater  difference  will  exist  between  the  courses  as  given  at  Columbia 
and  Barnard  than  between  the  courses  as  given  at  Harvard  and  Bad- 
cliffe,  where  the  instructors  simply  repeat  their  work.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  Columbia  grants  degrees  to  Barnard  students, 
while  Harvard  requires  Radcliffe  to  provide  her  own  degrees. 

Barnard  has  by  an  exchange  system  been  able  to  enlarge  its  cur- 
riculum to  a  considerable  degree.  By  paying  the  full  salary  of  a 
professor  and  taking  only  part  of  his  time,  Barnard  received  from 
Columbia  in  exchange  for  the  rest  of  his  time,  the  service  from  an- 
other professor.  This  exchange  plan  originated  with  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  faculty  of  political  science,  in  1895,  to  avail  itself  of  its 
statutory  right  to  admit  women.  To  satisfy  the  demand  for  history 
and  economics  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  three  professors  for 
three  years  was  guaranteed  to  Barnard  College  by  a  friend.  The 
college,  instead  of  setting  up  a  graduate  faculty  of  its  own,  turned 
over  to  Columbia  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the. new  instruc- 
tors, Profs.  Clark,  Robinson,  and  Cole,  and  received  in  exchange  a 
number  of  courses  from  a  half  dozen  or  more  university  professors.^ 

Mr.  Brewster  believes  that  at  Barnard  two  principles  have  ob- 
tained a  fixity  as  nowhere  else  in  the  country.  First,  that  Barnard 
must  have  instruction  equal  to  that  of  Columbia  University,  and  its 
curriculum  must  be  as  good  at  least  as  that  for  the  men  of  corre- 
sponding age;  and,  second,  that  Barnard  is  an  independent  college, 
with  its  faculty  primarily  its  own  and  devoted  to  its  interests,  and 
yet  by  a  process  of  exchange  receiving  and  giving  university  instruc- 
tion in  various  degrees.* 

Unlike  Eadcliffe,  Barnard  has  dealt  very  strictly  with  the  special 
student.  Miss  Weed  in  her  report  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  states 
as  a  problem  of  the  committee  "  whether  this  new  means  to  women's 
education  should  represent  a  systematic  course  of  study,  or  whether 
it  should  be  a  haven  where  any  woman,  of  any  age,  could  study  any- 
thing."  That  Columbia  accepts  special  students  is  no  argument,  since 

1  Putnam,  Emily  J.    Tbe  Rise  of  Barnard  College.    Report  of  the  Dean,  1895.    Colom- 
bia UniTerslty  Qaarterly*  Jane,  1900.  ,    ^^^^ 
'Brewster,  William  F.    Columbia  UniTerslty  Quarterly,  March,  1910,  p.  '''' 
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"  a  man  wishes  to  become  a  special  student  usually  because  he  has  a 
preference  for  the  subject  he  elects.  A  girl  wishes  a  special  course 
at  college,  because  she  desires  to  avoid  some  subject,  usually  Greek.'' 
Moreover,  "The  very  large  proportion  of  specials  at  the  Harvard 
Annex  can  not  fairly  be  urged  as  an  argument.  Harvard  does  not 
give  women  its  degree;  Columbia  does;  and  we  shall  do  all  we  can  do 
well  if  for  the  present  we  fit  them  for  that  degree."  *  Specials,  there- 
fore, were  not  encouraged. 

The  announcement  of  1890-91  states  that  students  desiring  to 
pursue  special  courses  in  botany,  chemistry,  or  Hebrew,  must  pass  the 
examination  required  for  admission  to  freshmen  classes,  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  ordered  in  special  cases  by  the  executive  committee.  On 
the  other  subjects,  however,  the  college  seems  to  stand  firm.^  In  1895- 
96  special  students  were  admitted  to  courses  in  botany  and  chemistry. 
A  course  of  four  years  was  offered  in  botany,  on  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  which  students  were  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  work  done.  • 

At  the  present  time,  1915-16,  two  classes  of  special  students  are 
admitted,  matriculated  and  nonmatriculated.  The  former,  while 
obliged  to  pass  the  regular  admission  examinations,  may  make  a  seri- 
ous study  of  some  subject ;  the  latter  are  exempt  from  entrance  exam- 
inations, but  they  must  furnish  proof  of  having  pursued  the  studies 
therein  prescribed,  and  they  must  be  ready  to  pursue  advanced  work.* 

From  the  beginning  stress  was  laid  on  the  value  of  the  work  offered 
in  botany.  The  annual  report  of  1890-91  quotes  Dr.  Gregory  in  re- 
gard to  its  practical  importance  as  a  study  for  women.  "  The  work 
of  the  botanist,"  she  says,  "  is  such  that  a  woman  is  specially  fitted 
for  it."  Among  the  vocations  opened  up  by  botanical  work  she  notes 
pharmacy,  work  in  agricultural  stations,  such  as  mycology  and  inves- 
tigation of  parasites." 

Miss  Weed  gives  two  full  pages  of  her  report  in  1891  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  botanical  work  which  with  chemistry  she  terms  the  two 
ventures  of  Barnard  outside  the  undergraduate  work.  "  If  the  day 
ever  comes  when  Columbia  feels  it  wise  to  acknowledge  the  training 
value  of  scientific  study,"  she  writes,  "Barnard  hopes  that  her  ex- 
perience will  be  carefully  examined."  ^ 

The  development  of  the  curriculum  is  largely  a  record  of  the  open- 
ing to  Barnard  of  the  different  departments  at  Columbia. 

In  1890-91  the  following  departments  offered  work  to  students: 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  German  language  and  literature,   French 

^Weed,  BUa.    Report  of  the  Academic  Committee,  1890,  p.  11.    , 
^Barnard   College   Announcement,    1890-91. 
"Ibid.,  1895-96. 
Mbld.,  1915-16. 

•Arnold,  Augusta  F.     Barnard  College  Annual  Report,  1890-91,  pp.  9,  10. 
•Weed,   Ella.      Barnard   College.      Report   of   Academic    Committee,   Nov.    11,    1891, 
pp.  10-18. 
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language  and  literature,  pure  mathematics,  applied  mathematics, 
geology,  botany,  zoology,  philosophy. 

The  announcement  gives  the  synopsis  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
studies  which  are  all  prescribed. 


SOPHOMOEI. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Trigonometry. 

Chemistry. 

Literature  and  composition. 

Buropean  history. 

French  or  German. 


nilBHMAN.      , 

Greek. 

liatin. 

Geometry,  1  semester. 

Algebra,  1  semester. 

French  or  German. 

Poets  of  the  present  time ;  rhetoric  and 

composition;   analysis,  1  semester; 

and  syntax,  1  semester. 

Students  are  offered  opportunities  to  work  for  the  degrees  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of  science,  doctor  of  letters. 

The  requirements  of  the  freshmen  and  sophomores  five  years  later 
are  in  the  same  departments  except  that  chemistry  is  no  longer  an 
absolute  requirement. 

The  junior  curriculum  is  as  follows :  Bhetoric,  history,  philosophy, 
political  economy,  and  11  hours  of-  elective  courses. 

The  seniors  are  required  to  take  15  hours  of  elective  courses.^ 

The  entire  schedule  of  courses  for  Barnard  offered  in  1895-96, 
is  as  follows :  * 


Biology. 

Botany,  5. 

Zoology,  1. 
Chemistry,  2. 
BngUsh,  8. 

Germanic  languages,  14. 
Greek,  13. 
History,  4. 
Language,  1. 
LAtln,  9. 
Mathematics,  9. 


Oriental  languages  (Sanskrit,  Iranian, 

Semitic),  9. 
Physics,  4. 
Philosophy,  8. 
Education,  2. 
Political  economy,  4. 
Rhetoric  and  English  composition,  5. 

French,  e. 

Italian,  4. 

Romance  phUology,  1. 
Sociology,  1. 


The  year  1897  marked  a  time  of  expansion  in  Barnard  College. 
Through  endowments  and  gifts  the  college  was  able  to  establish 
itself  in  the  present  well-equipped  buildings.  At  the  same  time  a 
new  curriculum  of  considerable  elasticity  went  into  effect,  "by  the 
provision  of  which  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  choose  a  course 
adapted  to  her  peculiar  capacity  and  aim  in  life.''*  The  change 
began  with  admission  requirements  by  permitting  an  alternative  for 
Greek.  After  entrance  students,  by  the  new  curriculum,  could 
graduate  without  studying  Greek.  Every  student  was  obliged  to 
study  Latin,  English,  history,  and  mathematics,  and  to  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German.  The  rest  of  the  required  work 
was  in  science,  and  much  freedom  of  choice  was  allowed.  * 

*  Barnard  College  Annoancement,  1890-01. 
•Ibid.,  1895-06. 

*Tbe  Dean's  Annual  Report,  1896,  p.  8.  -■-.  . 

*  Barnard  College  Announcement,  1897-08. 
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Curriculum  for  students  entering  on  Greek  and  French  or  OermatK 
Freshman  year: 

Prescribed.     (12  hours.) 
Latin  or  Greek. 

German — Substitution  of  French  if  German  was  presented. 
Mathematics 
Rhetoric. 
Elective : 

French. — Substitution  of  German  if  Froich  was  presented. 
Latin  or  Greek. 
Chemistry. 
Physics. 
Sophomore  year: 

Prescribed.     (7  hours.) 
History. 
Rhetoric. 

One  of  following:  Botany,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology. 
Elective.      (9   hours.) 
Curriculum  for  students  entering  on  advanced  mathematics,  natural  science^ 
French^  and  Qerman, 
Freshman  year: 

Prescribed.     (6  hours.) 
Latin. 
Rhetoric. 
Elective.     (9  hours.) 
French. 

Latin  or  Greek. 
Chemistry. 
Physics. 
German 
Mathematics. 
Sophomore  year: 

Prescribed.     (4  hours.) 
History. 
Rhetoric. 
Elective.    (12  hours)  as  in  Group  L 
AU  groups. 

Junior  year: 

Prescribed.     (3  hours.) 

Philosophy,     (first  semester.) 
Political  economy,     (second  semester.) 
Elective.     (12  hours.) 
Senior  year: 

15  hours  of  elective  courses. 

117  courses  are  announced  by  the  departmental  statement.* 

In  March,  1898,  an  agreement  was  made  between  Barnard  and 
Teachers'  College  whereby  "  Every  woman  student  duly  matriculated 
in  Teachers'  College,  who  is  eligible  for  admission  to  Barnard  Col- 
lege, may,  by  registering  as  a  student  of  Barnard  College,  become 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  students  of  Barnard 
College  in  the  university,  and  may  become  a  candidate  for  university 

1  Barnard  College  Announcement,  1877-98. 
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degreea^'  On  the  other  hand,  Barnard  students,  by  proper  choice 
of  electives  were  able  to  secure  a  professional  diploma  from  Teachers' 
College  with  the  university  degree*^  By  this  arrangement  20  courses 
in  education  were  added  to  the  Barnard  College  curriculum.* 

An  important  matter  of  legislation  was  recorded  early  in  the  year 
of  1900,  when  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  CoUege 
entered  into  a  formal  agreement  concerning  the  incorporation  of 
Barnard  College  in  Columbia  University,  and  the  estaUishment  of 
the  faculty  of  Barnard  College  as  one  of  the  university  faculties. 
Mr.  Brewster  comments  on  the  significance  of  this  agreement  as  a 
provision  for  elasticity  and  development  by  permitting  Barnard 
variation  of  courses  in  any  desired  direction  without  the  withdrawal 
of  the  safeguard  of  university  supervision.*  It  resulted  in  a  steady, 
consistent  growth  of  equipment  and  resources.  The  courses  offer^ 
in  1900  numbered  148.  Of  these  the  students  are  allowed  greater 
freedom  of  election  than  in  1896  by  the  following  arrangement: 

Prescribed  course  for  all  students. 

Latin 3  bourn.     (Freshman;  unless  advanced  Latin  is 

offered  at  entrance.) 

English 3  hours.     (Freshman.) 

English _2  houra     (Sophomore.) 

Economics 3  hours.     (First  semester,  junior.) 

Psychology 3  hours.     (Second  semester,  Junior.) 

Unless  the  following  subjects  are  offered  at  entrance,  a  three-hour 
course  in  each  is  prescribed:  French,  German,  natural  science,  (ad- 
vanced) history,  (advanced)  mathematics.* 

All  graduate  work  after  1900  was  given  over  to  Columbia,  Bar- 
nard having  already  granted  68  masters'  and  6  doctors'  degrees. 

In  1905  the  college  adopted  a  modified  currictdum,  prescribing  the 
courses  more  accurately  and  requiring  a  more  definite  specialization 
in  one  field.  About  one-half  the  required  points,  120,  were  unpre- 
scribed  courses,  the  subjects  of  which  were  the  same  as  in  1900,  ex- 
cept that  hygiene  was  prescribed  for  all  students,  and  two  half 
courses  in  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  psychology,  or  zoology,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  requirement  of  chemistry  and  physics  which  might  be 
passed  off  by  an  equivalent  at  admission.  ^'  At  least  9  points,  ex- 
clusive of  prescribed  work,  must  be  made  under  some  one  department 
before  graduation."  The  number  of  courses,  including  those  in  edu- 
cation which  were  given  at  Teachers'  College,  was  increased  to  190.' 

^  The  Dean*8  Report,  1808. 
*  Barnard  College  Announcement,  1898-09. 

'Brewster,    William   F.     Barnard    College.    Ccrinmbia    UnlyerBlty    Qoarterly,    Marcli, 
1910,  p.  163. 
^Barnard  College  Announcement,  1900-1901. 
■Announcement,  1905-6. 
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The  course  in  pure  science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science,  was  opened.  It  required  about  the  same  work  in  courses  as 
did  the  arts  course^  and  at  the  same  time  a  specialization  in  some 
branch  of  science. 

The  next  year,  1906,  Barnard  offered  its  students  for  the  first 
time  a  curriculum  which  permitted  work  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  as  well  as  bachelor  of  arts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
86  years  after  Vassar  and  18  years  after  Wellesley  had  given  up 
the  plan  of  offering  the  two  undergraduate  degrees,  Barnard  at- 
tempted it,  and,  if  the  result  may  be  judged  fnnn  its  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  to-day,  made  a  success  of  it  The  prescribed  studies 
for  both  courses  are  given  in  parallel  columns,  as  they  were  in  the 
cases  of  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


Program  leading  to  B.  A. 

English,  12  iK>iQts. 

French  and  German,  12  points. 

History,  6  points. 

Mathematics,  6  points. 

Philosophy,  6  points. 

Physical  education,  4  points. 

Latin,  6  points. 

Economics,  8  points. 

Botany,  chemistry,  geology,  psychol- 
ogy, or  zoology,  6  points. 

Major  subject,  18  points. 

Free  electiyes  to  complete  a  total  of 
124  points. 


Program  leading  to  B.  S. 

Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Grouped    work:  Astronomy,    botany, 

chemistry,  geography,  geology,  mln- 

erology,    physics,    psychology,    and 

ecology. 
70  points,  28  of  which  shall  be  in  a 

major  subject,  12  in  an  allied  minor, 

and  12  in  a  diverse  minor. 
Free  electlves  to  complete  a  total  of 

124  points. 


Two  hundred  and  ten  courses  in  28  departments  were  open  to  the 
students,  under  61  members  of  the  faculty.  An  arrangement  was 
made  with  Teachers  College  by  which  Barnard  College  provided 
the  collegiate  courses  required  by  Teachers  College,  and  the  latter 
withdrew  its  collegiate  curriculum,  accepting  students  for  its  profes- 
sional curriculum  only.  Barnard  students,  upon  completion  of  91 
points  of  work,  or  with  proper  prerequisites,  60  points,  were  allowed 
to  transfer  to  Teachers  College  and  become  candidates  for  the  pro- 
fessional diploma  as  well  as  the  academic  degree.^ 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  students  a  general  idea  of  the  prob- 
lems, methods,  and  results  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  was 
added  to  the  curriculum  under  the  title  of  Introductory  Courses,  and 
was  given  by  10  of  the  instructors.' 

In  1912-13  new  requirements  in  modem  languages  were  announced. 
No  modem  language  course  in  college  was  to  be  prescribed,  but  a 


I  AnDoancement,  1906-7. 


*n>id.,  1911-12. 
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workmg  knowledge  of  French  and  (German,  tested  by  oral  examina- 
tion, was  to  be  required  before  the  senior  year.  The  student'offering 
Greek  was  exempt  from  one  modem  language. 

The  same  catalogue  announced  that  certain  graduate  courses  in 
Columbia  University  under  the  faculties  of  political  science,  philos- 
ophy, and  pure  science,  were  open  to  especially  qualified  students. 
The  schools  of  architecture,  music,  and  education,  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  all  offer 
work  which  may  be  credited  toward  the  Barnard  degree.  A  long 
step  from  the  list  of  seven  departments  conducted  by  seven  instructors 
in  1889-90! 

The  next  year,  1918-14,  the  school  of  journalism  was  added  to 
the  list  of  schools  to  which  the  Barnard  student  might  transfer  after 
two  years  of  collegiate  work.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  courses  were 
in  1914-15  offered  by  a  faculty  numbering  99  and  representing  22 
different  departments.  The  curriculum  of  1915-16  will  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  study  of  the  modem  curricula. 

MOUNT  HOLTOKK 

To  trace  the  development  of  Mount  Holyoke  through  the  years  of 
its  existence  as  a  seminary  would  accomplish  much  the  same  result 
as  far  as  concerns  its  relation  to  Mount  Holyoke,  the  college,  as  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  preparatory  schools  con- 
nected with  Vassar  or  Wellesley.  Mount  Holyoke,  founded  as  a 
seminary  in  1837,  constructed  for  itself  a  seminary  curriculum. 
When,  in  1888,  Mount  Holyoke  was  granted  its  seminary  and  college 
charter,  it  created  a  college  curriculum,  still  retaining  for  its  semi- 
nary students  the  seminary  curriculum.  Finally,  when  in  1893  Mount 
Holyoke  was  granted  a  college  charter  only,  it  gave  up  its  seminary 
curriculum,  much  as  Vassar  and  Wellesley  gave  up  their  preparatory 
curricula,  and  presented  to  its  students  a  full  college  curriculum 
evolved  not  so  much  from  a  modification  of  its  seminary  work  as 
from  careful  study  of  the  contemporary  colleges. 

The  early  pamphlets  of  the  seminary  are  full  of  historical  and 
sentimental  interest,  though  the  studies  are  the  forbears  of  nothing 
in  the  later  college  curriculum.  The  first  catalogue  gives  the  senior 
class  studies  as  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  ecclesiastical  history, 
evidences  of  Christianity,  Whately's  Logic,  Whately's  rhetoric,  moral 
philosophy,  natural  theology,  and  Butler's  Analogy.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  way  in  which  Latin  crept  into  the  curricu- 
lum ;  the  hint  of  it  in  the  first  catalogue,  which  mentions  that  ^^  in- 
dividuals may  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  branches  not  included  in 
the  regular  course  of  study,  ^  Latin,  for  instance '  ^ ;  ttie  notiioe  in  the 
catalogue  of  1840-41  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  eamflP^ 
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mended  by  the  trustees  and  teachers  for  mental  discipline  and  that 
^  an  extension  of  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  embrace  Latin  among 
the  required  branches  has  been  contemplated,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  views  of  the  community  will  not  at  present  allow  of  it";  on 
through  the  catalogue  of  1846,  which  states  that  it  is  believed  that 
the  state  of  education  in  the  community  is  now  such  that  it  (Latin) 
can  be  required  hereafter  of  every  graduate,"  to  1847,  when  at  last 
^  Young  ladies  who  aim  at  a  superior  and  extensive  education  must 
pursue  the  study  of  the  languages  "  and  "  a  good  knowledge  of  An- 
drews's and  Stoddard^s  *  Latin  Grammar'  and  Andrews's  ^  Latin 
Header '  is  required  for  admission  to  the  seminary." 

Or  it  would  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  development  of  the  study 
of  English  literature  from  the  curriculum,  which  offered  in  each  of 
the  three  years,  respectively,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  a  time  so  near  the  romantic 
period  that  Young's  Night  Thoughts  probably  proved  too  modem 
and  the  literature  resolved  itself  for  years  into  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost. 

The  real  college  curriculum,  however  much  it  may  have  gained 
from  seminary  experience  in  wisdom  of  selection  and  emphasis,  was 
first  established  at  Mount  Holyoke  in  1888. 

The  catalogue  of  1887-88  announces : 

A  college  department  win  be  Inaugurated  in  September.  1888,  the  trustees 
having  been  duly  empowered  to  take  this  step  by  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  The  requirements  for  admission,  and  the  studies  of  the 
first  year,  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  New  England  colleges 
generally. 

The  next  year  the  catalogue  outlined  three  courses  of  study,  the 
classical  course,  the  scientific  course,  and  the  seminary  course.  Both 
Latin  and  Greek  were  required  for  admission  to  the  classical  course, 
but  French  or  German  could  be  substituted  for  Greek  by  the  scien- 
tific students.  All  college  students  were  required  to  present  mathe- 
matics, geography,  history,  English,  science  of  government,  physi- 
ology and  botany. 

The  courses  were  divided  among  three  terms  in  each  year  as 
follows: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Boientifle. 


( Latin. 

Pi|lU { Mathematics. 

I  Greek. 

r  Latin. 

Winter A  Mathematlca 

I  Greek* 

{Chemistry. 
Mathematics. 
Greek. 


Latin. 

Mathematics. 
BYench  or  German. 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 
French  or  German. 

Chemistry. 
Mathematics. 
French  or  German. 
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One  hour  courses  for  year 

Rhetoric. 
Drawing. 
Bible. 
Gymnastics. 
Elngllsh  literature. 


Rhetoric. 

Drawing. 

Bible. 

Gymnastics. 

Physiology. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Fall 


Winter. 


Spring. 


Chemistry. 
History. 
Latin. 
,  Greek. 


Ancient  history. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Electives :  Mathematics, 
French,  German,  chem- 
istry. 


fHlstory. 
I  Botany. 

.<  Electlves :     Mathematics, 
Latin,    Greek,    French, 
I    German. 


One  hour  courses  for  year : 

Rhetoric. 
Bible. 

Gymnastics. 
Physiology. 


Chemistry. 
History. 
Mathematics. 
French  or  German. 


Ancient  history. 

Mineralogy.  . 

French  or  German. 

Electlves:  Chemistry,  mathematics. 


History. 
Botany. 

Electlves:  Same,  except  Chemistry  In 
place  of  Greek. 


Rhetoric 

Bible. 

Gymnastics. 

Elocution  and  vocal  music 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Fall. 


"Zoology. 

Botany. 

History. 

English  literature. 

Logic. 

Electlves :  French,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  mathemat- 
ics. 


Winter i 


Spring — 


English  literature. 

Physics. 

History. 

Electlves :  French,  Ger- 
man, mineralogy,  physi- 
ology, biology. 

Astronomy. 

Geology. 

Physics. 

Electlves :  French.  Ger- 
man, history,  English 
literature,  physics. 


One  hour  courses  for  the  year : 

Rhetoric. 

Bible. 

Gymnastics. 


Zoology. 
Botany. 
History. 
Mechanics. 
Electlves:  None. 


English  literature. 

Physics. 

History. 

Electlves :  Same,  with  chemistry. 


Astronomy. 

Geology. 

Physics. 

Electlves :  None  mentioned. 


Rhetoric. 

Bible. 

G3rmna8tlc& 

Elocution  and  vocal  music. 


i 
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SENIOR  YBAR 


Pall. 


Winter. 


r  Psychology. 

J  Electives :  Literature,  bl- 
*      ology,    history,    astron- 
omy,    physics,     miner- 
alogy, Latin,  and  Greek. 


'Political  economy. 
History  of  art. 
History  of  philosophy. 
Theism     and     Christian 
evidences. 


Spring. 


fEthlcs. 

Theism  and  Christian  evi- 
dences. 

Electives :  International 
law,  English  literature, 
biology,  physics,  chem- 
istry, Anglo-Saxon. 


One  hour  courses  for  the  year: 

Rhetoric. 

Bible. 

Gymnasticfl. 


Psychology. 

Electives:  Same,  with  chemistry  and 
mathematics. 


Political  economy. 

History  of  art 

History  of  philosophy. 

Theism  and  Christian  evldencea, 


Ethics. 

Theism  and  Christian  evidences. 
Electives:  International  law,  English 
literature,  biology,  physics,  geology. 


Rhetoria 

Bible. 

Gymnastics. 


Elocution  or  vocal  music  through  three  years  of  coursa 

Though  the  above  elaborate  curriculum  is  presented  in  addition  to 
the  seminary  curriculum  vehich  has  not  been  curtailed,  the  teaching 
force  remains  the  same.  The  list  of  "  Teachers "  in  1887-88  checks 
up  with  the  list  of  "  Faculty  "  in  1888-89,  in  number  38  members,  and 
veith  but  few  changes  in  individuals. 

Twenty  students  registered  for  the  scientific  course,  22  for  the 
classical,  and  272  for  the  seminary  course,  showing  that  the  greatest 
demand  upon  Mount  Holyoke  was  decidedly  upon  its  seminary. 

In  1890  still  another  college  course  was  added,  called  the  literary 
course.  The  entrance  examination  was  the  same  as  for  entrance  to 
the  classical  course,  except  that  French  or  German  was  required  in- 
stead of  Greek.  Latin  was  required  in  the  freshmen  year  only,  and 
the  emphasis  was  laid  on  literature  and  the  languages.  In  spite  of 
this  enlargement  of  the  curriculimi  the  faculty  still  numbered  but 
34,  and  there  were  but  five  changes  in  individuals,  the  usual  shifting 
of  the  newer  and  younger  members  of  the  faculty.  The  degrees  con- 
ferred were  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  and  bachelor  of 
literature. 

Like  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke  offered  special  ad- 
vantages to  teachers,  allowing  them  to  enter  without  examinaticm 
if  they  were  over  21  years  old  and  had  taught  at  least  a  year. 

The  distribution  of  the  students  by  this  year  showed  a  gain  of  the 
college  over  the  seminary,  145  to  122  seminary  students,  vnth  22 
specials.    The  members  of  the  faculty,  however,  numbered  but  82. 
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In  1898  the  charter  was  granted  by  which  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary and  College  became  Mount  Holyoke  College.  The  catalogue  of 
1892-93  contained  no  seminary  course  of  studies  and  the  number  of 
seminary  students  dropped  from  122  to  8,  while  the  number  of 
students  of  the  literary  course  increased  in  the  same  year  from  6 
to  129.  ^ 

In  the  14  departments  128  courses  of  one  or  two  semesters  were 
offered,  exclusive  of  Bible  and  music,  which  did  not  list  their  courses. 
The  college  offered  the  degree  of  A.  M.  for  the  first  time  when  the 
1893  charter  was  granted,  requiring  for  it  the  B.  A.,  a  year  of  resi- 
dence, and  a  satisfactory  thesis.  The  curriculum  seemed  to  have  no 
special  modification  for  graduate  work. 

Students  were  admitted  on  certificates  from  1894-95.  The  cur- 
riculum was  continued  in  the  three-course  arrangement,  classical, 
literary,  and  scientific,  until  1898,  when  the  first  freshman  class  was 
admitted  under  the  present  arrangement  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  or  arts  only.  The  degree  of  master  of  arts  continues  to 
be  granted  up  to  the  present.  Of  the  minimum  requirement  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  112  hours,  58  were  prescribed  as  follows: 


Freshman  year. 
Latin 4  (hours  per  week 


Greek 

French \  4. 

German 

EngU8h 1. 

JVfathematics 4. 

Bible 1. 


Sophomore  year, 

English 1. 

History ] 

Physics 4. 

Chemistry 

Bible 1. 


for  each  se- 
mester). 


Junior  year. 

Philosophy 4. 

Bible 2   (2d  semester) 


Senior  year. 


Elective. 


Twenty  hours  of  the  work  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  major  subject 
which  was  chosen  during  the  sophomore  year.  The  hours  prescribed 
in  the  different  studies  shifted  slightly  during  the  next  few  years, 
but  the  general  rule  was  maintained,  that  of  the  four  years,  two  to 
be  of  prescribed  work  and  two  of  elective.  The  curriculum,  enlarged 
both  in  departments  and  courses,  offered  a  much  wider  choice  than 
imder  the  three-course  arrangement.  Twenty-four  departments  in 
1898  offered  187  courses  of  one  or  two  semesters.  The  members  of 
the  faculty  were  increased  to  46. 

The  growth  of  the  curriculum  was  rapid  from  the  establishment 
of  the  legislation  leading  to  the  degree.  In  1900  the  courses  nimi- 
bered  223;  in  1905,  273;  in  1910,  297;  m  1915,  319.  By  1910  the 
number  of  the  faculty  had  increased  to  110  and  in  1916  to  120 
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No  new  departments  were  established  after  1900,  although  sub- 
jects were  grouped  differently  in  the  departments,  i.  e.,  drawing  and 
painting,  instead  of  being  a  separate  department,  became  part  of 
the  department  of  art  and  archeology,  and  the  department  of  He- 
brew was  in  1902-3  included  in  Biblical  literature. 

In  1907-8  a  change  was  made  in  the  prescribed  work.  Out  of  120 
hours  required  for  a  degree,  the  following  were  prescribed : 

EngHsh 9  hours 

English  Mteratnre 6  hours 

Latin -^ 6  hours 

Greek,  French  or  German 6  hours 

Mathematics 6  hours 

BibUcal  Uterature 6  hours 

Philosophy 6  hours 

History , 6  hours 

Physics  and  chemistry 6  hours 

Any   science— I -, 6  hours 

63  hours 

In  addition,  30  hours  had  to  be  given  to  major  subjects,  and  27  to 
free  electives. 

The  present  requirements  differ  only  in  giving  a  choice  of  Latin 
or  Greek,  in  including  psychology  with  philosophy,  and  in  limiting 
the  science  to  any  natural  science. 

Most  of  the  departments  have  developed  by  the  accretion  of  new 
courses  from  year  to  year.  The  new  college  curriculum  of  1888  had 
the  elements  of  all  the  later  departments,  although  the  nomenclature 
was  often  different. 


n^— A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  MODERN  CURRICULA. 


The  material  used  in  the  comparison  of  the  modern  curricula  of 
the  five  colleges  in  which  the  historical  development  of  the  curricula 
has  already  been  traced  is  from  the  following  sources:  First,  the 
courses  of  study  and  reports  of  1915-16  for  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Kad- 
diffe,  Barnard,  and  Mount  Holyoke ;  second,  information  gained  by 
interviews  with  teachers  and  students  of  the  courses  of  study ;  third, 
by  observation  of  the  actual  teaching.    The  college  catalogues  vary 
greatly  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  information  contained 
therein.    Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Mount  Holyoke  to  a  lesser  degree, 
make  a  brief  statement  of  the  ground  covered  by  a  course ;  Barnard 
states  only  prerequisite  points  and  fees ;  while  Radcliffe,  besides  the 
"  Course  of  Instruction,"  uses  the  official  register  pamphlets  of  Har- 
vard, which  give  the  details  of  the  courses  in  each  department.    The 
last  method  would  appear  to  obviate  for  the  student  the  necessity  of 
as  complete  advisorship  from  the  faculty  as  is  incurred  by  the  less 
detailed    information    of    the    ordinary    catalogues.     Information 
gained  by  interviews  with  teachers  and  students  is  of  value  only  to 
give  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  which  the  course  aims  to  accom- 
plish, and  second,  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  which  it  actually 
did  accomplish  in  particular  cases.    Observation  of  the  actual  teach- 
ing of  the  college  instructor  is  lessened  in  the  value  of  its  results  by 
the  fact  that  no  supervision  of  college  teaching  is  customary,  and  in 
consequence  the  instructor  is  ill  at  ease  if  subjected  to  observation. 

The  material  is  handled,  first,  as  a  whole,  by  a  comparative  tabu- 
lation of  all  the  courses  and  half  courses  offered  in  the  five  colleges ; 
second,  the  same  tabulation  in  hours;  third,  by  analyses  of  separate 
departments  in  each  college ;  fourth,  by  comparison  of  corresponding 
departments  in  the  five  colleges. 
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Cour8€8  of  instruction  for  1915-16. 


Departments. 

Vassar. 

Wellesley. 

Radclifle.         Barnard.** 

Ifoont 
Hotyoke. 

Courses. 

Hours. 

Courses. 

Hoon. 

Coufset. 

Hours. 

COUIKS. 

Hoon. 

OoaTNi. 

Hami. 

AntliroD<dofir7 

4 
5 

lOJ 
4 

14 

Ml 

Arrtieoiory  . . , 

3 

8 

1 

3 

(•) 

Ait?hitectiire  r .  - 

9 

1 
2 
1 
9 
6 
13 
8 

17 

2 

6 

2 

26 

22 

24 

21 

Art 

8 
11 

6 

3 
12 

9 
12 

11 
2I* 

in 

10 
6 
8 
8 
9 
9 
8 

28 
15 
17 
22 
18 
15 
21 

11 
3 
•2 
10 
10 
18 
15 

5 
5 

*i7*' 
9 

.11 
I? 

18 

6 

7 

9 

18 

U 

12 

21 
9 
13 
M 
19 

AfftyononiV 

Bible 

Botany  -   -  t  r  r  .    .    .    .   r   .   .    .    r    .    .    r   - 

Chemistry 

BcotK>mics--r.,-T-- .  T   -^- 

^ 

EdacatiOQ 

English: 

ComMrative 

""^ 

Composition 

8 

19 

7 

2 
17 

3 
12 

6 
19 

7 
15 

17 

6 
44 

7 

25 
15 

m 

19 
35 

6 

16J 

15 

281 

lAnffnaee  r  r , 

^"» 

Wteratiire. , . .  ^ r 

13 
8 

14 
6 
16 
16 
18 

3U 

"'284* 
8 

Ml 
24 
37 

18 
2 

U 
8 

24 
9 

21 
1 
4 
9 

30 
6 
(») 

7 

29 

13| 

46 

19 

45 

9 
15 
«7J 
12 

Mi 

14 
1 

U 

15 

19 

14 

12 

1 

8 

18 

8 

8 

1 

(•) 

1* 

32 
27 
36 

? 

9 
22 

1 

19 
4 
13 
6 
13 
14 
14 

284 

Spoken  •  •  ••.......«.. 

? 

Frenoi 

38 

Qeolocy 

9i 

German 

tP 

Oreek 

24 

Hixt'Yy 

TT 

Tntrodiictenr  iKience  -  r  - . . 

Italian      

2 
23 
11 
10 

6 
25 
21 
15 

5 
13 
10 
13 

12 
24 

8 
10 
14 
15 

i 

29 
16 

Latin 

MftthAfnfttlm 

Music 

Old  Irish 

Philology: 

Classical 

Comparative 

1 

3 

Indie 

9 

4 

13 

6 

1 

18 

5 

23 

1 
18 

9 

2 
»2 

1 
11 

8 

96 

m 
1 

**"8'" 
251 

FhilosoDhv 

9 
9 

{         ' 

12 

6 
6 
1 
(«) 
M 
5 

13 
12 

1 

8 
12 

1 
•2 
M 

5 

104 

Physics 

16 

Physiology  and  hygiene. . 

1 

Political  adenoe 

^         5 
9 

9 
9 

'io  " 

7 
5 

6 
3 
6 

4 
14 

15 
6 

28 

Psychology 

Semitic    langaago    and 
hirtcry. 

7 

Social  ethiw  -  r 

Spanl-fb , 

2 

7 

6 
121 

8 

7 

9 

18 

3 

7 

9 
19 

1 
18 

8 

ZboloKv 

24 

•«ww«v^ J  **•**••*•*•••*•**• 

Total  number  of 
courses 

235 

217 

314 

236 

251 

Total   number   of 
hours 

395 

475i 

6S6 

528 

404 

Total   number   of 
departments,  40. . 

26 

28 

35 

31 

25 

>  In  philosophy. 

•  Hygiene  department  offers  22  teacher-training  courses  and  10  general  courses;  soology  departmeol 
fncludes  one  physiology  course. 

•  In  history. 
«  Semitic. 

•  Omitted,  1915-16. 

■  With  Latin  and  Oreek. 
7  In  Education. 

•  With  art. 

•  In  Ecology. 

10  The  mimmum  value  is  given  fbrCotambia  courses  offered  at  Barnard.    The  number  of  points  Is  osoaUy 
determined  by  the  amount  of  individual  work. 


The  object  of  the  arrangement  in  tabular  form  of  all  the  courses 
and  half  courses  offered  for  a  B.  A.  is,  first,  to  ascertain  all  of  the 
subjects  taught  by  women's  colleges  as  represented  by  the  chosen 
five ;  second,  to  measure  the  amount  of  work  done  in  each  subject  in 
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courses  and  half  courses  in  each  of  the  different  colleges;  third,  to 
measure  the  richness  of  curriculum  in  individual  colleges  by  a  record 
of  all  subjects  emphasized  and  omitted;  fourth,  to  find  the  total 
number  of  courses  and  half  courses  offered  by  each  college. 


Hoars 
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75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

50 

46 

40 

55 

30 

25 

20 

J5 

10 


Welleslcy  College 

Fio.  1. — Nomber  of  hoars  given  to  subjects  common  to  the  five  colleges. 

The  number  of  department  units  into  which  the  subjects  are 
grouped  totals,  40.  Of  the  colleges,  Barnard  and  Radcliffe  (the  two 
colleges  allied  with  men's  universities)  most  closely  approximate  the 
total  number.  Of  the  5  lacking  40  at  Radcliffe,  Bible  is  giyea.iii 
the  Semitic  department,  and  Old  Irish  is  omitted  in  1915-16. ) 
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only  three  special  d^artments  unprovided  for — architecture,  Eng- 
lish language,  and  comparative  philology. 

Eadcliffe  presents  a  total  of  85  departments;  Barnard,  31;  Welles- 
ley,  28 ;  Vassar,  25 ;  and  Mount  Holyoke,  25.  That  Radcliffe  oflFers 
more  graduate  work  than  the  other  colleges  in  no  way  affects  the 

Radcliffe  College 
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number  of  departments  of  the  college,  since  each  department  offers 
some  undergraduate  work. 

Of  the  total  number  of  courses  and  half  courses,  or  year  and 
semester  courses,  Eadcliffe  again  has  the  lead  by  a  large  majority, 
this  time  in  consequence  of  the  broader  curriculum  necessary  for 
graduate  work. 

A  modification  of  the  total  of  Wellesley  is  made  necessary  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  22  courses  of  the  hygiene  department  which  lead  to 
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a  special  certificate.    In  none  of  the  colleges  have  the  courses  in 
gymnastics,  sports,  and  dancing  been  reckoned. 

The  totals  of  courses  show  the  colleges  in  the  following  order: 
Radcliffe,  314;  Mount  Holyoke,  251;  Barnard,  236;  Vassar,  235; 
Wellesley,  217.  The  arrangement  at  Mount  Holyoke  of  semester 
courses  to  a  large  degree  in  all  departments  accounts  for  the  lead 
over  the  colleges  which  use  the  year  unit  more  frequently.  Since, 
however,  each  semester  usually  deals  with  a  separate  subject,  the 
siunmary  in  terms  of  semesters  gives  the  amount  of  distribution  of 
subjects  within  the  department 
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Fig.  8. — Number  of  hoars  given  to  Bobjects  common  to  the  five  colleges. 

Since,  on  the  other  hand,  semester  totals  give  no  adequate  notion 
of  the  actual  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  courses  of  a  department, 
the  department  measure  by  semesters  has  been  checked  up  by  a  count 
of  the  number  of  hours  offered  by  each  department.  The  totals  in 
hours  of  work  offered  show  the  colleges  in  the  following  order: 
Eadcliffe,  656  hours;  Barnard,  528  hours;  Wellesley,  475^  hours; 
Mount  Holyoke,  404  hours;  Vassar,  395  hours.  This  changes  Welles- 
ley from  the  least  number  of  semester  courses  to  third  in  number 
of  hours. 

Considerable  variation  exists  as  to  the  niunber  of  hours  offered  by 
the  departments  of  the  colleges.  Extreme  emphasis  is  obvious  at 
Radcliffe  in  the  department  of  economics,  which  offers  19^  ho«" 
more  than  any  other  college,  in  German  and  education,  whic 
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10^  hours  in  advance  of  the  other  colleges,  and  in  mathematics,  which 
is  38  hours  ahead.  The  emphasis  at  Barnard  is  i^  the  department 
of  geology,  which  offers  12  more  hours  than  any  other  college;  in 
psychology,  which  is  16J  hours  in  advance;  and  in  anthropology, 
which  offers  24  hours  more  than  Radcliffe,  the  only  other  college 
to  support  such  a  department;  at  Wellesley  and  Moimt  Holyoke  in 
the  departments  of  Bible.  Vassar  shows  a  very  small  department 
of  botany,  and  has  no  education  department,  offering  but  two  educa- 
tion courses  in  the  department  of  philosophy. 

The  selection  of  the  departments  for  special  analysis  was  made 
to  include,  first,  the  courses  usually  prescribed  for  a  B.  A. ;  second, 
the  departments  offering  the  largest  average  number  of  hours  in  the 
curriculum ;  third,  the  departments  from  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  is  elected.  The  following  departments  seem  to  justify  such  a 
choice:  English,  history,  zoology,  German,  Latin,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  philosophy,  and  psychology.  The  departments  of  English, 
history,  zoology,  and  German  are  analyzed  in  detail  as  representative 
centers  of  election.  The  method  of  analysis  is  by  a  description  of 
the  courses  and  the  teaching  force  of  the  department  in  each  college, 
and  by  comparative  tables  showing  the  relative  amount  of  work 
offered  and  the  relative  strength  of  the. teaching  force  of  the  five 
colleges. 

The  departments  of  Latin,  mathematics,  chemistry,  philosophy, 
and  psychology  are  analyzed  in  a  comparative  way  only,  because, 
though  required  for  a  degree,  they  are  less  largely  elected  than  those 
of  the  first  group. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  B.  A.  DEGREE. 

The  appended  table  of  the  requirements  for  the  B.  A.  degree  in  the 
five  colleges  brings  out  the  following  points:  Mount  Holyoke  pre- 
scribes the  largest  number  of  hours  of  work ;  Barnard  prescribes  the 
greatest  number  of  subjects  to  be  studied;  Radcliffe  prescribes  the 
least  work,  and  makes  it  possible  by  examination  to  avoid  any  pre- 
scription. (Counting  out  Radcliffe,  the  other  colleges  agree  in  the 
prescription  of  the  following  subjects :  English  composition,  mathe- 
matics, Latin  or  Greek,  German  or  French,  philosophy.  Wellesley 
and  Mount  Holyoke  are  the  only  colleges  to  prescribe  Bible. 

At  Vassar  and  at  Wellesley  the  unit  of  time  is  the  hour;  that  is, 
one  class  appointment  a  week  for  a  year  counts  as  one  hour.  Vassar 
requires  56  hours  for  the  degree  A.  B.,  and  Wellesley  requires  59 
hours.  At  Mount  Holyoke  the  unit  is  the  semester  hour ;  120  hours 
are  required  for  the  degree.  At  Radcliffe  the  work  is  arranged  in 
courses  and  half-courses,  which  are  evaluated  regardless  of  hours  by 
the  work  actually  required,  and  which  coimt  as  full  or  half  courses 
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toward  the  17  courses  required  for  the  degree  A.  B.  At  Barnard  the 
courses  are  valued  in  points,  the  term  point  signifying  one  hour  a 
week  of  class  atendance  or  two  hours  in  a  laboratory  for  one  half 
year ;  124  points  are  required  for  the  degree  A.  B. 

To  secure  some  basis  of  uniformity  in  the  comparative  work  which 
follows,  the  "  year  "  hour  of  Vassar  and  Wellesley  has  been  used  as 
the  imit.  At  Radcliffe,  the  number  of  hours  which  the  catalogue 
announces  for  the  meetings  of  each  course  is  used  to  give  the  hour 
value  of  full  and  half  courses.  At  Barnard  the  points,  and  at  Mount 
Holyoke  the  semester  hours  have  been  reduced  to  the  hour  of  the 
year. 

The  choice  of  the  subjects  of  common  prescription  appears  from 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  curriculum  to  be  derived  from 
two  sources.  First,  because  such  subjects  offered  disciplinary 
training. 

The  prescribed  part  of  the  course  embraces  a  due  proportion  of  those  strictly 
discipllDary  branches  which,  when  left  to  the  option  of  the  student,  are  almost 
always  either  wholly  neglected  or  so  slightly  studied  as  to  be  useless 
but  which,  if  thoroughly  taught,  experience  proves  to  be  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  advanced  studies  in  science,  literature,  or  philosophy/ 

Second,  because,  except  at  Barnard  and  Radcliffe,  the  colleges 
were  founded  especially  to  supply  the  teaching  profession,  which  de- 
manded teachers  for  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  college. 
At  the  present  time,  although  the  theory  of  the  value  of  formal  disci- 
pline has  been  experimentally  controverted,  and  although  women 
are  entering  many  fields  other  than  that  of  teaching,  the  old  order 
of  prescription  is  still  followed.  The  newer  demands  upon  women 
for  intelligent  citizenship  are  recognized  by  prescribed  work  only  in 
the  course  of  economics  required  at  Barnard. 

Since  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  degrees  offered  other  than 
A.  B.  by  the  different  colleges,  no  comparison  is  possible,  and  they 
are  simply  listed.  Wellesley  and  Radcliffe  offer  the  degree,  associate 
of  arts;  Barnard  grants  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  architecture 
through  transfer  to  the  school  of  architecture,  of  bachelor  of  litera- 
ture through  transfer  to  the  school,  of  journalism,  and  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  seniors  to  elect  courses  in  the  school  of  education  of  Columbia 
University,  which  may  later  be  credited  toward  the  degree  master  of 
arts. 

Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Mount  Holyoke  all  grant  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts.  Radcliffe  offers  the  degrees  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of 
arts,  associate  of  arts,  and  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Barnard  and  Radcliffe,  through  their  affiliations  with  Columbia 
and  Harvard,  offer  greater  opportunities  for  specialized  and  for  f^ 
vanced  work  than  do  any  of  the  other  colleges. 

>  Bajrmond,  John  Howard.    Vassar  College,  1873. 
41696*— 18 5 
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Hours  required  for  the  B,  A,  degree  in  1915-16. 


Subjects. 


History 

English  oomposition 

Mathematics 

Latin  or  Greek 

French  or  German 

Physics  or  chemistrv 

A  second  natural  scienoe . 

Philosophy 

Hygiene 

Economics 

English  literature 


Vassar. 
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3 
3 
3 
•3 
103 


3 
"6 


Welles- 
ley. 


M 

3 
3 


«3 

"6 

3 

3 

2 


Raddifle. 


Bamard.1 


3(6 


points). 


»3 


do 

do 

(•) 
3  (6  points). 

'.;!."do;.";.*.* 

2  (4  points). 

3  (6  points). 


Mount 
Holyoke.* 


«6 
9 
6 
6 

»6 
6 
6 
"6 
4 
6 


1  A  point  equals  one  hour  of  class  work  or  two  hours  cf  laboratory  work  for  0De>hair  year. 

*  Semester  hours. 

*  Biblical  history. 

*  And  six  of  Biblical  literature. 

*  Possible  exemption  by  examination. 

*  Unless  a  third  is  presented  at  admission. 
'  Exemption  if  presented  at  admission. 

*  Working  knowledge  required. 

*  Greek,  French,  or  German. 

10  Vassar  requires  3  hours  of  French,  German,  physics,  or  chemistry;  not  of  two  of  them, 
u  Natural  saence,  if  not  presented  at  admission, 
u  Philosophy  and  psychology. 
i>  Six  lectures. 

Requirements  for  distribution  of  eiectives, — ^Vassar:  No  system  of  majors. 
Wellesley :  One  to  nine  hours  in  each  of  two  departments ;  2  to  12  In  one  depart- 
ment and  6  In  second.  Radcliffe :  Group  system.  Barnard :  Major  subject  of  at 
least  18  points  (9  hours),  exclusive  of  prescribed  work.  Mount  Holyoke:  Two 
major  subjects  of  15  semester  hours  each. 

Requirements  for  distribution  of  required  studies. — Vassar :  During  first  two 
years;  exception,  philosophy,  junior  year.  Wellesley:  During  first  two  years; 
exceptions,  two  hours  Biblical  history,  Junior  year,  and  philosophy,  before  senior 
year.  Radcliffe :  During  freshman  year.  Barnard :  During  first  two  years ;  ex- 
ception, economics,  junior  year.    Mount  Holyoke :  During  first  three  years. 

ENGLISH. 

The  English  department  has  always  occupied  an  important  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  woman's  college.  Even  in  the  original  courses 
of  study,  when  the  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  classics,  mathematics, 
and  the  modem  languages,  English  had  its  place.  From  the  composi- 
tion being  taught  by  exercises  in  grammatical  analysis  and  from 
Whately's  Rhetoric,  and  the  literature  from  Shaw's  Manual  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,*  the  work  has  developed  to  its  present  prominent 
status  in  the  college.  A  striking  specialization  by  the  women's  col- 
leges in  English  departments  has  been  noted  by  Thomdike  and  by 
Dealey.^  A  present  study  of  the  catalogues  of  the  colleges  for  women 
indicates  that  the  department  of  English  oflfers  the  largest  amount 
of  work  in  the  college  in  terms  of  semester  courses. 


1  Course  of  Study,  Vassar,  1867-68. 

'  Comparative  study  of  the  curricula.    H.  L.  Dealey,  p.  d47. 
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The  composition  departments  agree  in  the  prescription  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  training  in  writing,  and  most  of  them  try  to  secure 
that  training  by  cooperation  with  the  other  departments  in  the  col- 
lege. The  greatest  variation  in  the  colleges  appears  in  the  further 
development  of  the  writing  courses.  The  advanced  work  shows  a 
tendency  toward  specialization,  an  effort  to  encourage  the  kind  of 
creative  work  to  which  the  student  is  especially  adapted.  The  result 
at  Vassar  is  special  courses  on  descriptive  writing,  short-story  writ- 
ing, and  journalism;  at  Radcliffe,  courses  in  the  drama;  at  Barnard, 
the  courses  of  the  school  of  journalism;  and  at  Mount  Holyoke, 
courses  in  narrative  writing,  description,  and  verse  composition. 
Wellesley  offers  little  opportunity  for  specialization,  since  the  ad- 
vanced courses  are  inclusive  of  all  forms  of  writing^. 

The  significance  of  specialization  in  advanced  courses  lies  partly 
in  the  connection  of  the  work  of  the  student  within  the  college  with 
that  which  lies  beyond  it.  Such  a  double  adjustment  of  the  course 
work  of  the  student  points  toward  a  new  criterion  of  the  value  of  the 
content  of  courses  which  may  prove  an  interesting  factor  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  future  curriculum  of  the  college. 

Courses  and  instructors  in  English, 

COMPOSITION. 


Yearoourses. 


Semester  courses. 


Hours 

Teachers 

Professors. ......... 

Associate  professors. 
Assistant  professors. 

Instructors 

Doctors' degrees — 


Vassar. 

Wellesley. 

Raddiffe. 

Barnard. 

5  (3-hour) 
1  (1-hour) 

4(3-taonr) 

5  (3-hour) 

5  (6-point) 

2  (2-hour 

1  (1-hour 

2  (3-hour) 

6 

0 

1  (3-polnt) 

19 

17 

15 

16i 

11 

13 

5 

8 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

9 

8 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Mount 
Holyoke. 


1  (3-hour) 
1  (1-hour) 

13  (3-hour) 
1  (l-hour| 
33 
8 
1 
1 
0 

0 


LITERATURE. 


Year  courses 

Semester  courses 


Hours 

Teachers 

Professors 

Associate  professors. 
Assistant  profsssors. 

Instructors 

Doctors' degrees 


8  (3-hour) 
5  (3-hour) 


31) 
9 
1 
3 


6 
6 


13  (3-hour) 
3  (1-hour 
3  (3-hour) 


44 

9 
3 
3 


13 
3 


7  (3-hour) 

9  (3-hour) 
3  (2-hour) 

3«i 

11 

5 

0 


6 
«6 


7  (0-point) 
3  (4-pofait 
5  (3-point] 


12 
6 
0 


6 

6 


1  (3-hour) 

16  (3-hour) 
1  (2-hour) 
1  (IbouO 

T 
r       0 

1 


5 
1 


1 1  assistant. 


*  In  addition,  9)  hours  of  comparative  literature. 
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Specialization  of  courses,  which  the  interests  of  the  students  ap- 
pear to  be  forcing,  means  provision  for  students  of  talent  for  whom 
there  is  little  provision  where  general  courses  only  are  given.  It 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  signify  little  opportunity  for  extensive  work, 
leading  to  specialization  too  detailed  and  technical  for  undergraduate 
teaching. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  track  of  the  permanent  quality  of 
the  student's  English  work.  At  Barnard,  for  example,  any  instructor 
may  report  to  the  English  department  a  student  as  deficient  in 
English.  The  department  then  has  the  responsibility  of  investigat- 
ing the  student's  case.  At  Wellesley,  if  a  student  is  deficient  in 
English  even  in  her  senior  year  she  is  not  permitted  to  graduate  until 
such  deficiency  is  removed.  Such  reports  are  for  all  students  irre- 
spective of  their  connection  with  the  English  department.  At  Vassar 
a  movement  is  on  foot  toward  a  like  systematized  correlation  of  the 
English  with  the  other  work. 

The  interpretation  of  this  tendency  is  that  English  composition  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  training  in  clear  thinking  and  correct 
expression  which  may  be  used  as  a  tool  by  all  of  the  departments. 

The  table  shows  a  variation  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  com- 
position departments  of  the  different  colleges.  Such  a. variation  is 
explained  here  as  in  other  departments  not  so  much  by  the  number  of 
courses  offered  as  by  the  number  of  divisions  necessary  to  handle  the 
required  introductory  course.  To  illustrate,  Wellesley  requires  ten 
and  Vassar  eight  teachers  for  the  introductory  course  which  at  Kad- 
diffe  is  given  by  one  professor  and  his  assistant. 

The  character  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  composition  department 
shows  certain  peculiarities.  The  following  percentages  of  the  teach- 
ers are  of  the  grade  instructor :  At  Vassar,  81  per  cent ;  at  Wellesley, 
66  per  cent;  at  Radcliffe,  40  per  cent;  at  Barnard,  75  per  cent;  at 
Mount  Holyoke,  75  per  cent ;  that  is,  except  at  Radcliffe,  the  greater 
part  of  the  teaching  is  conducted  by  instructors. 

The  scarcity  of  the  doctor's  degree  in  the  English  composition  de- 
partments of  any  of  the  colleges  is  probably  due  not  only  to  the  largo 
percentage  of  instructors  on  the  teaching  force  but  to  the  fact  that 
ability  to  produce  or  to  stimulate  creative  work  is  the  quality  par- 
ticularly stressed  in  the  teacher  of  composition. 

The  department  of  literature  is  entirely  separate  from  the  depart- 
ment of  composition  at  Wellesley  and  at  Mount  Holyoke  only.  At 
Vassar,  Radcliffe,  and  Barnard  the  department  of  English  includes 
both  divisions,  and  members  of  the  facultv  teach  both  branches. 
At  Barnard,  three  hours,  and  at  Mount  Holyoke,  six  semester-hours, 
of  literature  are  required  for  a  degree.  At  all  of  the  colleges  except 
Radcliffe  an  introductory  course  consisting  largely  of  an  historical 
outline  of  English  literature  is  a  prerequisite  of  all  advanced  work. 
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While  such  a  course  permits  the  student  a  certain  degree  of  orienta- 
tion before  specialization,  it  in  no  ^ay  gives  her  any  information 
with  the  parallel  literature  outside  of  England,  except  as  she  may 
be  studying  it  in  modern  language  courses.  Comparative  literature 
is  offered  only  at  Radcliffe.  No  opportunity  for  acquaintance  with 
ancient  literature  is  offered,  except  as  the  student  elects  the  classics. 
A  possible  consideration  for  the  increasingly  large  proportion  of  stu- 
dents who  do  not  elect  Latin  or  Greek  might  be  a  literature  course 
which  would  include  translations  of  the  classics.  The  excuse  for 
locating  such  courses  in  the  English  department  is  obviously  as  sl 
means  of  the  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  the  English  literature. 

At  the  other  chronological  extreme  American  literature  is  dealt 
with  in  all  of  the  colleges  to  the  extent  of  one  course  each  with 
the  addition  at  Kadcliffe  and  Wellesley  of  a  course  each  which  deals 
with  America  and  England  both. 

At  Radcliffe  and  Mount  Holyoke  the  arrangement  of  the  courses 
in  semesters  is  used  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  the  other  colleges, 
where  full-year  courses  predominate.  When  full-year  courses  are 
devoted  to  individual  writers,  not  much  literature  is  possible  for  the 
general  student.  The  period  basis,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  special 
analyses,  is  followed  to  some  degree  by  all  of  the  colleges. 

The  teaching  of  literature  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Barnard  is 
in  a  greater  degree  in  the  hands  of  professors  and  associate  pro- 
fessors than  is  composition.  The  following  percentages  of  the 
teachers  are  of  the  grade  instructor:  At  Vassar,  66  per  cent;  at  Wel- 
lesley, 44  per  cent;  at  Radcliffe,  54  per  cent;  at  Barnard,  50  per  cent; 
at  Mount  Holyoke,  83  per  cent. 

The  doctor's  degree  is  much  more  common  among  the  members  of 
the  literature  department  than  among  those  of  the  composition  de- 
partment. 

Of  the  number  of  hours  in  English  offered  by  the  five  colleges. 
Mount  Holyoke  leads  in  composition,  the  other  colleges  following 
in  the  order  of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Barnard,  and  Radcliffe.  In  litera- 
ture Wellesley  offers  the  largest  number  of  hours,  the  other  colleges 
following  in  the  order  of  Radcliffe,  Vassar,  Barnard,  and  Mount 
Holyoke. 

VASBAB. 

At  Vassar  the  English  composition  and  literature,  departments 
ere  not  separated,  five  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  giving  courses 
in  both  branches. 

In  the  composition  work  Course  1  covers  the  required  three  hours 
of  the  freshman  year.  It  is  a  study  of  prose  selections  with  wntju:^ 
of  themea  The  method  is  based  upon  a  textbook.  Buck  and 
bridge's  "  Course  in  Expository  Writing.'' 
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In  the  elective  courses  narrative  writing,  critical  writing,  and  de- 
scriptive writing  are  dealt  with  in  separate  courses,  followed  by  a 
full  course  in  advanced  composition.  Argumentation  has  a  year 
course  and  a  semester  course  allotted  to  it. 

By  this  arrangement  the  student  has  a  full  course  in  the  analysis 
of  the  short  story  with  practice  in  writing  it ;  a  full  course  in  jour- 
nalistic writing,  and  a  semester  course  for  practice  in  the  various 
forms  of  descriptive  writing.  Vassar  devotes  more  time  to  argu- 
mentation than  the  other  four  colleges. 

English  at  Vafsar. 


Year  courses. 


Semester  courses 

Hours 

Teachers 

Professors 

Associate  professors. 
Assistant  professors. 

Instructors 

Doctor's  degree 


Composition. 

Literature. 

5  (3-hour). 

8  (3-hour). 

1  a-hour). 

2  (3-hour). 

' 

5  (3-hour). 

19 

3U 

11 

9 

0 

1    , 

0 

2 

2 

0    1 

9 

6    1 

3 

6 

Spoken. 


•3 


1  Courses  not  counted  toward  the  degree. 

A  course  which  has  significance  for  both  composition  and  literature 
is  that  of  literary  criticism  which  alternates  with  the  poetic  courses. 

A  general  introductory  course  is  required  as  preliminary  to  all  the 
other  courses  in  literature.  It  deals  with  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish literature  from  Beowulf  to  Johnson.  Following  it,  the  periods 
are  dealt  with  as  follows : 

Old  English .* 3-hour  semester  course. 

Middle  English 3-hour  year  course. 

Middle  English  romances 3-hour  year  course. 

Ijineteenth  century  poetry 3-hour  year  course. 

Nineteenth  century   prose 3-hour  year  course. 

Later  Victorian  poetry 3-hour  semester  court 

American  literature 3-hour  year  course. 

The  classic  and  romantic  movement 3-hour  year  course. 

Special  writers  are  dealt  with  in  courses  on  Beowulf,  Chaucer,  and 
Shakespeare,  to  the  study  of  whom  two  courses  are  given. 

At  Vassar,  while  nineteenth  century  literature,  both  prose  and 
poetry,  is  dealt  with  thoroughly,  the  only  opportunity  for  study  of 
eighteenth  century  literature  appears  in  the  course  which  includes 
both  the  classic  and  the  romantic  movements  and  which  begins  with 
Spenser.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  covered  by 
the  course  called  Shakespeare  and  his  age.  The  work,  as  may  be 
readily  seen,  is  offered  largely  on  the  period  basis. 
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WELLESLEY. 


At  Wellesley  College  the  departments  of  English  composition, 
literature,  language,  and  reading  and  speaking  are  quite  separate, 
each  with  a  different  head  and  a  separate  faculty,  with  the  exception 
of  one  member  of  the  composition  department  and  the  two  members 
of  the  language  department,  who  have  work  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

All  courses  at  Wellesley  are  classified  in  Grades  I,  II,  III ;  Grade 
I  including  elementary  courses  and  Grade  III  the  most  advanced 
courses.  According  to  this  classification,  the  English  composition 
department  offers  one  Grade  I  course,  three  Grade  II  courses,  and 
three  Grade  III  courses. 

The  general  prescribed  course,  as  at  Vassar  and  Radcliffe,  is  a 
three-hour  course  for  the  year.  Ten  members  of  the  faculty  teach 
it,  each  having  entire  charge  of  one  or  more  divisions  for  the  class 
work,  the  theme  reading,  and  the  conferences.  The  work  is  outlined 
closely  enough  to  keep  the  different  divisions  practically  parallel. 
Weekly  themes  are  required  the  first  semester,  and  fortnightly 
themes  the  second. 

English  at  Wellesley. 


Composition. 

Literature. 

Spoken. 

Language. 

Year  coutbqs 

4  (3-hour) 
2  (2-hour) 
1  (1-hourS 

17 

12 

2 

2 

8 

13  (3-hour) 
2  (1-hour) 

2  (3-hour) 

44 

9 

2 

3 

J3 

1  (3-hour) 

2  (2-hour) 

2  (3^our) 

Bemflster  courses 

Hours. 

7 
3 

1 

6 

Teachers 

2 

Professors 

1 

Associate  profossors 

1 

TlWtnicioTS. .       r  r .       .  r 

2 

^  One  assistant. 

Course  2  of  argumentation  will  not  be  offered  after  the  year 
1915-16.  It  represents  the  second  course  formerly  required  for  a 
degree.  Two  other  full  elective  courses  on  argumentation  seem, 
however,  to  supply  sufficient  training. 

The  Grade  III  courses  offered  by  the  composition  department  are 
as  follows: 

Long  and  short  themes;  a  general  course  in  writing  which  includes 
the  critical  study  of  one  novel  at  least.    Two-hour  year  course. 

The  theory  and  history  of  criticism ;  a  lecture  course  dealing  with 
the  critical  theory  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  with  English  and 
French  critics.    One-hour  year  course. 

Advanced  course  in  English  composition ;  a  general  writing  course 
including  studies  in  structure  and  style.  ^ 
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Classified  by  grades,  the  literature  department  offers  one  Grade  I 
course,  seven  Grade  II  courses,  with  a  1-hour  course  in  addition, 
seven  Grade  III  courses,  with  a  1-hour  course  in  addition.  With 
the  above  exceptions  of  1-hour  courses,  the  rest  are  3-hour  courses. 
Nine  tea<;hers  conduct  the  work. 

As  at  Radcliffe  and  Vassar,  a  general  course  is  given  on  the  de- 
velopment of  English  literature,  and  as  at  Vassar  but  not  at  Rad- 
cliffe, this  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment.   The  course  is  sometimes  passed  off  by  examination. 

Courses  based  on  periods  rather  than  special  writers  are: 

A^merican    literature 3-hour  year  course. 

Enfe.I^h  Uterature  of  the  fourteenth  century 3-hour  year  course. 

EngUsh  lyric  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies  3-hour  year  course. 

Beginnings  of  the    English    Renaissance    from    Caxton   to 

Spenser 3-hour  year  course. 

Victorian  prose 3-hour  year  course. 

English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century 3-hour  year  course. 

Historical  development  of  English  literature 3-hour  year  course. 

Tendencies  of  twentieth  century  poetry 1-hour  year  course. 

Less  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  eighteenth  century  literature  than  at 
Sadcliffe  and  more  on  the  modem. 

Special  writers  are  dealt  with  in  courses  on : 

Mflton : 3-hour  year  course. 

Spenser . 3-hour  semester  course. 

English  drama  through  Shalsespeare 3-hour  year  course. 

Modern   authors.      (Two   each   year.) 3-hour  year  course. 

EngUsh  masterpieces - 3-hour  year  course. 

A  course  on  the  Arthurian  Romance,  a  3-hour  year  course,  and  a 
1-hour  year  course  in  poetics  are  also  offered.  A  course  called  Critical 
Studies  in  English  Drama,  three  hours  for  the  year,  aims  to  give 
graduate  training  in  literary  investigation. 

The  English  language  department  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Old 
and  Middle  English.  It  offers  in  1915-16,  a  course  in  the  History 
of  the  English  Language,  and  a  seminar  for  the  study  of  Old  Eng- 
lish. Both  are  3-hour  courses  for  the  year,  of  Grade  III.  In 
none  of  the  other  colleges  are  these  language  courses  separated  from 
the  English  department. 

Spoken  English  at  Wellesley  is  called  reading  and  speaking,  and 
has  no  connection  with  any  branch  of  the  English  department.  It 
consists  of  one  Grade  I  course  of  two  hours,  one  Grade  II  course  of 
three  hours,  and  one  of  two  hours.  The  first  two  courses  are  given 
to  training  of  the  body  and  voice,  and  the  third  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Shakespeare.  Unlike  Vassar,  the  courses  at  Wellesley  count 
toward  a  degree. 


• 
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RADCLIFFE. 

At  Badcliffe,  in  all  of  the  departments,  the  courses  are  classified 
primarily  for  undergraduates,  for  undergraduates  or  graduates,  and 
primarily  for  graduates.  Between  the  groups  there  is,  however,  no 
strict  division  line,  the  only  restriction  being  that  courses  primarily 
for  undergraduates  shall  not  count  toward  the  M.  A.,  and  that  un- 
dergraduates are  to  be  admitted  to  courses  primarily  for  graduates 
only  on  recommendation  of  the  instructor.  This  generous  provision 
allows  the  able  student  great  freedom  of  choice  in  courses  and  makes 
it  possible  for  her  to  accomplish  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  work  re- 
quired for  both  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  in  four  years. 

English  at  Kadcliffe  includes  without  separation  into  departments 
composition,  literature,  and  spoken  English.  "Study  of  literature 
forms  a  part  of  nearly  every  course  in  English  composition,  and 
practice  in  composition  forms  a  part  of  many  of  the  courses  in  Eng- 
lish literature."  Members  of  the  faculty  sometimes  teach  both  com- 
position and  literature.  The  courses  of  comparative  literature  are 
grouped  into  a  separate  department. 


English  at  RadcHffe, 


Composition 


Yearcotirses 

Semester  oouraes . 


Hours 

Teachers 

Professors 

Associate  professors . 
Assistant  professors 

lostmctors 

Doctors'  d^rees 


5  (S-hom*.) 

0 

15 
5 
2 


Literature. 


Spoken. 


7  (3-hour.) 

9  f3-hour.) 
2  (3-hoar.) 
3ci 
11 
5 


2      (2-hour, 
halfoourses.) 


4 

1 


G 
6 


1 
0 


Comparative. 


2  (3-hour.) 

1  (3-hour.] 

2  (2-hour.] 

OJ 

4 
1 


2 
1 

1 


The  only  prescribed  work  at  Radcliffe  is  a  three-hour  course  of 
rhetoric  and  English  composition;  an  introductory  course  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  English  composition,  both  oral  and  written. 
The  theory  is  taught  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  readings,  the  prac- 
tice by  the  writing  of  themes  which  are  criticized  and  rewritteii. 
Short  daily  themes  and  longer  periodical  papers  are  required  of  the 
student. 

This  prescribed  course  may  be  anticipated  by  examination.  For 
the  freshmen  who  have  anticipated  it  by  the  grade  A  or  B,  the 
course  called  English  composition  is  primarily  intended.  It  is  con- 
ducted in  much  the  manner  of  the  prescribed  course,  but  deals  with 
a  selected  group  of  students. 

The    instructor    in    charge    of   the    undergraduate    composition 
courses,  which  are  usually  large  at  Radcliffe,  gives  the  lecturea 
themes  are  criticized  and  marked  by  assistants  who  hold  conf 
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with  the  students  concerning  them.  The  assistant  selects  themes  in- 
dicative  of  significant  failure  or  success  for  the  professor  u\  charge 
who  presents  them  to  the  class  with  personal  comment  and  criticism. 
According  to  this  plan  much  of  the  individual  teaching  is  done  by 
the  assistant  and  much  of  the  evaluation  of  the  student's  work  is 
left  to  his  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  has  the  stimulus 
of  general  and  sometimes  individual  comment  and  suggestion  from 
the  expert  whose  time  must  necessarily  be  saved  by  readers. 

A  third  English  composition  course,  a  three-hour  year  course,  is 
limited  to  20  students  and  is  especially  intended  for  graduates  who 
already  write  well  and  for  undergraduates  who  have  attained  dis- 
tinction in  English  12,  which,  though  not  offered  in  191^16,  is  a 
course  usually  given  to  students  showing  ability.  The  prerequisite, 
then,  for  the  more  advanced  comoosition  courses  is  demonstrated 
ability  to  write. 

The  two  other  composition  courses  deal  with  the  technique  of  the 
drama  and  are  an^anged  on  the  same  basis,  that  of  value  placed  on 
actual  work  accomplished,  the  second  open  only  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  first  with  distinction.  The  first  of  these  drama  courses, 
which  are  given  by  Prof.  Baker,  is  limited  to  a  dozen  and  is 
primarily  for  graduates.  Candidates  make  application  by  submit- 
ting an  original  play  of  one  or  more  acts.  The  lectures  of  the  course 
treat  of  the  relation  of  the  play  to  the  novel  and  short  story,  the 
principles  of  adaptation,  plotting,  structure,  characterization,  climax 
and  suspense,  and  dialogue,  and  the  making  of  scenarios.  Three 
plays  are  required  of  each  student  The  second  drama  course  is  an 
advanced  course  of  lectures  and  practice.  With  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  it  may  be  counted  for  more  than  one  course,  thus  making 
provision  for  students  who  give  evidence  of  talent  enough  to  war- 
rant extra-time  adjustment. 

The  work  in  dramatic  composition  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  two  awards,  the  MacDowell  Resident 
Fellowship  of  $600,  and  the  Craig  prize  of  $300,  the  latter  including 
a  production  of  the  successful  play.  The  fellowship  and  the  prize 
have  been  awarded  since  1910,  each  twice  to  Radcliffe  students  whose 
plays  were  produced  with  considerable  success. 

The  subject  argumentation  to  which  much  attention  is  given  in 
the  other  colleges  is  omitted  entirely. 

While  the  literature  courses  are  classified  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  slight  and  undergraduates  capable  of  good 
work  are  admitted  to  courses  primarily  for  graduates.  No  courses 
are  required  and  none  has  a  prerequisite  except  early  English,  which 
is  open  only  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon. 

Of  the  26^  courses  offered  by  the  literature  department,  17  are 
open  in  1915-16.    The  method  of  alternation  of  courses  permits  this 
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work  to  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  Harvard's 
staff,  who,  too  busy  to  give  all  of  the  courses  each  year,  would  other- 
wise have  to  delegate  them  to  assistants. 

The  general  introductory  course,  primarily  for  undergraduates,  is 
designed  to  trace  the  main  historical  development  of  English  litera- 
ture from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  (Three-hour  year 
course.) 

The  story  of  King  Arthur,  an  undergraduate  course,  deals  with 
the  development  of  the  Arthurian  legends  in  English,  and  gives  a 
brief  history  of  their  origin.     (Three-hour  semester  course.) 

Of  the  more  advanced  courses,  those  devoted  chiefly  to  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  text  include  the  three-hour  year  courses  of 
Chaucer  and  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  three-hour  semester  courses  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Beowulf,  Bacon,  and  Milton.  Of  these,  the  course 
given  by  Prof.  Kittredge  on  Shakespeare  may  be  taken  in  two  suc- 
cessive years,  six  plays  being  studied  each  year. 

The  courses  dealing  with  specific  periods  rather  than  with  a  special 
writer  of  a  period  are : 

FnU  courses: 

Early  EngUsh.    From  1200  to  1450. 

The  drama  from  1642  to  the  present  day. 
Half  courses : 

Studies  In  seventeenth  century  prose. 

Life  and  works  of  Pope. 

Eighteenth  century  periodicals. 

Eighteenth  century  sentimentalists  and  their  opponents. 

English  literature  in  the  period  of  the  Romantic  movement 

The  courses  are  conducted  by  lectures.  Reading  is  assigned  to  the 
students,  who  make  written  reports  of  any  phase  which  proves  espe- 
cially interesting  to  them. 

English  20  consists  of  courses  of  research  in  which  the  instructors 
in  English  hold  themselves  ready  to  assist  and  advise  competent 
graduate  students  who  may  propose  plans  of  special  study  in  the 
English  language  or  literature.  The  number  of  these  courses  varies 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  graduate  students  and  in  subjects 
according  to  their  spedal  interests. 

Of  the  courses  in  comparative  literature,  the  first,  a  three-hour 
course  for  the  year,  offers  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  literature 
in  Europe  from  its  origin  in  classic  times  to  the  present  day.  It 
emphasizes  the  writers,  the  subjects,  and  the  influences  which  have 
survived  in  conscious  tradition.  The  course  is  conducted  by  lectures 
and  reading,  when  possible,  in  the  ori^nal  language.  The  courses 
dealing  with  specific  periods  are  as  follows : 

Full  course:  Literature  of  the  Renaissance. 

Half  course:  Goethe*s  Faust,  with  a  study  of  kindred  dramas  In  I 
literature. 
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Half  course :  The  dramatic  works  of  Grlllparzer,  considered  In  their  relatione 
to  European  literature. 

Half  course:  German  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  its  relation  to 
European  literature. 

BARNARD. 

At  Barnard  the  department  of  English  as  at  Kadcliffe  includes  all 
of  the  courses  given  in  composition,  literature,  and  elocution.  All 
but  one  of  the  instructors  of  composition  give  courses. in  literature 
also.  The  courses  are  all  undergraduate  courses,  and  their  value  is 
indicated  by  points.  Two  points  are  practically  equivalent  to  one 
year-hour.  Many  of  the  year  courses  are  regarded  as  divisible 
courses,  the  first  half  of  which  may  be  taken  separately. 

Engli9h  at  Barnard, 


YearcooTses. 


Semester  courses. 

Hours 

Teacbersi 

Professors 

Instnict(H^ 

Doctors'  d^rc^s , 


Composition. 

Literature. 

5  (O-point.) 
1  (3i)oint.} 

i 

a 

6 

1 

7  (6-point.) 
2(4-point.) 
5  (3-point.) 
324 
12 
6 
6 
«6 

1  (4-point.) 


2 
1 
1 


>  All  but  one  teach  literature. 


«  4  Ph.  D.,  1  Litt.  D.,  1  LL.  D 


All  freshmen  are  required  to  take  a  6-point  composition  course  for 
the  year.  It  is  given  by  seven  members  of  the  department,  and  it 
consists  of  oral  and  written  exposition,  argum^it,  description,  and 
narrative.  No  special  courses  in  argumentation  are  given  as  at 
Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

The  sophomore  requirement  of  a  6-point  course  may  be  met  by  any 
one  of  several  courses,  the  student  being  allowed  a  freedom  of  choice 
regulated  by  her  proficiency  or  aptitude  in  freshman  English.  She 
may  go  on  writing  or  elect  work  in  literature  from  the  following 
courses:  Epic  and  romance;  essay  and  poetry;  survey  of  English 
literature;  composition;  journalistic  writing;  drama. 

Beyond  this  group  the  courses  are  elective.  Within  the  group, 
"Journalistic  writing,"  and  of  the  advanced  courses,  "The  survey 
of  American  literature,"  are  required  of  students  who  intend  to 
transfer  to  the  school  of  journalism. 

The  advanced  work  in  composition  consists  of  one  6-point  course 
devoted  to  theme  writing  and  one  3-point  semester  course  in  story 
writing  or  play  writing  with  collateral  reading. 

The  especial  periods  dealt  with  by  advanced  courses  are  as  follows: 
Survey  of  American  literature,  4-point  year  course ;  English  poetry 
from  1550  to  1625, 3-point  semester  course ;  English  poetry  from  1625 
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to  Wordsworth,  8-point  semester  course;  English  Victorian  litera- 
ture, 6-point  year  course. 

Courses  laying  stress  on  study  and  interpretation  of  text  are :  Old 
and  middle  English  and  Chaucer. 

Special  writers  are  treated  in  courses  on  Shakespeare,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  circle. 

In  addition,  a  semester  course  of  a  survey  of  romances  and  ballads 
touches  upon  literature  of  the  continent  as  well  as  of  England, 
though  in  no  sense  is  it  comparative  literature;  also  a  course  of 
English  prose,  including  fiction,  is  offered. 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE. 


At  Mount  Holyoke,  15  semester  hours  or  7i  year  hours 
of  English  are  required  as  against  3  at  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
and  Radcliffe,  and  6  at  Barnard.  Of  the  9  semester  hours  of 
composition,  6  are  prescribed  in  the  two  courses  which  are  intro- 
ductory to  composition  and  to  vocal  expression.  The  introductory 
composition  places  special  emphasis  on  the  writing  of  exposition.  It 
is  conducted  by  a  method  of  outlining;  the  student  reads  prescribed 
books  and  analyses  them  by  outlining  their  content.  At  Mount 
Holyoke,  as  at  none  of  the  other  colleges,  work  in  vocal  expression  is 
required  as  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course.  Once  in  two  weeks  each 
division  of  freshman  English  meets  for  work  in  voice  training.  The 
vocal  expression  work  is  given  a  regular  place  in  the  English  curricu- 
lum in  addition  to  the  freshman  work,  and  consists  of  three  advanced 
courses. 

English  at  Mount  Holyoke, 


Ysv  oouraos 

Semester  ocmnes. 


Hours 

Teachers 

Professors 

Associate  professors. 
Instructors 


Composition. 

Literature. 

1  (3-hoiir) 

1  (3-hour) 

1  ( 1-hour ) 

12  (3-hour) 

16  (3-hour) 

1  (1-hour) 

1  (2-hour) 
1  (1-hour) 

22i 

28i 

8 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

5 

•Spoken. 


1  (3-hour) 

1  (3-hour) 
1  (2-hour) 
1  (1-hour) 

6 

»1 


I  Included  in  composition. 

As  at  Wellesley  the  composition  department  is  separated  from  the 
literature  department,  each  having  its  own  faculty.  Mount  Holyoke 
offers  the  largest  number  of  hours  of  composition  of  any  of  the  five 
colleges.  With  the  exception  of  Vassar,  which  offers  two  semeMer 
courses,  and  of  Barnard,  which  offers  one  semester  course,  the  com- 
position work  of  the  other  four  colleges  is  arranged  in  year  ^ 
Mount  Holyoke,  however,  offers  13  semester  courses  and  r 
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year  courses.  This  arrangement  permits  a  great  variety  in  subjects 
of  courses.  Argumentation  is  given  a  special  course  as  at  Vassar  and 
at  Wellesley.  To  theme  writing  two  semesters  are  devoted,  and  to 
general  writing  one  semester;  a  semester  of  debating  isx)flfered.  The 
specialized  composition  work  to  which  the  rest  of  the  semester  courses 
are  devoted  is  as  follows:  Descriptive  writing;  narrative  writing; 
verse  forms ;  verse  composition ;  structure  of  the  drama  and  the  novel ; 
prose  style.  One  semester  is  given  to  literary  criticism  and  one  to  the 
history  of  the  English  language.  The  department  also  has  a  press 
club,  which  includes  all  newspaper  correspondents. 

Mount  Holyoke,  thus,  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  spe- 
cialization. It  is  a  question  whether  with  so  complete  a  division  of 
the  work  into  semester  subjects  any  sustained  or  intensive  writing 
can  be  accomplished. 

Eight  teachers,  including  the  one  teacher  of  vocal  expression,  con- 
duct the  work  of  the  composition  department.  Of  these  six  are  in- 
structors and  none  possesses  the  doctor's  degree. 

Although  the  literature  courses  are  divided  into  semester  courses 
almost  as  completely  as  the  composition  courses,  they  do  not  present 
as  great  a  variety  of  subjects.  Nineteen  courses  are  offered  on  15 
subjects,  a  second  semester  course  sometimes  being  the  sequel  of  a 
first  semester  course. 

The  department  requires  a  course  called  "  an  historical  outline  of 
English  literature,"  much  like  the  course  given  at  Wellesley.  Substi- 
tution of  other  courses  may,  however,  be  arranged. 

The  courses,  all  in  three-hour  semester  courses,  dealing  with  spe- 
cific periods,  are  as  follows : 

Middle  English,  from  1,200  to  1,400.    Special  attention  to  the  English  metrical 
romances. 
Elizabethan  nondramatic  literature. 
Elizabethan  drama. 

Eighteenth  century  literature,  first  half  of  the  century. 
Eighteenth  century  literature,  from  death  of  Pope  to  1800. 
Nineteenth  century  prose,  two  semesters. 
Nineteenth  century  poetry,  two  semesters. 
Nineteenth  century  novel,  two  semesters. 
American  literature. 

Two  semesters  of  old  English  are  given,  one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  Beowulf,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton;  each  receives  a  one- 
semester  course.  A  semester  is  given  to  English  and  Scottish  popu- 
lar ballads.  A  seminar,  which  has  a  prerequisite  of  four  courses 
exclusive  of  the  introductory  course,  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
English  literature. 

The  work  of  the  literature  department  is  conducted  by  six  teachers, 
five  of  whom  are  instructors  and  one  of  whom  possesses  the  doctor's 
degree. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

Zoology,  as  representative  of  the  elective  natural  sciehce  work  of 
the  college,  is  chosen  for  analysis  because  of  its  rapid  development, 
its  practical  possibilities,  and  because  it  is  largely  elected  in  the 
colleges.  Miss  Dealey  finds  that  from  a  comparative  standpoint  with 
regard  to  the  science  departments  of  chemistry,  physics,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  and  astronomy,  the  largest  amount  is  taken  in  the 
department  of  zoology  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith.* 

Both  Vassar  and  Wellesley  were  founded  soon  after  the  great  im- 
petus given  to  the  laboratory  method  of  studying  zoology  by  Louis 
Agassiz.  The  summer  school  which  he  founded  at  Penikese  in  1872 
had  profound  influence  on  the  development  of  the  study  of  zoology. 
Among  the  students  was  the  present  head  of  the  department  of 
zoology  at  Mount  Holyoke,  and  from  his  school  biologists  scattered 
all  over  the  coimtry  to  bring  into  use  the  laboratory  method. 

Courses  and  instructors  in  zoology. 


Year  courses. 


Semester  counes. 


IToors 

Teachers 

Professors 

Associate  professors. 
Assistant  professors. 

Instructors 

Doctors'  degrees — 


Vassar. 


Wellesley. 


2  (3-hoiir) 


3  (3-hour) 
2(2^otir) 
12i 
o6 
1 
1 
0 
3 
2 


5  (3-hour) 


2  (3-hour) 

18 
6 
1 
2 
0 
3 
5 


RadcUfTe. 


5  (3-hour) 


8  (3-hour) 
1  (2-hour) 
28 
C 
2 
0 
2 
2 
4 


Barnard. 


1  (12-point) 
2  (8-point) 
2  (4-point) 

2  (2-point) 
Id 
5 
2 
0 
0 
62 
3 


Mount  1  lol- 
yoke. 


2  (3-hoQr) 


11  (3-hour) 

22) 
8 
2 
1 
0 

bi 
3 


a  1  in  botany. 


h  1  assistant. 


Vassar  opened  with  a  department  of  natural  history  which  in- 
cluded zoology,  and  a  museum  of  zoology  and  botany  which  was 
"not  for  curiosity  or  display."^  Wellesley's  circular  for  1876  an- 
nounced electives  in  zoology  for  juniors  and  seniors.  To  Radcliffe 
and  Barnard  both,  the  departments  of  botany  were  opened  the  first 
year  and  the  departments  of  zoology  the  second.  Mt.  Holyoke's 
college  curriculum  appearing  as  late  as  1888  naturally  included  a 
well-developed  course  of  zoology. 

From  general  natural  history  courses,  the  work  has  become  sharply 
defined  into  specialized  courses,  dealing  intensively  with  different 
phases  of  the  subject. 

Two  of  the  colleges,  Radcliffe  and  Barnard,  now  offer  outside  of 
any  special  department  an  introductory  course  surveying  most  of 
the  sciences,  to  afford  the  student  a  basis  for  making  an  intelligent 
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choice  of  subject.     In  addition,  these  colleges  also  offer  the  usual 
introductory  course  in  the  zoology  department. 

The  content  of  this  introductory  course  has  always  been  mudi 
debated.  Whether  the  unskilled  beginner  gains  more  from  a  course 
which  deals  with  a  type  with  which  he  is  fairly  familiar,  as  crayfish 
or  frog,  or  whether  he  should  at  once  begin  work  with  the  micro- 
scope on  the  protozoa  and  advance  gradually  to  the  more  complex 
forms  is  one  of  the  questions  which  causes  disagreement  among 
teachers  of  zoology.  Although  no  one  of  the  colleges  has  probably 
reached  a  final  decision  as  to  a  course  which  is  the  best  basis  for  fur- 
ther work,  the  present  introductory  courses  reflect  the  different  points 
of  view  of  the  individual  colleges.  A  brief  comparison  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  concerning  the 
introductory  course  in  the  five  colleges. 

At  Vassar  the  course  begins  with  detailed  study  of  the  frog.  The 
rest  of  the  semester  is  spent  on  lobster.  The  only  microscopic  work 
consists  of  brief  inserts  of  the  study  of  amoeba  and  green  plant 
cells  for  physiological  purposes.  The  second  semester,  which  may 
be  taken  independently  and  which  is  not  prerequisite  for  much  of 
the  advanced  work,  consists  of  the  usual  series  of  invertebrates  taken 
in  order  as  type  forms.  Yeast  and  bacteria,  however,  precede  the 
protozoa. 

At  Wellesley  the  course  is  not  divided.  Like  Vassar,  it  begins 
with  the  frog,  dealing  next,  however,  with  the  bird;  then,  starting 
with  the.  microscopic  work  on  the  protozoa,  the  course  presents  the 
invertebrate  series  of  type  forms. 

Radcliffe  begins  at  once  with  microscopic  work  on  the  protozoa, 
working  up  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  frog  in  one  semester.  The 
second  half  year  of  genetics  and  eugenics  is  unessential  to  further 
election. 

At  Barnard  the  course  deals  first  with  microscopic  study  of  cells 
and  protoplasm.  The  earthworm  is  then  taken  as  a  type  animal;  a 
day  is  given  to. fern  for  comparison,  and  then  the  usual  series  of 
type  forms  of  invertebrates  are  presented,  beginning  with  protozoa. 
The  second  half  of  the  year  deals  with  vertebrates  in  the  order  of 
amphioxus,  dogfish,  frog,  and  rabbit. 

Mount  Holyoke,  like  Radcliffe,  begins  the  course  with  microscopic 
work  on  protozoa,  working  up  through  type  forms  to  the  oyster  and 
clam  in  the  first  semester.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  insects, 
lamprey,  fish,  frog,  and  demonstrations  of  mammals. 

Thus  Vassar  and  Wellesley  start  with  large  familiar  forms,  later 
dealing  with  the  simple  microscopic  forms.  Radcliffe,  Barnard,  and 
Mount  Holyoke  deal  at  once  with  microscopic  work,  though  Barnard 
does  not  continue  to  study  the  invertebrates  in  logical  sequence  as  do 
Radcliffe  and  Mount  Holyoke. 
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At  Welledey  only  are  juniors  and  seniors  debarred  from  the  ele- 
mentary course.  At  the  other  four  colleges  the  course  is  open  to 
all  students,  thus  enabling  a  student  who  desires  a  general  zoology 
course  to  elect  it  during  any  college  year. 

All  of  the  colleges  make  some  provision  for  dealing  with  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  ijsoology  in  some  part  of  the  beginning  work, 
usually  by  lectures  on  phases  of  evolution.  Advanced  work  of 
philosophical  or  theoretical  content  follows  later.  In  its  bearings 
on  the  problems  of  the  human  race,  such  work  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  student  and  is  emphasized  with  advantage  in  the  introductory 
course. 

Although  a  natural  science  is  prescribed  by  all  of  the  colleges,  the 
particular  science  of  zoology  is  elective  throughout.  The  severity  and 
kind  of  prerequisite  for  advanced  work  vary  in  the  different  colleges. 
At  Yassar  the  completion  of  one  semester  of  the  introductory  course 
serves  to  admit  the  student  to  all  but  one  of  the  courses  following  it. 
At  Wellesley  the  completion  of  the  introductory  course  and  the  year 
course  following  are  essential  to  all  of  the  advanced  work.  At  Rad- 
cliffe  the  ability  of  the  individual  student  largely  determines  the 
courses  open  to  her.  Certain  courses  are  the  preparation  for  follow- 
ing courses,  but  an  equivalent  is  always  accepted.  At  Barnard  the 
introductory  course  opens  to  the  student  only  two  semester  courses, 
while  for  further  work  a  semester  of  vertebrate  anatomy  is  necessary. 

Part  of  the  significance  of  the  amoimt  of  prerequisite  work  lies  in 
the  provision  it  makes  for  students  who  do  not  wish  to  be  scientists, 
but  who  desire  to  elect  more  than  an  introductory  course.  A  prere- 
quisite of  two  years  is  likely  to  deter  a  student  who  is  not  specializing 
in  that  department. 

Courses  in  physiology  are  variously  distributed  in  the  department 
of  zoology,  in  the  department  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  may 
or  may  not  include  the  gymnasium  work,  and  in  a  special  department 
of  physiology.  At  Vassar  a  year  of  advanced  physiology  is  given 
without  prerequisites  in  the  department  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 
Wellesley  and  Barnard  each  includes  a  course  in  the  zoology  depart- 
ment, the  former  requiring  for  admission  the  second  year  vertebrate 
anatomy  course,  the  latter  the  introductory  course.  Radcliffe  gives 
only  a  course  in  elementary  anatomy  and  physiology.  A  special 
branch  of  the  department  of  zoology  at  Mount  Holyoke  offers  two 
years  of  physiology  with  a  prerequisite  of  chemistry.  Except  at 
Radcliffe,  all  of  the  colleges  require  the  freshmen  to  attend  lectures 
upon  hygiene. 

All  of  the  colleges  offer  courses  in  embryology,  cytology,  histology, 
and  theoretical  zoology,  besides  the  work  on  invertebrates  and 
brates.    Variation  is  most  noticeable  in  the  courses  which  hf 
tical  bearings.     Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  courses  ii 
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history,  in  which  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  ecological 
aspect  of  zoology  and  learns  how  to  collect  her  own  material,  and 
courses  in  the  technique  of  preparation  of  microscopic  material. 

Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  and  Mount  Holyoke  offer  a  semester  course  on 
insects;  Wellesley  and  Mount  Holyoke  offer  also  a  semester  on  the 
natural  history  of  animals  and  in  addition  include  field  work  on  the 
birds  in  their  introductory  course.  Vassar  and  Barnard  offer  no 
natural-history  work.  Training  in  technique  is  specially  provided 
for  at  Barnard  and  at  Mount  Holyoke.  At  the  other  three  colleges 
work  in  microscopic  technique  is  included  in  the  laboratory  exercises 
of  other  courses.  The  special  provision  has  significance  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  do  research  work  or  teaching. 

In  none  of  the  colleges  is  the  kind  of  application  of  the  work  to 
practical  problems  made  as  it  is  at  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oreg., 
where  the  students  run  the  experiments  of  the  State  fish  hatchery, 
assist  in  the  city  antifly  campaign,  supervise  the  biological  books  of 
the  public  library,  accompany  the  State  forester  in  the  smnmer,  and 
publish  considerable  scientific  material.  The  work  of  Reed  College 
points  the  way  toward  a  possible  useful  expansion  of  the  department 
of  zoology  in  the  college. 

An  analysis  of  the  teaching  force  shows  the  following  percentages 
of  the  teachers  to  be  of  the  grade  instructor:  At  Vassar,  60  per  cent; 
at  Wellesley,  50  per  cent;  at  Radcliffe,  33  per  cent;  at  Barnard,  60 
per  cent;  at  Mount  Holyoke,  62  per  cent.  At  Radcliffe  the  courses 
are  given  to  the  greatest  degree  by  teachers  of  professorial  rank. 

Of  the  teachers  the  following  percentages  possess  the  doctor's 
degree :  At  Vassar,  40  per  cent ;  at  Wellesley,  83  per  cent ;  at  Radcliffe, 
66  per  cent ;  at  Barnard,  60  per  cent ;  at  Mount  Holyoke,  37  per  cent ; 
a  comparison  which  shows  Wellesley  in  the  lead. 

VAS8AB. 

At  Vassar  College  zoology  and  botany  are  grouped  in  the  same 
department,  and  though  the  courses  are  kept  entirely  separate,  the 
cooperation  is  so  close  that  one  instructor  teaches  both  subjects. 

At  Vassar  a  year  course  of  three  hours  called  animal  biology  is 
made  the  foundation  for  further  work.  Either  the  entire  course  or 
the  first  semester  of  it  is  a  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses.  Of  the 
freshmen  only  those  exempt  from  physics  or  chemistry  may  elect 
the  zoology,  which  is  designed  for  sophomores  and-  juniors,  but  is 
open  to  seniors.  The  course  deals  with  invertebrates  and  vertebrates 
both,  the  type  forms  being  lobster  and  frog  with  unicellular  forms  for 
comparison.  In  the  second  semester  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  comparative  physiology  of  a  representative  series  of  animals, 
and  the  concluding  lectures  deal  with  the  theory  of  organic  evolu- 
tion.   The  work  of  either  semester  may  be  taken  independently. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  introductory  course,  the 
student  is  free  to  choose  any  other  course  in  the  department  except 
cytology  and  special  readings,  the  prerequisite  of  which  is  the  entire 
introductory  year  course. 

The  work  offered  covers  the  ground  as  follows : 

A  year  course  of  invertebrate  zoology  dealing  with  the  morphology 
and  classification  of  the  various  groups  from  protozoa  to  protochor- 
data.  A  small  amount  of  fi^d  work  is  carried  on  in  this  course,  con- 
sisting, when  possible,  of  the  collection  of  the  material  used  in  class. 
No  other  field  work  is  done  by  the  department 

A  course  for  a  semester  in  embryology  of  the  usual  type,  including 
study  of  the  sex  cells,  fertilization  in  ascaris,  cleavage,  embryology  of 
the  fish,  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig. 

A  semester  course  of  special  readings  of  books  or  papers,  the  sub- 
ject for  1916  being  recent  work  in  heredity. 

A  semester  course  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates  with 
the  dissection  and  comparative  study  of  six  type  vertebrates  exclu- 
sive of  the  mammal,  which  is  considered  in  the  next  course. 

A  semester  course  in  mammalian  anatomy,  devoted  to  dissection 
of  the  cat  with  a  comparative  study  of  representatives  of  the  different 
orders  of  the  mammalia. 

Cytology,  a  semester  course  dealing  especially  with  the  structure 
and  biology  of  the  cell,  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the  technique  of 
microscopic  work. 

In  quantity  less  work  is  done  at  Vassar  in  zoology  than  at  any  of 
the  other  colleges  used  as  the  basis  for  comparison. 

WELLESLBT. 

At  Wellesley  the  introductory  course,  called  the  biology  of  ani- 
mals, is  a  three-hour  year  course  open  only  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. The  course  deals  largely  with  the  study  of  a  series  of  types 
of  invertebrates,  no  other  work  on  invertebrates  except  the  insect 
course  being  given  in  the  department.  The  lectures  follow  closely  the 
laboratory  work  which  deals  with  the  material  in  the  following 
order:  Frog,  with  reference  at  as  many  points  as  possible  to  the 
human  body ;  bird  in  comparison  with  frog  and  as  a  study  in  adapta- 
tion, protozoa,  coelenterates,  flatworms,  annelids,  echinoderma,  mol- 
luscs, arthropods.  Lectures  on  evolution  begin  in  the  second  semester 
and  field  work  on  birds  after  the  Easter  vacation.  Bird  talks  are  also 
given  to  the  students. 

Not  only  is  the  introductory  course  required  for  some  of  the  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  department,  but  the  student  must  have  completed 
or  be  taking  the  course  in  vertebrate  zoology  in  order  to  eler' 
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more  work.  Vertebrate  zoology  is  a  three-hour  year  course  dealing 
with  a  comparatiye  study  of  vertebrate  types,  including  the  mammal, 
on  which  no  separate  course  is  given.  The  following  types  are 
studied :  Dogfish,  mud  puppy,  turtle,  and  cat. 

The  Grade  III  courses  open  to  the  students  who  have  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  work  are  as  follows : 

Natural  history  of  animals,  dealing  with  the  ecological  aspect  of  zoology, 
three-hour  semester  course. 

Insects,  recommended  with  the  natural-history  course  for  those  intending  to 
teach,  three-hour  semester  course. 

Embryology  and  cell  structure,  a  course  the  first  half  of  which  is  devoted  to 
histology,  the  second  half  to  embryology,  three-hour  year  course. 

Physiology,  dealing  with  experimental  and  theoretical  questions  in  human 
physiology,  three-hour  year  course. 

Anatomy,  a  Grade  II  course,  is  open  only  to  first-year  special  students  In  the 
department  of  hygiene,  and  deals  especially  with  the  dissection  of  the  cat  and 
with  the  elements  of  histology. 

BABNABD. 

The  introductory  course  at  Barnard  is  called  "General  biology 
and  General  zoology."  It  is  a  full-year  course  counting  eight  points 
and  is  open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  The  first  eight 
weeks  are  devoted  to  general  principles  of  animal  life  illustrated  by 
laboratory  work  on  invertebrates.  The  second  eight  weeks  are  spent 
studying  invertebrates  by  the  type  method,  working  to  a  knowledge 
of  metazoa  through  cell  association.  Insects  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
comparative  embryology.  Comparative  anatomy  is  studied  on  the 
basis  of  evolution.  The  first  semester  deals  with  biological  prin- 
ciples and  invertebrate  zoology. 

The  second  semester  takes  the  students  from  chordates  to  man.  The 
principles  of  evolution  are  formally  treated  in  lecture  and  in  labora- 
tory work  as  follows : 

First  stage — amphioxus;  studies  tot  cephalization  and  differentiation.  Com- 
pared with  man. 

Second  stage—dogfish;  every  system  interpreted  with  reference  to  amphi- 
oxus. 

Third  stage — rabbit;  each  system  carried  up  through  to  human. 

The  lectures  develop  the  principles  of  evolution,  bringing  together 
the  material  of  the  second  term  and  utilizing  that  of  the  first.  Lan- 
tern slides  are  used  in  the  lectures. 

Completion  of  the  first  semester  of  the  introductory  course  admits 
the  student  to  a  semester  course  of  histology,  which  is  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  elementary  course.  Completion  of  the  entire  introductory 
course  admits  the  student  to  the  following  courses : 

Embryology,  one  semester ;  an  amplification  of  the  first  course. 
Biology   and  vital   relations   of  the   human   organism;   a   year  course  for 
students  who  do  not  wish  the  soUd  worl£  of  the  advanced  course  of  general 
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xoology.  It  deals  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  type  in  com- 
parison with  other  organisms ;  embryology ;  heredity ;  genetics. 

Practical  zoology  and  embryology,  a  year  course  for  students  desiring  prac- 
tice and  the  preparation  and  mounting  of  zoological,  histological,  and  embryo- 
logical  materials  for  microscopic  examination. 

General  physiology,  a  year  course,  which  deals  with  the  general  principles 
of  animal  physiology. 

For  students  who  have  completed  the  entire  introductory  course 
and  the  semester  course  of  embryology,  an  advanced  course  called 
general  zoology  is  open.  This  course  deals  with  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  and  is  based  on  the  textbook  Parker  and  Haswell. 

RADCLIFFE. 

The  introductory  course,  a  half  course,  at  Radcliffe,  deals  more 
with  the  general  principles  of  zoology  than  does  that  of  Vassar  or 
Wellesley.  It  includes  briefly  historical,  structural,  and  ecological 
considerations  of  zoology. 

The  laboratory  exercises  consist  of  a  study  of  material  to  illus- 
trate the  topics  treated  in  the  lectures  supplemented  by  museum  and 
field  work.  A  fairly  full  study  is  made  of  a  protozoan,  a  coelenterate, 
a  worm,  a  crustacean,  and  a  vertebrate.  The  other  phyla  are  repre- 
sented by  forms  that  are  studied  without  dissection  and  almost  en- 
tirely externally. 

The  next  course  which  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  zoology,  botany,  or  physiology,  is  a  half  course 
called  genetics  and  eugenics.  It  has  no  laboratory  work,  but  is  con- 
ducted by  lectures,  reading,  and  conferences.  The  course  treats  of 
the  reproduction  of  animals,  the  origin  of  new  races,  the  influence 
of  heredity  and  of  environment;  applications  to  animal  breeding 
and  human  society. 

In  these  two  early  courses,  then,  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
zoology  are  presented  to  the  student  as  the  basis  for  further  work. 

Completion  of  the  first  course  admits  the  student  to  a  half  course 
in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates,  which  deals  especially 
with  the  progressive  modification  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  vertebrates;  and  to  a  half  course  on  the 
morphology,  classification,  and  habits  of  insects. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  comparative  anatomy 
may  elect  a  half  course  of  general  histology  which  is  preparatory 
to  the  following  courses  in  embryology  and  cytology : 

Embryology  of  vertebrates;  a  half  course  of  organogeny,  dealing  with  the 
formation  of  various  organs  and  their  relation  to  the  germ  layers. 

Cytology  with  special  reference  to  heredity. 

The  structure  and  function  of  sense  organs,  dealing  with  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  chief  classes  of  sense  organs  considered  mainly 
standpoint  of  their  evolution. 
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Experimental  morphology,  which  deals  with  the  form-determining  factors  in 
development  and  growth  through  a  study  of  the  embryo  as  a  dyi^amic  system 
whose  energies  are  continually  manifested  in  change  of  f<N:m.  The  nature  of 
the  organization  of  embryo  and  adult  is  considered  in  the  light  of  researches 
in  experimental  embryology  and  regeneration. 

For  students  who  are  competent  to  carry  on  original  investigation, 
the  opportunity  of  pursuing  investigations  under  the  guidance  of 
instructors  is  as  follows:  Embryology;  cytology,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  heredity ;  the  structural  and  functional  basis  of  animal  re- 
actions; comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates;  experimental  morph- 
ology. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE. 

At  Moimt  Holyoke  a  course  in  general  zoology  is  given,  the  first 
semester  of  which  is  termed  an  introductory  course  and  is  devoted 
to  work  upon  representatives  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  in- 
vertebrate groups.  The  course  begins  at  once  with  microscopic  work 
upon  the  protozoa.  Completion  of  this  half  course  admits  a*  student 
to  the  second  half  year  of  general  zoology,  which  is  devoted  to  ver- 
tebrate and  invertebrate  types  both;  to  a  semester  course  on  the 
natural  history  of  insects  and  parasites;  and  to  a  natural  history 
course  of  one  semester  dealing  with  vertebrates. 

If  the  student  completes  the  full  year  of  general  zoology,  she  may 
elect  a  semester  course  called  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates, 
in  w^hich  the  study  of  the  cat  as  a  typical  mammal  is  emphasized. 

The  three  half  courses  mentioned  are  prerequisite  to  the  following 
semester  courses : 

Osteology,  a  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  skeletons,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bones  of  one  mammal. 

Neurology,  a  course  In  the  histology  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  sense 
organs. 

Theoretical  biology,  the  history  of  the  development  of  modem  biology  and  a 
discussion  of  the  philosophical  side  of  the  subject 

Completion  of  the  semester  course  of  comparative  anatomy  of 
vertebrates  entitles  the  student  to  elect  the  following  semester 
courses : 

Embryology,  dealing  with  different  types  in  the  development  of  the  chick 
and  mammal. 

Histology  and  microscopic  technique. 

Cellular  biolog>%  the  study  of  pond  life  with  special  emphasis  upon  protozoa; 
the  structure  of  the  cell ;  developmental  and  nondevelopmental  phenomena. 

A  separate  division  of  the  zoology  department  offers  two  three- 
hour  year  courses  in  physiology.  The  first,  general  physiology,  is 
open  to  sophomores  who  have  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  deals 
with  the  activities  of  the  human  organism.  The  second,  called  also 
general  physiology,  is  a  more  advanced  course. 
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HISTORY. 

The  introduction  of  history  into  the  curriculum  of  the  woman's 
college  came  in  general. rather  later  and  less  unchallenged  than  did 
the  English  or  the  biology.  Vassar  had  no  department  of  history 
until  1887,  though  the  established  curriculum  of  1873-74  offered  to 
seniors  a  semester  of  lectures  on  modern  history.  The  introduction 
of  five  history  courses  in  1887  was  part  of  the  general  rejuvenation 
of  the  college  at  that  time.  Wellesley,  in  its  first  curriculum,  1875, 
offered  a  course  each  in  history,  medieval  history,  and  modem  his- 
tory. Radcliffe's  first  curriculum  of  1879  showed  five  courses  in 
history.  Barnard,  in  1895,  introduced  its  exchange  system  of  pro- 
fessors through  the  provision  for  a  demand  for  history  and  economics 
which  warranted  such  a  system.  Mount  Holyoke's  first  college  cur- 
riculum of  1888  showed  a  well-developed  history  department.  The 
figures  of  Dealey*  show  that  the  department  of  history  now  occu- 
pies nearly  as  important  a  place  in  the  curriculum  as  an  elective  of 
the  students  as  does  the  department  of  English. 

The  growth  of  the  courses  in  government  has  led  to  a  separation 
of  them  into  a  distinct  department  of  political  science  at  Vassar,  of 
government  at  Radcliffe,  and  of  politics  at  Barnard.  At  Wellesley 
three  hours  and  at  Mount  Holyoke  seven  and  a  half  hours  of  govern- 
ment are  included  in  the  department  of  history,  raising  thereby  the 
total  number  of  courses  given  by  the  department. 

At  Vassar,  Barnard,  and  Mount  Holyoke  three  hours  of  history 
are  prescribed.  At  these  colleges  the  prescribed  work,  and  at  Wel- 
lesley three  hours  of  introductory  work,  are  required  for  later  elec- 
tion. At  Radcliffe,  to  be  admitted  to  advanced  courses,  the  students 
must  satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  have  had  sufficient  preparation 
in  history. 

Courses  and  instructors  in  history. 


Yearooones. 

Senmtsr  counoo... 

Hours 

Teacfafirs 

Professors 

Associate  prof esaors. 
Asatotaat  professors. 

Instructors 

Doctors' degrees — 


Vassar. 


7  (3-hour) 

10  (S-hour) 
1  (2-hour) 
87 
7 
3 
3 
2 
1 
7 


WeUeslej. 


9  (3-hour) 

3  ( 1-hour  T 

4  (3-hour) 

35 
7 
1 
3 
0 
8 
4 


Radcliffe. 


10 

11 

45i 
14 

7 

0 

3 

4 

9 


Barnard. 


7  (8-poInt) 
3  (4-point) 
1  (2-polnt) 
l(3-polnt) 

T 
4 
1 
0 
8 
6 


Mount 
Holyoke. 


4  (3-hour) 

10  (3-hour) 

27 
6 
1 
8 
0 
1 
6 


Although  all  of  the  colleges  agree  upon  European  history  for  the 
material  of  the  introductory  course,  Wellesley  alone  offenng  ya 
alternative  of  English  history,  the  periods  of  European  hista^  " 
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which  the  courses  deal,  differ.  Vassar  includes  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury until  the  present;  Wellesley  from  the  fifth  century  to  1648; 
Radcliffe  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present  time; 
Barnard  selects  certain  epochs  for  their  social  significance;  and 
Mount  Holyoke  covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

Except  at  Vassar  and  at  Radcliflfe,  the  introductory  courses  are 
conducted  largely  by  lectures  and  collateral  reading.  At  Vassar  a 
greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  discussion.  At  Radcliffe  the  student's 
work  is  tested  by  weekly  papers  and  discussions,  and  by  individual 
conference  with  assistants.  The  system  of  conferences  with  the  indi- 
vidual student  has  become  an  important  part  of  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory in  all  of  the  colleges. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  hours  among  the 
subjects  covered  by  the  history  departments  of  the  five  colleges: 

Disirihuiian  of  hours  in  hisiorp. 


English 

European 

American 

Ancient 

Technique 

Other  classes  (undasslfled,  including  Gov- 
emment  courses) 

Total 


Vassar. 


41 


37 


WeDesley. 


0 

0 

12 

14 

7| 

0 

8 

8 

4 

18 


86 


Radolifle. 


6 

11 


45J 


Barnard. 


3 

17 

4 


20» 


Mount 
Holyoke. 


? 

8 


'71 


27 


t  Oovemment. 

Among  all  the  colleges  European  history  takes  the  first  place  in 
the  number  of  hours  allotted  to  it.  At  Barnard  the  proportion  of 
hours  given  to  it  is  the  most  extreme.  American  and  English  his- 
tory are  close  rivals  for  the  second  place.  American  leads  at  Vassar 
and  at  Radcliffe,  the  latter  giving  to  American  history  propor- 
tionately and  actually  more  hours  than  any  of  the  other  colleges. 
Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  much  more  attention  to 
English  than  to  American  history. 

All  of  the  colleges,  including  Mount  Holyoke,  except  in  1915-16, 
devote  three  hours  to  the  study  of  ancient  history,  a  proportion  of 
time  which  seems  rather  small  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  as 
in  literature  comparatively  few  students  gain  much  first-hand 
knowledge  from  the  classics.  High-school  training  is  likely  to  prove 
somewhat  inadequate.  Barnard  allows  five  and  one-half  hours  to 
ancient  history. 

The  group  of  unclassified  courses  includes,  besides  the  government 
at  Wellesley  and  Mount  Holyoke,  Vassar's  eastern  courses,  and 
Radcliffe's  economic  and  medieval  history.    Only  Vassar  and  Rad- 
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cliffe  attempt  courses  of  pure  technique  which  deal  with  the  use  of 
historic  material. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  provision  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  present  European  war  except  as  is  incidental  to  other  courses 
is  made  in  any  of  the  colleges  except  at  Wellesley  and  Barnard. 
At  Wellesley  a  one-hour  year  course  called  "  International  politics" 
aims  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  international  conditions  since  the 
close  of  the  Bismarck  period,  with  especial  reference  to  the  present 
relations  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia. 

At  Barnard  the  modem  disturbance  is  attacked  even  more  directly 
by  a  course  three  hours  for  the  year  of  Contemporary  European 
history,  based  largely  upon  current  news. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  teaching  force  of  a  department,  the  number 
of  teachers  apportioned  to  the  total  amount  of  work  offered  is  of 
some  significance  in  judging  the  degree  of  specialization  which  the 
individual  teacher  can  bring  to  his  work.  The  following  list  per- 
mits a  quick  comparison : 

Teachers.  Hours. 

Vassar 7        37 

WeUesley    7        35 

Radcllffe  14        45i 

Barnard    8        29J 

Mount  Holyoke 5        27 

Radcliffe  and  Barnard  have  the  largest  number  of  teachers  in 
proportion  to  the  hours  of  teaching. 

The  following  percentages  of  the  teachers  of  history  are  of  the 
grade  instructor:  At  Vassar,  14  per  cent;  at  Wellesley,  42  per  cent; 
at  Radcliffe,  28  per  cent;  at  Barnard,  37  per  cent;  at  Mount  Holyoke, 
20  per  cent. 

At  Vassar  and  Mount  Holyoke,  thus,  the  work  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  of  professorial  rank;  at  Wellesley  the  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  instructors  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  following  percentages  of  the  teachers  possess  the  doctor's 
degree:  At  Vassar,  100  per  cent,  at  Wellesley,  57  per  cent;  at 
Badcliffe,  64  per  cent;  at  !E(amard,  75  per  cent;  at  Mount  Holyoke, 
100  per  cent.  At  Vassar  and  Mount  Holyoke,  then,  the  department 
of  history  contains  only  teachers  who  possess  the  doctor's  degree. 
The  percentage  is  high  at  Barnard;  at  Radcliffe  and  at  Wellesley 
still  more,  it  drops  somewhat.  The  percentage  is  interestingly  high, 
however,  attesting  to  a  certain  importance  which  the  degree  plays 
in  this  department. 

VA88AB. 

The  colleges  requiring  history  are  Vassar,  Barnard,  and 
Holyoke.     In  these  colleges  the  required  course  conforr 
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closely  in  content  to  the  introductory  courses  of  the  other  two  col- 
leges, Eadcliffe,  and  Wellesley. 

At  Vassar,  the  required  course,  a  3-hour  year  course,  may  be 
taken  either  in  freshman  or  sophomore  year.  The  course  is  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  development  of  Western  Europe  from  the  ninth 
century  to  the  present  time,  including  a  study  of  the  principal  in- 
stitutions of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation, 
religious  and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of  modern  states. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  training  the  student  to  use  library  facilities. 
The  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  textbooks,  library  references, 
class  discussions,  and  conferences.  The  following  electives  are  open 
to  students  who  have  completed  the  general  course : 

Courses  'dealing  especially  with  the  history  of  England: 

EngUsh  political  history,  covering  the  mediaeval  and  the  modem  history  of 
England;  3-hour  year  course. 

(Advanced  courses  with  prerequisite  of  one  year  of  elective  work.) 

The  history  of  England  In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding course ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

The  modern  British  constitution,  a  sequal  to  the  above  course,  dealing  with 
a  study  of  the  government  and  public  institutions  of  Great  Britain;  3-hour 
semester  course. 

Courses  dealing  with  European  history: 

General  European  history,  the  required  course;  3-hour  year  course. 

The  French  Revolution,  treating  of  the  intellectual,  economic,  and  political 
aspects  of  the  revolutionary  era ;  3-hour  year  course. 

(Advanced  courses  with  prerequisite  of  one  year  of  elective  work.) 

Nineteenth  century  history,  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  year  1815 ;  3-hour 
year  course. 

The  Renaissance,  the  period  from  1250  to  1500,  with  special  reference  to 
Italy ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

The  Reformation,  covering  efforts  toward  reform  before  1500,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  tho  Individual  to  the  state  and  to  the  church ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Courses  dealing  with  American  history:  • 

American  history,  devoted  to  the  stages  of  development  of  the  country  and 
to  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  government ;  3-hour  year  course. 

(Advanced  courses  with  prerequisfte  of  one  year  of  elective  work.) 

History  of  the  United  States  since  1850,  a  course  which  centers  about  the 
Civil  War,  dealing  with  problems  which  culminate  in  it,  and  those  which  mark 
the  period  of  reconstruction ;  3-hour  year  course. 

The  literature  of  American  history,  a  course  which  aims  to  show  the  value 
of  contemporary  literature  as  an  historical  source;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Courses  dealing  with  the  East  and  modem  Russia: 

The  Far  East,  concerned  especially  with  India,  Japan,  and  China  In  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

The  Near  East,  the  history  of  Turkey  and  the  Balkans  In  the  nineteenth 
century;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Modern  Russia,  dealing  with  the  poUtlcal,  social,  and  economic  conditions 
in  Russia  during  the  modern  period ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Courses  dealing  with  ancient  history: 

Ancient  history,  devoted  to  the  period  from  the  early  Aegean  civilization 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire;  3-hour  year  course. 
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Tec?mique  cminea: 

Periodical  literature,  dealing  with  the  use  of  Journalistic  literature  in  the 
study  and  writing  of  history ;  2-hour  semester  course. 

(Advanced  course  with  prerequisite  of  one  year  of  elective  work.) 

Historical  geography,  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  geographic  conditions 
in  Europe  and  America  to  the  political  history  of  these  countries ;  3-hour  sem- 
ester course. 

(Prerequisite  at  least  three  elective  courses.) 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  historical  material,  a  course  which  is  intended 
to  equip  teachers  of  history  and  graduate  students;  3-hour  semester  course. 

WELLESLET 

At  Wellesley  two  semester  courses  and  one  year  course  are  pre- 
requisite to  later  election.  The  two  semester  courses  cover  the  po- 
litical history  of  England  from  1485  to  the  present  time.  The  year 
course  covers  the  history  of  western  Europe  from  the  fifth  century 
to  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia.  The  courses  aim  to  train  students  in 
methods  of  historical  work.  Thus,  at  Wellesley  the  introductory 
work  includes  that  of  Vassar,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  English 
history.    Further  electives  are  as  follows : 

Courses  dealing  especially  with  the  History  of  England: 

Political  history  of  England  to  1485 ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Political  history  of  England  from  1485  to  the  present  time;  3-hour  semester 
course. 

Ck)nstitutional  history  of  England  to  1399,  dealing  with  the  development  of 
English  constitutional  government ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Constitutional  history  of  England  from  1399  to  the  present  time,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding  course ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  dealing  with  the  religious  and  con- 
stitutional struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  3-hour  year 
course. 

Courses  dealing  with  European  history: 

Introductory  course;  3-hour  year  course. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  the  influence  on  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  European  countries ;  3-hour  year  course. 

International  politics,  including  a  general  view  of  international  conditions 
sdnce  the  close  of  the  Bismarck  period  with  especial  reference  to  the  present 
relations  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia ;  1-hour  year  course. 

Diplomatic  history  of  Europe  since  1740,  including  a  review  of  the  century 
preceding;  3-hour  year  course. 

Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  study  of  the  great  movements  and  per- 
sonalities of  the  period ;  3-hour  year  course. 

Geography  of  European  history,  a  study  of  the  connection  between  events 
and  localities :  1-hour  year  course. 

Courses  dealing  especially  with  the  history  of  America: 

American  history,  dealing  In  the  first  semester  with  the  age  of  discovery 
and  conquest,  in  the  second  semester  with  the  American  Revolution;  3-hour 
year  course. 

History  of  the  United  States  from  1787,  a  study  of  the  formation  **^ 
y^opinent  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  3-hour  year  cou 
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(Constitutional  government,  a  course  dealing  with  the  American  political 
system.  In  other  colleges  a  course  usually  given  in  the  department  of  goT- 
ernment;  3-hour  year  course. 

Ancient-history  courses:  One  3-hoxu:  year  course. 

A  course  called  the  history  of  Rome  offers  a  general  survey  of 
Koman  history  through  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  same  amount 
of  time  is  given  to  ancient  history  at  Wellesley  as  at  Vassar. 

There  are  no  special  courses  in  historical  technique. 

ttADCLIFFE. 

While  Radcliffe  offers  an  introductory  course,  it  neither  requires  it 
for  a  degree  nor  demands  it  for  admission  to  advanced  courses.  In 
history,  as  in  the  other  departments,  to  elect  advanced  work  the  stu- 
dents must  satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  have  had  sufficient  previous 
training.  An  interesting  correlation  between  departments  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  for  three  courses  work  in  government  will  be  accepted 
as  a  suitable  preparation,  and  for  two  courses  an  approved  course  in 
Greek  or  Latin  will  be  accepted.  Even  the  research  courses  are 
announced  as  usually  limited  to  graduate  students. 

The  introductory  course,  a  3-hour  year  course,  deals  with  Euro- 
pean history  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  present  time, 
offering  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  mediaeval  and  modem 
Europe. 

Two  full  courses  which  deal  especially  with  English  history  are 
offered : 

Constitutional  history  of  England  to  the  sixteenth  century,  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  and  earlier  development  of  the  constitution  of  EiUglish  govern- 
ment • 

History  of  England  from  1688  to  the  present,  a  course  which  centers  about 
political  and  parliamentary  history. 

Six  courses  dealing  with  European  history  are  offered: 

The  introductory  course ;  3-hour  year  course. 

History  of  Continental  Europe  since  1815,  and  European  expansion  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  two  half  courses  covering  the  period  of  the  development 
of  constitutional  government,  the  national  movement,  and  world-wide  expan- 
sion; 3-hour  semester  courses. 

The  age  of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe,  presenting  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  as  a  period  of  transition  and  emphasizing  the  history  of  Italy ;  3-hoar 
year  course. 

European  industry  and  commerce  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  course  in  eco- 
nomics which  deals  with  the  economic  history  of  western  Europe  since  the 
industrial  revolution,  emphasizing  phases  related  to  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Economic  history  of  Europe  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  course 
in  economics  which  deals  from  the  genetic  point  of  view  with  the  development 
of  economic  institutions  and  of  the  teachings  of  economic  historians  with  the 
comparative  development  of  tsrplcal  industries  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States ;  8-hour  year  course. 
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Seven  courses  dealing  with  American  history : 

American  history:  The  formation  of  the  Union,  1760-1829.  A  course  spent 
on  important  points  in  the  constitutional,  political,  and  economic  development 
of  the  people ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

American  history :  The  development  of  the  Nation,  1830  to  the  present  time, 
emphasizing  the  same  phases  of  development  from  the  presidency  of  Jackson 
to  the  present ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

American  history  to  1760,  dealing  with  the  history,  institutions  and  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  English  colonies ;  8-hour  semester  course. 

The  history  of  the  West,  1840-1915,  dealing  with  the  causes  and  process  of 
western  migration,  and  with  the  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  the  United 
States;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Latin  Aonerlca,  a  general  view  of  its  history  and  the  diplomatic  and  economic 
problems  of  the  present  day  of  the  chief  La  tin- American  countries;  3-hour 
semester  course. 

Economic  and  financial  history  of  the  United  States,  dealing  with  important 
topics  related  to  American  finance ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Manuscript  materials  of  American  history,  a  course  intended  to  locate  and 
describe  the  manuscript  sources  of  American  history  and  to  develop  their 
values ;  3-hour  half  course  through  year. 

One  course  in  ancient  history : 

History  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  a  general  course  on  the  place  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the  world's  history ;  3-hour  year  course. 

One  course  in  technique : 

Historical  bibliography  and  criticism,  an  account  of  the  materials  for  his- 
torical research,  methods  of  research,  and  discussion  of  principles  of  historical 
criticism  and  interpretation ;  half  course  through  the  year. 

In  addition  Radcliflfe  oflfers  four  courses  listed  in  the  table  as  un- 
classified : 

History  of  religion,  the  beginnings  of  Christianity ;  3-hour  year  course. 
Topics  in  the  economic  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  2-hour  year  course. 
Medlfeval  institutions,  a  course  of  research. 
£3conomlc  history,  a  course  of  research. 

BABNABO. 

At  Barnard  the  prescribed  work,  as  at  Vassar,  deals  with  the  his- 
tory of  Europe.  It  treats  epochs  of  European  history,  with  special 
reference  to  forms  of  government  and  changes  in  social  conditions. 
The  course  is  6-point  for  the  year,  and  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses. 

Little  emphasis  is  laid  on  special  English  history,  but  one  course 
being  given  and  that  one  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of 
Continental  Europe  (6-point  year  course). 

Courses  dealing  with  European  history  are  as  follows: 

Modern  European  history  with  special  reference  to  the  deve? 
France;  4-point  year  course. 
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Contemporary  European  history,  based  largely  upon  current  news;  6-polnt 
year  course. 
The  history  of  the  intellectual  eras  in  Europe ;  6-polnt  year  course. 
European  social  history ;  6-polnt  year  course. 
The  expansion  of  Europe ;  6-polnt  year  course. 

Courses  dealing  with  American  history  are  as  follows : 

History  of  the  United  States  to  the  close  of  the  Reconstruction ;  4-point  year 
course. 

History  of  the  United  States  since  1870  with  special  reference  to  economic 
and  social  conditions ;  4-polnt  year  course. 

In  ancient  history  the  following  courses  are  offered : 

The  Roman  Empire ;  6-polnt  year  course. 

History  of  Greece  to  the  end  of  the  war  with  Persia ;  3-polnt  semester  course, 

Greek  and  Roman  theories  of  life  and  conduct ;  2-polnt  semester  course. 

MOUNT  HOLTOKE. 

At  Mount  Holyoke  six  semester  hours  of  history  are  required. 
Three  of  these  hours  must  be  taken  in  a  prescribed  course,  which, 
like  the  introductory  courses  of  the  other  colleges,  deals  with  the 
history  of  mediseval  Europe.  At  Mount  Holyoke,  however,  the 
course  covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  thirteenth  century.    It  is  a  3-hour  year  course. 

The  history  of  England  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  courses : 

The  history  of  England  to  1216 ;  3-hour  semester  courj^e. 

The  history  of  England  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III  to  the  period  of  the 
Tudors;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Early  English  history.  Advanced  course,  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
economic  or  legal  history  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III ;  3-hour  year  course. 

English  economic  history  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution;  3-hour  semester  course. 

The  history  of  Europe  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  courses : 

The  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Luth- 
eran Reformation ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

The  history  of  Europe  from  the  Lutheran  Reformation  through  the  eighteenth 
century ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century  (prerequisite  the  two 
preceding  courses)  ;  3-hour  year  course. 

The  courses  dealing  with  American  history  are: 

The  constitutional  and  economic  history  of  the  American  CJolonles;  3-hour 
semester  course. 

The  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States ;  3-hour  semester 
course. 

Four  courses  dealing  with  government  are  as  follows: 

The  history  of  political  theory,  ancient  to  mediaeval ;  3-hour  semester  course. 
The  history  of  political  theory,  modern ;  3-hour  semester  course. 
International  law ;  3-hour  semester  course. 
Modern  governments;  3-hour  year  course. 

The  two  semester  courses  in  ancient  history  are  omitted  in  1915-16. 
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GERMAN. 

Courses  in  the  modern  languages  have  held  undisputed  place  in 
every  curriculum  of  the  woman's  college  throughout  its  history. 
"  The  only  living  tongues  admitted  to  the  curriculum,"  says  Presi- 
dent Raymond,  and  other  presidents  apparently  agree  with  him, 
"  are  the  French  and  German."  The  group,  first  including  only 
French  and  German,  later  embraced  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  now  at 
Hadcliffe  introduces  the  study  of  Russian  and  of  Portuguese* 

The  necessity  of  offering  introductory  courses  suited  to  students 
of  different  degrees  of  preparation  complicates  the  beginning  work 
and  apparently  increases  the  size  of  the  department  of  German.  All 
of  the  colleges  make  allowance  for  the  students  who  have  studied 
no  German,  and  for  students  who  have  passed  by  examinations  the 
different  units  of  admission  requirement.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  content  of  an  elementary  course  in  a  modern  language  can  be  col- 
lege material,  or  should  be  credited  as  such.  Almost  any  other  ele- 
mentary course  may  make  greater  demands  upon  the  intellect  than 
an  elementary  course  in  a  language.  Such  courses  might  be  offered 
to  students  without  preparation,  but  need  not  count  for  credit. 

Beyond  the  introductory  courses,  dealing  with  language,  the  ad- 
vanced courses  include  two  kinds:  Those  devoted  to  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  German,  and  those  bearing  on  an  intensive 
study  of  the  phases  of  the  language,  Old  High  German,  Middle  High 
German,  and  history  of  the  German  language.  Except  for  Rad- 
cliffe,  which  with  its  graduate  courses  naturally  offers  the  most 
.  hours,  the  other  four  colleges  offer  very  nearly  the  same  number  of 
,  hours  of  work  devoted  to  the  German  language.  Of  courses  which 
are  more  distinctly  literary  Barnard  takes  tlie  lead  by  five  and  one- 
half  hours,  and  is  only  one  and  one-half  hours  behind  Radcliffe, 
which  has  its  graduate  courses.  An  examination  of  the  literature 
courses  with  reference  to  the  completeness  of  the  period  basis  shows 
that  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Barnard,  and  Mount  Holyoke,  except 
in  outline  courses,  the  work  deals  almost  entirely  with  nineteenth 
century,  romantic,  or  contemporary  literature.  At  Radcliffe  the 
periods  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  twentieth  are  covered. 

The  study  of  Goethe  occupies  a  prominent  plice  in  the  German 
curriculum.  At  all  of  the  colleges,  except  Radcliffe,  from  three  to 
five  hours,  besides  parts  of  other  courses,  are  devoted  entirely  to 
Goethe.  At  Radcliffe,  Goethe  appears  only  in  a  course  of  compara- 
tive literature  in  which  Faust  is  used  as  the  basis  of  a  study  of 
kindred  dramas  in  European  literature. 

The  practical  tendencies  of  the  German  courses  are  partly  indi- 
cated by  the  stress  laid  on  training  in  oral  German.    Vassar 
that  all  of  the  courses  in  the  department  are  conducted  in  ( 
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In  addition,  it  gives  two  courses  in  German  conversation,  one  of 
which  counts  toward  the  degree.  At  Wellesley,  except  in  a  philology 
course  not  given  in  1915-16,  the  language  of  the  classroom  in  all 
courses  is  German.  A  course  called  "studies  in  modem  German 
idiom  "  offers  special  vocabulary  training.  At  Radcliffe,  the  courses 
are  conducted  in  English,  mainly  in  German,  or  entirely  in  German, 
according  to  the  course.  Two  semester  courses  are  given  to  practice 
in  speaking  and  writing  German.  At  Barnard,  as  at  Radcliffe,  there 
is  no  universal  use  of  German  in  the  courses.  An  intermediate  prac- 
tice course,  all  in  German,  and  an  advanced  colloquial  practice  course 
are  offered  for  training  in  conversation. 

Mount  Holyoke  offers  a  year  of  oral  German  to  seniors  who  wish 
to  be  recommended  to  teach  German.  Furthermore,  a  course  in  the 
teaching  of  German  is  offered  in  the  department  of  education.  These 
two  courses  are  the  only  recognition  in  any  of  the  five  colleges  of  the 
vocational  application  of  the  subject. 

An  analysis  of  the  teaching  force  brings  out  the  fact  that  for  the 
number  of  hours  offered,  the  work,  except  at  Barnard,  is  carried  by 
comparatively  few  teachers.  Barnard  leads  in  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  the  number  of  hours  taught. 

The  percentages  of  the  teachers  of  the  grade  instructor  are: 
Vassar,  50  per  cent;  Wellesley,  33 J  per  cent;  Radcliffe,  83  per  cent; 
Barnard,  44  per  cent;  Mount  Holyoke,  25  per  cent.  At  Radcliffe 
the  proportion  of  instructors  on  the  teaching  staff  is  largest,  and  at 
Mount  Holyoke,  smallest. 

The  percentages  of  teachers  with  the  doctor's  degree  are :  Vassar, 
66f  per  cent ;  Wellesley,  33^  per  cent ;  Radcliffe,  66J  per  cent ;  Bar- 
nard, 77  per  cent;  Mount  Holyoke,  50  per  cent.  Barnard  has  the 
largest  proportion  of  teachers  with  doctorates,  and  Wellesley  has  the 
smallest. 

Courses  and  instructors  in  German. 


Vassar. 

Wellesley. 

Radcliffe. 

Barnard. 

Mount  Hol^ke. 

Year  courses 

5  (3-hour) 

1  (2-hour) 

2  (1-hour) 

1  (0-hour) 
'  S^a-hoiu") 

2  (2-hour) 

2  (3-hour) 

3  (2-hour) 

4  (1-hour) 

9  (3-hour) 

7  (6-polnt) 
1  (6  or  4  point) 
4  (4-point) 
1  (2-polnt) 
6  (2-point) 

A  (^-honr) 

1  (3  or  2  hour) 

2(34ioi2r) 

2  (l-hoor) 

2(3or3honr) 

Semester  courses 

7  (3-hour) 
3  (2-hour) 

0  (3-hour) 
6  (2-hour) 

..|      ............... 

Total  hours 

m 

m 

46i 

36  or  35                       30  or  2S 

Teachers 

6 
1 

5 

1 

3 

0 

2 

2 
12 
17i 

6 

0 

1 

0 

5 

4 

22 
24J 

9 
5 
0 
0 
4 
0 
13  or  12 
23 

4 

Professors.. 

1 

Associate  professors 

Assistant  professors 

Instructors 

Doctors*  deerees... 

1 

1 

3 

4 
14 
Hi 

2 
0 
1 
3 
14  or  13 
16  or  15 

Hours  for  huiguage 

Hours  for  literature 
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VAS6AB. 

Of  the  modem  language  departments,  German  is  chosen  because 
of  its  size  and  importance  in  the  college  curriculmn^  In  the  five 
colleges,  the  German  departments  not  only  offer  more  courses  than 
any  of  the  other  modem  language  departments,  Mount  Holyoke 
excepted,  where  an  equal  number  is  offered  in  French,  but  they  are 
outnumbered  in  courses  by  only  a  few  other  departments  in  the 
colleges. 

The  language  and  the  literature  courses  in  German  are  so  much 
more  closely  correlated  than  in  English  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
a  distinct  Une  of  demarcation  between  them,  nearly  all  of  the  com- 
position courses  including  the  study  of  literature.  The  following 
separation  is  based  on  the  kind  of  work  which  predominates  in  the 
course. 

At  Vassar  the  modem  language  requirement  may  be  passed  off  if 
the  student  can  satisfy  the  department  of  her  ability  to  read  and 
pronounce  the  language.  No  course  therefore  can  be  said  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  students.  The  department  offers  two  introductory 
courses,  one,  an  introduction  to  literature  to  students  who  have 
offered  German  at  entrance,  and  the  other  a  course  in  which  students 
may  begin  the  study  of  German.  The  latter  course  is  continued  a 
second  year. 

Beyond  these  introductory  courses  the  language  work  offered  is  as 
follows : 

Middle  high  German,  a  three-hour  course  for  a  year,  of  which  one  hour  la 
spent  on  the  German  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  two  hours  on  the 
language. 

Advanced  German  and  composition;  purely  a  language  course.  One-hour 
year  course. 

German  conversation.  Two  years  of  conversation  are  offered,  the  first  count- 
ing as  one  hour,  the  second  not  to  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  These  special 
courses,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  all  courses  in  the  department  are  con- 
ducted in  German,  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Of  courses  predominately  literary,  the  following  are  offered : 

Introduction  to  the  classical  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  dealing 
with  the  works  of  Lesslng,  Schiller,  and  €roethe ;  8-hour  year  course. 

Goethe,  his  life  and  works ;  8-hour  semester  course. 

Goethe's  Faust;  8-hour  semester  course. 

Critical  and  Aesthetic  writings  of  the  classical  period ;  8-hour  semester  course. 

Grerman  literature  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  3-hour  semester 
course. 

The  German  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  2-hour  year  course. 

German  romanticism ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Modem  German  drama ;  2-hour  semester  course. 

(contemporary  German  drama ;  2-hour  semester  course. 

Arranged  by  periods,  a  large  proportion  of  the  above  li' 
work  is  included  within  the  nineteenth  century  or  at  eithe 
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of  it    The  greatest  stress  is  laid  on  the  study  of  Goethe,  two  courses 
and  part  of  a  third  being  devoted  to  it. 

WELLESUCY. 

At  Wellesley  the  requirement  of  a  language  unless  a  third  lan- 
guage has  been  presented  at  admission  makes  the  courses  of  the  Grer- 
man  department,  as  at  Vassar,  practically  all  elective.  Three  ele- 
mentary courses  are  offered,  one  for  beginners,  one  for  the  students 
who  have  fulfilled  the  2-point  admission  requirement,  and  one  cover- 
ing the  3-point  admission  requirement.  Following  these  tiiree 
Grade  I  courses  of  language  are  two  Grade  II  courses,  one  in  gram- 
mar and  composition,  the  other  in  German  idiom;  one  Grade  III 
course  on  the  history  of  the  German  language,  and  one  Grade  IH 
course  of  grammar  and  phonetics. 

The  literature  courses  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

A  Grade  I  introductory  course,  caUed  Outline  history  of  German  Uterature; 
a  2-hour  year  course. 

Two  Grade  II  courses,  called  history  of  German  Uterature;  each  2-hour 
semester  courses. 

A  Grade  II  coiu*se,  Gk)ethe'8  life  and  works ;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Two  Grade  III  courses,  Goethe's  Faust ;  each  3-hour  semester  course. 

A  Grade  II  course  and  a  Grade  III  course  on  SchiUer,  each  a  3-hour  semester 
course. 

A  Grade  II  course  on  German  lyrics  and  ballads ;  1-hour  year  Oourse. 

Grade  III  courses  on:  Nineteenth  century  drama;  3-hour  semester  course. 
The  German  novel ;  2-hour  year  course.  The  German  romantic  school ;  3-hour 
semester  course. 

Aside  from  the  one  year  and  two  semester  courses  in  the  history 
of  Grerman  literature,  the  stress  at  Wellesley  is  upon  the  romantic 
period,  upon  Goethe,  and  slightly 'upon  the  nineteenth  century. 

BADCLIFFE. 

At  Eadcliffe  College  unless  both  Grerman  and  French  are  pre- 
sented for  admission,  either  German  or  French  must  be  taken  in  the 
freshman  year.  As  at  Vassar  and  at  Wellesley,  the  introductory 
courses  are  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  beginners  and  of  students  who 
passed  in  elementary  German  for  admission.  Four  courses,  one 
counting  as  two  courses,  are  offered  to  meet  the  varied  preparations 
or  the  students. 

Beyond  these  language  courses,  a  half  course  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing German  is  offered  especially  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
teachers  of  German. 

Four  advanced  language  courses  are  offered,  a  half  course  in  Ger- 
man grammar  and  in  writing  Grerman,  a  half  course  in  Old  High 
German,  a  half  course  in  the  history  of  the  German  language,  and  a 
half  course  in  Gothic,  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  German 
philology. 
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The  literature  courses  cover  the  following  periods : 

Oerman  Uterature  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  3-honr  year  course. 

German  religious  sculpture  In  the  Middle  Ages;  2-hour  semester  course. 

The  German  religious  drama  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  2-hour  semester  course. 

German  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  its  relation  to  EngUsh  litera- 
ture; 2-hour  semester  course. 

Introduction  to  German  literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries ; 
8-hour  year  course. 

German  literature  of  the  classic  period,  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  3-hour  year 
course. 

German  literature  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  3-hour  semester 
course. 

German  literature  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  8-hour 
semester  course. 

Courses  devoted  to  special  writers  are: 

Schiller;  3-hour  year  course. 

Gk>ethe's  Faust  with  a  study  of  kindred  dramas  in  European  literature; 
8-hour  semester  course. 

Heine's  life  and  works,  including  his  relations  to  the  romantic  school  and 
young  Germany;  3-hour  semester  course. 

Modem  German  lyrics — Heine's  ix)ems;  and  selections  from  German  folk- 
songs; 3-hour  semester  course. 

The  dramatic  works  of  Grillparzer,  considered  in  their  relation  to  European 
literature;  2-hour  semester  course. 

In  addition,  a  seminary  course  is  devoted  to  studies  in  the  development  of 
German  poetic  style. 

BABNASD. 

Under  the  new  requirements  in  modern  languages  at  Barnard,  no 
Grerman  courses  are  now  prescribed.  Before  the  senior  year  all, 
except  students  of  Greek,  must,  however,  satisfy  the  departments  of 
Romance  languages  and  Germanic  language  that  they  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  French  and  Grerman.  Certain  courses  are  reccnn- 
mended  to  give  the  proficiency  required. 

As  at  the  other  colleges,  the  introductory  courses  are  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  offering  different  degrees  of  prepara- 
tion. The  first  three  courses  consist  of  grammar,  composition,  and 
reading;  the  fourth  of  selected  dramas  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller. 

Beyond  these  courses,  the  electives  in  language  are  as  follows: 

Intermediate  practice  course,  a  conversation  and  theme  course  entirely  in 
German ;  4  or  6  point  course. 

OoUoquial  practice,  an  advanced  discussion  course;  2-point  year  course. 
History  of  the  German  language ;  2-point  semester  course. 
The  (German  of  to-day ;  2-point  semester  course* 

The  last  two  courses  are  given  at  Columbia  and  are  op^  tp 
properly  qualified  seniors. 
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The  literature  courses  which  deal  with  periods  are  as  follows: 

History  of  German  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  nineteenth 
century ;  4-point  year  course. 
Middle  High  German  literature ;  6-point  year  course. 
German  Uterature  from  1796  to  1871 ;  2-point  semester  course. 
Selected  dramas  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  4-point  year  course. 
Romantic  fiction  and  poetry ;  6-point  year  course. 
Modern  German  prose;  6-point  year  course. 
Contemporary  German  literature;  2-point  semester  course. 

Only  one  course  of  this  group,  Middle  High  Grerman,  deals  entirely 
with  literature  predating  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Courses  devoted  to  special  writers  are  as  follows: 

Schiller;  6-point  year  course. 

(Joethe's  Faust;  4-point  year  course. 

Heinrich  von  Kleist ;  2-point  semester  course. 

Myth  and  legend  in  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner;  2-point  semester  coarse. 

MOUNT   HOLTOKE. 

At  Mount  Holyoke  six  semester  hours  of  Greek,  French,  or  Ger- 
man are  required  for  the  degree.  Three  introductory  courses,  the 
first  for  beginners,  the  other  two  for  those  students  who  have  covered 
the  entrance  requirement,  are  offered.  These  are  followed  by  lan- 
guage course  of :  Middle  High  German  grammar  and  readings,  2  or  8 
hour  year  course;  theme  writing,  1-hour  course;  oral  German,  l-honr 
vear  course. 

The  literature  courses  arranged  on  the  period  basis  are  as  follows: 
Outline  of  German  literature,  3-hour  year  course ;  German  romanti- 
cism, 2  or  3  hour  semester  course;  German  drama  from  Lessing  to 
1900,  2-hour  semester  course ;  nineteenth  century  writers,  2  or  3  hour 
semester  course. 

Courses  dealing  with  special  writers  are  as  follows :  Schiller's  life 
and  works,  3-hour  year  course;  Goethe's  life  and  works,  3-hour  year 
course;  Goethe's  Faust,  2-hour  year  course. 

A  teacher's  course  in  Grerman  is  offered  in  the  department  of 
education. 

THE  CLASSICS. 
Counes  and  instructors  in  Latin. 


Yearooones 

Semester  oounes. . . 

Hours 

Teachers 

Professors 

Associate  professors 
Assistant  professors 

Instructors 

Doctors' degrees.... 


Vasaar. 


2  (1-faonr) 


6  (3-boiir) 

4  (3  or  3  hour) 

9(24iour) 

2  (1-hour) 

25  or  27 

8 

1 

2 

1 

3 

8 


WeDesley. 


2  (3-hour) 
4  (1-hour) 


7  (3-hour) 


"J 


2 
1 
0 
1 
2 


RadclUte. 


3  (3-hour) 


8  (3-hour) 
3  (l^our) 


15 
6 
4 

0 
0 
2 


Barnard. 


1  (8-poInt) 
1  (O-point' 

1  (4-point 

2  (2-point 
6  (3-point 
2  (2-point: 


22 
7 
3 
0 
0 
4 
3 


Moanl  Holyoke. 


2  (3-hour) 


7  (3-hour) 
1  (2  or  8  hoar) 


17|orl8 

1 
1 
0 
3 
S 
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The  history  of  the  woman's  college  as  that  of  the  man's  shows  from 
the  beginnmg  strong  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  classics.  Required 
for  admission  and  prescribed  for  more  or  less  of  the  entire  college 
course,  Latin  and  Greek  have  dominated  the  old  scheme  of  pre- 
scribed disciplinary  studies.  ^^  The  studies  in  the  classical  languages,'' 
says  President  Raymond,  "particularly  Latin,  aim  primarily  at 
formal  discipline;  that  is,  the  exercise  and  development  of  the  facul- 
ties as  a  basis,  or  formal  preparation  for  subsequent  special  studies."  ^ 

Vicar's  early  curriculum  required  both  Latin  and  Greek  through- 
out the  entire  course  of  the  classical  students,  though  it  omitted  Greek 
and  lightened  the  Latin  for  scientific  students.  Later,  in  1874,  the 
^established  curriculum"  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  made  a  re- 
quirement of  Latin,  but  permitted  the  alternative  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage with  Greek.  Wellesley's  first  curriculum  has  the  same  pre- 
scription of  the  classics  as  that  of  Yassar's  established  curriculum. 

Radcliffe  required  work  in  the  classics  until  1883-84,  when  by  the 
extension  of  the  elective  system  to  the  freshman  year  at  Harvard 
College,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  dropped  from  the 
prescribed  course. 

Barnard  prescribed  both  Latin  and  Greek  until  1897,  when  an 
alternative  was  allowed  for  Greek. 

Mount  Holyoke's  first  college  curriculum  prescribed  both  Latin 
and  Greek  for  classical  students,  and  Latin  for  scientific  students. 
Later,  however,  Latin  was  no  longer  required  for  the  scientific  course, 
but  was  prescribed  for  two  terms  of  the  freshman  year  in  the  literary 
course. 

While  Latin  has  held  its  own  from  the  beginning,  weakening  only 
in  the  number  of  hours  of  prescribed  work,  Greek  has  been  alternated 
with  modem  languages  until  it  no  longer  holds  a  place  parallel  in 
importance  to  that  of  Latin.  At  the  present  time,  since  Greek  is  not 
required  for  admission  while  Latin  must  be  satisfactorily  passed,  the 
the  requirement  of  Latin  or  Greek  for  a  B.  A.  degree  resolves  itself 
largely  into  a  choice  of  Latin  by  the  student  who  has  already  made 
an  intensive  study  of  it  for  admission. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  with  the  exception  of  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Radcliffe,  the  colleges  offer  a  larger  number  of  courses  in  Latin 
than  in  Greek,  of  the  classics,  the  department  of  Latin  was  chosen 
for  analysis. 

At  Mount  Holyoke  five  hours  and  at  Radcliffe  three  hours  more  of 
Greek  are  offered  than  of  Latin.  At  Vassar,  Barnard,  and  Mount 
Holyoke,  three  hours  of  Latin  or  Greek  are  required  for  a  degree. 
At  Wellesley  and  at  Radcliffe  neither  subject  is  required.  Since  the 
number  of  courses  offered  are  in  a  measure  indicative  of  the  amouj^ 
of  work  demanded  by  the  students,  it  is  interesting  to  note  wh( 

>  Baymond,  John  Howard.    Vassar  College,  1873»  p.  41. 
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the  colleges  which  require  Latin  have  a  demand  for  further  courses 
greater  than  those  colleges  which  waive  Latin.  The  present  question 
as  to  the  decline  of  the  classics  in  importance  also  adds  interest  to 
the  analysis.  Mount  Holyoke,  which  requires  six  semester  hours, 
seems  not  to  have  increased  its  department  proportionately.  But, 
as  before  noted,  Mount  Holyoke  has  a  strong,  department  of  Greek. 
Vassar,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  more  work  in  Latin  than  in  any 
other  single  subject  of  its  curriculum.  At  the  same  time  it  offers 
more  courses  in  Greek  than  does  any  other  of  the  five  colleges.  Bad- 
cliffe,  which  does  not  require  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  which  usually 
adds  to  its  curriculum  courses  as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand  for 
them,  offers  but  15  hours  of  Latin  and  12^  of  Greek,  an  amount 
which,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
college,  indicates  a  comparatively  slight  demand  for  the  Classics. 

Wellesley,  with  no  requirement,  offers  20J  hours  of  Latin  and  20 
hours  of  Greek,  but  the  small  classes  require  only  four  teachers  for 
the  Latin  and  but  two  for  the  Greek.  Barnard,  requiring  three 
hours,  presents  the  balanced  condition  of  22  hours  of  Latin  carried 
by  seven  teachers.  It  also  offers  20J  hours  of  Greek.  On  the  whole, 
the  requirement  of  Latin  or  Greek  seems  to  induce  a  more  thriving 
condition  of  the  two  departments. 

An  analysis  of  the  teaching  force  shows  that  while  Vassar  has  the 
greatest  number  of  teachers,  Barnard  and  Badcliffe  lead  in  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  the  numbers  of  hours  tau^t. 

The  percentages  of  teachers  of  the  grade  instructor  are:  Vassar, 
37^  per  cent;  Wellesley,  25  per  cent;  Radcliffe,  33  per  cent;  Barnard, 
57  per  cent;  Mount  Holyoke,  50  per  cent.  At  Barnard  the  propor- 
tion of  instructors  on  the  teaching  staff  is  largest  and  at  Wellesley  it 
is  smallest. 

The  percentages  of  teachers  with  doctors'  degrees  are  as  follows : 
Vassar,  100  per  cent;  Wellesley,  50  per  cent;  Eadcliffe,  67  per  cent; 
Barnard,  43  per  cent;  Mount  Holyoke,  75  per  cent.  Vassar  is  in 
the  lead,  with  all  of  its  teachers  possessing  the  doctor's  degree. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Courses  and  instructors  in  mathematics. 


Vassar. 


Year  courses '      3  (3-hour) 


Semester  courses — 

Hours 

Teachers 

Professors 

Associate  professors. 
Assistant  professors. 

Instructors 

Doctors'  decrees . . . . 


8  (3-hour) 
21 
6 
1 
0 
3 
2 
4 


Wellesley.* 


Radcliffe. 


16  (3-hour) 

16  (3*our) 

10 
2 
1 
2 
3 
9 


Barnard. 


4  (6-point) 
1  (8-polnt) 
8  (d-pctot ) 

3 
0 
0 
3 
5 


Mount 
HolyolDB. 


«(34ioar) 
1  (1-bour) 
7  (3-hour) 

1* 

1 

3 
0 
1 
2 


^  Includes  applied  mathematics. 
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The  history  of  mathematics  in  the  curriculum  of  the  woman's 
college  closely  parallels  that  of  Latin.  From  the  first  organization 
of  the  colleges  until  the  present  time  it  has  been  required  in  all  of  the 
colleges  except  Badcliffe,  which  dropped  the  requirement  of  mathe* 
matics  with  that  of  Greek  and  Liatin  in  1883.  Except  at  Vassar, 
only  the  freshman  year  has  been  required  for  mathematics,  but 
Vassar  in  its  early  days  believed  thoroughly  enough  in  the  efficacy 
of  mathematics  to  develop  the  mind  to  prescribe  it  also  for  a  semester 
of  the  sophomore  year  and  a  semester  of  the  junior  year.  It  is  ex- 
plained that  the  student  will  find  it  ^Waluable  mainly  as  present 
training  for  her  faculties  and  as  an  introduction  to  completer  work 
if  she  choose  a  scientific  career."^  With  the  organization  of  the 
^^established  curriculum"  in  1874,  mathematics  is  prescribed  until 
the  middle  of  the  sophomore  year  only.  Not  until  1895-96  did 
Vassar  follow  the  example  of  the  other  colleges  for  women  and  limit 
the  requirement  of  mathematics  to  the  freshman  year. 

At  present  all  of  the  colleges  except  Badcliffe  require  of  the  fresh- 
men three  hours  of  mathematics.  The  unanimity  of  this  demand 
upon  the  student,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has 
been  made,  makes  an  analysis  of  the  department  of  mathematics 
significant. 

A  glance  at  the  number  of  hours  of  mathematics  offered  by  the 
colleges  shows  Badcliffe  greatly  in  the  lead.  The  67^  hours  of  work 
can  scarcely  be  compared  with  the  number  offered  by  the  other  col- 
leges, the  difference  is  so  extreme.  Even  subtracting  30  of  the  hours, 
which  though  primarily  for  graduates  admit  undergraduates,  leaves 
Badcliffe  still  with  37^  hours  to  its  credit  That  Badcliffe  offers 
more  courses  in  mathematics  than  in  any  other  subject  of  its  cur- 
riculum is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  light  that  mathematics  is  not 
required  for  a  degree,  and  therefore  must  be  demanded  by  the  stu- 
dents to  hold  its  place  in  the  curriculum.' 

Of  the  other  colleges,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Barnard  closely  ap- 
proximate each  other  in  the  number  of  hours  which  they  offer, 
though  Wellesley  carries  the  work  with  two  more  teachers  than 
Vassar  or  Barnard.  As  in  English,  the  freshman  requirement  af- 
fects the  teaching  force  in  increasing  in  the  large  colleges  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  necessary  to  handle  the  introductory  course.  Mount 
Holyoke,  while  requiring  six  semester  hours  of  the  subject,  for  which 
four  teachers  are  needed,  and  in  addition  offering  eight  hours  more 
of  mathematics  than  of  the  other  three  colleges,  has  but  five  teachers 
for  the  entire  work.  Though  Badcliffe  has  the  greater  number  of 
teachers,  Wellesley  leads  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  the 
number  of  hours  taught. 

^Raymood»  John  Howard.    Vassar  College.. 

'  Mathematics  thus  differs  from  Latin  m  its  effect  on  the  curricula 
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The  percentages  of  teachers  of  the  grade  instructor  are  as  follows: 
Vassar,  SSJ  per  cent;  Wellesley,  37^  per  cent;  Eadcliffe,  50  per  cent; 
Barnard,  50  per  cent ;  Mount  Holyoke,  20  per  cent.  At  Radcliffe  and 
Barnard  the  proportion  of  instructors  on  the  teaching  staff  is  largest; 
and  at  Mount  Holyoke  smallest. 

The  percentages  of  teachers  with  doctors'  degrees  are  as  follows: 
Vassar,  66f  per  cent;  Wellesley,  75  per  cent;  Radcliffe.  90  per  cent; 
Barnard,  83^  per  cent;  Mount  Holyoke,  40  per  cent.  Radcliffe  and 
Barnard  show  the  largest  proportion,  while  Mount  Holyoke  has  the 
smallest  number  of  doctorates,  an  inversion  of  the  preceding  statistics, 
where  Mount  Holyoke  showed  the  highest  number  of  teachers  of  pro- 
fessorial rank. 

At  Wellesley  only,  a  course  of  statistics  is  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics.  Vassar,  Radcliffe,  and  Barnard  treat  of  the 
subject  in  the  department  of  economics,  and  Mount  Holyoke  omits 
it  from  the  curriculum. 

CHEKISTRT. 
Counei  and  instructors  in  Chemistry, 


Year  courses 

Semester  courses. . . , 

Number  of  hours . . . 

Teachers 

Professors 

Associate  professors 
Assistant  professors 

Instructors 

Doctors'  degrees . . . . 


Vassar. 


6(3^our) 


Wellesley. 


5  (a-hour) 

6  (3-hour) 


18 
4 
1 
1 
0 
2 
3 


Radcliffe. 


5(3-hoar) 
1  (2-hour) 
4  (3-hour) 


23 
6 
0 
0 
4 
2 
6 


Barnard. 


1  (12-point) 
8(6i;>oint) 
2  (7-point) 


22 
4 

1 
0 
0 
8 
1 


Mount 
Holyoke. 


2(34ioar) 


In  the  early  days  of  the  curriculum,  chemistry  did  not  hold  such 
an  assured  place  as  that  of  the  classics,  mathematics,  or  modem  lan- 
guages. As  a  science  connected  more  with  the  interests  of  men  than 
of  women  and  as  a  study  requiring  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory, 
chemistry  made  its  way  slowly  into  an  important  position  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  woman's  college. 

Vassar's  first  curriculum  announces  for  seniors  one  semester  of 
chemistry,  from  the  textbook  of  Stockhardt  and  Wells.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  by  1873  among  the  applications  of 
chemistry  to  the  arts  was  that  of  chemistry  of  breadmaking,  a  project 
probably  not  borrowed  from  the  colleges  for  men. 

Wellesley  in  1876  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors  a  course  of  general 
chemistry,  two  courses  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  one  course  of 
chemical  philosophy,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Radcliffe,  through  difficulty  in  providing  laboratory  equipment  in 
its  early  cramped  quarters,  offered  no  course  in  chemistry  until 
1882-83. 
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Barnard  also  had  no  chemistry  when  the  college  started.  In  1890  a 
chemical  laboratory  was  received  from  Miss  Hitchcock,  and  through 
the  generous  effort  of  Prof.  Bower,  of  the  Columbia  school  of  mines, 
a  course  was  offered  to  a  class  of  10  students.  This  course  included 
the  related  subjects,  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Mount  Holyoke  gave  chemistry  a  place  on  its  curriculimi  from  the 
first. 

The  department  of  chemistry  is  chosen  for  analysis  because  of 
its  connection  with  the  present  required  work  of  the  colleges  and 
because  on  the  whole  it  offers  more  hours  than  are  offered  by  the 
alternative  requirement,  physics. 

At  Vassar,  Barnard,  and  Mount  Holyoke,  three  hours  of  physics 
or  chemistry  are  prescribed,  and  at  Wellesley  six  hours  of  natural 
science.  Radcliffe  prescribes  no  science.  The  greatest  amount  of 
work  is  offered  at  Vassar,  Badcliffe  offering  a  few  hours  less.  The 
other  three  colleges  are  practically  equal  in  the  amount  of  chemistry 
given. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  content  of 
the  courses.  At  Vassar,  where  the  largest  amount  of  work  is  offered, 
three  courses,  or  six  hours,  are  given  directly  to  consideration  of 
the  applications  of  chemistry  to  food  and  sanitation.  At  Radcliffe, 
which  closely  approximates  Vassar  in  the  amount  of  work  given,  a 
semester  course  is  devoted  to  biological  chemistry,  giving  systematic 
treatment  of  the  chief  constituents  of  living  organisms  and  discuss- 
ing their  chemical  behavior.  Such  a  course  is  especially  useful  for 
students  of  science  and  for  medical  students.  A  year  is  given  to 
industrial  chemistry,  also,  dealing  with  manufactories  and  chemical 
work.  Both  of  these  courses  have  practical  bearing,  although  per- 
haps suggesting  the  man-made  curriculum. 

Wellesley  includes  food  analysis  in  two  of  its  courses,  and  Mount 
Holyoke  gives  a  semester  to  the  chemistry  of  foods.  Barnard  makes 
no  special  attempt  to  give  practical  worL 

The  analysis  of  the  teaching  force  shows  Vassar  with  the  largest 
number  of  teachers.  The  percentages  of  teachers  of  the  grade  in- 
structor are  as  follows:  Vassar,  81  per  cent;  Wellesley,  50  per  cent; 
Radcliffe,  33  per  cent ;  Barnard,  75  per  cent ;  Mount  Holyoke,  85  per 
cent  Thus,  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  Vassar  the  teaching  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  instructors,  and  at  Radcliffe  is  done  by  teachers  of  the 
professorial  rank.  The  percentages  of  teachers  with  the  doctor's  de- 
gree are  as  follows:  Vassar,  27  per  cent ;  Wellesley,  75  per  cent;  Rad- 
cliffe, 100  per  cent;  Barnard,  25  per  cent;  Mount  Holyoke,  43  per 
cent.  Thus  at  Radcliffe,  all  of  the  teachers,  and  at  Wellesley  three- 
fourths  of  them,  have  the  doctor's  degree,  while  at  Barnard  axi4  it 
Vassar  approximately  but  one-fourth  have  the  same  degree. 
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PHILOBOPHT  AND  P8TCH0L0QT. 

The  departments  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  which  were  for- 
merly grouped  into  one,  are  now  usually  separated,  though  the 
connection  is  still  close  between  them  in  all  of  the  colleges.  The  de- 
partments were  chosen  for  analysis  because  their  work  forms  part  of 
the  requirement  for  the  degree  in  all  of  the  colleges  but  Radcliffe  and 
because  the  two  departments  together  form  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  curriculimi.  They  are  analyzed  in  separate  tables  for  accuracy 
of  detail. 

The  history  of  the  curriculmn  shows  that  philosophy  has  always 
been  included  as  a  study  in  the  five  colleges.  Vassar's  first  curriculum 
announces  intellectual  philosophy  (Haven)  and  moral  philosophy 
(Wayland)  as  required  of  seniors.  Wellesley's  first  curriculum  not 
only  offers  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  but  history  of  philosophy. 
Eadcliffe  opens  with  six  courses  of  philosophy  and  psychology. 
Among  the  instructors  appear  the  names  of  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  Dr.  Peabody.  At  Barnard  and  Mount  Holyoke  both,  depart- 
ments of  philosophy  are  open  from  the  start. 

At  the  present  time  the  three  hours  of  required  work  vary  in  con- 
tent at  the  different  colleges.  At  Vassar  philosophy  is  required  in 
the  junior  year,  and  consists  of  a  history  of  modern  philosophy  from 
Bruno  to  Berkeley,  with  discussion  of  a  few  important  problems  in 
philosophy.  At  Wellesley  the  requirement  must  be  filled  before  the 
senior  year,  and  the  student  is  given  a  choice  of  courses.  She  may 
choose  a  semester  of  introduction  to  psychology  and  a  semester  of 
introduction  to  philosophy,  or  she  may  take  a  full  year  of  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  experimental  psychology. 

At  Barnard  the  course  in  philosophy  which  is  prescribed  for 
sophomores  consists  of  one  semester  of  psychology  and  one  of  logic. 
Though  Mount  Holyoke  prescribes  a  requirement  of  psychology  and 
philosophy,  the  semester  course  required  is  psychology  and  deals  with 
psychological  facts  only.  Any  other  course  in  the  department  may 
fulfill  the  requirement  of  the  other  semester. 

Courses  and  instructors  in  philosophy. 


Yearoourses 

Semester  courses 

Hours 

Teachers 

Professors 

Associate  professors 
Assistant  professors 

Instructors 

Doctors' degrees... 


Vassar. 


7(34iour) 
1  (2-hour) 
1  (1-hourS 

2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 


Wellesley. 


3  (3-hour) 

1  (1-hour) 

2  (3-hour) 


13 
3 
2 
0 
0 
1 
2 


Radcliffe. 


1  (3-hour) 
4  (2-hour) 

8  (3-hour) 


23 
5 
3 
0 
1 
1 
4 


Barnard. 


5  (6-point) 

1  {8-pointj 

2  (4*pointl 
4  (3-poIntj 
1  (2-polnt) 

26| 
11 
8 
0 
0 
3 
9 


Mount  Holyoke. 


7  (J-honr) 
1(1, 2,  or  3  hour) 

lOi,  11,  or  12^ 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
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Yttxcouraet 

SaaMftor  couiMB. . . . 

Hourt 

Ttaejbtn. 

ProlJMtoci . » 

Aaodate  profeston. 
Aniitaiit  prabMon. 

Instruoton 

Doeton' dacnes . . . . 


V«.r. 

WeUetley. 

lUdcllfle. 

Barnard. 

0 

2(34iour) 

8  (2-honr) 

4  (6-polnt) 
1  (8-point) 
4  (4-point) 

^   SCa^oor 

2(Miour) 

2(34KWr) 

2  (3-point) 

2  (2  or  3  hour 

1  (2-hour 

1  (1  or  2  hour) 

2  (1-hour) 

OorlO 

9 

9 

25| 

6 

3 

3 

T 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

Konnt  Holyoke, 


1  (1, 2,  or  3  hour) 


4  (3-hour) 


7, 8,  or  9 

2 
1 
0 

3 


>  Assistant. 


In  all  of  the  colleges  more  hours  are  offered  in  the  department  of 
philosophy  than  in  that  of  psychology.  At  Yassar  the  hours  offered 
in  philosophy  are  increased  by  two  semester  courses  of  three  hours 
each  on  the  history  and  principles  of  education.  The  department  of 
psychology  at  the  same  college  offers  a  two-hour  semester  course  of 
educational  cast  called  ^  Mental  hygiene  of  learning  and  teaching.^' 
The  policy  at  Yassar  at  present  is  against  special  training  in  a  de- 
partment of  education. 

A  marked  tendency  in  psychology  is  toward  experimental  work. 
In  all  of  the  colleges  experimental  or  laboratory  psychology  is  em- 
phasized over  theoretical  psychology. 

The  greatest  number  of  Jiours  in  psychology  is  offered  at  Barnard. 
Against  the  9  hours  of  the  other  four  colleges  it  presents  25|  hours. 
The  greatest  number  of  hours  in  philosophy  is  also  offered  at  Bar- 
nard. Although  its  26  hours  are  an  increase  over  Radcliffe  by  but 
8  hours,  they  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  other  three  colleges. 

An  analysis  of  the  teaching  force  shows  Barnard  with  more  teach- 
ers both  in  psychology  and  philosophy  than  any  of  the  other  col- 
leges. In  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  taught,  Barnard  leads 
in  philosophy,  and  Yassar  and  Mount  Holyoke  in  psychology.  In 
the  philosophy  department  the  proportion  of  instructors  to  the  entire 
teaching  force  is  as  follows:  None  at  Yassar;  83^  per  cent  at  Welles- 
ley;  20  per  cent  at  Badcliffe;  27  per  cent  at  Barnard ;  none  at  Mount 
Holyoke.  This  proportion  reveals  a  remarkably  small  percentage  of 
teachers  of  the  grade  instructor  in  this  department  in  all  of  the 
colleges.  The  proportion  of  doctorates  is  correspondingly  high: 
Yassar,  100  per  cent ;  Wellesley ,  66f  per  cent ;  Radcliffe,  80  per  cent ; 
Barnard,  82  per  cent ;  Mount  Holyoke,  100  per  cent. 

The  departments  of  psychology  give  the  following  percentagas  of 
instructors:  Yassar,  80  per  cent;  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  and  Bar^ 
88|  per  cent;  Mount  Holyoke,  25  per  cent.   Here  again  the  doc^ 
correspond :  Yassar,  40  per  cent ;  Wellesley,  100  per  cent ;  Ra 
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100  per  cent;  Barnard,  83^  per  cent;  Mount  Holyoke,  75  per  cent 
Except  at  Vassar,  which  had  a  high  percentage  of  teachers  of  the 
grade  instructor,  all  of  the  colleges  show  few  teachers  of  the  grade 
instructor  in  the  department,  and  many  doctorates,  a  correlatioo 
which  does  not  always  foUow. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  MODERN  CURRICULUM. 

Though  the  development  of  the  curriciihim  from  year  to  year  seems 
slow,  and  though  the  course  of  study  sometimes  appears  impervious 
to  demands  for  change,  a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  early 
curriculum  shows  that  it  has  been  by  no  means  a  static  institution. 
Unquestionably  it  has  grown  into  a  product  very  different  from  its 
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original  simple  form.    Whetiier  this  growth  has  been  in  symmetry, 

virility,  and  flexibility,  or  whether  it  has  been  a  matter  of  increase 

ta  unwieldly  proportions  by  the  process  of  accretion,  is  a  question 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.    An  overloaded  curriculum  is 

not  the  guarantee  of  a  useful  one. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  college  whether  for  men  or 
for  women,  like  the  history  of  the  church  or  of  the  state,  shows  dif- 
ferent stages  along  the  way  of  development  differentiated,  if  not 
prolonged,  by  the  hard  and  fast  notions  of  final  perfection  which 
each  age  grafts  upon  an  institution.    With  the  changing  ideals  of 
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History 

Fio.  6.-*-Compari8on  of  the  noBiber  of  boara  glrem  to  history,  German,  philosophy,  and 
psychology,  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Baddlffe,  Barnard,  and  Moant  Holyoke. 

women's  needs,  the  college  has  added  courses  to  the  curriculum,  ia^ 
creasing  it  in  the  direction  from  which  the  demands  have  come.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  held  conservatively  to  all  its  original  subjects. 
Rarely  has  a  course  been  dropped,  and,  with  the  exception  of  domes- 
tic science,  never  a  department;  but  constantly  courses  are  added,  and 
not  infrequently  new  departments,  by  the  biological  process  known 
as  budding,  develop  and  are  separated  from  the  original  sourpe. 
The  criterion  of  the  new  work  supposedly  is  that  of  Flexner'si 
ard,  whether  an  aflSrmative  case  can  be  made  out  for  it.  As  a  ' 
ter  of  fact,  the  affirmative  case  is  obviously  a  strong  one  for  mo 
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the  work  which  has  grown  up  since  the  foundation  of  the  ooUeges. 
The  history  and  economics  giroup  with  its  social  significance,  and 
the  science  group  with  its  connection  with  the  world's  progress  are 
examples  of  subjects  which  need  no  protagonists  to  prove  their  viril- 
ity and  worth. 

Whether  as  clear  a  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  old  disciplinary 
studies  which  continue  to  hold  their  own  in  the  curriculum  even  to 
the  extent  of  composing  much  of  the  required  work  is  more  doubtfuL 
The  highest  function  of  education  is  avowedly  to  produce  a  social 
individual;  moreover,  an  actively  social  individual.  The  college, 
guided  conservatively  by  the  old  guard  which  admits  no  aim  exc^t 
in  terms  of  culture,  adjusts  itself  slowly  to  the  socialization  of  edu- 
cation. The  possibilities  of  woman  as  a  social  individual  have  per- 
haps been  too  recently  recognized  for  any  adequate  adjustment  in 
college  preparation.  The  recognition  of  the  new  possibilities,  how- 
ever, with  their  accompanying  needs,  is  the  tool  which  will  fashion 
a  modem  curriculum  built  on  the  admission  that  no  final  perfection 
can  exist  for  a  college  curriculum  while  humanity  continues  to  change. 

The  growth  of  the  curriculimi  of  the  woman's  college  has  been 
marked  by  no  particular  originality;  that  is,  the  woman's  college  can 
not  be  pointed  out  as  the  source  of  any  single  tendency  in  the  Ameri- 
can college  to-day.  The  history  of  the  older  colleges  for  men  indicate 
that  after  the  difficult  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  worst  of  the 
struggle  was  over,  and  the  advance  from  that  time  was  easy  and 
rapid.  Few  women's  colleges  started  early  enough  to  feel  the  inhibit- 
ing effect  of  the  Civil  War.  Able  from  the  beginning  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  hard  won  experience  of  the  older  colleges  they  have 
incorporated  into  the  American  colleges  as  yet  little  which  could  be 
designated  as  their  original  contribution.  Their  great  increase  in 
size  and  wealth  points  toward  the  conserving  power  of  safe  imitation. 

The  growth  of  the  curriculum  has  been  as  startling  as  any  other 
form  of  development  in  the  college.  It  has  been  most  spectacular, 
perhaps,  in  the  department  of  history,  which  either  did  not  exist  at 
all  or  was  of  feeble  dimensions  when  the  colleges  were  founded,  and 
which  now  offers  a  total  of  more  hours  in  the  five  colleges  studied 
than  does  any  other  department  except  English.  Closely  related  to 
history,  and  growing  out  of  it  is  the  group  of  studies  including  politi- 
cal science,  or  government,  economics,  and  sociology.  A  frank 
response  to  modern  demands,  these  departments  are  significant  of 
the  new  education. 

The  growth  of  English  shows  in  the  ramifications  of  the  subject, 
the  large  niunber  of  subjects  in  each  division,  and  the  number  of 
students  who  focus  their  work  in  the  department.  An  interesting 
smnmary  of  the  students  according  to  their  distribution  by  the  group 
system  at  Radcliffe  (in  per  cents)  is  as  follows:  I.  Language,  litera- 
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ture,  fine  arts,  music — 78;  II.  Natural  sciences — 6i;  III.  History, 
political  and  social  sciences — 8};  IV.  Philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics— 7^. 

The  natural  sciences  from  obscure  beginnings  have  grown  to  im- 
portance during  the  lifetime  of  the  woman's  college.  Though  never 
so  largely  elected  as  the  arts,  they  have  had  double  signi^cance  in 
the  curriculum  from  their  intrinsic  value  and  as  the  source  of  the 
laboratory  method  of  work. 

The  department  of  psychology  from  the  impetus  of  the  modem 
experimental  method  has  developed  from  a  branch  of  philosophy 
into  a  thriving  department. 

Courses  in  education  have  increased  in  nimiber  and  importance 
as  the  secondary  schools  have  become  increasingly  insistent  upon  good 
teachers  until  now  some  provision  for  the  work  is  made  in  all  of  the 
five  colleges. 

With  the  opening  of  commercial  relations  with  South  America, 
Spanish  has  found  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

A  survey  of  the  innovations  into  the  original  curriculum  is,  then, 
not  discouraging.  Never  more  on  the  defensive  for  its  aim  of  "  cul- 
ture "  only,  the  college  has  nevertheless  modified  its  construction  of 
the  aim  considerably  since  the  early  years  of  its  existence.  Under 
pressure  of  the  eternal  demand  for  practical  knowledge,  natural 
sciences,  social  sciences,  practical  language  work,  have  been  in  turn 
held  up  by  the  college  to  the  culture  criterion,  pronounced  sound,  and 
admitted  to  the  curriculum.  Departments  in  turn  have  tested  course 
content  by  the  same  criterion  and  in  turn  have  admitted  new  phases 
of  it  into  the  curriculum.  The  tendency  toward  the  practical  is 
realized  in  the  efforts  of  the  chemistry  departments  toward  food 
analysis,  sanitation,  and  industrial  chemistry ;  of  natural  science  de- 
partments in  general  toward  producing  students  equipped  to  become 
investigators  and  to  use  science  dynamically;  of  English  depart- 
ments toward  begetting  creative  work;  of  language  departments 
toward  skill  and  fluency  in  the  use  of  the  foreign  tongues;  of  his- 
tory and  economics  departments  toward  giving  the  student  a  grasp 
of  vital  current  issues. 

With  such  historical  encouragement,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  no  further  demands  will  be  made  or  that  they  will  not  be  met. 
Usually,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  the  modification  will  begin  within  in- 
trenched courses  by  a  change  in  content  to  meet  new  needs.  Such 
an  evolutionary  working  basis  for  construction  is  fundamental  to  the 
realization  of  any  relation  between  major  studies  and  vocations. 
Further  discussion  of  the  possible  opportunities  for  the  curriculum 
to  cooperate  with  and  to  reinforce  the  work  of  the  graduate  will  h^ 
considered  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the  relation  Ir 
tween  major  subjects  and  vocations. 
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The  analysis  of  the  teaching  force  has  made  evident  in  the  special 
departments  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  hours  taught  to  the  teachers, 
an  important  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  The  listed 
number  of  teachers,  including  assistants  but  not  including  members 
of  the  physical  training  department  or  teachers  on  leave  of  absence, 
in  the  different  colleges  totals  in  the  following  order:  Radcliffe,  135; 
Wellesley,  125 ;  Vassgr,  108 ;  Barnard,  96 ;  Moimt  HolydlL  85.  The 
ratio/Yf  the  total  numDer  of  teachS^  of  each  college  to  diefbtal  num- 
ber on  hours  offered  by  the  college\s  as  follows :  Vai&ar,  1  teacher 
to  3.68\hours ;  WdUesley,  1  teacher  t0^8.98  hours ;  Mcmnt  Holyoke,  1 
teacher Vo  4.78  hours;  Radcliffe,  1  teiwjher  to  4.90Aoiirs;  Barnard, 
1  teachen  to  4.91  hours.  Another  factor  to  recei^  s6me  considera- 
tion in  the  eviiluation  of  the  efficiency  ik  of  course/ the  size  of  the 
classes,  which/ must  necessarily  be  governed  somiwhat  by  the  size  of 
the  stiidentMbody.  The  registration  of  tn^  colleges  in  1916  is  as 
follows:  T^vfellesley,  1,512;  Vassar,  1,125 ;\«[omt  Holyoke,  791; 
Barnard,  733  ;\Kadcliffe,  688.  The  ratio  of  teaWrs  to  students  is  as 
follows :  At  Radcliffe,  1  teacher  to  5.05  studems  ]at  Barnard,  1  teacher 
to  7.68  yBtudents\  at  Mount  Holyoke,  1  teachet  to  9.8  students ;  at 
Vassar/ 1  teacherVo  10.41  students ;  at  WifeUesdey,  k  teacher  to  12.09 
studenta  The  nuinber  of  teachers  posscgsinfif  doctorVdegrees  in  the 
diff^ent  colleges  isWs  follows:  Radclme/96;  Barnard,  59;  Vas- 
sar, 56 ;  Wellesley,  54 ;  Mount  Holyoke,  38.  The  percentage  of  doc- 
tors in  the  teaching  force  of  each  college  is  as  follows:  Radcliffe, 
71.1  per  cent;  Barnard,  61.4  per  cent;  Vassar,  51.8  per  cent;  Mount 
Holyoke,  44.7  per  cent ;  Wellesley,  43.2  per  cent.  A  fourth  element  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  efficiency  of  a  teaching  body  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  size  of  salaries  paid  at  the  different  col- 
leges.   At  present  such  a  measurement  is  impossible  to  attain. 

The  lecture  method  of  presenting  material  to  classes  is  largely  used 
in  all  of  the  colleges.  Within  the  last  decade,  however,  the  labora- 
tory method  has  crept  over  from  the  sciences  into  the  arts  to  modify 
the  formal  lecture.  Subjects  such  as  history,  English,  and  phi- 
losophy, now  almost  invariably  have  adopted  schemes  of  conferences 
with  the  students  which  approximate  the  effort  of  the  laboratory  to 
secure  individual  reaction  to  subject  matter.  The  conference  consists 
usually  of  an  interview  between  the  instructor,  or  his  assistant,  and 
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the  student,  based  upon  some  special  piece  of  work  which  the 
student  has  accomplished,  theme,  report,  or  examination.  The  class 
lectures,  meantime,  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  conference 
discussion.  Even  in  the  sciences,  the  lectures  are  frequently  of  such 
an  order  as  to  be  easily  kept  by  the  students  in  separate  compart- 
ments from  the  laboratory  work.  The  languages,  of  necessity,  de- 
mand more  immediate  returns  from  the  student  of  invested  subject 
matter.  These  returns  are  usually  in  the  form  of  recitations  upon 
assigned  work. 

The  last  method  is  most  clearly  in  line  with  the  secondary  school 
method  to  which  the  student  is  accustomed.  Considerable  difficulty 
is  experienced  by  freshmen  in  their  efforts  to  secure  adequate  notes 
during  an  hour  of  lecturing.  As  Prof.  Copeland,  of  Harvard,  re- 
marks, ^^  The  lecture  method  succeeds  in  completely  inhibiting  any 
thought."  Accustomed  in  high  school  to  transfer  to  the  teacher  each 
day  the  results  of  his  work,  the  college  student  finds  some  difficulty 
in  organizing  his  copied  phrases  at  the  longer  intervals  between 
college  examinations.  The  college  classes  which  attempt  to  obviate 
such  difficulties  by  frequent  recitations,  usually  base  them,  after  the 
manner  of  the  secondary  school,  upon  assigned  work. 

The  crux  of  the  situation,  it  is  obvious,  is  in  the  secondary  school. 
Special  schools,  such  as  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  the  Phoebe  Anna 
Thome  Open- Air  Model  School  for  Girls,  the  school  proposed  by 
Abraham  Flexner,  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  method  of  handling 
the  curriculum  by  which  power  of  thought,  rather  than  skill  in  the 
reproduction  of  others'  thoughts,  is  developed.  As  Miss  Sergeant 
states: 

When  girls  who  have  used  their  minds  creatively  instead  of  receptively  for 
seven  years  reach  the  lecture  system,  for  instance,  sometliing  i^)ectacalar  is 
going  to  happen — something  yery  like  the  famous  meeting  between  the  im- 
movable body  and  the  irresistible  force. 

The  indisputable  value  of  the  lecture  is  as  a  means  for  the  pres- 
entation of  the  results  of  scholarly  research  or  creative  thought 
accomplished  by  the  instructor  and  unavailable  to  the  student  else- 
where. The  comparatively  few  lectures  possible  under  such  a  cri- 
terion would  be  extremely  stimulating  to  the  student.  If,  with  such 
a  limited  lecture  system,  the  seminar  method  were  pushed  down  from 
the  graduate  school  into  the  undergraduate  classes,  which  were 
limited  in  numbers  enough  to  make  it  possible,  the  college  student 
who  could  think  would  be  greatly  benefited,  and  the  student  to  whom 
such  effort  was  impossible  would  find  another  field  for  her  activities. 

That  the  poorest  teaching  of  a  student's  educative  career  is  possible^ 
within  the  college  is  recognized  by  almost  anyone  who  takes  a  degree,  j 
To  remedy  such  a  condition  some  supervision  of  college  teaching  taif^ 
be  of  value.    At  present  in  none  of  the  five  colleges  studied,  an(? 
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only  one  of  several  other  colleges  investigated,  is  there,  except  rarely 
in  individual  departments,  any  system  by  which  the  work  of  the 
teacher  may  be  judged  by  her  equals  or  superiors.  The  usual  cri- 
teria of  success  are  the  size  of  elective  courses  and  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  students.  In  the  long  run  the  judgments  of  the  students 
may  average  justice,  but  through  youth  and  immaturity  the  students 
are  naturally  not  infallible  judges  of  fundamentals.  Mature,  un- 
biased consideration  of  an  instructor's  work  is  a  fair  basis  for  the 
verdict  of  its  quality.  From  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  too,  scwne 
system  of  supervision  which  could  supply  judicious  and  pertinent 
advice  to  the  inexperienced  though  scholarly  instructor  might  some- 
times save  a  teaching  life  of  incalculable  possibility. 

If,  furthermore,  the  college  teacher  is  to  do  constructive  work, 
work  which  grows  and  changes  under  the  impulse  of  her  ideas,  some 
means  should  be  provided  to  prevent  her  present  isolation.  Very  few 
college  teachers  know  anything  about  the  way  in  which  their  par- 
ticular work  is  being  conducted  in  other  colleges.  Segregation  of 
intellect  produces  much  the  same  result  as  segregation  of  species; 
other  qualities  than  strength  find  special  inducement  to  develop; 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas  is  often  necessary  for  a  good  crop.  A 
college  teacher  needs  to  know  not  only  the  results  of  the  latest  re- 
search in  her  subject,  but  the  results  of  the  latest  ejQTort  to  make 
it  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  student.  Such  knowledge  would 
diminish,  in  part  at  least,  the  effects  of  inbreeding  by  which  the 
young  instructor  reproduces  in  her  classes  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
teaching  which  she  has  earlier  received  at  the  college. 

The  three  suggestions,  then,  which  concern  college  teaching  are, 
first,  a  more  general  use  of  the  seminar  method  where  the  laboratory 
is  not  the  working  basis  of  the  course;  second,  a  system  of  super- 
vision which  will  permit  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
structor; third,  a  closer  correlation  between  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  different  colleges  for  purposes  of  exchange  of  ideas  and 
invigoration  of  method. 


IV^THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  MAJOR  STUDIES  AND 

VOCATIONS. 


The  material  used  in  working  out  the  relation  between  the  major 
studies  of  students  and  their  vocations  later  is  of  two  kinds : 

(1)  The  data  obtained  from  the  application  cards  which  a  gradu- 
ate fills  upon  joining  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  of 
New  York  City.  From  the  cards  of  all  registered  alumnae  of  Vas- 
sar,  Wellesley,  Eadcliffe,  Barnard,  and  Mount  Holyoke,  regardless  of 
the  year  of  graduation,  were  copied  the  name  of  the  graduate,  her 
majors  in  college,  and  her  vocation  or  vocations  since  graduation. 
Thus  a  mixed  group,  consisting  of  261  graduates  of  five  colleges, 
was  obtained,  which  was  a  unit  in  but  one  respect,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  job  and  desire  for  different  work.  ' 

(2)  To  check  up  this  group  it  seemed  only  fair  to  select  an  entire 
class  throughout  the  five  colleges  which  would  give  the  same  data 
of  majors  and  vocations  without  the  bias  toward  desire  for  change. 
The  class  of  1912  was  chosen  as  a  class  near  enough  in  time  to  the 
present  curriculum  to  make  the  connection  with  it  fair,  and  far 
enough  away  in  time  to  permit  the  members  who  intended  to  work 
at  all  to  get  some  kind  of  a  position.  The  data  concerning  the  voca- 
tions of  the  second  group  were  obtained  from  the  cards  sent  out  to 
the  graduates  of  women's  colleges  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alimmse.  The  data  concerning  the  majors  of  the  same  students  were 
supplied  by  the  officers  of  the  separate  colleges.  Since  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege had  no  convenient  records,  the  questionnaire  method  was  used  in 
that  one  instance. 

While  Vassar  and  Radcliffe  have  no  formal  system  of  majors,  the 
subjects  to  which*  the  student  gave  most  hours  in  her  course  served 
the  purpose  of  majors.  Note  was  made  of  all  the  vocations  into 
which-  the  graduate  had  entered. 

The  major  studies  were  considered  completely  correlated  with  the 
vocation  if  (1)  the  vocation  made  use  of  all  the  major  studies;  or 
(2)  the  vocation  made  use  of  one  major  but  called  for  no  other 
college  subjects.  Graduates  making  such  combinations  are  termed 
for  convenience  complete  correlates 

Partial  correlation  consists  of  cases:  (1)  If  the  vocation  does  not 
mako  use  of  all  majors  and  at  the  same  time  does  use  other  coUeg 
subjects;  (2)  If  the  individual  has  at  some  time  in  some  vocatio: 
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used  at  least  one  major.    Graduates  making  such  combinations  aie 
termed  partial  correlates. 

Noncorrelates  are  a  group  made  up  of  graduates  whose  vocations 
make  no  use  of  their  major  studies. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood,  on  the  one  hand,  that  complete 
correlation  does  not  mean  that  because  of  correlated  majors  the 
individual  is  doing  the  best  possible  work ;  it  means  only  that  as  far 
as  the  college  is  concerned  if  the  choice  of  majors  has  been  intelligent, 
the  preparation  has  been  made  as  adequate  as  possible.  The  only 
criterion  of  the  work  would  of  course  be  the  results  produced  by  the 
individual. 

No  correlation,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  mean  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  taken  no  college  work  bearing  on  "her  subject.  She  may 
have  taken  a  course  or  two,  but  she  has  not  chosen  to  major  in  the 
particular  field  which  later  she  has  apparently  found  most  important 
to  her. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  college  work,  though  not  correlated  at  all 
with  the  vocation,  may  help  an  individual  to  an  incalculable  degree  in 
affording  broadness  of  outlook,  wisdom  of  judgment,  and  insight  into 
new  possibilities  of  her  vocation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  through  college  without  taking  other  subjects  than  those 
correlated  with  the  vocation.  Since,  also,  most  colleges  require  a 
student  to  choose  major  subjects  on  some  basis,  it  is  possibly  no  more 
narrowing  to  make  the  choice  on  an  intelligent  basis  than  on  no  basis 
whatever. 

For  several  reasons  it  is  possible  that  complete  correlation  between 
majors  and  vocation  may  bring  about  entirely  unsuccessful  results, 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  cases  where,  though 
the  work  shows  correlation  with  the  majors,  it  has  nevertheless 
proved  unsatisfactory  enough  to  force  an  attempt  toward  change  of 
occupation.  An  accidental  choice  of  majors  in  college  may  be  one 
reason  for  failure.  The  student  continues  with  Latin,  for  instance, 
because  by  adding  a  little  more  to  the  prescribed  amount  she  can 
teach  the  subject.  That  is,  the  vocation  is  chosen  to  fit  accident;al 
majors.  Obliged  by  the  demands  of  employers  to  present  prepara- 
tion of  some  kind,  she  must  choose  prospective  employers  by  her 
marketable  preparation  on  hand  at  graduation.  The  fact  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  complete  correlation  is  found  at  the  colleges  offer- 
ing greatest  freedom  of  election,  suggests  that  students  may  con- 
tinue blindly  in  prescribed  work  in  the  other  colleges. 

Again,  complete  correlation  may  be  unsuccessful  in  cases  where 
there  is  little  native  ability.  To  illustrate,  a  student  who  has 
majored  in  English  and  zoology  may  write  a  book  on  zoology  which 
is  wholly  worthless.  If,  however,  some  native  ability  were  present, 
the  book  would  probably  stand  a  better  chance  of  success  if  the  writer 
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had  a  scholarly  grasp  of  zoology  and  a  knowledge  of  her  mother 
tongue. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  combination  of  no  correlation  between 
majors  and  vocation  may  be  entirely  successful.  In  the  first  place, 
the  technical  training  for  the  alien  vocation  may  have  been  acquired 
wholly  after  graduation.  In  many  cases  at  least  a  partial  prepara* 
tion  could  have  been  made  in  the  college,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later 
in  the  discussion  of  occupations. 

In  the  second  place,  excellent  native  equipment  may  make  success 
in  a  new  field  possible  without  the  running  start  gained  by  correlated 
college  work.  It  seems,  however,  a  waste  of  power  to  use  it  on 
details  of  preparation  which  should  by  that  time  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  reflex  action. 

The  data  regarding  the  alumnae  registered  at  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations  will  be  dealt  with  first.  This  group,  as  well 
as  the  group  of  the  class  of  1912,  is  divided  into  teachers  and  non- 
teachers;  the  proportion  of  45.6  per  cent  of  teachers  registering  at 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau,  and  54.27  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  work- 
ing section  of  the  class  of  1912  seemed  to  justify  such  a  differentia- 
tion. The  teachers  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  group  are  divided 
into  teachers  at  date:  i.  e.,  those  for  whoior  the  bureau  has  as  yet 
found  no  other  occupation;  and  former  teachers:  i.  e.,  those  who 
through  their  own  efforts  or  those  of  the  bureau  have  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  profession.  Many  applicants  do  not  register  for  any 
specific  kind  of  work  and  do  not  know  what  kind  they  want.  Some- 
times the  application  is  based  on  the  desire  to  get  out  of  the  teaching 
profession,  sometimes  on  the  wish  for  higher  salary,  sometimes  on 
personal  or  family  reasons.  The  large  number  in  the  group  of 
teachers  desiring  a  change  of  occupation  would  suggest  that  the  pro- 
fession had  been  a  matter  of  economic  determinism  or  of  accidental 
opportunity  rather  than  the  result  of  prolonged  deliberation  leading 
to  conviction  of  fitness  for  the  work ;  also,  that  the  field  may  be  one 
into  which  an  imtrained  graduate  could  enter  most  easily  and  would, 
therefore,  serve  the  convenience  of  the  woman  who  hopes  to  make  it 
only  a  stop-gap  between  graduation  and  marriage.  The  size  of  the 
teaching  group  desiring  change,  however,  points  toward  a  fallacy  in 
the  belief  expressed  lately  by  two  college  presidents  that  teaching  is 
the  only  really  desirable  occupation  for  women. 

The  total  number  of  261  graduates  registered  at  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  is  divided  among  the  five  colleges  as  follows:  Vassar,  85; 
Wellesley,  53 ;  Radcliffe,  13 ;  Barnard,  65 ;  Mount  Holyoke,  45.  The 
small  number  of  Badcliffe  graduates  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  students  are  drawn  from  Boston  and  the  suburbs,  thus 
making  the  Boston  office  of  the  bureau  a  more  desirable  place  of 
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registration  for  them.  The  number  of  representatives  of  each  col- 
lege is  used  as  the  base  on  which  the  percentages  of  that  collie  are 
reckoned.  The  appended  table  of  percentages  is  also  expressed  by 
the  accompanying  graph. 

TABLES  OF  CORRELATION  FROM  INTERCOLLEOL/ITB  BUREAU  DATA. 


• 

Vassar. 

Wellesley. 

Had. 
dlfle. 

Barnard. 

Meant 
Holyokt. 

RoDresentatlves  from  each  coUeee 

85 

53 

13 

65 

45 

ConiDleto  comlfttion  (in  perrentturos) 

23.53 

28.30 

23.07 

10.77 

31.11 

Tww»]M^r«  ftt  dfttft , , . , . 

4.70 

8.28 

10.68 

0.45 

13.20 

5.66 

7.60 
15.38 

6.15 
1.53 
3.07 

13.33 

Pormer  toachert 

11.11 

NontMchers i 

6.C6 

Partial  ocnrelation  (In  Deroentases) 

30.68 

15.00 

30.76 

13.84 

20.C0 

Teachers  at  date 

14.11 

4.70 

11.76 

8.77 
7.64 
3.77 

15.38 

7.68 
1.53 
4.61 

4.44 

Former  teadiers . . .  , 

8.88 

Nonteachers 

15.38 

6.C6 

No  correlation  (In  percentages) 

45.88 

56.60 

46.15 

75.38 

4$.fiS 

Teachers  at  date 

2.35 

6.88 

37.64 

5.66 

7.54 

43.30 

16.02 

6.15 

63.30 

13.33 

Former  teachers 

15.38 
30.76 

8.S8 

Nonteachers 

26.66 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  noncorrelates  furnish  much  the  largest 
group  in  each  of  the  five  colleges  represented  at  the  bureau.  This 
condition  might  suggest  the  desirability  of  correlation  in  order  to 
increase  satisfaction  in  the  occupation,  if  besides  the  noncorrelates 
we  did  not  have  a  considerable  percentage  of  correlates  who  also  wish 
other  work.  An  analysis,  however,  of  the  correlates  shows  that  they 
are  largely  from  the  teaching  profession.  Logically,  then,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  had  the  choice  of  majors  been  determined  by 
real  aptitudes  the  profession  into  which  such  preparation  led  would 
not  be  so  largely  rejected.  If  the  noncorrelates  and  the  people  who 
have  attained  correlation  only  through  the  teaching  profession  were 
withdrawn,  the  bureau  would  have  little  reason  for  further  existence 
as  far  as  the  five  colleges  are  concerned. 

Much  the  largest  single  group  in  all  of  the  colleges  is  the  section 
of  nonteachers  showing  no  correlation:  At  Vassar,  87.64  per  cent;  at 
Wellesley,  43.39  per  cent;  at  Radcliflfe,  30.76  per  cent;  at  Barnard, 
52.30  per  cent;  at  Mount  Holyoke,  26.66  per  cent.  Such  a  group  sug- 
gests that  the  permanent  interests  of  its  members  are  outside  both 
of  teaching  and  of  their  major  work  at  college;  that  therefore  it 
might  have  been  economy  to  have  presented  to  these  individuals 
before  graduation  a  variety  of  occupations  for  consideration;  and 
that  had  such  opportunity  been  supplied,  the  individuals  might  have 
chosen  college  work  more  in  harmony  with  their  vocations. 

To  obviate  some  of  the  waste  connected  with  the  efforts  of  such  a 
group  as  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  registers  to  find  a  congenial 
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occupation,  the  college  needs  to  hold  itself  somewhat  responsible. 
This  responsibility  could  express  itself  first  in  giving  to  students  help 
in  finding  interests  affiliated  closely  enough  with  their  aptitudes  to 
give  prophecy  of  some  permanence.  If  vocational  guidance  is  neces- 
sary for  mature  women  who  have  been  at  work,  it  might  help  the 
undergraduate  who  knows  nothing  of  the  opportnnities  open  to  her 
nor  the  prerequisites  of  such  occupations.  Second,  as  will  be  demon- 
strated later,  the  college  might  give  the  student  who  is  doubtful  as  to 
her  calling  the  henefite  of  trying  out  a  few  possibilities  in  regard  to 
work.  Third,  it  could  emphasize  the  need  of  intellig^t  choice  of 
major  subjects,  allying  them  with  interest  and  aptitudes. 


ex.    P.C    «C  CC    HC.    HC        C.C.    fiC.     /t.C 

Vahw  WcLLCSLrr         fiADCuFre  Barnard  Mt.Holyoke 

Fio.  6. — Correlallou  between  maJorB  and  tocbUods  (Intercollegiate  buraau). 

The  reduction  of  the  large  body  of  college  trained  women  who  are 
drifters  is  a  question  of  deep  significance  to  Americans,  whose  girls 
are  crowding  increasingly  to  the  colleges,  and  are  increasingly  de- 
manding work  upon  graduation,  > 

The  most  significant  group  of  women  in  occupations  other  than 
teaching  is  the  group  of  secretaries.  Of  the  261  alumnee  registered 
at  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau,  37.5  per  cent  enter  into  secretarial 
work.  Probably  the  placement  of  some  of  the  women  still  teaching 
will  tend  to  raise  the  percentage.  At  all  events,  SO  per  cent  of  the 
registered  alumnas  of  the  five  colleges  in  occupations  other  than 
teaching  are  secretaries.  Of  these  secretaries  only  13.75  per  cent 
show  any  correlation  with  their  major  work  at  college.  Usually  the 
special  preparation  necessary  for  the  work  has  been  obtained 
through  typewriting  and  stenography  courses  at  business  school 
Such  preparation,  compared  with  that  required  by  many  vocatM*"^ 
is  easy  to  acquire. 
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This  comparative  ease  of  preparation  probably  accounts  in  snue 
degree  for  the  number  of  people  who  enter  the  work.  The  obvioos 
danger  threatening  secretaryship  is  one  which  has  weakened  the 
teaching  profession,  namely,  the  danger  of  overcrowding.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  out  of  a  group  of  261  women  earning  their  living, 
nearly  100  of  them  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  this  one  occupation.  It 
Beems  much  more  likely  that  the  motives  which  have  produced  so 
many  teachers  are  at  work  again,  ease  of  entrance  into  a  field  whid) 
lias  become  conventionally  respectable  for  women. 

Since,  however,  it  is  posable  to  enter  secretarial  positions  withont 
such  technical  training  as  that  offered  by  Simmons  College,  the  eta- 
didate  might  as  well  get  such  preparation  as  is  required  earlier  in 
her  career.    The  small  percentage  of  secretaries  who  have  correlated 
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Fio.  7. — Corcelatlan  between  malors  aod  vocatlooa  (claas  of  1912). 

their  majors  and  vocations  points  toward  the  need  of  some  adjust- 
ment. That  much  work  of  secretarial  value  could  be  accomplished 
earlier  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

Other  occupations  into  which  the  alumnse  have  entered  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Library  work,  writing,  business,  scientific  research,  insti- 
tutional management,  social  work;  all  of  the  preceding  claiming 
small  groups;  and  acting,  photography,  interior  decoration,  medi- 
cine, translation,  each  of  which  has  one  representative.  The  group 
of  social  workers  is  small  because  now  such  work  is  turned  over  to 
the  department  of  social  workers,  a  branch  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations, 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  many  fields  other  than  those 
already  mentioned  are  open  to  college  graduates.  An  opportunity 
of  acquaintance  with  those  fields  might  serve  to  distribute  woineii 
among  them  more  equally. 
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Vassar. 

WeUesley. 

Had- 
ollfTe. 

Barnard. 

IConnt 
Holyoke. 

Cotnplntii  comilfttM 

21.17 

94.25 

31.90 

31.32 

34.02 

TMchfirff 

13.10 

5.26 

.65 

.65 

1.38 

18.30 

29.80 

27.70 
2.40 

34.02 

Stadants 

1.48 
.49 

Wiitwrs 

2.10 

1.20 

Rrhntliitt ... 

SomtarkMi. ......     .  . 

.90 

Artists  ..•. 

.65 

Cuntfon 

.90 

* * 

18.42 

23.26 

36.10 

29.91 

21.64 

Tflarhflrs. 

10.50 
1.38 
5.26 

19.30 

.49 

2.97 

17.00 
4.20 
4.20 
8.50 
2.10 

26.50 
2.40 

18.55 

Stadents 

2.00 

Social  workftrs. ....      . .     ... 

1.03 

IwrttSTS.  ••.•••.•....•......•......... 

1.48 

Secretaries 

Artists 

.65 

Curators 

.99 

.65 

"***'"*" 

31.60 

89.70 

.... 

50.80 

52.40 

44.30 

7.20 
17.10 
28.30 

19.80 
1.40 

20.20 
1.40 

8.50 
2.10 
4.20 

10.80 
S.60 
9.60 

21.60 

Stadents 

1.03 

5.10 

Writen 

1.08 

2.10 
6.30 
4.20 
4.20 

3.60 
9.60 
2.40 

2.00 

Hecfetai  ie^ . . 

5.20 
1.30 

6.40 
2.40 
1.40 

8.20 

Business  women. .............    ...    . . 

5.10 

.60 

152 

202 

47 

83 



97 

The  data  regarding  the  class  of  1912  of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Rad- 
diffe,  Barnard,  and  Mount  Holyoke  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
table  and  a  graph.  The  780  records  are  distributed  as  follows :  Vas- 
sar, 242 ;  Wellesley,  202 ;  Radcliffe,  558 ;  Barnard,  118 ;  Mount  Hol- 
yoke, 163.  To  secure  the  exact  percentages  of  alumnse  in  differ- 
ent occupations,  the  total  number  of  individuals  at  work  in  each  class 
was  used  as  the  base  instead  of  the  total  membership  of  each  class. 
Such  reckoning  necessitated,  therefore,  disregard  of  the  group  whidi 
announced  itself  as  having  no  vocation,  the  group  of  married  women 
which  with  the  exception  of  one  member  admitted  no  vocation  beyond 
"  wife  of  husband,"  or  "  mother  of  child,"  and  the  small  group  from 
which  specific  information  about  subjects  taught  could  not  be  ex- 
tracted. Vassar  records  14  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  class  of 
1912  as  having  no  vocation,  12  per  cent  as  married,  and  7  per  cent  as 
unclassified,  leaving  a  base  of  152  working  members.  At  Wellesley, 
all  but  the  working  members  were  discarded  at  the  collection,  leaving 
202  out  of  a  class  of  255  for  a  base.  Barnard  has  10  per  cent  of  mem- 
bers with  no  vocations,  6.7  per  cent  married,  12  per  cent  unclassified, 
leaving  a  base  of  83  workers.  Mount  Holyoke  has  but  5  per  c^ 
with  no  vocation,  6  per  cent  married,  6  per  cent  unclassified,  lea^ 
97  working  members.     Radcliffe  returns,  which  depended  up 
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questionnaire,  resulted  in  replies  from  married  and  working  members 
only,  giving  the  result  of  10  per  cent  married  members  and  a  base  of 
47  working  members.  The  1912  class  record  annoimces  most  of  the 
members  who  failed  to  reply  as  "  At  home." 

One  of  the  points  made  apparent  by  the  data  is  that  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  woman^s  college,  now,  as  in  the  original  inten- 
tions of  the  founders,  is  to  turn  out  teachers.  An  analysis  of  the  54.2 
per  cent,  which  represents  all  of  the  graduates  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, shows  the  distribution  as  follows:  Vassar,  80.8  per  cent; 
Wellesley,  57.4  per  cent;  Baddiffe,  55.8  per  cent;  Barnard,  65  per 
cent ;  Mount  Holyoke,  74.37  per  cent ' 

A  marked  coincidence  between  the  teaching  profession  and  com- 
plete correlation  is  noticeable.  Mount  Holyoke,  which  turns  out  the 
largest  number  of  teachers,  succeeds  in  keeping  the  highest  per  cent 
of  complete  correlates,  which  by  the  way  are  numerically  coincident 
with  the  teachers.  Since,  then,  the  teaching  profession,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  any  other,  permits  correlation  with  the  work 
within  the  college,  we  find  in  this  one  vocation  at  least  a  imity  of 
preparation  and  function  which,  if  it  secures  the  permanent  benefit 
of  the  individual  is  a  state  toward  which  the  other  vocations  should 
strive.  If,  however,  the  46.6  per  cent  of  teachers  applying  for  other 
work  at  the  intercollegiate  bureau  is  any  prophecy  of  the  future  of 
the  class  of  1912,  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  for  some  members  at 
least  the  permanent  benefit  will  not  be  found  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. It  is  scarcely  likely  that  over  half  the  graduates  of  five 
women's  colleges  have  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion any  more  than  that  half  of  the  registered  alimmse  of  the  five 
colleges  at  the  intercollegiate  bureau  have  peculiar  aptitude  for  sec- 
retarial work,  or  that  half  the  graduates  of  any  five  men's  colleges 
have  either  aptitude  or  desire  for  any  one  vocation. 

One  group,  however,  both  in  the  class  of  1912  and  at  the  inter- 
collegiate bureau,  is  larger  than  the  group  of  teachers.  Except  in 
Sadcliffe,  1912,  the  noncorrelates  outniunber  any  other  section.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  graphs  shows  that  except  at  Vassar j  the  pro- 
portion of  noncorrelation  is  increased  in  the  intercollegiate  group  over 
that  of  the  1912  group.  A  possible  interpretation  of  the  change  in 
proportion  might  be  that  noncorrelation  of  vocation  is  one  reason 
for  dissatisfaction  with  the  vocation  and  desire  for  a  change.  Here 
the  coincidence  is  between  no  correlation  and  occupations  other  than 
teaching. 

Nearly  half  of  all  the  class  of  1912  of  the  five  colleges  are  non- 
correlates.  An  analysis  of  the  group  as  a  whole  shows  34.37  per  cent 
engaged  in  social  work,  29.68  per  cent  in  teaching,  and  13.2  per  cent 
in  secretarial  work,  leaving  the  remaining  28  per  cent  scattered 
among  the  other  professions.    The  three  groups  then,  social  work, 
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which  is  not  correlated  with  college  work,  and  secretarial 
work,  will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Of  the  social  work,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  furnish  the  large  propor- 
tion. Of  all  of  Vassar's  1912  workers  84.2  per  cent  are  in  social  work ; 
about  seven-eighths  of  these  show  no  preparation  for  it  in  college 
majors.  At  Wellesley  24.65  per  cent  of  the  class  are  in  social  work, 
and  a  little  less  than  four-fifths  of  them  have  made  no  special  prepa- 
ration for  it»  The  other  three  colleges  have  comparatively  few 
social  workers.  The  small  proportion  of  cases  showing  correlation 
between  social  work  and  college  courses  points  toward  the  inference 
that  girls  drift  into  this  work,  often  unpaid,  largely  because  it  can 
make  use  of  unskilled  labor.  Because  organized  philanthropy  de- 
mands trained  workers  does  not  prevent  a  large  amount  of  so-called 
social  work  being  attempted  by  the  clumsiest  of  beginners.  If  a 
girl  sees  ahead  of  her  a  life  of  usefulness  in  the  social  field,  or  even  a 
chance  of  eking  out  an  otherwise  inactive  existence  by  social  work, 
she  might  gain  a  possible  efficiency  through  preparation  by  courses 
in  economics,  sociology,  statistics,  etc.,  known  as  social  science  courses. 
If  she  attends  a  college  near  a  large  city — ^in  this  group  Vassar  and 
Barnard  have  the  advantages  of  New  York,  and  Wellesley  and  Rad- 
cliffe  of  Boston — she  should  be  able  to  take  part  of  the  work  toward 
her  degree  at  some  place  within  the  city  authoritatively  recognized 
as  a  laboratory  for  social  work.  In  this  way  a  practical  preparation 
for  work  would  be  gained  without  the  added  expense  or  time  of  i>ost- 
graduate  training  which  many  students  are  unable  to  afford.  At 
present  Barnard  College  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  which  offers  such 
an  opportunity  to  its  students.  A  Barnard  student  by  taking  some  of 
the  work  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  in  her  senior  year 
may  count  the  work  toward  her  college  degree  and  the  same  time 
anticipate  part  of  the  requirements  for  the  diploma  of  the  School  of 
Philanthropy. 

The  second  largest  group  of  noncorrelates,  the  teachers,  is,  it  is 
probably  safe  to  assume,  made  up  of  women  who  would  prefer,  since 
teaching  and  studying  are  closely  allied,  to  teach  subjects  which  they 
had  studied  intensively.  Beginners  in  the  profession  doubtless  often 
have  no  choice  of  subjects,  though  it  seems  a  pity  to  try  out  a  novice 
by  giving  her  the  additional  handicap  of  subjects  with  which  she  is 
more  or  less  unacquainted.  Since,  however,  many  of  the  older  teach- 
ers registered  at  the  bureau  had  no  correlation  of  subjects  taught  with 
those  studied,  it  seems  in  some  cases  at  least  difficult  to  make  any 
transition  after  the  stamp  of  experience  has  been  set  on  subjects 
once  taught. 

In  order  to  find  out  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  predicting  tjbe 
combinations  of  subjects  which  the  secondary  schools  demand 
their  teachers,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  subjects  taught  by  t 
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the  teachers  of  the  class  of  1912  and  of  the  teachers  registe||d  at  the 
bureau.  A  uniformity  of  demand  by  the  secondary  schools  with  a 
recognition  of  the  required  combinations  by  the  college  might  do 
much  toward  placing  the  teacher  in  her  own  field. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 


English  with —  Times. 

History 29 

Mathematics 7 

Latin 6 

Latin  and  history 4 

Latin  and  French 2 

History  and  German 2 

German 3 

French 2 

French  and  mathematics 2 

Latin  and  mathematics 1 

French  and  German 1 

French  and  history 1 

Psychology 1 

French  with — 

German 8 

History 4 

Latin 3 

Latin  and  German 3 

Latin  and  English 2 

English 2 

English  and  mathematics 2 

English  history 

English  and  German- 

German  and  science 

German  and  mathematics- 
Mathematics 

German  with — 

Latin 8 

French 7 

Mathematics 4 

English 3 

French  and  Latin 3 

English  and  history 2 

History 1 

History  and  Latin 1 

Botany 1 

French  and  science 1 

French  and  mathematics 1 

French  and  English 1 

History  with — 

English 219 

Latin 7 

Latin  and  mathematics 5 

Science 5 

Mathematics 4 

Latin  and  English 4 

French 4 


History  with — 

Government  and  economics. 

Elngllsh  and  economics 

English  and  German 

English  and  French 

Art  and  Latin 

Greek 

Latin  with — 

German  _ 

History 

English 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  and  history 

English  and  history 

French 

French  and  Grerman 

French  and  English 

Greek , 

Biology 

History  and  German 

History  and  art 

Mathematics  and  English 

Mathematics  with — 

English 

Science 

Latin , 

History  and  Latin 

German 

History 

Physics 

Biology 

French  and  English 

French  and  Grerman 

French 

Eiducatlon 

Latin  and  English 

Biology  (a  combination  of  zool- 
ogy with  botany) 

Biology  with  mathematics- 

Biology  with  hygiene 

Biology  with  Latin 

Biology    with   physics    and 

,     chemistry 

Biology  with  physical  geo- 
graphy   

Zoology   with   geology 

Botany  with  (German 


Tbnet. 

o 

•■ 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

8 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

* 

51 
7 

5t 
5 
4 

a 

2 

2 
o 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
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Time*.  pliysicB   with— 

— 1  Mathematics 

1  Chemistry 

1  Chemistry   aod  biology-. 


Specialized  teaching,  1.  e,,  caBes  In  which  the  teacher  has  bat  one  subject; 
from  class  of  1912  and  data  from  Intercollegiate  Barean.  Teiichers  whose  work 
baa  correlation  with  their  college  majors: 


Correlotea  teaching  on 

subject: 
43 

Chemistry 

11 

10 

T 

Totol 

Teachers  whose  work  has  no  correlation  with  their  college  majors: 
Noncorrelates  teaching  one  subject :        1 

Physical   geography 

Zoology 

Total 

3 

Drawing 

t 

_.: 1. 

1 

The  results  appended  show  a  discouraging  degree  of  variety.  The 
most  frequent  combinations  with  mathematics  are  science,  English, 
and  Latin.  With  Latin,  the  most  frequent  combinations  are  German, 
history,  and  mathematics;  French  most  often  combines  with  German; 
but  German  combines  with  Latin  in  one  more  case  than  with  French ; 
history,  besides  the  English  combination,  is  taught  most  often  with 
Latin.  Botany  and  zoology  are  seldom  separated;  they  appear  as 
biology,  sometimes  as  one  combination,  sometimes  in  unpredictable 
combinations  with  other  subjects.  The  combinations  required  of  the 
1912  teachers  tallied  with  those  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  almost 
exactly  in  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence. 

A  census  then  was  taken  of  the  teachers  who  wen 
to  the  extent  of  teaching  one  subject,  with  the  inter 
while  109  correlates  taught  one  subject,  only  18  r 
able  thus  to  specialize.  Of  the  subjects,  English  we 
taught  by  itself. 

A  not  impossible  ideal  for  the  preparation  of  te: 
condition  by  which  the  student  could  combine  the 
she  is  most  interested  with  work  in  the  departmen 
the  way  to  teach  that  subject.  At  the  same  time,  it 
for  her  to  have  access  to  knowledge  of  the  teacli 
which  may  be  required  with  her  particular  subj 
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allowance  for  them  in  her  choice  of  courses.    If  the  secondary  school 

would  supply  greater  uniformity  of  demand,  and  the  college  would 

recognize  the  amoimt  which  already  exists,  the  career  of  the  young 

teacher  would  be  less  difficult.    If  the  college  would  recognize  the 

amount  of  uniformity  which  already  exists  in  the  demand  upon 

secondary  teachers,  it  might,  in  the  first  place,  turn  out  teachers  who 

could  with  greater  ease  and  success  fit  into  their  new  work.     The 

college  might,  in  the  second  place,  succeed  in  increasing  the  amount 

of  uniformity  of  subject  combination  in  the  secondary  schools  by  sup- 

\  plying  better  prepared  teachers  and  by  exercising  care  in  placing 

)  them.    Small  high  schools  must  require  large  groups  of  subjects  of 

/  their  teachers,  but  if  the  teachers  are  specially  equipped  with  a  com- 

\  bination  of  subjects  recognized  by  large  schools,  they  will  stand  a 

]  better  chance  of  advancement  in  their  profession. 

The  relation  of  the  department  of  education  to  the  rest  of  the 
college  and  to  ^he  teaching  profession  has  been  a  matter  of  interest 
from  the  first  installation.  The  department  has  met  with  mudi 
opposition  and  has  until  the  last  decade  grown  slowly.  Of  the  five 
f  colleges,  Vassar  is  the  only  one  which  still  denies  the  need  of  a  depart- 
Ijaent  of  education.  At  present  in  the  other  four  colleges  the  anoma- 
lous situation  exists  of  recognized  vocational  preparation  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  it  is  frowned  upon  in  others.  The  work,  however,  is 
frequently  made  general  in  order  to  accomplish  a  cultural  end. 

Having  decided  upon  the  combination  of  subjects  which  she  de- 
sires to  teach,  the  student  should  be  able  to  take  in  the  department 
of  education  a  seminar  dealing  especially  with  problems  concerned 
with  this  group  of  subjects.  In  connection,  also,  with  the  depart- 
ment, she  should  be  directed  to  secondary  schools  where  she  could 
see  her  subjects  ably  taught.  These  two  methods  of  practical  labo- 
ratory work  would  help  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  beginner  in 
modifying  and  adjusting  her  college  work  to  secondary  needs.  The 
objection  to  so-called  normal  methods  is  invalid,  since  the  full  content 
of  the  college  courses  is  given  to  the  student  in  each  department 
from  which  she  elects  work  regardless  of  whether  she  teaches  it  or 
not.  The  time  given  to  the  vocational  side  of  her  subject  would  be 
limited  to  her  senior  year  and  would  probably  occupy  less  time  and 
give  more  permanent  results  than  many  of  the-  present  senior 
activities.*  Since  the  college  actually  turns  out  a  large  proportion 
of  its  students  as  teachers,  since  a  placement  bureau  for  teachers  is 
part  of  its  equipment,  since  a  possessor  of  the  college  diploma  is 

^  The  reaction  of  the  schoolmen  who  employ  college-trained  teachers  waa  expressed  by 

1     the  exasperated  protest  of  the  Superintendents'  Association   in   Boston   In   1910.    The 

[,    superintendents  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  endurance  with 

I    what  they  termed  '*  the  raw  A.  B."    The  solution  which  they  offered  is  of  inteivst ;  that 

is,  practical  service  in  teaching  during  the  college  course  to  be  counted  as  points  toward 

I    the  degree. 
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recognized  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  a  teaching  position,  the  sup- 
port of  a  department  of  education  and  a  knowledge  of  its  policy 
by  the  college  seems  highly  desirable.  At  present  the  colleges  recog- 
nize bitterly  the  inadequate,  meager  preparation  of  the  students  who 
enter  from  secondary  schools.  They  fail,  however,  to  make  the 
logical  connection  between  themselves  and  that  lack  of  preparation ; 
they  have  trained  the  teachers  for  those  schools.  Some  part  of  the 
remedy,  at  least,  rests  in  their  assumption  of  their  responsibility  for 
that  training. 

The  third  group  of  nonoorrelates,  the  secretaries,  is  considered  not 
only  because  of  its  size  in  the  1912  classes,  but  because  from  the 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  data  secretarial  work  appears  to  be  the  voca- 
tion into  which  ex-teachers  largely  go.  Over  45  per  cent  of  former 
teachers  who  were  correlates  and  57  per  cent  of  former  teachers  who 
were  noncorrelates  became  secretaries. 

Like  social  work,  secretarial  work  appears  upon  an  analysis  of 
its  requirements  to  be  closely  allied  with  the  regular  college  courses. 
The  course  of  secretarial  studies  given  by  the  extension  teaching  of 
Columbia  University  for  college  graduates  lists  the  following  sub- 
jects: Stenography,  typewriting,  Spanish,  contemporary  literature, 
history,  secretarial  bookkeeping,  typography,  and  an  adequate  train- 
ing in  French  and  German.  The  demands  of  English  are  ease  and 
clearness  of  diction ;  "  for  to  write  accurately  what  one  thinks  must 
always  be  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  a  secretary." 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  course  might  be  shortened  by  the  student 
who  had  decided  upon  the  vocation  of  secretaryship,  if  she  had  in 
mind  the  requirements.  Election  of  the  languages,  literature,  and 
history  would  cover  the  academic  preparation.  The  fulfilment  of 
the  English  demand  is  greatly  to  be  desired  of  all  students.  Of  the 
technical  training,  typewriting  has  become  not  only  a  convenience 
but  a  necessity  in  so  many  fields  that  any  student  would  do  well  to 
acquire  it.  Typewritten  college  work  would  be  a  boon  both  to  the 
student  and  to  the  instructor.  One  method  of  obtaining  it  has  been 
secured  at  the  Onnecticut  College  for  Women  by  providing  a  room 
equipped  with  typewriters  which  the  students  are  free  to  use  at 
any  time.  Stenography  studied  during  vacations  could  offer  no 
better  opportunity  for  expert  practice  than  that  provided  in  the  lec- 
ture room  of  the  college. 

Secretarial  bookkeeping  and  typography  then  are  the  only  classes 
which  require  special  technical  preparation.  The  student  who  wished 
to  enter  upon  her  vocation  upon  graduation  could  probably  in  the 
nine  months  of  vacation  of  her  college  course  acquire  such  extra 
work. 

If  after  making  thf^  suggested  preparation  in  any  one  of 
three  fields  of  teaching,  social  work,  or  secretarial  work,  the  { 
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ate  changes  her  desire  for  that  occupation,  nothing  is  lost.  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  the  gainer  in  first-hand  knowledge  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  which  make  for  good  citizenship ;  in  a  scholarly 
grasp  of  a  group  of  subjects  and  a  confidence  in  herself  in  her  abili^ 
to  handle  facts;  or  in  ability  to  make  language  her  tool.  In  the 
meantime  she  has  had  the  stimulus  toward  real  work  in  college  which 
is  supplied  in  the  professional  school  by  what  Dr.  Eliot  calls  Uie 
life-career  motive. 

To  suggest  a  way  in  which  such  a  motive  can  be  supplied  early 
enough  in  the  college  course  of  the  student  to  permit  thoughtful 
choice  of  vocation  and  intelligent  correlation  of  studies  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  chapter. 


V-— THE  SOCIALIZATION  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE. 


The  study  of  the  curriculum  through  its  development  and  in  its 
present  state,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  individual  to  whom  it  has 
served  as  a  means  of  education  for  four  years,  has  brought  out  with 
emphasis  certain  considerations  which  concern  both  of  these  factors. 
To  sum  them  up  briefly  into  two  groups,  the  first  consideration  in- 
cludes the  possibilities  of  the  individual,  the  seccmd  the  potentialities 
of  the  curriculum  in  its  relation  to  the  individual. 

The  college  woman  has  disproved  two  fallacies,  that  her  place  is 
exclusively  in  the  home,  and  that  her  place  is  exclusively  in  the  school- 
room. Increasingly  she  has  demanded  work,  and  increasingly  that 
work  has  beccmie  more  varied  in  its  character.  The  existing  condi- 
tions are,  then,  larger  groups  of  college-trained  women  entering  oc- 
cupations each  year,  and  a  greater  number  of  occupations  opening  to 
receive  them.  Furthermore,  these  new  vocations  do  not  open  auto- 
matically with  the  increased  number  of  applicants,  but  only  as 
pioneers  prove  successful  in  them. 

If  college  women  are  to  continue  their  efforts  and  their  successes — 
and  there  seems  no  predictable  barrier  except  an  entire  social  set- 
back— the  college  must  take  upon  itself  a  new  responsibility,  that  of 
providing  society  with  S(»nething  which  more  nearly  approximates 
its  maximum  working  efficiency.  To  quote  from  Woods :  "  Society 
is  suffering  less  from  the  race  suicide  of  the  capable,  than  from  the 
nonutilization  of  the  capacities  of  the  well-endowed.'^  ^ 

If  women  congregate  in  numbers  in  one  or  even  a  few  professicms, 
the  chances  are  against  the  utilization  of  the  highest  Capacity  of  the 
individuaL  She  is  probably  not  in  the  field  because  it  is  the  one 
peculiarly  fitted  to  her  aptitudes.  The  reasons  for  the  selecticm  of 
her  career,  if  it  is  a  majority  career,  may  be  based  on  the  contagion 
of  imitation,  on  the  ambitions  of  her  parents,  on  financial  pressure, 
on  the  ease  of  entrance,  or  on  lack  of  knowledge  of  other  oppor- 
tunities. None  of  these  motives  is  essential  to  success.  Given  a 
knowledge  of  other  opportunities,  however,  with  a  conviction  of 
aptitude  for  a  particular  one  of  them,  and  no  one  of  the  other  rea- 
sons will  probably  be  powerful  enough  to  determine  choice.         ^*- 

<  Woods,  BrriUe  B.    American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Norember,  1918. 
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Lester  Ward,  the  sociologist,  believes  that  two  factors  are  essential 
to  successful  achievement,  first,  intellectual  capacity  and  moral  char- 
acter, and  second,  opportunity.  To  provide  the  opportunity  has 
become  a  definite  problem  of  the  college,  an  issue  which  it  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  avoid  by  the  plea  of  the  value  of  general  culture  and  of 
the  a^rround  person.  "  The  defect  of  this  ideal  (culture,  breadth, 
and  the  all-rounded  person),"  says  President  Maclaurin,  "is  that  it 
does  not  supply  a  motive  strong  enough  to  be  effective  for  the  young 
people  of  the  present  day."  ^ 

In  the  efforts  to  realize  the  ideals  of  general  culture  and  an  all- 
round  existence,  the  college  girl  dissipates  her  energies  over  wide 
and  frequently  desert  areas,  and  forms  habits  which  are  not  condu- 
cive to  concentration  either  of  thought  or  purpose.  With  no  motive 
strong  enough  for  a  driving  force  toward  an  attack  on  her  work,  she 
frequently  orders  her  energies  toward  repelling  the  attacks  which 
the  work  makes  upon  her.  The  modern  demands  of  specialization  no 
longer  put  a  premium  upon  that  product  with  w^hich  the  woman's 
college  abounds,  the  average  student.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
during  which,  irrespective  often  of  any  special  effort  or  direction  on 
the  student's  part,  she  has  received  a  cultural  education,  she  finds 
herself  confronted  by  a  very  specific  and  imperative  question :  What 
is  she  going  to  do  \^ith  the  rest  of  her  life?  The  postponement  of 
her  decision  brings  to  her  certain  inexorable  results:  She  is  usually 
without  time  or  opportunity  to  find  out  about  the  fields  of  work  open 
to  her;  she  is  hurried  into  an  occupation  which  she  has  had  no 
chance  to  investigate  or  test  with  relation  to  her  abilities;  she,  and 
through  her,  society,  are  deprived  temporarily  or  permanently  of 
the  utilization  of  her  capacities. 

To  such  individuals  the  college  is  responsible  to  the  extent  of 
providing  opportunity  to  select  careers,  and  education  which  will 
have  some  bearing  on  the  successful  pursuit  of  them. 

Something  must  happen  to  each  and  every  one  of  them  that  •gives  him  some 
glimpse  of  his  future  Ufe  and  arouses  his  ambition  to  strive  for  it.  As  Prof, 
Cooley  says,  "A  man  can  hardly  fix  his  ambition  upon  a  literary  career  when 
he  is  perfectly  unaware,  as  millions  are,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  literary  career 
exists."  A  clear  vision  of  a  congenial  field  is  that  one  fundamental  circum- 
stance In  anyone's  career.* 

Provision  of  a  clear  view  of  a  congenial  field  is,  then,  a  primary 
consideration  in  the  problem  of  the  utilization  of  the  capacities  of 
the  individual.  Given  the  inevitability  of  work,  or,  if  that  is  not 
granted  at  large,  at  least  the  unquestionable  desirability  of  it,  the 
issue  becomes  vital  to  the  degree  of  demanding  preparation  quite  as 
much  as  the  issues  of  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  use  of  the  mind. 

» Maclaurin,  Richard  C.     Addreaa  to  National  Educational  Association,  Boston,  1910. 
2  Ward,  Lester  F.     Applied  Sociology. 
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Given  the  eternal  principle  of  human  variation,  and,  as  a  result  of 
its  insistence,  variation  in  fields  of  work  to  meet  it,  again  a  vital  is- 
sue demands  attention.  The  factors  of  the  problem  resolve  them- 
selves then  into  ncceptance  of  &  life  of  work  for  the  individual  as  a 
useful  member  of  society,  recognition  of  variation  in  human  capaci- 
ties, and  of  variation  in  possibilities  of  the  utilization  of  those 
capacities. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  a  matter  of  consideration 
early  In  the  college  course  of  the  student.  The  freshman  year  as  a 
point  of  departure  offers  two  disadvantages:  First,  the  student  is 
too  absorbed  by  the  novelty  of  her  situation  and  by  the  process  of 
mcntel  and  spiritual  adjustment  to  it  to  allow  any  residue  of  her 
attention  for  her  future;  second,  at  le&st  one  year  of  college  work  is 
an  essentia]  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  knowledge  of  the  student, 
A  year  provides  at  least  some  slight  indication  of  the  work  she  does 
best.  High-school  work  is  too  likely  t«  be  mechanical  college  prepa- 
ration to  constitute  a  fair  criterion  of  real  capacity. 

At  the  opening  of  her  sophomore  year,  however,  the  student  enters 
upon  a  different  phase  of  her  educational  development.  A  certain 
degree  of  adjustment  has  been  essential  to  her  survival,  an  acceptance 
of  possible  future  demands  upon  her  has  come  with  observation  of 
the  graduation  and  dispersal  of  one  class;  she  is  at  a  critical  point 
where  she  can  be  withdrawn  into  three  years  of  absorption  in  con- 
cerns entirely  unconnected  with  the  outside  world  or  where  she  can 
begin  to  take  her  part  as  a  woman  in  permanent  issues.  At  this 
period  of  awakening  social  consciousness,  the  girl  is  no  longer  a 
child.  The  risk  of  forcing  her  to  an  immature  choice  in  presenting 
to  her  at  the  age  of  20  the  possible  opportunities  of  her  life  is  noc 
great.  Moreover,  presentation  of  opportunity  in  no  way  implies 
irretrievable  bonds  to  one  occupation,  but  rather  a  cTiance  for  pre- 
liminary trials  of  strength  in  different  forms  of  contest.  That 
greater  freedom  is  henceforth  permitted  the  student  in  her  choice  of 
electives  implies  that  the  college  recognizes  her  as  a  responsible  being, 
and  should  logically  imply  an  obligation  on  its  part  to  give  her  a 
basis  for  her  choice. 

Suppose,  then,  in  the  sophomore  year  a  course  o 
standing  is  offered,  the  content  of  which  is  concer 
open  to  women.  The  course  should  aim  to  present 
each  field  of  work:  First,  an  accurate  conception  c 
pation  and  the  group  of  coordinated  occupation: 
work  with  its  subdivisions  into  stenographers,  cl 
statisticians,  registrars,  ete.;  second,  theuialities 
work;  third,  the  preparation  required  iiHpecial  o 
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that  acquired  by  intelligent  grouping  of  college  electives;  fourth, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  occupation,  including  sal- 
ary, hours,  mental  and  physical  demands,  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment; fifth,  its  social  significance.  To  supplement  the  imbiased  pres- 
entation of  the  instructor,  at  least  one  successful  representative  from 
each  main  field  of  work  should  give  to  the  class  the  results  of  her 
experience.  A  large  body  of  alumnae  stands  behind  each  college  as  a 
committee  available  and  competent  to  supply  sudi  a  demand. 

The  laboratory  work  of  such  a  course  on  vocations  should  be  actual 
investigation.  To  illustrate,  if  a  student  is  interested  in  salesman- 
ship, she  should  look  into  the  course  given  in  preparation  for  the 
work,  interview  educational  directors  in  the  large  stores  and  teachers 
of  salesmanship  in  public  schools  for  the  first-hand  information 
about  the  work,  and  make  a  report  on  the  results  of  her  investigation. 
If  her  interest  proves  permanent,  some  of  her  apprenticeship  in 
store- work  can  be  covered  during  vacation.  If  she  decides  that  she 
prefers  bacteriology  or  interior  decorating,  she  has  some  real  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  which  she  has  gained  while  still  in  college  as  a 
basis  for  her  change,  of  choice,  and  she  has  not  had  to  waste  time 
after  graduation  in  aimless  drifting.  She  has,  moreover,  gained 
invaluable  social  education  in  her  experience  with  the  world's  work. 

Such  a  course  on  vocations  offers  an  honest  basis  for  vocational 
guidance.  In  but  a  small  minority  of  young  people  is  the  natural 
bent  strong.  For  the  undetermined  student,  options  must  be  offered 
before  direct  guidance  can  be  attempted. 

To  supplement  the  course,  however,  and  to  supply  more  direct 
guidance,  the  instructor  or  counsellor  should  card-catalogue  her 
students  as  carefully  as  a  physician  catalogues  his  patients.  By 
accurate  personal  data,  by  recorded  faculty  reports,  by  information 
gained  from  all  available  academic  and  home  sources,  perhaps  at 
some  future  time  by  psychological  tests,  such  a  complete  record  of 
the  student  should  throw  light  on  her  particular  aptitudes.  Con- 
ferences based  on  sound  impersonal  data  should  aid  the  student  to 
do  three  things:  To  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  subjects  from  the 
curriculum;  to  develop  self-insight  without  sentimentality;  to  find 
out  what  she  wishes  to  do. 

The  present  system  of  faculty  advisors  is  vitiated  because  in  spite 
of  the  good  strategic  position  of  the  teacher,  she  is  likely  to  be  preju- 
diced by  over-valuation  of  her  own  field  through  insufficient  knowl- 
edge of  other  fields,  and  because  her  mode  of  living  prevents  her  of 
necessity  from  possessing  the  view  of  life  gained  by  participation 
in  work  outside  of  the  academic  world. 

Through  discussion  with  the  different  faculty  members,  however, 
the  counsellor  would  have  at  her  disposal  the  consultation  with  spe- 
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cialists  which  is  essential  for  careful  diagnosis.  Such  a  diagnosis 
should  include  details  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  capacity.  • 

The  counsellor  must  know  by  preliminary  investigation  through 
a  background  of  research  the  resources  and  problems  of  vocations 
open  to  women.  Through  cooperation  with  men  and  women  in  occu- 
pations she  would  have  current  information  regarding  the  vocations; 
at  the  same  time  she  would  provide  the  employers  with  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  which  the  college  offers  to  them. 

An  important  part  of  such  a  system  of  vocational  guidance  should 
be  the  follow-up  work.  Failure  in  a  vocation  may  result  not  from 
incapacity,  but  from  a  wrong  type  of  work  in  the  right  vocation. 
The  beginner's  school  may  be  exceptionally  difficult,  her  employer 
demanding,  her  library  hampered  by  trustees,  her  chances  for  success 
weakened  by  perplexity  as  to  causes  of  failure,  since  lack  of  experi- 
ence affords  her  no  key  to  the  situation.  The  office  of  the  college 
counsellor  should  be  able  to  do  much  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  of 
beginners. 

Guidance  by  any  one  person  is  an  egregious  error  and  piece  of 
effrontery  on  which  is  founded  the  current  charlatanism  of  deserved 
disrepute.  With  one  office,  however,  as  a  clearing  house  for  contri- 
butions from  faculty,  parents,  students,  employers,  both  economy  of 
effort  and  efficient  administration  of  resources  would  be  secured.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  student  becomes  her  own  guide  under  the  best 
conditions  for  efficiency  that  human  experience  can  provide* 

The  consideration  of  any  new  system  involves  several  features.  In 
this  case,  the  student,  the  college  curriculum,  and  society. 

Wherever  the  student  has  had  the  stimulus  which  President  Eliot 
calls  the  life-career  motive  the  effect  on  him  has  been  wholly  de- 
sirable. 

Says  President  Eliot: 

In  every  coUege  a  perceptible  proportion  of  the  students  exhibit  a  languid 
interest,  or  no  Interest,  in  their  studies,  and  therefore  bring  little  to  imss 
during  the  very  precious  years  of  college  life,  ♦  ♦  ♦  All  of  us  adults  do 
our  own  best  work  In  the  world  under  the  impulsion  of  the  life-career  motive. 
Tliere  is  nothing  low  or  mean  about  these  motives,  and  they  lead  on  the  people 
who  are  swayed  by  them  to  greater  serviceableness  and  greater  happiness — to 
greater  serviceableness  because  the  power  and  scope  of  individual  productive- 
ness are  thereby  increased;  to  greater  happiness  l>ecause  achievement  will 
become  more  frequent  and  more  considerable,  and  to  old  and  young  aUke 
happiness  in  work  comes  through  achievement^ 

President  Eliot  speaks  of  men,  but  his  words  are  equally  signifi- 
cant for  women,  who  perhaps  have  more  to  gain  by  a  life-career 
motive  than  men.  Not  only  might  the  perceptible  proportion  of  in- 
different students  be  affected,  but  the  percentage  of  ^^  no  vocatinBA.'! 

>  EUot,  CTbas.  W.    Life-career  Motive  in  Education.     Address  to  National  W 
Association,  Boston,  1010. 
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might  be  lowered  by  a  motive  which  concerned  itself  with  hdping 
the  jich  girl  to  greater  service  through  achievement.  A  step  might 
even  be  taken  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  married 
won^en  who  rust  in  disuse.    John  Dewey  says : 

A  vocation  means  nothing  but  such  a  direction  of  life  activities  as  renders 
t^em  perceptibly  significant  to  a  person,  because  of  the  consequences  they 
accomplish,  and  also  useful  to  his  associates.  The  opposite  of  a  career  is 
neither  leisure  nor  culture,  but  aimlessness,  capriclousness,  the  absence  of 
cumulative  achievement  In  experience,  on  the  personal  side,  and  idle  display, 
parasitic  dependence  upon  others,  on  the  social  side.  Occupation  is  a  concrete 
term  for  continuity.* 

The  objection  to  a  claim  for  the  need  of  careful  choice  of  a  vocation 
is  the  common  dictum  that  women  go  into  occupations  only  until 
they  marry.  In  the  light  of  Prof.  Dewey's  definition  of  a  vocation, 
such  an  objection  shows  its  triviality  and  irrelevance.  An  answer 
which  might  be  yielded  is  that  marriage  would  in  no  way  lessen  the 
values  of  a  well-chosen  vocation.  The  knowledge  acquired  and  ex- 
perience gained  remain  a  permanent  equipment  which  through  choice 
or  necessity  may  at  any  time  be  of  active  service. 

A  second  objection  to  involving  the  college  in  vocational  choice  is 
the  alleged  lack  of  time.  Under  the  present  system  a  college  student 
has  nearly  one-third  of  the  year  devoted  to  vacations.  No  able- 
bodied  young  woman  needs  or,  if  she  has  sometliing  better  to  do, 
desires  so  much  time  for  recuperation.  An  abiding  interest  will  call 
into  service  much  of  that  time  toward  special  preparation  without 
injuring  health  or  happiness.  During  the  college  year,  too,  a  curricu- 
lum which  provided  for  more  experimental  and  less  book  work  could 
require  more  time  without  risk  of  overwork. 

If  the  student  finds  it  possible  and  profitable  to  make  between  the 
curriculum  and  her  future  vocation  a  correlation  which  is  conscious 
and  intelligent,  not  accidental,  she  will  demand  certain  standards  of 
that  curriculima.  To  be  specific,  the  young  woman  who  elects  the 
profession  of  law,  or  medicine,  or  teaching,  will  have  distinct  aims 
in  her  courses  in  the  history,  economics,  and  government  group,  or  in 
science,  or  in  education  and  the  subjects  she  wishes  to  teach.  The 
young  business  woman  will  have  a  new  interest  in  psychology,  in 
sociology,  in  English,  in  modern  languages,  in  whatever  bears  upon 
her  chosen  type  of  business.  The  student  who  wishes  later  to  prepare 
herself  for  any  form  of  domestic  science  and  art  work  has  a  motive 
in  selecting  her  courses  in  chemistry,  biology,  physiology,  education, 
sociology,  and  art.  Any  vocation  which  would  refuse  to  correlate  in 
some  degree  with  college  courses  would,  if  a  reputable  vocation, 
reflect  severely  on  the  quality  of  the  college  work. 


1  Dewey,  John.     Democracy  and  Education,  p.  358. 
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The  effect  of  motivated  demands  upon  the  curriculum  would  be, 
first,  to  vitalize  college  courses  by  an  enrichment  of  content  and  by 
the  renaissance  of  the  faculty;  second,  to  unify  courses  by  making 
them  correlate  with  each  other  and  with  a  definite  future  goal ;  third, 
to  imify  the  faculty  aim.  This  correlation  of  studies  with  vocations 
would  tend  to  replace  promiscuous  absorption  of  courses  for  imme- 
diate  academic  purposes  by  original  thinking  on  permanent  issues. 
The  unity  between  present  and  future  work  would  supply  a  valuable 
economic  and  social  asset  by  furnishing  knowledge  of  the  world's 
conditions  and  in  consequence  greater  power  to  deal  with  them. 
Thus,  even  if  the  chosen  vocation  were  never  followed,  it  would  in  its 
effect  on  the  individual  provide  the  best  disciplinary  work  possible. 

The  final  factor,  society,  is  inevitably  involved,  first,  by  any  insti- 
tution which  can  provide  leaders ;  second,  by  any  system  which  will 
kelp  to  give  it  the  maximum  working  efficiency  of  its  members ;  third, 
a  corollary  of  the  last,  by  any  reduction  of  wastage.  That  a  rela- 
tion between  the  student  and  her  callege  course  can  be  brought  about 
to  help  consummate  such  imperative  ends  has  been  the  aim  of  this 
piece  of  work. 

**  Nurture  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  coddling  of  the  weak, "  says 
Ward.  "  It  consists  in  freeing  the  strong. "  To  enable  a  person  to 
select  and  successfully  pursue  a  career  is  setting  free  the  strong  to 
become  leaders  of  the  race. 

The  ideal  of  democracy,  as  realized  in  the  college,  too  frequently 
expresses  itself  in  an  attempt  to  turn  all  intellects  into  the  same 
mold.  A  more  truly  democratic  treatment  of  much  of  our  college 
material  would  be  to  deflect  it  into  directions  where  it  would  count 
.to  some  useful  purpose  through  realization  of  a  development  im- 
-possible  in  the  college.  True  democracy  does  not  demand  a  college 
itraining  for  all,  but  an  opportunity  for  the  highest  development  of 
individual  capacity.  A  system  of  vocational  guidance  will  not  only 
discover  all  possible  uses  of  the  college  for  the  students  who  enter, 
but  it  will  also  discover  cases  of  particular  abilities  to  which  the 
college  can  not  minister,  and  will  direct  those  cases  into  their  neces- 
sary fields  of  preparation.  The  student  who  is  now  dismissed  as 
*'  not  college  material, "  with  all  the  humiliation  of  such  dismissal, 
may  then  take  her  place  creditably  in  some  other  field.  By  a  dis- 
criminating choice  of  the  student  body,  based  upon  quality  rather 
than  quantity,  the  college  can  perform  a  more  truly  democratic 
service  to  society  in  the  development  of  leaders  and  in  the  offering 
of  real  equality  of  opportunity. 

A  student  body  charged  with  purpose  and  energized  by  a  knowl- 
^ge  of  principles  behind  society  is  ready  to  tender  to  the  world  the 
maximum  of   its   power.      The  waste  through   failure,   the 
through  partial  success  which  is  just  sufficient  to  inhibit  effor 
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change  but  not  enough  to  permit  self-expression  except  oatfiide  die 
vocation,  the  waste  by  the  social  detachment  of  women  debarred 
from  work,  all  waste,  as  John  Dewey  says,  is  due  to  isolation. 

His  remedy  is  getting  things  into  connection  with  one  another  so 
that  they  work  easily,  flexibly,  and  fully.  The  connection  or  organi- 
zation which  would  encourage  growth  and  prevent  waste  can  be  made 
at  least  in  part  by  the  college  in  relating  its  education  intimately  to 
life.  This  problem  of  unity  is  part  of  the  call  of  the  age.  It  is  at 
the  basis  of  the  evolutionary  ideas  which  have  forced  experimentation 
by  laboratory  methods  into  the  college  work,  and  it  lies  behind  the 
present  effort  to  secure  unity  of  college  and  working  life  through 
the  development  of  the  one  into  the  other. 
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the  adaptation  of  the  building  to  the  school  organization,  p.  36^70.  12.  W.  B.  Ittner:  Stand ardita. 
tion  of  school  buildings,  p.  370-74.  13.  W.  T.  Foster:  Conservation  of  national  ideals  ic  wv 
time,  p.  375-76. 

Department  of  Normal  Sdu>oU. 

14.  How  far  should  the  principle  of  standardization  be  followed  by  normal  schools?  (bj]  C.  G. 
Pearse,  p.  378-79;  {byl  J-  O.  Crabbe,  p.  379-82.  15.  H.  H.  Seerley:  The  normal  school  and  tbt 
demands  of  industrial  education,  p.  383-85.  16.  F.  E.  Barr:  The  practical  arts,  p.  386-89L  17. 
Mrs.  M.  O.  Bamum:  The  normal  schools  and  the  deipand  for  education  in  the  household  arts,  p. 
389-93.  18.  A.  H.  Sproul:  The  commercial  arts,  p.  393-06.  19.  C.  C  McCracken:  A  systooMtie 
plan  for  the  after-training  of  normal-school  graduates,  p.  396-402.  20.  Charles  McKenny:  Growth 
in  service,  p.  402-8. 

215.  Oregon  state  teachers'  association.     Proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at 

Portland,  December  28-29,  1917.  Or^^)n  teachers  monthly,  22:  313-434,  Feb- 
ruary 1918. 

Contains:  1.  C.  W.  Boetticbcr:  Report  of  committee  on  retardation,  p.  335-39.  2.  F.  J.  Toon: 
Report  of  committee  on  thrift,  p.  340-47.  3.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Fulkerson:  Report  of  committee  on  stand- 
ardization of  rural  schools,  p.  348-57.  4.  R.  W.  Kirk:  Report  of  committee  on  social  serrioe,  p. 
357-60.  o.  F.  M.  Leavitt:  Getting  the  city  boy  on  the  farm  in  summer  as  a  war  measiffe,  p.  863- 
65.  6.  F.  M.  Leavitt:  Vocational  guidance,  p.  365-68.  7.  W.  T.  Foster:  Reeducation  of  wouoded 
men,  p.  371-?2.  8.  A.N.  French:  A  study  of  the  social  sciences  in  tlie  secondary  schools  of  OteffUL 
p.  384-86.  9.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Castner:  Thrift,  p.  406-9.  10.  L.  L.  Summers:  The  manual  training 
schools  cooperating  with  the  national  government,  p.  411-13.  11.  O.  C.  Brown:  What  the  county 
superintendent  may  do  to  assist  In  food  production  and  conservation,  p.  415-18. 

216.  Pan  American  scientific  congress.    2d,  Washington,  D.  C,  1915-1916.     Pro- 

ceedings .  .  .  Section  IV,  part  1-2,  Education.  Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1917.    2v.     diagrs.    8°. 

217.  Southwest  Missouri  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  and  addresses  of 

the  meeting  held  at  Springfield,  October  25-28,  1917.  Bulletin  ^iissouri  state 
teachers'  association,  3:  1-23,  July  1917.  (Miss  Romaine  Roach,  secretary, 
Springfield,  Mo.) 

Ck>ntains:  1.  C.  A.  McMurry:  A  course  of  study  built  up  out  of  large  topics,  p.  4-5.  2.  M.  A. 
O'Rear:  The  reorganisation  of  secondary  education,  p.  9-15.  3.  W.  £.  Smith:  How  to  make  the 
parent>teachers'  association  of  most  value  to  the  school  system,  p.  15-18.  4.  E.  E.  Dodd:  Personal 
expression.    A  new  subject  for  the  course  of  study,  p.  18-21. 
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218.  Virginia  educational  conference,  Roanoke,  Va.    Proceedings  of  superin- 

tendenta'  association,  November   1917.    Bristol,  Tenn.,  King   printing  co., 

1918.    68  p.    8°.    (F.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  secretary-treasurer,  Bristol,  Va.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  C.  Steames:  The  Smith-Hughes  bill,  p.  2&-33.  2.  Mrs.  B.  B.  HunJbrd:  The 
coordinate  collect  and  state  school  funds,  p.  33-30.  3.  F.  B.  Fitspatrick:  Standards  in  school 
financing,  p.  3<M1.  4.  H.  E.  Bennett:  The  standards  of  oiir  small  high  schools,  p.  4S-53.  a.  J. 
C.  Metcalf :  A  new-old  emphasis  in  education,  p.  54<4(2.  6.  J.  P.  McConnell:  Vocational  guidance. 
p.  68-«& 

219.  Washington  educational  association.    Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the 

thirty-first  annual  sesflion  .  .  .  Tacoma,  Wash.,  October  24-27,  1917.    200  p. 

8**.    (O.  C.  Whitney,  secretary,  Tacoma,  Wash.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  L.  Cave:  Our  responaibiUties  to  the  children  of  the  state,  p.  16-25.  2.  L.  H. 
Gulick:  The  nature  and  meaning  of  school  spirit,  p.  42-45.  3.  R.  B.  von  Kleinschmid:  An  address 
(Pedagogy  not  found  in  books]  p.  46-52.  4.  G.  H.  Bohanan:  The  business  management  of  schools, 
p.  66-58.  5.  Clifford  Woody:  Educational  measurements  in  the  state  of  Washington,  p.  6»-62. 
6.  James  Bever:  The  field  of  the  normal  school  in  extension  work,  p.  64-6».  7.  R.  P.  Kelly: 
Physical  training  as  against  military  training  in  our  high  schools,  p.  103-10.  8.  £.  H.  Hoyt:  How 
can  our  schools  maintain  their  efficiency  during  war  times?  p.  111-12.  9.  Marie  Weeks:  The  effect 
of  supervised  study  upon  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  p.  114-10.  10.  Myrtle  Sholty:  The  three 
R's  in  a  socialized  school,  p.  135-39.  11.  M.  S.  Lewis:  Assembling  upper  grade  and  high-school 
pupils,  means  and  ends,  p.  147-52.  12.  O.  C.  Goss:  Industrial  and  vocational  training,  p.  153-56. 
13.  Almina  George:  Physical  training  for  girls,  p.  176-83. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

220.  A  memorial,  Ben  Blewett,  1856-1917.    Saint  Louis,  Mo..  1917.    62  p.    front. 

(port.)    12°. 

221.  Swift,  Fletcher  H.    Hebrew  education  in  the  family  after  the  exile.    Open 

court,  32:  9-29,  January  1918. 

222.  Webb,  William  A.    Milton 's  views  on  education.    Educational  review,  56 :  137- 

48,  February  1918. 

CURRENT   EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

United  States. 

22S.  Dean,  Arthur  D.    Our  schools  in  war  time — ^and  after.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1918]    335  p.    illus.    12°. 

COMTKKTB.— I.  Bringing  the  war  into  the  schools. —II.  War  and  community  uses  of  our  schools.— 
III.  The  field  for  industrial  and  trade  schools. —IV.  Our  colleges  and  technical  institutes.— V.  The 
opportunity  for  manual  and  household  arts.— VI.  The  work  impulses  of  youth.— VII.  Organised 
boy  power  vs.  military  drill.— vm.  Red  cross  and  other  community  work.— IX.  Reeducation 
of  tho  disaf>led.— X.  Farm  oadet<i.— XI.  The  organisation  of  a  cadet  camp.— XII.  A  summarised 
program  of  action. 

Discusses  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  various  community  problems  of  war  time.  The  author 
teUs  concretely  what  the  schools  of  the  various  warring  oocmtric*  are  contributing  to  war  service, 
and  suggests  what  the  schools  of  America  may  do,  not  only  in  war  time  but  in  time  of  peac^  as 
vnAl.  to  assume  their  share  of  civic  responribilities. 

224.  .    Our  schools  in  war  time — and  after.    Teachers  college  record,  19: 1-14, 

January  1918. 
Ways  in  which  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  can  meet  the  demands  of  the  present. 

225.  Sttinger,  William  L.    Theeffectof  the  war  on  our  elementary  schools.     Educa- 

tional foundations,  29:  267-70,  January  1918. 
Discusses  the  ways  in  which  our  daOy  school  work  reflects  the  changed  conditions  due  to  the  war . 

226.  Laznkin,  Uel  W.    The  test  of  tomorrow  for  Missouri  schools.     Rural  school 

messenger,  7:  108-22,  January  1918. 
The  task  of  the  school  of  to-morrow  in  fitting  the  child  for  work  in  a  larger  world. 

227.  Leyine,  Albert  J.    The  three  R's  of  education  and  their  complement,  ihe 

three  P's.    Educational  foundations,  29:  280-86,  January  1918. 

Says  the  schools  must  turn  out  men  and  women  proficient  not  only  in  the  three  R's  but  also  in 
the  three  P's  of  education— Preparedness,  Patriotism,  and  Pan-Democratism. 


6  CUBRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

228.  The  national  crisis  demands  a  new  kind  of  public  school  teaching.     America 

city,  18;  136-38,  February  1918. 

Discusses  the  lessons  on  "Community  and  national  life"  published  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  edu- 
cation, and  edited  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicai^. 

229.  O'Donnell,  William  Charlea.    The  Gary  system  in  the  crucible  of  a  political 

campaign.    Educational  foundations,  29:  270-75,  January  1918. 

The  political  campaign  in  New  York  and  the  campaign  literature  on  the  Gary  system  prepared 
and  distributed  by  both  parties. 

230.  PhilHps,  Charlea.    The  war  and  the  schools.    America,  18:  455,  479-80,  Feb- 

ruary 9,  16,  1918. 
The  effect  of  the  war  on  school  enrollment  and  its  effect  along  the  lines  of  charaeter-canstrocttoo 

231.  Swindler,  B.  Earl.    Our  schools  and  a  new  patriotism.    Teacher's  journal 

17:  307-10,  February  1918. 

Foreign  Countries. 

232.  Brereton,  Cloudealey.    The  French  child  at  home  and  at  school.    Con- 

temporary review,  113:  56-62,  January  1918. 

Says  that  the  French  child  is  ''a  most  striking  proof  that  social  environment  is  a  far  more  impor- 
tant factor  in  education  than  school."  • 

233.  Clarke,  Mary  G.    The  extension  of  the  school  age.    Educational  news  (Edin- 

burgh) 43:  44-45,  January  18,  1918. 

Discusses  the  clause  in  the  new  Scottish  education  bill  of  1917,  which  raises  the  school  age  Cram 
14  to  16,  etc. 

234.  The  Education  bill.    Text  of  the  bill  "to  make  further  provision  with  respect 

to  education  in  England  and  Wales  and  for  purposes  connected  therewith," 
introduced  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Fisher  January  14, 1918.  Times  educational 
supplement  (London)  8:  27-29,  January  17,  1918. 

235.  Education  bill,  Scotland.    Educational  news  (Edinburgh)  42:  685-92,  693-96, 

December  21,  1917. 
Full  text  of  the  bill,  with  comments. 

236.  ForBant,  Octave.     Keeping  school  under  fire.    Atlantic  monthly,  121:  247-55, 

February  1918. 

The  story  by  an  inspector  of  schools,  of  school-keeping  in  Rhehns  under  bombardment  by  th» 
Germans.  To  be  followed  in  a  second  paper  by  narratives  written  by  the  pupils  themselres  of 
their  exi>erience6. 

237.  MaxBhall,  Edward.    Higher  education  in  England.    Pittsburgh  school  bulle- 

tin, 11: 165-72,  February  1918. 

An  interview  with  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  giv-ing  his  plan  of  education  for  England,  a  plan  devised 
for  making  Britain  a  happier,  healthier,  and  more  eillcient  nation  than  any  other  in  the  workL 

238.  [Munro,  Bobert.]    The  education  bill.     Educational  news,  43:  46-49,  January 

18,  1918. 
Reply  of  the  secretary  of  Scotland  to  critics  of  the  new  educational  bill  of  1917. 

239.  Bogers,  Boswell  W.    The  secondary  schools  of  Germany.    Mississippi  educa- 

tional advance,  7:  14-19,  February  1918. 

240.  Singh,  Saint  Nihal.     Recent  educational  progress  in  India.     Contemporary 

review,  113:  63-69,  January  1918. 

Describes  the  educational  activities  of  the  University  of  Mysore,  India,  which  commenced  work 
on  July  1, 1916. 

241.  Soo-Hoo,  Nettie.    The  value  of  education  in  the  advancement  of   China. 

Chinese  students'  monthly,  13:  201-7,  February  1918. 

242.  Young,  James.     Adminislrative  areas.     Educational  news  (Edinburgh)  43: 

24-28,  January  11,  1918. 
Discusses  the  provisions  of  the  new  Scottish  education  bill  of  1017. 
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EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

243.  Bailey,  L.  H.    The  science  element  in  education.    School  science  and  math- 

ematics, 18:  99-103,  February  1918. 

Abstraet  of  tn  addran  before  the  Central  association  of  solenoe  and  mathnnatioi  tmchtn,  tt 
Cohunbos,  Ohio,  November  80, 1917. 

The  addren  was  divided  into  two  parts:  First,  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  traditional  divi- 
sion of  educational  topics  Into  the  arts  and  sdenoes;  second,  the  contribution  of  sdenoe  teaching 
to  the  development  of  dvic  ideas,  particularly  to  the  achievement  of  democracy. 

244.  Benson,  Arthur  GhziBtopher,  «f.     Cambridge  essays  on  education.    Cam- 

bridge, Ujniveisity  press,  1917.  zix,  232  p.    8^. 

Coimim.— Introductian,  by  Viaoount  Bryce.— 1.  The  aim  of  educational  refonn,  by  J.  L. 
PatoQ.— 3.  The  training  of  the  reason,  by  W.  R.  Inge.— 8.  The  training  of  the  imagination,  by 
A.  C.  Benson.— 4.  Religion  at  school,  by  W.  W.  Vau^m.— <.  Citizenship,  by  Albert  Mansbridge.^ 
0.  The  place  of  Uteratuie  in  education,  by  Nowell  Smith.— 7.  The  place  of  science  in  education, 
by  William  Bateson.— &  Athletics,  by  F.  B.  MaUm.— 0.  The  use  of  leisure,  by  J.  H.  Badley.— 10. 
Preparation  for  practical  life,  by  J.  D.  MoQure.— U.  Teaching  as  a  profession,  by  Frank  Roscoe. 

A  volume  of  essays  dealing  with  underlying  aims  and  principles  of  education. 

246.  Moore,  Bxnest  0.    Formal  discipline  and  the  teaching  of  literature.    School 

and  society,  7: 181-87,  February  16,  1918. 
An  address  before  the  New  Bn^and  association  of  teaehers  of  English,  Boston,  March  17,  1917. 

246.  Suggestions  of  modem  science  concerning  education,  by  Herbert  8.  Jennings, 

John  B.  Watson,  Adolf  Meyer,  William  I.  Thomas.    New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  company,  1917.    211  p.    pi.,  fold,  tab.,  diagr.    12^. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

247.  Bumham,  William  H.    Mental  health  for  normal  children.    Mental  hygiene, 

2: 19-22,  January  1918. 

248.  Hilderbraiity  Edith  L.    The  balance  between  the  mental  and  the  ph3rBical. 

Mind  and  body,  24:  437-44,  February  1918. 

BesQlts  of  tnvestiertlons  showing  that  bodily  training  is  hi|^7  essential  to  the  highest  inteDeetual 
davelopmant. 

249.  Young,  J.  W.  A.    Remarks  on  psychological  investigations  bearing  on  the  dis- 

ciplinary value  of  studies.    School  science  and  mathematics,  18: 130-38,  Feb- 
ruary 1918. 
ThB  disdpllnary  Talne  of  mathematics. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND   MEASUREMENTS. 

250.  Ayexill,  Lawrence  Augtistua.    A  plea  for  the  educational  survey.    School 

and  society,  7: 187-91,  February  16,  1918. 
Sommariies  the  values  of  the  educational  survey. 

251.  Bobbitt,  Franklin.    The  plan  of  measuring  educational  efficiency  in  Bay 

City.    Elementary  school  journal,  18:  343-56,  January  1918. 

Stady  based  on  conditions  observed  in  the  schools  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  devised  by  Supt.  F.  A. 
Oaose  and  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1915.  The  test  is  a  modified  examination  test,  and  has  proven 
satisfactory.   Illustrated  with  graphic  charts,  etc. 

252.  Cleveland.    Board  of  education.    Division  of  reference  eaid  research* 

The  arithmetical  abilities  of  school  children  as  shown  by  Courtis  teste.    [Cleve- 
land, 1917.]    15  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8^    (Bulletin  No.  1,  November  9,  1917.) 
C.  W.  Sutton,  director. 

253.  Forst,   Clyde.    Educational   surveys.    Columbia    university   quarterly,    20: 

81-90,  January  1918. 

In  ooDClusion  the  writer  says  that  *'  In  clearing  away  obstructions  and  opening  the  way  for  good 
teaching  few  implements  have  proved  themselves  more  useful  than  the  edncaticnal  survey." 


8  CUBRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBU0ATI0K8. 

254.  Xephart,  Adam  Perry.    Clinical  studies  of  failures  with  the  Witmer  form- 

board.    Psychological  clinic,  11:  229-53,  January  15,  1918. 

255.  IConroe,  Walter  S.    A  report  on  the  use  of  the  Kansas  silent  reading  tesU 

with  over  one  hundred  thousand  children.    Journal  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy, 9:  600-608,  December  1917. 

"These  results  are  drawn  from  alarge  nnmber  of  States,  and  are  arranged  according  to  the  localt* 
ties  from  which  they  come.  Criticisms  of  the  tests  are  discussed,  and  a  comparison  is  made  with 
the  Gray  silent  reading  tests.  The  author  believes  that  the  Kansas  tests  place  more  emphaiii 
upon  comprehension  than  upon  rate  of  reading." 

256.  Nutting,  H.  C.    Experimental  test  of  educational  values.    Education,  38: 

460-66,  February  1918. 

Criticises  some  of  the  so-cal  led  sclentlflc  tests,  especially  a  recent  one  which  attempts  to  determiiw 
whether  Latin  "functions  or  not." 

257.  Yocum,  A.  Duncan.    The  most  immediate  concern  of  educational  researdi 

during  the  struggle  for  democracy.    School  and  society,  7: 151-56,  Febmary 

9,  1918. 

A  paper  presented  before  Section  L  of  the  American  association  for  the  adyanoement  of  adenec, 
Pittsburgh,  December  29, 1917. 

258.  Zerbe,  J.  L.    Distribution  of  grades.    Journal  of  educational  psyx^hology,  8: 

575-88,  December  1917. 

''The  author  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  28^257  grades  given  at  the  Carnegie  institute  of  tech- 
nology. On  the  basis  of  this  material  he  discusses  the  subject  of  attitudes  in  grading,  and  deawB- 
sti^ates  the  advisability  of  grading  according  to  a  normal  distribution  curve,  whidi  eiLpieasea  the 
correlation  of  mental  tests  with  the  grades  assigned  by  instructors  for  a  series  of  years.' 


ft 


SPEQAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

259.  Esenwein,  Joseph  Berg  and  Stockard,  Marietta.    Children's  stories  and 

how  to  tell  them.    Springfield,  Mass.,  The  Home  correspondence  school  [1917]. 
263  p.  12'».    (The  writer's  library,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Esenwein.) 

260.  Whitacre,  H.  J.    Motion  pictures;  their  effect  on  school  children  and  their 

value  as  a  means  of  instruction.    Midland  schools,  32:  171-76,  February  1918. 
Results  of  a  study  made  in  the  schools  of  Waterloo*  Des  Hoines,  and  Sutherland,  Iowa. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

261.  National  council  of  teachers  of  English.    Fhx^eedings  of  the  seventh  annual 

meeting,  Chicago,  November  29-30  and  December  1,  1917.    English  journal,  7: 
39-75,  January  1918. 

262.  .    Committee  on  English  in  the  normal  sehooL    Final  report.    In 

English  journal,  7:  29-38,  January  1918. 

Walter  Barnes,  chairman. 

Part  1,  History.  Part  2,  Final  tabulation  of  the  data  contained  in  the  questionnaires  and  a  fsv 
interpretations  of  the  data .  Part  3,  Principles  upon  which  the  English  work  In  a  two*year  normal 
course  should  be  based. 

263.  Allen,  Carrie  B.    Some  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  ancient  history  in 

secondary  schools.    Education,  38:  454-59,  February  1918. 

"The  great  aim  of  ancient  history  teaching,"  says  the  writer,  * 'should  be  the  inspiring  ofTivId 
mental  conceptions  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  life." 

264.  Andreas,  James  Mace.    The  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  grades.    Boston, 

New  York  [etc.]    Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918].    177  p.  12*.  (Riv^side 
educational  monographs,  ed.  by  Henry  Suzzallo). 

265.  Atkinson,    J.    H.    Technical    English.    Engineering   education,    8: 199-212, 

January  1918. 

266.  Ballard,  P.  B.     How  to  write  with  the  left  hand.    School  world  (London)  20: 

lfr-19,  43-46,  January,  February  1918. 
Final  papers  of  series. 
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207.  Bomazd,  Luther  L.    The  teaching  of  sociology  in  Southern  colleges  and  uni* 

veraities.    American  journal  of  sociology,  23: 491-515,  January  1918. 

A  study  baaed  on  replies  to  a  qoestianiiaire  sent  out  March  1, 1917,  to  the  139  educ atlcnal  Insti- 
tations  lined  In  the  World  almanac  as  being  located  within  the  14  States  called  southern.  Gives 
eiXtenslve  tabulated  data. 

268.  Blount,  Alma.    Of  teaching  literature.    American  schoolmaster,  11: 49-66, 

Febn^ary  15, 1918. 

Comments  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  literature  that  may  be  used  In  classes  to  stimulate  students 
mentally  and  to  give  body  and  firmness  to  discussion. 

269.  Dann,  HoUis.    Music  in  the  public  schools — what  constitutes  success.    School 

music,  19:  7-17,  January-February  1918. 

DlJCU3sion  before  the  music  section  of  the  Indiana  state  teachers'  association,  Indianapolis, 
November  1, 1917. 

270.  Dayis,  Alfred.    Valid  aims  and  purposes  for  the  study  of  mathematics  in 

secondary  schools.    School  science  and  mathematics,  18: 112-23,  208-20,  Febru- 
ary, March,  1918. 
To  be  continued. 

271.  Davison,  Walter  B.    The  history  teacher's  patriotic  opportunity.    Educa- 

tional review,  55: 111-16,  February  1918. 

6ayi  that  history,  like  geography  and  dvlcs,  has  been  over4ormallied,  and  slow  to  respond  to 
modem  demands.   Cites  reasons. 

272.  Dokh,EdwardW.,ir.    Selling  English.    Education,  38: 447-49,  February  1918. 

273.  Dxiggs,  Howard  &.    Seeing  clasdcs  as  wholes.    English  journal,  7:  7-14, 

January  1918. 

Urges  the  necessity  of  teachlngUteratnref  rom  the  Inspirational  viewpoint .  Fays  that  the  supers 
scientific  attitude  in  studying  English  literature  is  largely  responsible  for  the  f aflure  to  lead  stu- 
dents to  appreciate  and  ei^oy  the  classics. 

274.  Education,  scientific  &  humane;  a  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  for 

humanistic  studies,  edited  by  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.    London,  J.  Murray,  1917. 
32  p.    8°. 

275.  Flint,  Leon  Nelson.    Newspaper  writing  in  high  schools,  containing  an  outline 

for  the  use  of  teachers.    [Lawrence,  Kan.,  1917]    42  p.    ill  us.    4^. 

276.  Gager,  C.  Stuart.    The  near  future  of  botany  in  America.    Science,  n.  s.  47: 

101-15,  February  1,  1918. 

Shows  the  Impartanoe  of  botany  in  the  curriculum  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools.  Discusses 
tlie  aims  and  content  of  advanced  botanical  education  for  those  intending  to  enter  botany  as  a 
profession. 

Address  delivered  before  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  Section  O, 
December  23,  1917. 

277.  Gould,  Frederick  J.    History  the  supreme  subject  in  the  instruction  of  the 

young.    London,  Watts,  1918.    15  p.    12''. 

"In  this  pamphlet  the  main  proposition  to  be  argued  and  illustrated  is  as  follows:  That  history, 
understood  in  a  broad,  liberal  and  modem  sense,  can  be,  and  should  be,  treated  as  the  supreme 
subject  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  that  the  studies,  exorcises,  and  activities  which  have 
figured  as  'subjects'  in  the  time-tables  of  the  past  can  be  grouped  around,  and  connected  with, 
this  supreme  sub|ect."   p.  3. 

278.  Greenlaw,  Edwin.    Relating  the  English  to  the  world  crisis.    11.  The  school 

and  the  spirit  of  democracy.    High  school  journal,  1:  1-5,  February  1918. 

Advocates  the  suspension  of  the  fixed  coun*e  of  study  and  shows  the  Infinite  possibilities  of  the 
schools  in  the  present  crisis  In  studying  the  President's  messages,  the  lessons  on  community 
and  national  life,  etc. 
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279.  Hack,  &.  X.    The  case  for  humility.    Atlantic  monthly,  121:  222-31,  February 

1918. 

Says  tbat  the  humanist  mnst  learn  to  practice  humility,  to  abandon  his  faith  in  the  mechanical 
and  quantitative  methods  which  belong  to  science,  and  to  set  about  the  task  of  reinstating  the 
past  in  the  present.    He  should  fight  for  a  positive  end,  the  primacy  of  the  human  spirit. 

280.  Hadzaits,  George  Depue.    The  value  of  the  classics  in  modem  education 

Alunmi  register  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  20:  367-78,  February  1918. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Bucks  county  teachers'  association,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Deoea- 
ber  4, 1915.    Revised. 

281.  Howe,  George.    The  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  high  school.    II.  Planning  the 

course.    High  school  journal,  1:  5-8,  February  1918. 

282.  Indiana  state  couiicil  of  defense.    Indiana  war  service  text-book  for  Indiana 

high  schools.  Planned  by  the  State  council  ojf  defense,  authorized  by  the 
governor,  edited  and  published  by  the  State  board  of  education.  [1918] 
151  p.    iUus.    12*. 

283.  Lyman,  B.  L.    Fluency,  accuracy,  and  general  excellence  in  English  compo- 

sition.   School  review,  26:  85>100,  February  1918. 

A  study  based  on  an  oxaminaticn  of  the  themes  of  322  freshmen  in  four  high  schools,  Blooming- 
ton,  Winnetka,  and  the  University  high,  Illinois;  and  Vinton,  Iowa.  The  study  indodes  50;5IO 
words.  The  foUoviring  conclusions  were  reached:  **{l)  There  appears  to  be  a  positive  oorrelaiica 
between  fluency  and  aocivacy.  (2)  Approximate  excellence  in  substance  and  comporitioB 
seems  to  be  attained  most  readily  by  those  pupils  who  write  with  a  reasonable,  but  not  ex- 
oessive,  fluency.  (3)  General  excellence  in  substance  and  rhetorical  form  apparently  Is  aecom* 
panied  by  a  reasonable  command  of  the  mechanics  of  writing." 

284.  mies,  Dudley.    How  can  we  co-operate  in  teaching  English?    High  school 

quarterly,  6:  81-87,  January  1918. 

285.  Mille,  A.  B.  de.    War-books  in  the  schools.    English  leaflet,  19:  1-9,  February, 

1918. 

The  problem  of  adapting  war  Uterature  to  school  use.  An  experiment  with  a  class  of  aTen^ 
boys. 

286.  Morgan,  J.  C.    The  transition  period  of  Athenian  education  and  modem  educa- 

tion.   Classical  journal,  13:  272-76,  January  1918. 
A  pica  for  the  classics. 

287.  Osgood,  Charles  G.    The  artistic  teaching  of  English.    English  journal,  7: 

15-23,  January  1918. 

Says  that  the  teacher  should  humanise  the  subject,  to  render  it  the  medium  tar  revealing  esKB- 
tial  facts  and  values  of  human  life. 

288.  Pharr,  Clyde.    A  year— or  more— of  Greek.    Classical  journal,  13:  364-71, 

February  1918. 

Advocates,  for  the  first  year,  the  use  of  a  book  which  will  introduce  the  student  at  the  eartiert 
practicable  moment  to  continuous  reading  of  a  Greek  author  who  b  Intrinsically  Interesting  and 
worth  while. 

289.  Sachs,  Julius.    Desirability  of  a  syllabus  of  French  and  Grerman  texts.    Mod* 

em  language  journal,  2:  139-49,  January  1918. 

Address  before  the  Association  of  modem  language  teachers  at  convention  oC  Awoctaticn  of 
collogcs  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  D^ 
comber  1, 1917. 

290.  The  school  course  in  history:  some  precedents  and  a  possible  next  step.    History 

teacher's  magazine,  9:  74-83,  February  1918. 

Report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states  and  lfary> 
land  and  the  American  historical  association. 
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291.  Scott,  Frank  W.    What  our  students  say  about  us.    Illinois  association  of 

teachers  of  English  bulletin,  10:  1-9,  February  1,  1918. 

R«ttd  ftt  the  meeting  of  the  NstloDAl  cocmcil  of  teachers  of  English,  Chirago,  Novomber  30, 1017. 
Stadents'  ideas  as  to  what  shortcomings  in  their  preparation  may  be  attributed  the  failure  of 
graduates  from  any  given  high  school  to  pass  any  given  college  freshman  course  in  composition. 

292.  Seashore,  Caii  E.  and  Mount,  Oeorge  H.    Correlation  of  factors  in  musical 

talent  and  training.  In  University  of  Iowa  studies  in  psychology,  no.  7. 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Psychological  review  company,  1918.  p.  47-92.  (Psycho- 
logical monographs,  vol.  xxv,  no.  2,  whole  no.  108, 1918) 

293.  Small,  Jennie  A.    The  beginning  of  formal  number  work.    Elementary  school 

journal,  18:  357-68,  January  1918. 

Says  that  "strong  visua!ization  of  symbols  and  of  space  relationships  of  ntfhibers  assists  in  the 
process  of  abUraction. "  The  worlc  at  first  should  be  concrete.  Formal  work  in  number  usually 
begins  in  the  second  year. 

294.  Spink,  Josette  Eugenie.    French  in  the  pre-high  school  period.    Modem 

language  journal,  2:  157-69,  January  1918. 

Paper  before  the  29th  Educationaloonference  of  the  academies  and  high  schools  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  April  13, 1917. 
Contains  a  diagram  of  pro-high  school  course. 

295.  Two  reports  on  the  teaching  of  French.    School  world  (London)  20:  9-12,  46-40, 

January,  February  1918. 

A  review  of  two  reports  an  the  teaching  of  French  in  Loodoo  secondary  schools.  The  reports 
were  made  by  six  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  education  and  by  Mr.  Cloudesicy  Drereton,  inspector 
in  modem  languages  to  the  London  county  coundL 

296.  Valentine,  O.  W.    An  inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

School  world  (London)  20:  1-6,  39-43,  January;  February  1918. 
To  be  concluded. 

297.  Vlnal,  William  Qould.    Some  mechanical  aids  in  nature-study.    Nature- 

study  review,  14:  60-73,  February  1918. 

298.  WaterliouBe,  B.  H..    General  science  in  Amherst  junior  high  school.    General 

science  quarterly,  2:  318-36,  January  1918. 
Presents  corrlculam  of  a  two-year  oonrse  in  science. 

299.  Wiley,  Koy  A.    Educational  ideas  and  the  eight-hour  day.    New  Mexico 

journal  of  education,  14:  5-7,  February  1918. 

From  Amorican  edncation,  September  1917. 

A  plea  that  we  edjoate  children  nat  only  for  their  vocations  but  also  for  their  avocations. 

300.  Winbolt,  8.  E.    The  reform  of  classical  education.    Athenaeum,  no.  4625: 

25-27,  January  1918. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

301.  Falmer,  Orace.    The  uso  of  the  kindergarten  gifts.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Iloughton  Mifflin  company  [1918]    232  p.    front,  diogrs.,  12^. 

302.  Taylor,  Randall  L.,  Jr.    Does  kindergarten  training  promote  rapid  progress 

Uirough  the  grades?    Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  3:  51-56,  February  1918. 

Pa(^  51  to  as  oontafai  notes  on  Mr.  Taylor's  stody  by  rrofessor  Henry  W.  Holmes. 

Says  that  the  kin  Isrgirten  does  not  seem  to  serre  as  a  promoter  of  much  peater  speed  throivh 
tho  grades.  Its  chiei  servioc  is  to  be  found  in  giving  the  child  more  wholesome  instruction  amoof 
more  wholesome  surroundings  during  the  early  years  of  his  life. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

303.  Bricker,  Garland  A.    Education  in  the  rural  home.    American  education, 

21:  311-12,  February  1918. 

Parental  a^s-i^litlon,  education  in  obedience,  moral  education,  physical  education,  Industrial 
ednoation,  and  Intelloctual  education,  as  found  in  the  country  home. 
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804.  MardiB,  8.  K.    Why  rural  achool  teochen  should  have  rural  prafeflGdaoid  taia- 

ing  instead  of  city  training.    Ohio  teacher,  38:  248-50,  January  1918. 

Says  clty'tnUned  toaohers  can  not  taaye  ^ritual  touch  with  the  rani  chUdnn  becauaa  city 
training  gfret  dty  Ideals,  city  standards,  and  dty-mindedncss. 

305.  Heade,  A.  B.    Improvement  of  the  teaching  staff  of  rural  schools.    Ohio 

teacher,  38:  251-53,  January  1918. 

What  may  be  done  to  Improve  the  rural  teaching  stalT  under  normal  conditions  of  social  lile  and 
what  may  bo  done  during  time  of  war. 

306.  Phillips,  D.   E.    Rural  education  and  consolidation.    School  and  society, 

7:  191-94,  February  16,  1918. 

Advocates  findcral  aid  for  the  rural  schools.  Says  that  ''Local  taxation  must  be  destroyed 
through  conditional  national  appropriation." 

307.  Report  of  a  Conference  on  rural  education  held  at  ''Simonstone/'  Hawes,  Wens- 

leydale,  September  29  and  30,  1917.    Athenaeum,  no.  4625:  53-60,  supple- 
ment, January  1918. 

308.  Bhriber,  J.  H.    The  fundamental  points  of  attack  in  a  successful  solution  of  the 

problems  of  rural  education  and  country  life  in  sparsely  settled  states.    Colo- 
rado school  journal,  33:  18-21,  January  1918. 

Address  at  tha  National  oonlicreoco  of  rural  education,  Denver,  November,  1917. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

309.  Allison,  B.  H.    The  junior  high.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  67:  54-56,  Feb- 

ruary 1918. 
The  raorganUatlon  of  the  public  schools  and  tha  advantages  of  the  jonior  high  schotd  plan. 

310.  Bowem,  Bobs  E.    How  should  the  high  school  prepare  for  college.    Journal  ci 

education,  87:  117-18,  January  31,  1918. 

Believes  that  the  coUeges  should  lower  the  entrance  barriers,  extend  the  number  of  entranee 
subjects,  and  exhibit  more  common  sense  in  general  In  regard  to  the  matter  than  they  do  now. 

311.  Inglis,  Alexander.    Principles  of  secondary  education.    Boston,  NetwYork 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]    741  p.    12**. 

312.  Jones,  Arthur  J.    The  junior  high  school — ^its  place  in  the  reorganization  of 

education.    School  review,  26: 110-23,  February  1918. 

A  critical  review  of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases.  As  regards  the  status  of  the  Junior  high  school 
now  in  operation,  the  writer  says  that  the  investigator  is  handicapped  at  the  beginning  by  lack 
of  adequate  data. 

313.  Boherts,  Alexander  C.    Modernizing  the  high  school.    Northwest  joumal  of 

education,  29:  9-13,  January  1918. 

The  place  of  the  high  school  In  the  scheme  of  public  education  to-day,  Its  development  throqgh 
modernizing  the  ourrlcukim,  etc. 

814.  White,  B.  J.    Cost  of  high  school  instruction  in  Washington.    N(alhwest 
journal  of  education,  29:  6-12,  February  1918. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

315.  Abbott,  Allan.    The  English  teacher  and  the  world  war.    English  journal, 

7:  1-6,  January  1918. 

Prasidant's  adlress  at  the  seventh  annual  mooting  of  the  National  ooundl  of  teachers  of  English, 
November  30, 1917. 

316.  Bolton,  Frederick  E.    How  to  secure  real  promotion.    Northwest  journal  of 

education,  29:  16-18,  February  1918. 

Thinks  that  advansed  scholarship  Is  the  best  means  of  opening  the  do<»9  of  promotion  and 
reoommonds  to  the  teachers  of  Washington  the  attendance  upon  a  summer  session  In  soma  Insti- 
tution of  learning.  * 
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317.  Brown,  CatroU  T.    Teacher  vs.  system.    Westonian  (Westtown,  Pa.),   24; 

11-21,  January  1918. 

Part  of  an  address  given  before  the  EdnoatknialassooiUlonat  BamesrlUe,  Olilo,  December,  1917. 
Points  oat  the  great  need  of  mature  cultivated  men  and  women  as  teachers  even  for  the  very 
yomig  children. 

318.  Buncher,  W.  C.    The  general  training  of  the  teacher.    Journal  of  education 

(London)    50:  18,  20,  January  1918. 

319.  darke,  William  F.    Teacher-qualifications  sought  by  superintendents.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  56:  28-29,  86-87,  February  1918. 

The  superintendent's  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  make-up  of  a  satisCEwrtory  teacher,  as  gleaned 
from  a  study  of  the  dliXarent  sdiadules  used  in  checking  up  qualifications  and  characteristics. 

320.  Comznan,  Oliver  P.    Retirement  system  for  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  11: 137-44,  January  1918. 

A  brief  review  of  the  recently  enacted  measure,  giving  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  showing 
the  soundness  and  wisdom  of  the  legislation. 

321.  Gage,  Hairy  Horehoiuie.    A  message  to  the  teachers  of  South  Dakota.    South 

Dakota  educator,  31:  25-26,  35,  February  1918. 
The  teacher^  duty  in  war  time. 

322.  Gay,  Robert  H.    Why  teach?    Atlantic  monthly,  121:  218-22,  February  1918. 

DisooflBea  the  profession  of  the  teacher. 

323.  Purcell,  Helen  E.    Poor  salaries  for  teachers  as  they  affect  the  child.    American 

school  board  journal,  56:  23,  83,  February  1918. 

324.  Buediger,  W.  C.    The  spirit  of  the  teaching  corps.    School  and  society,  7:  91- 

97,  January  27,  1918. 

Address  bsfore  the  Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  November  27, 1017. 
Divides  the  factors  upon  which  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  corps  depends  into  two  groups:  (1) 
those  pertaining  to  personality  and  (2)  those  pertaining  to  administrative  policies. 

325.  Buetenik,  G.  A.    Are  the  teachers'  pension  funds  in  Ohio  solvent?    Ohio 

teacher,  38:  262-65,  January  1918. 

Oives  some  figures  and  facts  concerning  teachers'  pension  tanda  in  general,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pension  fund. 

326.  South  Carolina  state  teachers'  association.    The  status  of  the  teaching 

profession.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  State  teachers'  association  of 
South  Carolina,  1917;  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Proceedings. 
Columbia,  8.  C,  The  University,  1917.  12  p.  12*.  (Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  no.  61,  October  1917) 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

327.  Adams,  John.    The  student's  guide.    London,  The  University  of  London 

press,  1917.    296  p.    12**. 

Presents  the  following  topics:  Taking  oneself  hi  hand,  Plan  of  campaign,  Manipulation  of  the 
memory,  Nature  of  stody  and  thinking.  Mode  of  study,  Reading,  TVztbooks  and  books  of  raliff- 
ence,  T^htenlng  and  note-making,  Translation  and  essay-writing,  Examlnatkms. 

328.  Beealey,  Thomas  Quinn.    The  war,  the  colleges  and  the  universities.    Catho* 

lie  educational  review,  15: 140-46,  February  1918. 

Qives  statistfcs  showing  the  enrollment  of  freshmen  in  colleges  and  universities  in  October, 
1910,  and  October,  1917. 

329.  Chamber  of  commerce  of  the  TTnited  States  of  America.    Committee 

of  statitftios  and  standards.    The  economic  significance  of  the  state  uni- 
versity.   Washington,   D.   C,   1917.    11   p.    illus.    4"".    (Special  bulletin, 
July  30, 1917) 
History,  leTennes,  achieyemeats,  etc.,  of  state  oniversities. 
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830.  Chareli,  C.  O.    The  place  of  the  small  country  college.    American  schoolinaster, 
11: 1-9,  January  15,  1918. 
The  policies  and  methods  of  the  country  oollege. 

331.  [Haivard  university]    The  teaching  of  economics  in  Harvard  university,  a 

report  presented  by  the  Division  of  education  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  economics.  Cambridge,  Harvard  university  press;  London,  H.  Milford, 
1917.    248  p.    plates,  diagre.    12°. 

332.  Keller,  A.  G.    The  B.  A.  degree  in  America.    Scientific  monthly,  6:  142-b6, 

February  1918. 

Says  that  the  degree  has  been^oo  lavishly  ooniarred;  it  has  been  cheapened  "to  the  tvsb  of 

meanlnglessness."    Advocates  a  required  course  of  study. 

333.  lincoln,  Edmond  E.    The  tutorial  system  in  the  division  of  history,  govern- 

ment, and  economics  of  Harvard  iiniversity.  American  Oxonian,  5:  14-19, 
January  1918. 

This  is  the  seventh  article  in  a  general  survey  of  the  various  adaptatSoos  of  Knglfsh  methods  In 
American  universities. 

334.  MacCracken,  John  Henry.    Pooling  of  college  interests  as  a  war  measure. 

History  teacher's  magazine,  9:  70-73,  February  1918. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Americui  colleges,  January  12, 1918. 

Says  that  the  necessities  of  war  require  not  only  some  kind  of  pooling  of  educational  interests, 
but  also  some  kind  of  an  administrator  of  education  at  Washington  to  whom  the  various  govern- 
mental departments  can  present  their  educational  needs.  Proposes  an  administrator  of  edu- 
cation to  rank  with  the  fbod  administrator  and  the  fuel  administrator  and  to  occupy  a  seat  la 
the  War  Council. 

335.rMezico.  Boletin  de  la  Universidad.  Organo  del  Departamento  univenitario 
y  de  bellas  artes.  Tomo  I,  num.  1,  December  1917.  339  p.,  8  plates,  illoa., 
plates.    8''.    Office:  lie.  Verdad  2.  Mexico  D.  F. 

336.  Nutting,  H.  C.    Latin  and  the  A.  B.  degree.    School  and  society,  7:  121-26 

February  2,  1918. 

A  discussion  of  the  article  by  Dr.  Eliot  making  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  Latin  requlraiiflnt 
for  the  A.  B.  degree. 

337.  O'Shea,  H.  V.    College  fraternities.    Mother's  magazine,  13:  124-25,  February 

1918. 
The  evils  and  the  value  of  college  fhitemlties. 

338. Types  of  war  service.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  50:  1-8,  January 

1918. 

Some  new  types  of  service  performed  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  serving  the  natJoa  Id 

wartime. 

339.  Bobertson,  David  Allan.    The  quarter-centennial  celebration  of  the  Univo'- 

sity  of  Chicago,  June  2  to  6,  1916.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago 
press  [1918]    234  p.    col.  front.,  plates,  ports,  plans.    8^. 

340.  Sachs,  Julius.    Junior  colleges  in  California.    Educational  review,  55:  117-25, 

February  1918. 

341.  Smith,  Eirby  F.    The  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Johns  Hopkins  university. 

Educational  review,  55  :  126-32,  February  1918. 

Says  that  the  master's  degree  is  distinctly  a  graduate  degree,  therefore,  the  candidate  for  U 
should  have  gained  the  baccalaureate  degree  (kom  a  college  in  good  standing.  Two  years  of  study 
are  required  Cor  this  degree  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  university. 

342.  Thwing,  Charles  F.    An  intellectual  equivalent  of  "student  activities." 

North  American  review,  207:  239-43,  February  1918. 

Relating  studies  to  problems  of  real  life,  for  example,  making  pure  mathematics  Into  applied 
mathematics,  etc 
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SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

d43.  Thatcher,  B.  W.    The  relation  of  the  state  university  to  research  work  in  war 

times.    Scientific  monthly,  6: 124-27,  February  1018. 

Stys  that  the  State  unlTenlties  are  the  agendas  to  whidi  the  Oovemment  has  the  rlitht  to  look 
for  raaearch  aaststanoe  In  winning  the  war.   A  plea  for  more  effidoncy  in  labocatory  and  shop. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

344.  Alexander,  Carter.    Translating  school  statistics  for  the  public.    Teachers 

college  record,  19:  34-42,  January  1918. 

345.  Clarke,  Earle.    The  growth  of  cities  and  their  indebtedness  for  schools.    Ele- 

mentary school  journal,  18:  377-81,  January  1918. 

.  StimmarixatiOD  and  analysis  ofan  investigation  by  the  BosseU  Sage  foundation  of  the  indebted- 
nesa  of  American  dty  sdiool  sjrstems.  Concludes  tliat  n^id  growth  ia  a  reason  and  an  excuse  for 
large  school  indebtedness. 

346.  Hargitt,  Charles  W.    Vital  statistics  and  the  schools.    School  and  society, 

7:  126-30,  February  2,  1918. 
Gives  a  summarised  outline  of  a  proposed  plan  of  vital  statistics  as  related  to  education. 

347.  Julian,  Brother.    The  making  of  reports  and  their  value.    Catholic  educational 

review,  15:  131-39,  February  1918. 
Thinks  that  reports  are  of  little  value  to  parents  and  of  less  valua  to  teachers. 

348.  Martin,  A.   8.    Waste  in  supervision.    An  analysis  of  school  supervision. 

American  school  board  journal,  56:  32-33,  February  1918. 

349.  Talbert,  wnford  E.    Are  we  spending  too  much  money  on  our  schools?    Cali- 

fornia taxpayers'  journal,  2:  13-16,  January  1918. 
BiDdent  sdiool  purchasing. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

350.  Lairdy  8.  B.    School  discipline.    American  schoolmaster,  11: 17-23,  67-71, 

January  15,  February  15, 1918. 

351.  Bicdardi,  Nicholas.    Departmental  teaching  in  the  grammar  school.    Edu- 

cation, 38:  450-53,  February  1918. 

Bays  that  the  departmental  school,  under  proper  supervision  it  making  the  average  pnpU 
more  efficient  sodaUy. 

352.  Bohinscmy   W.   T.    Marking    systems.    High  school  quarterly,    6:  106-11, 

January  1918. 

353.  Stitt,   Edward  W.    Suggestions   to   young   teachers.     McEvoy   magadne, 

10:  333-39,  February  1918. 
Helpftil  suggestions  for  the  young  teacher  in  dass  numagement,  etc 

354.  Wlnalow,  Ada.    Dormitory  discipline.    High  school  quarterly,   6:  112-16, 

January  1918. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

355.  Brinddoe,  William  Draper.    Planning  the  schoolhouse  in  war  time.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  56:  27-28,  February  1918.    illus. 
The  3-room  ichoQl. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

366.  Baker,  8.  Josephine.    Classroom  vendlatioii  and  respiratory  diseases  among 
school  children.    American  journal  of  public  health,  8:  19-26,  January  1918. 

Psperraad  belbre  the  SodotoKioal  section  of  the  Amerieen  imbUc  health  Msodttion,  October  ao^ 
1917,  WashingtOQ,  D.  C. 

A  study  of  5»533  pupils  in  70  classrooms  in  13  sohoob  operated^  under  three  different  types  of 
ventilation,  conducted  during  a  flve-raontfa  period  in  the  late  bU,  winter,  and  early  sfttiig. 

357.  Conhoy,  Fred  J.    Rural  dental  inspection.    School  (Toronto,  Oaaada)  6: 397- 

400,  February  1918. 
Dwells  on  the  urgent  necessity  of  dental  inspection  of  rural  school  pupils. 

358.  Kerr,  James.    Standards  of  height  for  school  children.    School  hyfgtene  (Lon- 

don) 8:  101-15,  December  1917. 

Conditiou  fat  London  desonbed.  Results  of  measareoMBts,  stature  and  fnteUtgenea,  Aythm 
in  growth,  and  determination  of  standard  values  set  forth.    RefMnoes:  p.  lU. 

859.  Penn,  Byron.    A  schoolmaster's  notes  on  growth  of  scholars.    School  hygiene 

(London)  8:  116-25,  December  1917. 
Gives  statistical  data.    To  be  continued. 

860.  Bioe,  Gordon  W.    Medical  inspection  of  public  school  children.    AmericsB 

school  board  journal,  56:  25-26,  February  1918. 
Gives  statistics  of  medical  inspection  lor  Pennsylvania  and  Washington. 

861.  BoBsman,  John  G.    A  practical  health  survey.    Arkansas  teacher,  6:  3-6^ 

January  1918. 

GIfW  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  school  children  of  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  to  ascertain  the  heattk 
conditions  of  pupils  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  grades. 

362.  Thompson,  A.  Hugh.    The  importance  of  ophthalmic  supervision  in  nursery 

schools.    Cliild  (London)  8:  178-80,  January  1918. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

363.  Johnson,  George  Ellsworth.    Physical  education  from  the  recreative  view- 

point.    Mind  and  body,  24:  447-53,  February  1918. 
Read  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  State  teachers  association  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

864.  BeiUy,  Frederick  J.    A  rational  classification  of  bojrs  and  girls  for  athletic 
competition.    American  physical  education  review,  23: 13-24,  January  1918. 

365.  Sargent,  Dndley  A.    Civilization  and  athletic  feats.    Jotu-nal  of  sociologic 
medicine,  18:  402-7,  December  1917. 

Advocates  the  adoption  of  a  universal  system  of  all-round  physical  edncation  in  every  sdiod 
and  coUege.    Traces  the  history  of  athletics  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Paper  read  at  the  42d  annual  meeting  of  the  American  academy  of  medicine,  New  York  dty, 
Juno  5, 1917. 

PLAY  AND   PLAYGROUNDS. 

MO.  Boss,  Edward  A.    Adult  recreation  as  a  social  problem.    American  journal  ol 
sociology,  23:  516-28,  January  1918. 
Diseussesthesodal  valueof  publioplaygroimds,recreationflelds,andoommmiftytheatreB.  • 

SOaAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

:<67.  Finney,  Boss  L.    Sociological  principles  fundamental  to  pedagogical  method. 
Educational  review,  55:  91-110,  February  1918. 

A  criticism  of  Dewey's  "Democracy  and  education,''  which,  says  the  writer,  "overemphasisn 
the  deliberative,  oonsdous  aspects  of  individual  and  social  life,  and  in  as  many  ways  slurs 
the  value  of  habit,  drill  and  social  oompuMon. " 
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368.  Hetodorf ,  A.  E.  and  Campbell,  Walter.    The  neighborhood  center  movement . 

Playground,  11:  542-48,  February  1918. 
Chapten  from  a  forthooming  book. 

369.  Kankiiii  Jeannette.    Schoolhouses  as  democracy  center.    Indiana  instructor, 

2:  24-25,  February  1918. 
By  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  state  of  Montana. 

370.  KobbixiB,  Charles  L.    The  school  as  a  social  institution;  an  introduction  to  the 

study  of  social  education.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Allyn  and  Bacon  [1918] 

XXV,  470  p.    120. 

Prennts  a  survey  of  the  school  designed  to  set  forth  in  a  brief  yet  moderately  oomprehemiTe 
manner  the  social  ligniflcanne  of  its  eduoational  work,  its  relation  to  other  institutiooB  and  Coroes, 
its  function  as  a  determining  and  controlling  force,  its  work  as  a  protective  agency,  and  its  service 
as  a  community  center. 

371.  Wilson,  H.  B.    Socializing  the  school.    Kansas    teacher,  6: 10-12,  February 

1918. 

Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  dty  superintendents  of  Kansas  at  the  Emporia  state  normal 
school. 

CHILD-WELFARE. 

372.  IfiUardi  Columbus  Norman.    A  parent's  job.    Boston,  Chicago,  The  Pilgrim 

press  [1917]    227  p.    12*. 

373.  Newsholme,  Arthur.    The  enemies  of  child  life.    Nineteenth  century  and 

after,  83:  76-98,  January  1918. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

374.  Cates,  B.  B.    Moral  education  in  the  public  school.    Education,   38:  467-73, 

February  1918. 

•    Says  that  it  is  possible  to  teadi  morality  without  sectarianism;  a  tact  which  is  demonstrated 
every  day  in  the  public  schools. 

5.  Folsom,  Joseph  K.    The  social  psychology  of  morality  and  its  bearing  on 

moral  education.    American  journal  of  sociology,  23:  433-90,  January  1918. 

In  the  teacWng  of  morality  lest  stress  must  be  laid  upon  motives  and  Tirtuei,  and  more  stren 
opoo  fMts  and  results.   Diseusses  the  subject  under  two  heads:  (I)  The  psyehdofioa]  origins  of 
morality;  (2)  Soddogioa]  and  educational  bearings. 
An  elaborate  study  of  68  pagea. 

376.  WiUson,  Wilhelmine  Putnam.    The  child  that  does  not  stumble.    Boston, 

R.  6.  Badger;  Toronto,  The  Copp  Clark  co.,  limited  [1917]    151  p.    12<'. 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

377.  Finley,  JohnH.    Week-day  religious  instruction.    Religious  education,  13:5-8, 

February  1918. 

Also  in  Educational  foundationa,  29:  MS-47,  February  1918. 

An  address  by  the  CommiMioiMr  of  education  of  New  York  at  the  meeting  In  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  dty,  November  12, 1917. 

378.  Galloway,  Thomas  Walton.    The  use  of  motives  in  teaching  morals  and  relig- 

ion.   Boston,  Chicago,  The  Pilgrim  press  [1917]    187  p.    12«. 

379.  Holtz,  Adrian  Aug^ustus.    A  study  of  the  moral  and  religious  elements  in 

American  secondary  education  up  to  1800.    Menasha,  Wis.,  1917.    86  p.    8**. 
Thesis  (Ph.D.)  University  of  Chicago,  1914. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

380.  Federal  board  for  vocational  educatiozL    Bulletin,  noe.  2-4.    WaabingUm, 

Govennnent  printing  oflSce,  1917-1918.    3  v.    8«. 

No.  2,  Ciroalar  of  informaticm  for  use  in  trainliig  ocmsoripted  in^ 
operators  in  the  United  States  Army,  14  p.   No.  3,  Emergener  training  in  ahipballdinf.   EventBg 
and  part-time  classes  for  shipyard  workers,  71  p.   No.  4,  Mecfaanioal  and  tedmiosl  tnrfnfnf 
for  conscripted  men  (Air  division,  U.  8.  Signal  corps),  47  p. 

381 .  Laselle,  Kary  A.    Causes  of  the  success  or  the  failure  of  first-year  boys  in  a 

vocational  school.    Elementary  school  journal,  18:  369-76,  January  1918. 

Investigation  made  in  the  Newton  vocational  school,  Mass.  Not  an  eihaustive  survey.  Faels 
secured  during  a  series  of  individual  interviews  with  '<a  large  number  of  flrst-jrear  boys,  some  of 
whom  would  be  labeled  'sucoessftil,'  while  the  others,  if  Judged  by  ordinary  standards,  would  be 
considered  'fsdlures.' '' 

382.  Maple,  E.  O.    A  program  for  vocational  education  for  war  service.    Teacher's 

journal,  17:  310-14,  February  1918. 
The  vocational  education  program  for  Indiana. 

383.  Snedden,  David.    The  practical  arts  in  general  education.    Teachers  college 

record,  19:  15-33,  January  1918. 

"Contains  a  series  of  proposals  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  theory  of  industrial,  commacdal, 
agricultural,  and  household  arts  with  special  reference  to  their  emplo]rmflnt  as  means  of  fannA 
education  for  pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age." 

•  « 

384.  StUwell,  Katheiine  H.    The  course  in  printing  in  the  university  elementary 

and  high  schools,  the  University  of  Chicago.    Elementary  school  journal,  18: 

333-42,  January  1918. 

Discusses  value  of  printing  as  a  practical  school  activity,  also  its  humanistic  tendendee.  Qives 
outline  of  work,  and  equipment  of  school. 

385.  TubbSy  Eaton  V.    The  part-time  plan  in  the  Centralia  (111.)  township  high 

school.    School  review,  26: 101-9,  February  1918. 

Describes  the  cooperative  plan  between  the  CentnUia  township  hi^  school  and  the  IDinob 
Central  railroad  company  shops.  In  the  operation  of  the  plan  two  boys  constitute  a  unit.  WhOs 
one  boy  is  in  sdiool  the  other  is  working  in  the  shops. 

386.  XT.  8.  Bureau  of  labor  atatiatioB.    Industrial  experience  of  trade-school  girls 

in  Massachusetts.  October  1917.  Washington,  Government  jMinting  oflfice, 
1917.  275  p.  tables.  12«.  (Bulletin,  whole  no.  215.  Women  in  industry 
series,  no.  10) 

387.  Wintera,  T.  Howard.    The  school's  duty  to  train  workers.     Ohio  educational 

monthly,  67:  51-53,  February  1918. 

Says  we  must  seek  out  the  needs  of  industry  and  industrial  workers,  oo<»perate  with  employ«i 
and  labor  organisations,  use  the  practioal  operations  in  the  plants  for  our  laboratories  and  tbs 
trained  men  of  the  shops  as  our  teachers. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

388.  Jordan,  Whitman  H.    The  future  of  agricultural  education  and  research  in  the 

United  States.    Science,  n.  s.  47: 125-34,  February  1918. 

Vice-presidential  address  before  Section  M  of  the  American  assodation  for  the  advanosmsot 
ofsdenoe. 

Discusses  the  internal  policy  of  (he  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Citticlass 
centralization  of  authority  and  the  budget  system,  which  threaten  "the  efficiency  of  agrieultnrai 
education  and  research." 

COMMEROAL  EDUCATION. 

389.  Davis,  Boy.    Business  practice  in  elementary  schools.    Cambridge,  Mass., 

Harvard  university  [1917]  31  p.  8*>.  (Harvard  bulletins  in  education  [no. 
VI,  October  1917].) 
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390.  Lomax,  Paul  8.    Significant  results  of  Missouri  and  New  Mexico  commercial 

education  surveys.    School  review,  26:  73--84,  February  1918. 

The  above-mentioned  surveys  were  authorised  by  the  commercial  departments  of  the  state 
teacbefs'  asBooiations.  The  Missouri  survey  was  made  in  1910;  the  New  Mexloo  survey  in  1917. 
They  were  undertaken  to  establish  "a  constructive  and  comprehensive  program  of  state-wide 
standardization  of  commercial  education.''   Sums  up  the  results  of  the  surveys. 

391.  Swiggett,  Qlen  Levin.    Training  for  business.    School  and  society,  7:  97-104, 

January  26,  1918. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

392.  Arnold,  Horace  D.    Medical  education,  medical  interns  and  the  war.    Journal 

of  the  American  medical  association,  70:  451-^,  February  16, 1918. 

393.  Clayton,  S.  Lillian  (md  Jamni6,  Anna  C.    How  secondary  school  principals 

and  teachers  can  help  push  national  preparedness  in  nursing.    American  jour- 
nal of  nursing,  18:  391-98,  February  1918. 

394.  Poston,  Adele  S.    Teaching  in  a  training  school  for  nurses.    American  journal 

of  nursing,  18:  382-87,  February  1918. 

Cites  the  history  ot  nursing;  methods  of  teaching  in  various  schocds;  mintmnm  requirements 
of  class  rooms,  etc. 

395.  Strong,  Anne  Harvey.    Some  problems  in  the  training  of  school  nurses. 

American  education,  21:  302-6,  February  1918. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

396.  Dunn,  Arthur  W.    Training  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.    24  p.    8^.    (Massa- 

chusetts.   Board  of  education.    Bulletin,  1917,  no.  8.) 

397.  PhillipB,  James  D.    Teaching  patriotism.    Education,  38:  443-46,  February 

1918. 

Bays  that  history  is  the  "great  storehouse  of  patriotism.''  Lessons  should  be  drawn  from  the 
lives  of  great  heroes  and  defenders  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

398.  Talbot,  Winthrop,  comp.    Americanization.    Principles  of  Americanism;  es- 

sentials of  Americanization;  technic  of  race-assimilation;  annotated  bibliogra- 
phy. New  York,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  company,  1917.  lii,  320  p.  12*.  (The 
handbook  series.) 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

399.  Hutt,  Cecil  William.    The  future  of  the  disabled  soldier  .  .  .    London,  Bale, 

sons  &  Danielson,  ltd.  [etc.]  1917.    x,  199  p.    plates.    12<>. 

400.  McMortrie,  Douglas  C.    Re-educating  German  war  cripples  at  Dfksseldorf. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  178: 182-^7,  February  7,  1918. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

401.  Weaver,  W.  D.    Types  of  schools  for  the  higher  education  of  women.    [Char- 

lottesville, Va.]    1918.    7  p.    8<». 

402.  Weiss,  Alma  Joachimson.    The  German  women's  struggle  for  higher  educa- 

tion.   School  and  society,  7:  161-65,  February  9,  1918. 

EDUCATION   OF  DEAF. 

403.  Johnson,   Richard  O.    The   deaf   and   psychic   development.    Education, 

38:  425-42,  508-17,  February,  March  1918. 

Sketches  the  history  of  the  odncation  of  the  deaf;  menta)  capacity  classified ;  methods  of  Instrac* 
tioD,  etc. 
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404.  Jones,  John  W.    One  hundred  yean  of  history  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 

in  America  and  its  present  status.    American  annals  of  the  deaf,  63:  1-47, 

January  1918. 

Early  attempts  to  found  schools  lor  the  deaf,  chanxes  in  the  teaching  force,  industrial  and 
TOoatloDal  training;  school  books,  etc. 

405.  Leonard,  Eleanor  C.    The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Clarke 

school,  Northampton,  Mass.    Volta  review,  20:  45-65,  January  1918. 

History  of  the  Clark  school  tor  the  deaf,  founded  in  1867.  Fully  iUustrated  with  portraits  of 
founder  and  teachers.  For  an  account  of  an  historical  pageant  presented  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  see  pages  31-44. 

406.  Horgenstem,  Louise  I.    The  mental  factor  in  lip-reading.    Volta  review, 

20: 14-17,  January  1918. 

407.  Flntner,  Rudolf.    Some  conclusions  from  psychological  tests  of  the  deaf. 

Volta  review,  20  :  10-14,  January  1918. 

Among  other  conclusions  the  yrriter  says  that  the  Blnet-Simon  scale  is  impracticable  as  arriTing 
at  any  adequate  measure  of  the  deaf  child's  general  IntelUgenoe. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

408.  Anderson,  Heta  L.    Education  of  defectives  in  the  public  schools.    With  an 

introd.  by  Henry  H.  Goddard.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book 
company,  1917.    104  p.    diagrs.    12*'.    (School  eflBciency  monographs) 

409.  Clark,  L.  Pierce.    A  consideration  of  conduct  disorders  in  the  feeble-minded. 

Mental  hygiene,  2:  23-33,  January  1918. 

A  study  of  high-grade  lieeble-minded  children.  Work  in  schools.  Cites  cases  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  dty. 

410.  Qlueck,  Bernard.    A  study  of  608  admissions  to  Sing  Sing  prison.    Mental 

hygiene,  2:  85-151,  January'  1918. 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  psytdiiatric  clinic  at  Sing  Sing  firom  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
August  1, 1016,  to  April  90, 1917.    Many  interesting  cases  dted  with  school  records,  etc. 

411.  Swift,  Walter  Babcock.    Speech  defects  in  school  children,  and  how  to  treat 

them.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1918]  129  p. 
12^.    (Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed.  by  Henry  Suzzallo) 

412.  Teas,  Elizabeth  H.    A  report  of  a  survey  of  Xhe  children  in  the  ungraded  clasees 

in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx.    Ungraded,  3:  75-82,  January  1918. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

418.  Dana,  John  Cotton.    Schools  and  museums.     Public  libraries,   23:  60-63, 
February  1918.    illus. 

414.  Winkler,  Helen.    Laggards  at  night  school.    Survey,  39:  462-63,  January  26, 

1918. 

Discusses  the  problems  of  un- Americanization  and  illiteracy  among  immigrants.  Makes  a 
plea  for  cooperation  between  the  school  and  fiictory.  Cites  reasons  why  the  night  school  is  inad> 
equate  to  cope  with  the  question  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  foreign  adult  worker. 

LIBRARIES   AND  READING. 

415.  Hall,  Kary  E.    A  day  in  a  modern  high  school  library.    Public  libraries,  23: 

51-59,  February  1918.    illus. 
Describes  the  library  of  the  Girls'  high  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  which  the  author  Is  Ubraiiaa, 

416.  Hazeltine,  Alice  I.,  comp.    Library  work  with  children.     Reprints  of  papers 

and  addresses.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  and  New  York  city,  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
company,  1917.  396  p.  12*».  (Classics  of  American  librarianship,  ed.  by 
Arthur  E.  Boatwick) 
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417.  Jennings,  J.  T.    A  plea  for  advanced  instruction  in  library  summer  schools. 

School  and  society,  7: 156-60,  February  9,  1918. 

Shows  the  need  of  a  mora  spedal  axKl  advanced  type  of  faistruction  In  library  science  in  summer 
schools,  where  library  workers,  who  have  already  had  technical  training,  may  find  adequate  equip- 
ment for  the  satisfcMTtory  solution  of  their  problems. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

418.  Educational  directory,  1917-18.    Washington,  1918.    200  p.    (Bulletin,  1917, 

no.  43) 

419.  Lessons  in  community  and  national  life.    Washington,  1918.    6  pamphlets. 

32  p.  each.    (Community  leaflets,  nos.  13-18) 

No.  13.— Lesson  A-I6:  Caste  in  India.  Lesson  A-47:  American  mining  law.  Lesson  A-18:  Local 
and  national  governments.    Lesson  A-19:  Active  dtlMnship. 

No.  14.— Lesson  B-17:  The  development  of  a  system  of  laws.  Lesson  B>18:  How  state  laws  are 
made  and  enforced.  Lesson  B-19:  The  commission  form  of  city  government  and  the  dty  manager. 
Lesson  B-20:  The  church  as  a  social  institution. 

No.  15.— Lesson  C-17:  Custom  as  a  basis  for  law.  Lesson  C-18:  Cooperation  through  law. 
LeMon  C-19:  How  the  dty  cares  for  health.    Lesson  C-20:  The  family  and  social  control. 

No.  10.— Lesson  A-20:  Private  control  of  industry.  Lesson  A-21:  Borrowing  capital  for  mod- 
em business.  Lesson  A-22:  The  oommerdal  bank  and  modern  business.  Lesson  A -23:  The 
services  of  money. 

No.  17.— Lesson  B-21:  National  standards  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Lesson  B-22:  Fi- 
nancing the  war.    Lesson  B-23:  Thrift  and  war  !iavings. 

No.  18.— Lesson  C-21:  Before  coins  wore  made.  Lesson  C-22:  The  minting  of  coins.  I.«sson 
C-23:  Paper  money.    Lesson  0-24:  Money  in  the  community  and  the  home. 

420.  The  preparation  and  the  preservation  of  vegetables:  by  Henrietta  W.  (  alvin 

and  Carrie  A.  Lyford.    Washington,  1918.    24  p.    (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  47) 

421.  Report  of  the  Conunissioner  of  education  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917.    Vol. 

2.    Washington,  1917.    692  p. 

422.  Secondary  schoc^  and  the  war.    Washington,  1918.    4  p.    (Secondary  school 

circular  no.  1,  January  1918) 

423.  The  story  of  a  boy  who  did  not  grow  up  to  be  a  tall  strong  man.    Washington,  1917 . 

16  p.     (School  sanitation  leaflet  no.  1,  October  1917) 

424.  Summer  sessions  of  city  schools;  by  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh.    Washington,  1918. 

45  p.    (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  45) 

425.  The  township  and  community  high  school  movement  in  Illinois;  by  Horace  A. 

Hollister.    Washington,  1917.    48  p.    plates.    (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  35) 

426.  The  work  of  American  colleges  and  universities  during  the  war.    Report  of  the 

work  of  the  imiversity  section  of  the  Committee  on  engineering  and  education 
of  the  advisory  commission  of  tlie  Council  of  national  defense.  Washington, 
1917.     13  p.    (Higher  education  circular  no.  5»  December  15,  1917) 

427.  The  work  of  American  colleges  and  universities  during  the  war.    Report' on  the 

contribution  of  higher  institutions  to  the  national  service.  Washington,  1918. 
21  p.    (Higher  education  circular  no.  6,  January  1918) 
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UNION  LIST  OF  MATHEMATICAL  PERIODICALS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  list  of  mathematical  periodicals  has  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  research  students  in  mathematics  in  the  imiversities  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  list  of  all 
publications  of  this  kind ;  indeed,  such  a  catalogue,  while  very  desir- 
able from  the  bibliographical  and  historical  standpoint,  would  not 
ordinarily  serve  the  purposes  of  the  graduate  student  in  mathematics 
as  well  as  a  brief  list  of  this  nature.  The  selection  has  been  made 
after  consultation  with  a  number  of  professors  in  those  universities 
that  have  most  to  do  with  directing  research  work  in  mathematics 
in  this  country,  and  it  represents  the  periodicals  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  these  advisers,  the  student  will  be  most  apt  to  consult  in  his 
investigations.  The  less  frequently  used  journals  should  also,  at 
some  time,  be  listed,  but  this  is  a  labor  that  should  be  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  compiling  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

The  present  list  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  those 
periodicals  appear  which  relate  solely  to  mathematics,  whether  they 
are  issued  in  the  form  of  journals  or  of  publications  of  scientific 
societies.  The  second  part  includes  those  periodicals  which  contain 
mathematical  articles  which  the  student  will  probably  wish  to  con- 
sult, but  which  are  not  wholly  concerned  with  such  articles. 

The  index  permits  the  student  to  refer  at  once  to  each  list  and  also 
to  find  with  ease  the  periodical  for  which  he  is  looking  under  any  one 
of  various  names  by  which  it  is  known,  or  xmder  the  place  of  its 
publication. 

The  selection  of  libraries  has  been  somewhat  arbitrary.  Those 
imiversities  known  to  have  large  collections  of  works  on  mathematics 
have,  of  course,  been  included.  Other  imiversities  which  are  under- 
taking graduate  work  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree  and  have  a 
considerable  number  of  sets  of  periodicals  have  also  been  included, 
but  with  the  evident  understanding  that  the  list  is  by  no  means 
complete  and  that  any  scientific  selection  would  be  very  difficult. 
Certain  city  Ubraries  have  naturally  found  place,  but  here  i^ain  it 
is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  those  which  might  properly  have 
place  and  those  which  might  not.  In  general,  the  piu*pose  has  not 
been  so  much  to  include  one  hbrary  and  not  another  as  to  include  a 
fair  number  of  prominent  libraries  geographically  located  at  points 

accessible  to  students. 
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6  MATHEMATICAL  PERIODICALS. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  list  may  render  more  convenient  such  loans  as 
the  rules  of  various  libraries  may  permit,  may  give  to  students  easy 
access  to  important  periodicals  that  they  may  need  to  consulti  and 
may  assist  all  libraries  intended  for  research  students  in  mathematics 
in  selecting  the  periodicals  that  such  students  need  most  frequently 
to  use. 

Students  are  advised  to  consult  the  list  of  periodicals  in  the  library 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  for  certain  current  journals 
not  frequently  used  and  not  found  in  enough  libraries  to  make  the 
inclusion  of  more  than  two  or  three  in  this  union  Ibt  of  any  par- 
ticular value. 

In  general,  the  names  of  places  are  given  with  the  local  spellings 
and  also  with  the  spellings  adopted  in  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

LIBRARIES  REPORTING. 

[The  oatoh  word  referring  to  eaofa  library  is  given  in  italics.] 

Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve  Univenity,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Addbert, 

American  Mathematical  Society,  501  West  116th  St.,  New  York  City.    Am.  Math,  Soc. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  104  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,Pa.  Am.  PhU.  8oe. 

Boston  Athenaeum,  Boston,  Mass.    Boston  Athen. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Brooklyn  Pub, 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.    Brown, 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Br}^!  Mawr,  Pa.    Bryn  Mawr, 

Biu'eau  of  Standards,  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.    Bureau  Standards. 

California,  University  of,  B^keley,  Cal.    Calif, 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Case, 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.    Catholic, 

Chicago,  The  University  of,  Chicago,  111.    Chicago. 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.    Clark, 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.    Coast  OeodeHc. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City.    Columbia. 

Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C.    Congress. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Cornell. 

Crerar.    The  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  111.    Crerar. 

Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Dudley. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Harvard, 

Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.    Haverford. 

Idaho,  University  of,  Moscow,  Idaho.    Idaho, 

Illinois,  University  of,  Urbana,  111.    lU, 

Indiana,  University  of,  Bloomington,  Ind.    Indiana, 

Iowa,  University  of,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.    Iowa. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.    Johns  Hopkins. 

Kansas,  University  of,  Lawrence,  Kan.    Kansas, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Mass,  Tech, 

Michigan,  University  of,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Mich. 

Minnesota,  University  of,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Minn, 

Missouri,  University  of,  Columbia,  Mo.    Mo, 

Naval  Academy,  United  States,  Annapolis,  Md.    Naval  Ac, 

Nebraska,  University  of,  Lincoln,  Neb.    Neb, 
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New  York  Public  Library,  New  York  City.    N.  F.  Pub. 

NcMTthwestem  Univeraity,  Evanflton,  111.    Norihweatem. 

PenDsylvaiiia,  IJDivenity  of,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Pa, 

Philadelphia  Free  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    PhUa.  Pub. 

Princeton  UniverBity,  Princeton,  N.  J.    Princeton. 

Purdue  University,  Lafoyette,  Ind.    Purdue. 

Rochester,  University  of,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Rochester. 

Throop  College,  Pasadena,  Cal.     Throop. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal.    Stanford. 

Ssrracuse  Univ«!sity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Syracuse. 

Texas,  University  of,  Austin,  Texas.     Texas. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.     Vassar. 

Virginia,  University  of.  University,  Va.     Virginia. 

Washington,  University  of,  Seattle,  Wash.     Wash. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Wash.  (St.  Louis). 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.     Wesleyan. 

WiscoDBtn,  University  of,  Madison,  Wis.     Wis. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.    (Includes  library  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School 

and  that  of  the  Mathematics  Seminar.)     Yale 
Yerkos  Observatory,  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.     Yerkes. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIBRARIES. 

[The  catchword  lefening  to  the  library  is  given  in  Italics.] 

Albany,  N.Y.    Dudley. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    Mich. 

Annapolis,  Md.    Naval  Ac. 

Austin,  Texas.     Texas. 

Baltimore,  Md.    Johns  Hopkins. 

Berkeley,  Cal.    Caltf. 

Bloomington,  Ind.    Indiana. 

Boston,  Mass.    Boston  Athen.    (See  also  Cambridge.) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Brooklyn  Puh. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.    Bryn  Mawr. 

California. .  See  Berkeley,  Pasadena,  Stanford  University.* 

Cambridge,  Mass.    Harvard^  Mass.  Tech. 

Champaign,  111.    See  Urbana. 

Chicago,  111.    Chicago,  Crerar. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.    Adelhert,  Case. 

Columbia,  Mo.    Mo. 

Connecticut.    See  Middletown,  New  Haven. 

District  of  Columbia.    See  Washington,  D.  C. 

Evanston,  111.    Northwestern. 

Geneva  Lake,  Wis.     Yerkes. 

Haverford,  Pa.    Haverford. 

Idaho.    See  Moscow. 

Illinois.    See  Chicago,  Evanston,  Urbana. 

Indiana.    See  Bloomington,  Lafoyette. 

Iowa.    See  Iowa  City. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.    Iouhi. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Cornell. 

Kansas.    See  Lawrence. 
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Lafayette,  Ind.    Purdue, 

Lawrence,  Kbxl.    Kanm. 

Lincoln,  Neb.    Neb. 

Madieon,  Wis.     TTii. 

Maryland.    See  Annapolis,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts.    See  Boston,  Cambridge,  Worcester. 

Michigan.    See  Ann  Arbor. 

Middletown,  Conn.     WeeUyan. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.     Minn. 

Minnesota.    See  Minneapolis. 

Missouri.    See  Columbia,  St.  Louis. 

Moscow,  Idaho.    Idaho. 

Nebraska.    See  Lincoln. 

New  Haven,  Conn.     Yale.    (Includes  Sheffield  Sd.  Sch.  and  the  Math.  Seminar.) 

New  Jersey.    See  Princeton. 

New  York  City.    Am.  Math.  Soc.,  Columbia,  N.  Y.  Pub. 

New  York  (State).    See  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Ithaca,  New  York  City,  Pougbkeeprie, 

Rochester,  Syracuse. 
Ohio.    See  Cleveland. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.    See  Stanford  University. 
Pasadena,  Cal.     Throop. 

Pennsylvania.    See  Bryn  Mawr,  Haverford,  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  Pa.,  Phila.  Pub. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     Vasaar. 
Princeton,  N.  J.    Princeton. 
Providence,  R.  I.    Brown. 
Rhode  Island.    See  Providence. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    Rochester. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.     Wash.  {St.  Louis.) 
Seattle,  Wash.     Wash. 
Stanfoid  University,  Cal.    Stanford. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Syracuse. 
Texas.    See  Austin. 
University,  Va.     Virginia. 
Urbana,  lU.    HI. 
Virginia.    See  University.* 

Washington,  D.  C.    Bureau  Standards,  Catholic,  Coast  Geodetic,  Congreu. 
Washington  (State).    See  Seattle. 
Wisconsin.    See  Geneva  Lake,  Madison. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Clark. 


L  MATHEMATICAL  PERIODICALS. 

(For  a  oomplete  list  with  cross  references,  see  the  Indez.) 

Acta  Mathematica. 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics. 

American  Mathematical  Monthly. 

Analyst. 

Annali  di  Matematica  Pura  ed  Applicata. 

Annals  of  Mathematics. 

Archive  de  Matemdticas. 

Bibliotheca  Mathematica. 

BoUettino  di  Bibliografia  e  Storia  delle  Scienze  Matematiche.    (Loria.) 


MATHEMATICAL  PEBIODICALS. 

Bollettino  di  Matematica.    (Conti.) 

Bulletin  dee  Sciences  Math^matiquee.    (Darboux.) 

Calcutta  Mathematical  Society.    Bulletin. 

Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal. 

Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal. 

GreUe'a  Journal  f  dr  die  Reine  und  Angewandte  Mathematik. 

Deutsche  Mathematiker-Vereinigung.    Jahresbericht. 

Jahresbericht,  Eigftnzungsbftnde. 

Edinburgh  Mathematical  Society.    Proceedings. 

L' Education  Math6matique. 

L'Enseignement  Math6matique. 

Formulaire  de  Math^matique. 

Crazeta  Matematica. 

Gentleman's  Diary  or  Mathematical  Repository. 

Gentleman's  Mathematical  Companion. 

Gezgonne's  Annales  de  Math^matiques  Pures  et  Appliqu6es. 

Giomale  di  Matematiche.    (Battaglini.) 

Gdttingen.    Mathematischer  Verein.    Berichte. 

Hamburg.    Mathematische  Gesellschaft.    Biitteilungen. 

Indian  Mathematical  Society.    Journal. 

L'lnterm^iaire  des  Math^maticiens. 

Jahrbuch  Qber  die  Fortschritte  der  Mathematik. 

Journal  de  Math^matiques  E16mentaires.    (Vuibert.) 

Kharkov  Mathematical  Society.  -  Communications. 

Ladies'  Diary. 

Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary. 

liouville's  Journal  de  Math^matiques  Pures  et  Appliquto. 

London  Mathematical  Society.    Fh)ceeding8. 

Madras.    See  Indian  Mathematical  Society. 

Madrid.    Sodedad  Matemiitica  Espafiola.    Revista. 

Magyar  Tudominyos  Akademia.    Ertekez^k  a  Mathematikai  Osstaly  KOreb(il. 

Le  Matematiche  Pure  ed  Applicate. 

Mathematical  Grazette. 

Mathematical  Magazine. 

Mathematical  Miscellany. 

Mathematical  Monthly.    (Runkle.) 

Mathematical  Questions  and  Solutions  from  the  "Educational  Times." 

Mathematical  Repository.    (Dodscm,  Leyboum.) 

Mathematiceskij  Zistok. 

The  Mathematician. 

The  Mathematics  Teacher. 

Mathematische  Annalen. 

Mathesis. 

Messenger  of  Mathematics. 

Moscow  Mathematical  Society.    Transactions.    (Matematischeski  Sbomik.) 

New  York.    American  Mathematical  Society.    Bulletin. 

Transactions. 

New  York  Mathematical  Society.    Bulletin. 
Nieuw  Archief  voor  Wiskunde. 
Nouvelle  Correspondance  Math^matique. 
Nouvelles  Annales  de  Mathdmatiques. 
N3rt  Tidsskrift  for  Mathematik. 
Palermo.    Circolo  Matematico.    Rendiconti. 
Rendiconti,  Supplemento. 
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Fkris.    Sod^t^  Math^madque  de  France.    Bulletm. 

Comptes  Rendus  dea  Stances. 

Periodico  di  Matematica. 

Supplemento. 

Philadelphia.    UniveiBity  of  Pennsylyania.    Publications:  Mathematics. 

II  Pitagora. 

£1  Progreso  Matematico. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics. 

Repertorium  der  literarischen  Arbeiten  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Reinen  und  Ange- 

wandten  Mathematik. 
Revista  Trimestral  di  Matem&ticas. 
Revue  de  Math^matiques.    (Rivista  di  Matematica.) 
Revue  de  Math^matiques  Sp^ciales. 
Revue  Semestrielle  des  Publications  Mathtoiatiques. 
Sphinx-CEdipe. 

Tdhoku  Mathematical  Journal. 
Wiadomosci  Matematyczne. 
Wiskundige  Opgaven  met  de  Oploesingen. 
Wiskimdig  Tijdschrift. 

Acta  Mathbmatica.    Stockholm, 


Vols.  1  (1882-«3)— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  40— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Brown.    Vols.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
CaUf.    Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Vols.  1-26. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  I — 
Congress.    Vols.  1-7,  26,  37— 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
Haverford.    Vols.  1 — 
lU.    Vols.1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Iowa.    Vols.  1 —  * 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 


Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 

Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  1^— 

Mich.    Vols.  1— 

Minn.    Vols.  1 — 

Mo.    Vols.1— 

Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1 — 

Neb.    Vols.1— 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.1— 

Northwestern.    Vols.  1-32,  37- 

Pa.    Vols.1— 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1— 

Syracuse.    Vols.  1 — 

Texas.    Vols.  1— 

Vassar.    Vols.  1-27. 

Wash.    Vols.  1-33,  3&- 

Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  1— 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.  1— 


Ambbigan  Joubnal  of  Mathematics.    Baltimore, 


Adelbert.    Vols.  3— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Boston  Athen.    Vol.  2. 
Brown.    Vols.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
CaUf.    Vols.  1— 
CathoUc.    Vols.  12-24,  32— 


Vols.  1  (1878)— 


Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.1— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  1- 
Colimibia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1^17, 19— 
Dudley.    Vols.  36— 
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Harvud.    Vols.  1— 
Haverford.    Vols.  1 — 
lU.    Voto.l— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 
Iowa.    Vole.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Kansas.    Vols.  1 
Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  2— 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.  7— 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1— 
Neb.    Vols.  1— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 
N<MrthweBtem.    Vols.  1 — 


Pa.    Vols.  1— 

Phila.  Pub.    Vols.  18,  20— 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Purdue.    Vols.  1 — 

Rochester.    Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1— 

Syracuse.    Vols.  1 — 

Texas.    Vols.  1— 

Vassar.    Vols.  1 — 

Virginia.    Vols.  1 — 

Wash.    Vols.  1— 

Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  1- 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.  I— 

Yerkee.    Vols.  17— 


Amsbioan  Mathbmatioal  Monthly.    Chicago, 


Vols.  1  (1894>— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  20— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1— 
Brown.    Vols.  23— 
Calif.    Vols.  1-10,  In- 
case.   Vols.  20- 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1,  3,  8— 
Cornell.    Vols.  6 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1,  7 — 
Haverford.    Vols.  24— 
lU.    Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Iowa.    Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  20 — 
Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 
Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  20— 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 


Minn.    Vols.  20— 

Mo.    Vols.  20— 

Neb.    Vols.  10- 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols. 

Northwestern.    Vols.  20 — 

Pa.    Vols.  1— 

Phila.  Pub.    Vol,  9. 

Princeton.    Vols.  8 — 

Purdue.    Yds.  1-8, 11— 

Rochester.    Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  16— 

Texas.    Vols.  6-11,  21— 

Vassar.    Vols.  21— 

Virginia.    Vols.  17 — 

Wash.    Vols.  8— 

Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  20— 

Weeleyan.    Vols.  16— 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.  11, 10- 


Analtbt.    De9  Moinei, 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-10. 
Brown.    Vols.  1-10. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-10. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-10. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-10. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-10. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-10. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-10. 
ni.    Vols.  1-10. 
Indiana.    Vols.  1-10. 
Iowa.    Vols.  1-4,  7-10. 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-10. 


Vols.  1-10  (1874-1883). 

Mich.    Vols.  1-10. 
Minn.    Vols.  1-10. 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-10. 
Neb.    Vols.  1-10. 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1-10. 
Pa.    Vols.  1-10. 
Princeton.    Vols.  1-10. 
Purdue.    Vols.  1-10. 
Vassar.    Vols.  6-7. 
Wis.    Vols.  1-10. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-10. 
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Annau  di  Matematioa  Pu&a  bd  Appuoata.    Milano  (Milan)  and  Roma  (Rome). 
Bet.  1,  Volfl.  1-7  (1868-1866);  8er.  2,  VoIb.  1-26  (1867-1897);  Ser.  3,  Vol.  1  (1898)- 


Adelbert.    Ser.  3,  Vole.  26— 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  3,  9; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Brown.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  21—. 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Calif.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Clark.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  17-26;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  2(K23; 

Ser.  3,  Vol.  1. 
Cornell.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Creiar.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Hanrard.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
m.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-23,  26;  Ser.  3, 

Vols.  1— 


Indiana.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  17 — 

Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

1— 
Kansas.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Mo.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  2-23;    Ser. 

3,  Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  6— 
Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Ser.  3,  Vols.  16— 
Wis.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


Annals  of  Mathsmatios.    PrineeUm, 
Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-12  (1884-1899);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (189^1900)— 


Adelbert.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vol.  1, 3— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Brown.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  6-12;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Ser.    1,    Vols.    9-12;  Ser.    2, 

Vols.  1-2. 
Chicago.    Ser.l;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Clark.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Columbia.    Ser.l;  Ser. 2, Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Creiar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1, 3— 
Hanrard.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  2— 
Haverford.    Ser.l;  Ser. 2, Vols.  1 — 
Idaho.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  16— 
m.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.l;  Ser. 2, Vols.  1 — 
Iowa.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-6,  9-12;  Ser.  2, 

Vols.  1— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  9 — 


Kansas.    Ser.l;  Ser. 2, Vols.  1 — 

Mass.   Tech.  Ser.  1,  Vein.  1-4,  6-12;  Ser. 

2,  Vols.  1— 
Mich.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Naval  Ac.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Neb.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Pa.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Purdue.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Rochester.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Throop.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  12— 
Vassar.    Ser.     1,    Vols.    9-12;  Ser.     2, 

Vols.  1— 
Viigroia.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Ser.  2,  Vols.  11— 
Wis,    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-4,  6—12;  Ser.   2, 

Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


Aitomyo  de  MatemAticas.     Valencia  and  Madrid. 

Vols.  1-2  (1896-1897). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-2. 


1  Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-2. 
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BxBUOTHBOA  Mathkmatica.    Leipzig  and  Stockholm, 
Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-3  (1884:-1886);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-13  (1887-1899);  Ser  3,  Vols.  1  (1900)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  3;  Ser.  2; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Brown.    Ser.  3,  Vole.  12— 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  3;  Ser.  2;  Ser. 

3,  Vols.  1— 
Calif.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Clark.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  1;  Ser.  2;  Ser.  3, 

Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
ni.    Ser.  2;  Ser.  3,  Vojs.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  10 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1 — 


Kansas.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Mass.  Tech.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Mich.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  1-2;  Sw.  3,  Vols.  1— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  4-13;  Ser.  3, 

Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  2-13; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Texas.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  6-13;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

1-4. 
Vassar.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  l-A. 
Wash.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


BOLLBTTINO    DI    BiBLIOORAFIA    E    StoRIA    DBLLB    ScIBNZS    MaTBMATICHB.      TOftnO 

( Turin),    (Loria.j 
Vols.  1  (1898)— 

Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1— 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1-6,  8 — 


lU.    Vols.  12— 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols. 
Wis.    Vols.  18— 


BoLLBTTiNo  DI  Matbmatica.    Roma  {Rome),    (Conti.) 

Vols.  1  (1902)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-11,  13— 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-8. 


N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 


BULLBTIN  DBS  SciBNCBS  MATHiMATIQUBS.      PortS.      (DarboUX.) 

Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-11  (1870-1876);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1877)— Ser.  1  and  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-2,  called 

Bulletin  des  Sciences  Math^matiques  et  Astronomiques. 


Adelbert.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  40— 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols. 

1-2,  27— 
Brown.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Calif.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-6,  8-11;  Ser.  2, 

Vols.  1-22,  24-26. 
Chicago.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols. — 
Clark.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Ber.  1,  Vols.  1-9;  Ser.  2,  Vols. 

1-37,3^— 
Cornell.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


Haverford.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
111.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1- 
Kansas.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  33— 
Mo.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Naval  Ac.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-29. 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-21,  23— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Wash.  (St.  Louis.)  Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1- 
Wis.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
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Calouita  Mathsmatical  Socistt. 
BuUetin.    Vols.  1  (1909-1913)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 

Oambridob  and  Dublin 

Vols.  1-9  (184^1854),  (also  caUed  Vols 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-9. 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1-9. 
Calif.    Vols.  1-9. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-9. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-9. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-9. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-9. 
Harvard.    Vols.  2-9. 
111.    Vols.  1-9. 
Indiana.    Vols.  1-9. 
Mich.    Vols.  1-9. 
Minn,    Vols.  1-9. 


m.    Vole.  1— 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 


Mathbmatigal  Journal.    Ckxmbndge. 

.  5-13  of  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal). 

Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-9. 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1-9. 

Pa.    Vols.  1-9. 

Princeton.    Vols.  1-9. 

Stanford.    Vols.  1-9. 

Vassar.    Vols.  1-9. 

Virginia.    Vols.  1-9. 

Wash.    Vols.  1-9. 

Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  1-0. 

Wis.    Vols.  1-9. 

Yale.    Vols.  1-9. 


Calif.    Vols.  1-4. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-4. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-4. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-4. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-4. 
m.    Vols.  1-4. 
Indiana.    Vols.  1-4. 


Cambbidqe  Mathbmatigal  Journal.    London, 
Vols.  1-4  (1837-1845). 

Minn.    Vols.  1-4. 


Naval  Ac.    Vole.  1-4. 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1-4. 
Stanford.    Vols.  1-4. 
Virginia.    Vols.  2-4. 
Wis.    Vols.  1-4. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-4. 


Crelle's  Journal  fOr  die  Heine  und  Anoewandte  Mathematik.     BerUn. 

Vols.  1  (1826)— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  1-126,  128-129, 132-133. 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-13,  20— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-5. 

Brown.    Vols.  1 — 

Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 

Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  1,  3,  5-26,  29, 

31-34,  36-43, 45-47, 49-51, 53-61, 63-74, 

76-87,  89-107. 
Calif.    Vole.  1— 
Catholic.    Vols.  54— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
Haverford.    Vols.  1-2,  6,  24— 
lU.    Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Iowa.    Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 


Kansas.    Vols.  49 — 

Mass.  Tech.    Vole.  58-69, 98-111, 113-114, 

llfr- 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Missouri.    Vols.  56 — 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1 — 
Neb.    Vols.  1— 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Vols.  1 — 
Pa.    Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vole.  1— 
Syracuse.    Vols.  1 — 
Vassar.    Vols.  1-141. 
Wash.    Vols.  1— 
Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  1— 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 
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Dbutschb  Mathbmatikbb-Vbrbiniouno.    Leipzig. 
JahroBbericht.    VoIb.  1  (1890-1891)— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  11-22,  24— 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Brown.    Vols.  11 — 

Bryn  Mawr.    Vole.  1 — 

Calif.    Volfl.l— 

Chicago.    Vols.  19— 

Clark.    Volfl.l— 

Columbia.    Vols.  1-9, 11-20,  22— 

CongresB.    Vols.  1-7,  9-18. 

Cornell.    Vols.  1-9, 11— 

Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 

Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 

Haverford.    Volfl.  1 — 

lU.    Vols.  1— 

Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 

Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 


Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  3, 15— 

Mich.    Vols.  1— 

Minn.    Vols.  1 — 

Mo.    Vols.  1— 

Neb.    Vols.  1— 

N.Y.Pub.    Vols.l— 

Northwestern.    Vols.  15— 

Pa.    Vols.  1— 

Princeton.    Vols. — 

Rochester.    Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1— 

Texas.    Vols.  1— 

Wash.    Vols.  1— 

Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  1-17,  20— 

Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 

Wis.    Vols.l— 

Yale.    Vols.l— 


Dbutschb  Mathbmatikbr-Verbiniouno.    Leipzig. 
Jahreebericht,  Erg&nzungsb&nde.    Vols.  1  (1906) — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  2, 4  (part  1) . 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.l— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1-2,  &- 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  5— 
Cornell.    Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
Haverford.    Vols.  1 — 
lU.    Vols.  1— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1,  5. 
Vols. 


Mich.    Vols.  1,2, 
Minn.    Vols.  1-2,  5— 
Mo.    Vols.  4— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vol.3. 
Northwestern.    Vols.  1-3, 
Pa.    Vols.l— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1-2. 
Stanford.    Vols.  1-2. 
Wash.    Vols.  1-2. 
Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vols.l 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 


Edinburgh  Mathematical  Societt. 
Proceedings.    Vols.  1  (1883)—    (Vol.  1  was  printed  in  1894,  Vol.  2  in  1884.) 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1, 11 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  15 — 
Calif.    Vols.l— 
Chicago.    Vols.  13— 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Vols.  1-28,  30— 
Crerar.    Vols.  Ifr— 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
Idaho.    Vols.3&— 
lU.    Vols.  1— 


Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 

Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 

Minn.    Vols.  1 — 

N.Y.Pub.    Vols.l— 

Pa.    Vols.  1,  3-6,  8,  9, 11-18,  20— 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1-6,  8— 

Texas.    Vols.  1-31. 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 


45008^—18- 
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L'Education  Math^matiqub.    Paris, 
Vols.  1-16  (1898-1914). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  5-16. 
Brown.    Vols.  1-16. 
Chicago.    Volfl.  4-9. 


Harvard.    Vole.  1-4. 
111.    Vols.  1-16. 
Indiana.    Vols.  13-16. 


L'Ensxionbmbnt  MathAmatiqub.    Parii  and  Geneva, 


Vols.  1  (1899)— 


Adelbert.    Vola.  18— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Brown.    Vols.  1 — 
Case.    Vols.  18— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1-6,  8 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
lU.    Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Iowa.    Vols.  16 — 
Johns  Hopkins,  Vols.  6 — 
Kansas.    Vols.  1— 


Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  11— 

Mich.    Vols.  1— 

Minn.    Vols.  1 — . 

Mo.    Vols,  a— 

Neb.    Vols.  1— 

Princeton.    Vols.  2 — 

Purdue.    Vols.  5 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1— 

Syracuse.    Vols.  1 — 

Texas.    Vols.  1— 

Wash.    Vols,  a— 

Wash.  (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  16— 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.  1— 


FoRMULAiRB  DB  Math^matique.     ToHno  (Turin). 
Vols.  1-5  (1895-1908).    (Vol.  5  is  called  Formulario  Mathematico.) 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-5. 
Brown.    Vols.  1-3. 
Catholic.    Vols.  2-3. 
Coliunbia.    Vols.  1-5. 
Congress.    Vols.  1,  3. 
Cornell.    Vol.  1. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-5. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-5. 


lU.    Vols.  1-5. 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-4. 

Mich.    Vols.  1-5. 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  2-5. 

Princeton.    Vols.  1-5. 

Wis.    Vols.  1-5. 

Yale.    Vols.  1-5. 


Gazeta  Matematica.    Bucharest. 
Vols.  1  (1895-1896)— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-18,  20— 

Gentleman's  Diary  or  Mathematical  Repositort.    London. 

Vols.  1-100  (1741-1840).    Vols.  1-60,  1741-1800  reprinted  in  3  volumes,  Davis's 
edition,  1814.    Succeeded  by  Lady's  and  Crentleman's  Diary. 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  75-78. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-12. 
Brown.    Vols.  85-86. 
Columbia.     Vols.    8,    95.     Vols.    1-60, 

Davis's  edition. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-9,  11-49,  55,  58,  61- 

64,    66-67,    69-70,    72-78,    80,    84-87, 

97-100. 


Harvard.    Vols.  4-5,  19-28,  50-51,  63, 

55-59,  94-100. 
Yale.  Vols.  26, 28-37, 54-100.  Vols.  1-53, 

Davis's  edition. 
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Gbntlbman'8  Mathematioal  Companion.    London. 
Vols.  1-5,  Noe.  1-30  (1798-1827). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Noe.  1-30. 
Cornell.    Noe.  1-30. 
Harvard.    No6. 13-28. 
Haverford.    Noe.  1-6, 14-19. 


lU.  Nob.  1-30. 
Pa.  Nob.  1-30. 
Yale.    Noe.  1-29. 


GsBQONNB'S   Ann  ales   dm     MATHibMATIQUES  PURES  ET    APPUQUiES. 

Paris. 


Nimea  and 


Vols.  1-22  (1810-1832). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vok.  1-22. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-22. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-22. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-22. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-21. 


111.    Vols.  1-22. 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-21. 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1-21. 
Yale.    Vole.  1-22. 


GiOBNALB  Di  Matematiche.    NapoU  (Naples).    (Battaglini.) 


Vols.  1  (1863)— 


Adelbert,  Vols.  63— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-3. 
Boston  Athen.    Vols.  1-9. 
Brown.    Vols.  52 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  33— 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Vols.  3a-38. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1-38. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
HI.    Vols.l— 


Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Vols.l— 
Mo.    Vols.  1— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.l— 
Syracuse.    Vols.  1 — 
Texas.    Vols.  1-46,  48— 
Wash.  (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  48— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 


G^ttingen.    Mathematischer  Verein. 
Berichte.    Vols.  1  (1870)— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  65-79. 

Hamburg.    Mathematische  Gesellschapt.    Leipzig 
Mitteilungen.    Vols.  1  (1881-1889)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  2 — 
Chicago,    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.^- 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vol.  4. 
Crerar.    Vols.  2— 
Harvard.    Vols. 


ni.  Vols.  1— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-2. 
Kansas.    Vol.  3,  5— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1-2. 
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Indian  Mathematical  Societt.    MadroM, 

Journal.    Vol.  1  (1909)—;  Vols.  1-2  are  called  Journal  iA  the  Indian  Mathematkal 

Club. 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Brown.    Vole.  1 — 


Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 


L'iNTERMiDIAIRB  DE8  MATHilCATICIBNS.     Pojii, 


Vols.  1  (1894)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Brown.    Vols.  24— 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Vols.  1-7. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congreas.    Vols.  1-7,  9-12,  14— 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
HI.    Vols.  1— 


Indiana.    Vols.  18 — 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-12,  14-17, 1»- 

Kansas.    Vols.  5-6,  9 — 

Mich.    Vols.  1-5. 

Neb.    Vols.  1— 

N.Y.Pub.    Vols.l— 

Ncurthwestem.    Vols.  13 — 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Purdue.    Vols.  15 — 

Stanford.    Vols.l— 

Vaasar.    Vols.  1-10. 


Jahrbuch  Ober  DIB  FoRTSCHiuTTE  DER  Mathbmatik.    Berlin, 
Vols.  1  (Jahrgang  1869,  published  1871)— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Brown.    Vols.  38— 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
CathoUc.    Vols.  24-29,  38— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Columbia.  Vols.  1 — 
CongresB.    Vols.  1-33,  35— 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
Haverford.    Vols.  1 — 
m.    Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 
Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  27— 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 


Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.  1— 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-13, 15— 
Neb.    Vols.  1— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Vols.  1 — 
Pa.    Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Purdue.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  1— 
Syracuse.    Vols.  1 — 
Texas.    Vols.  20-27. 
Vassar.    Vols.  1 — 
Virginia.    Vols.  3*— 
Wash.    Vols.  31— 
Weeleyan.    Vols.  1 — 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.l— 


Journal  db  Math^matiqueo  El^bntaires.    Ports.    (Vuibert) 


Vols.  1  (1877)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  8-21. 
Calif.    Vols.  5-12. 
Chicago.    Vols.  3-6, 19-26. 
Crerar.    Vols.  21— 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
111.    Vols.  22— 


Mich.    Vols.  1-26. 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  21-25. 
Princeton.    Vols.  36-37. 
Stanford.    Vols.  10-13. 
Texas.    Vols.  1— 
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Kharkov  Mathbmaticax  Society. 
CommtmicatiQns.    Ser.  1, 1879-1887;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1889)— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1~  I  Harvard.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  6— 

Ladies'  Diary.    London. 

Vols.  1-137  (1704-1840).    1704-1773  reprinted  in  1775.    Succeeded  by  Lady's  and 

Gentleman's  Diary. 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  113-132, 134-137. 
Amer.    Phil.    Soc.    Vols.    3-12,    14-22, 

25-33,35-49. 
Boston  Athen.    Vols.  34,  37-46. 
Brown.    Vols.  122-124, 126. 


Congress.  Vols.  3,  6,  8-9,  12,  15-86,  92, 
95,  98-101,  103-104,  106-107,  109-115, 
117, 121-124,  134-137. 

Harvard.    Vols.  12^-130, 132-137. 

Yale.    Vols.  5-47,  53-137. 


Lady's  and  Qentlbxan's  Diary. 


Vols.  138-167  (1841-1871).    Successor  to  liadies'  Diary  and  Gentleman's  Diary; 

volumes  numbered  in  continuation  of  Ladies'  Diary. 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  144, 147-151. 
Brown.    Vols.  138-142, 146-149. 
OongreBB.    Vols.  138-147. 


Harvard.    Vols.  138, 140-154, 156-166. 
Yale.    Vols.  138-167. 


Liouvillb's  Journal  de  MAiHiuATiQUEs  Purbs  bt  Apflxqui^bs.    Paris. 

Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-20  (1836-1855);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-19  (1856-1874);  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-10  (1875- 
1884);  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1-10  (188&-1894);  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-10  (1895-1904);  Ser.  6,  Vols. 
1-10  (190^-1914);  Ser.  7,  Vote.  1  (1915)— 


Adelbert    Ser.  7,  Vols  1— 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  3,  Vol.  6;  Ser.  5, 

Vols.  1-6,  8-10;  Ser.  6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Boston  Athen.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  7. 
Brown.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Bureau  Standards.    Ser.  6,  Vols.  2-6. 
Calif.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-6. 
Chicago.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Claric.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Ser.  1-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols. 

1-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  7-8. 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.   1,   Vols.   1-19;  Ser.   5, 

Vols.  8-10;  Ser.  6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Cornell.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Haverford.    Ser.   1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.   1-8; 

Ser.  3-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
ID.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Iowa.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vds.  1— 
Jdhns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols. 

1— 
Kansas.    Ser.  2,  Vols.   1-12;  Ser.  3-6; 

Sot.  7,  Vols.  1— 


Mass.  Tech.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  4-6;  Ser.  4' 

Vol.  10;  Ser.  5-6;  Ser.  7.  Vols.  1— 
Mich.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1,  5-20;  Ser.  2-6;  Ser. 

7,  Vols.  1— 
Naval  Ac.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-6. 
Neb.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  4-10;  Ser.  6;  Ser.  7, 

Vols.  1— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols,  1 — 
Pa.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Rochester.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  12-17;  Ser.  5, 

Vols.  5-10;  Ser.  6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Syracuse.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1 — 
Texas.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Vassar.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Virginia.    Ser.  1. 
Wash.    Ser,  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Wash.  (St.  Louis.)     Ser.  6,  Vols.  6-10; 

Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Wesleyan.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
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London  Mathematioal  Sooiett. 
Proceedings.    Ser.  1,  VoIb.  1-35  (1865-1903);  Ser.  2,  Vela.  1  (1908-1904)— 


Adelbert.    Ser.  2,  VoIb.  15— 

Amer.  Math.  Sec.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols. 

1— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1,  Vole.  28-35; 

Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Brown.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  17-35;  Ser.  2, 

Vols.  1— 
Calif.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Columbia.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Cornell.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Haverford.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  10-11;  Ser.  2, 

Vols.  1— 
Idaho.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  16— 
111.    Sot.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1—' 


Indiana.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Iowa.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 

Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1- 

Kansas.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Mass.  Tech.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  24. 

Mich.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Minn.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 

Mo.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Neb.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1;  Sot.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Northwestern.    Sot.  2,  Vols.  4 — 

Pa.    Sot.  1;  Sot.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Princeton.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Vaasar.    Sot.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-6,  8 — 

Wesleyan.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 

Wis.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Ser.  1;  Sot.  2,  Vols.  1— 


Madrid.    Sooibdad  MatbmXtica  EspaI^ola. 
Revista.    Vols.  1  (1911)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-2, 
Brown.    Vols.  5 — 


111.    Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 


Maqtar  TudohAntos  Akadbmia.  BvdapesL  Ertekez^ek  a  Mathematikai  Osztaly 
Kdrebdl.  (Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Memoirs  on  Mathematicsd  Subjects.) 
Vols.  1  (1867)— 


AmOT.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-10. 


I  Congress.    Vols.  1-9, 11-12. 


Lb  Matem atichb  Purb  ed  Appuoatb.    Cittdi  di  Castello, 


Vols.  1-2  (1901-1903). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-2. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-2. 


Harvard.    Vol.  2. 
Kansas.    Vols.  1-2. 


Mathematical  Gazette.    London. 
Nos.  1-6  (1894-1895);  Vols.  1  (1896-1900)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Nos.  1-6,  Vols.  1 — 

Brown.    Vols.  9 — 

Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 

Clark.    Vols.  1— 

Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 

Crerar.    Nos.  1-6,  Vols.  1— 

Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 

111.    Nos.  1-6,  Vols.  1— 

Indiana.    Vob.  1 — 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  3,  5-6. 
Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  1 — 
Minn.    Nos.  1-6,  Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.  6— 
Princeton.    Vols.  7 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  1— 
Texas.    Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
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Mathematical  Maoazinb.     Wcukington  {Begun  at  Erie,  Pa.). 
Vols.  1-2  (1882-1910).     (Vol.  2,  No.  12  has  2  parts,  issued  in  1904  and  1910.) 


Amer.  Math.  6oc.    Vol.  2,  Nos.  1-12, 

parti. 
Brown.    Vol.  1 

Chicago.    Vol.  2,  No.  12,  part  2. 
Coast  Geodetic.    Vol.  1 ;  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1-10. 
Columbia.    Vol.  1;  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1-12, 

parti. 
Congress.    Vol.  1;  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1-11. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-2. 
Crerar.    Vol.  1;  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1-8. 


Harvard.    Vol.  1;  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1-11. 

lU.    Vols.  1-2.      ^ 

Indiana.    Vol.  1. 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vol.1. 

Pa.    Vol.1. 

Rochester.    Vol.  1;  Vol.  2,  Nos.  1-12, 

parti. 
Wis.    Vol.  1,  Nos.  1-10. 
Yale.    Vol.  1,  Nos.  1-11. 


Brown.  Vols.  1-2. 
Columbia.  Vol.  1. 
Harvard.    Vol.  1. 


Mathematical  Miscellany.    New  York, 
Vols.  1-2  (1836-1839). 


N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1-2. 
Pa.    Vols.  1-2. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-2. 


Mathematical  Monthly.    Cambridge,  Mass.    (Runkle.) 


Vols.  1-^  (186^1861). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-3. 
Boston  Athen.    Vol.  3. 
Brooklyn  Pub.    Vols.  1-3. 
Brown.    Vols.  1-3. 
Calif.    Vols.  1-3. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-3. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-3. 
Ccmiell.    Vols.  1-3. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-3. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-3. 
Haverford.    Vols.  1-3. 
111.    Vols.  1-2. 
Indiana.    Vols.  1-3. 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-3. 


Mich.    Vols.  1-3. 
Minn.    Vols.  1-3. 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-3. 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1-3. 
Northwestern.    Vols.  1-3. 
Pa.    Vols.  1-3. 
Phila.  Pub.    Vols.  1-3. 
Princeton.    Vols.  1-3. 
Purdue.    Vols.  1-3. 
Syracuse.    Vols.  1-3. 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1-3. 
Wis.    Vols.  1-3. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-3. 


Mathematical  Questions  and  Solutions  fbom  the  ''Educational  Times." 

London. 

Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-75  (1863-1901);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-29  (1902-1916);  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1  (1916)— 


Brown.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Calif.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3.  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-11,  28-32,3&- 

38,  61,  64,  66-76;  Ser.  2;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

1— 
Cornell.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


111.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.   1,   Vols.  40-75;  Ser.  2; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Biinn.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Mo.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-60. 
Naval  Ac.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  28-39. 
Wash.    Ser.  1. 
Yale.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-67,  71,  74. 
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Mathematical  Repositobt.    London. 

[Set.  1]  (Dodflon),  Vola.  1-3  (1747-1755);  [Ser.  2]  (Leyboum),  Volfl.  1-3  (17»5-1804); 
[Ser.  3]  (Leyboum,  "New  Series"),  Vols.  1-6  (1806-1835). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-5. 
Cornell.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-6. 
Harvard.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-6. 


N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-4. 
Yale.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  1  (2d  edition),  2-3; 
Ser.  2,  Vol.  1  (2d  edition),  2-3;  Ser.  3. 


Mathbmaticesku  Zistok.    Reval. 
Vols.  1  (1915)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1- 


Columbia.    Vols.  1-3. 
Congress.    Vols.  2-3. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-3. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-3. 


The  Mathematician.    London. 

Vols.  1-3  (1843-1850). 

Harvard.    Vols.  1-3. 
Mich.    Vols.  1-3. 
Wis.    Vols.  1-3. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-3. 


The  Mathematics  Teacher.    Syracuse ,  N.  Y. 
Vols.  1  (190^1909)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1— 
Brown.    Vols.  1 — 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-6. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols. 
111.    Vols.  1— 


Iowa.    Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1- 
Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 
Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Vob.  1 — 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Rochester.    Vols. — 
Texas.    Vob.  1— 


Mathematische  Annalbn.    Leipzig. 

Vol.  1  (1869)— 


Adelbert.    Vob.  1— 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vob.    14-15,   41-43, 

45— 
Brown.    Vob.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vob.  1— 
Catholic.    Vols.  40,  44,  46— 
Chicago.    Vob.  1 — 
Clark.    Vob.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vob.  9-53,  57 — 
Cornell.    Vob.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vob.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vob.  1 — 
Haverford.    Vob.  1-37.  40— 
111.    Vob.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Iowa.    Vob.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Kansas.    Vob.  1 — 
Mass.  Tech.    Vob.  1— 


Mich.    Vob.  1— 
Minn.    Vob.  1 — 
Mo.    Vob.  1— 
Neb.    Vob.  1— 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vob.  1— 
Northwestern.    Vob.  1— 
Pa.    Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Purdue.    Vols.  1 — 
Rochester.    Vob.  52 — 
Stanford.    Vob.  1— 
Syracuse.    Vob.  1 — 
Texas.    Vob.  1— 
Vassar.    Vob.  1 — 
Virginia.    Vob.  52 — 
Wash.    Vob.  1— 
Wash.  (St.  Loub.)    Vob.  1- 
Wesleyan.    Vob.  1 — 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vob.  1— 
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Mathesis.    Gand  (Ghent). 

Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-10  (1881-1890);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-10  (1891-1900);  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-10  (1901- 

1910);  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1  (1911)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vole. 

1— 
Brown.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  5-10;  Ser.  2,  Vol.  1. 
Calif.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vob.  1— 
Catholic.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  5-10. 
Chicago.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.    1,    Vols.    8-10;  Ser.    2, 

Vols.  1-7. 
Cornell.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  7-10;  Ser.  3;    Ser. 

4,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 


111.    Ser.  2-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.   Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols. 

1— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  7-10;  Ser.  3; 

Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  4,  Vols.  1 — 
Rochester.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  10. 
Syracuse.     Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1 — 
Texas.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  10;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  2-9; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-3. 
Wash.    Ser.  4,  Vols.  4— 
Wis.     Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 


Mesbenobr  of  Mathematics.    London. 
Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-5  (1861-1871);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1871)- 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols. 

1,  3-9,  24— 
Brown.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  46— 
Brynl^Iawr.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  15— 
Calif.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  24-31. 
Chicago.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Clark.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Haverford.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  3-6,  8-11. 
111.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-23. 


Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Kansas.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Naval.  Ac.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-13. 
Neb.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2  ,Vols.  1— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  36 — 
Pa.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Syracuse.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-4,  9-10, 13-« 
Vassar.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  25— 
Virginia.    Ser.  2,  Vob.  29—   * 
Wash.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-39,  42— 
Wis.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


Mosoow  Mathematical  Societt. 
Transactions.    (Matematischeski  Sbomik.)    Vols.  1  (1866)— 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1—  |  Mich.    Vols.  1-28. 

New  Yobk.    Ambrigax  Mathematical  Society. 
Bulletin.    Vols.  1  (1894-1895)— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  1— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Brooklyn  Pub.    Vols.  4-6, 10— 
Brown.    Vols.  9 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1  — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Case.    Vols.  1 — 

46008^—18 4 


Catholic.    Vols.  1-8. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  3 — 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vob.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
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Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
Haverford.    Vola.  1-7. 
Idaho.    Volii.  22— 
111.    Vols.1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Iowa.    Volfl.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 
Mass.  Tech.    Vols,  l— 
Mich.    Vols.1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.1— 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1 — 
Neb.    Vols.  1— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.1— 


Northwestern.    Vols.  1 — 
Pa.    Vols.1— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Purdue.    Vols.  1 — 
Rochester.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanfcnd.    Vols.  1— 
Texas.    Vols.  14— 
Throop.    Vols.  16— 
Vassar.    Vols.  1 — 
Wash.    Vols.  1-19,  21— 
Wash.    (8t    Louis.)    Vols. 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.1— 
Yerkes.    Vols.  1 — 


1-17. 


Nbw  York.    Ambrioan  Mathematical  Society. 
Transactions.    Vols.  1  (1900)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vob.  1 — 
Brown.    Vols.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vds.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
Haverford.    Vols.  1 — 
HI.    Vols.1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Iowa.    Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vob.  1 — 
Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 
Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  1— 


Mich.    Vols.1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.1— 
Naval  Ac.    Vds.  1— 
Neb.    Vols.1— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vds.  1— 
Northwestern.    Vols.  1 — 
Pa.    Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Purdue.    Vds.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.1— 
Vassar.    Vols.  1 — 
Virginia.    Vds.  4 — 
Wash.    Vols.  1— 
Wash.    (8t.  Louis.)    Vols.  1- 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 
Wis.    Vols.1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 
Yerkes.    Vols.  1-6. 


Nbw  Yobk  Mathematical  Sooibtt. 
Bulletin.    Vols.  1-3  (1891-1894). 


Adelbert.    Vols.  1-3. 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-3. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-3. 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1-3. 
Calif.    Vols.  1-3. 
Case.    Vols.  1-2. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-3. 
Clark.    Vols.  1-3. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-3. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-3. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-3. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-3. 
Harvard.    Vols.  X-3, 


Haverford.    Vols.  1-3. 
lU.    Vols.  1-3. 
Indiana.    Vols.  1-3. 
Iowa.    Vols.  1-3. 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-3. 
Kansas.    Vols.  1-3. 
Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  1-^. 
Mich.    Vols.  1-3. 
Minn.    Vols.  1-3. 
Mo.    Vols.  1-3. 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-3. 
Neb.    Vob.  1-3. 
N.Y.Pub.    Vob.  1-3. 
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NorthweBteni.    Vols.  1-3. 
Pa.    Vols.  1-3. 
Princeton.    Vola.  1-3. 
Purdue.    Vole.  1-3. 
Rochester.    Vols.  1-3. 
Stanfc^.    Vols.  1-3. 


•Texas.    Vols.  1-3. 

Vassar.    Vob.  1-2. 

Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  1-3. 

Wesleyan.    Vols.  1-3. 

Wis.    Vols.  1-3. 

Yale.    Vols.  1-3. 


NiBUw  Archibp  voor  Wiskundb.    Amsterdam. 
Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-20  (1875-1893);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1895)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.  Ser.l;  Ser.2,  Vols.  1 — 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  4— 

Chicago.    Ser.  1. 

Columbia.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 

Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Crerar.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  19. 

Harvard.    Ser.  2,  Vols. 


m.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
JohnsHopkins.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  12-20; 

Ser.  2,  Vols.  1,  3. 
Kansas.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  9 — 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vob.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  2,  Vols. 


NouYBLLB  CoRRESPON DANCE  Mathi^matique.    BruxelUs  (Bru8dels). 

Vols.  1-6  (1874-1880). 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-6.  I  Harvard.    Vols.  1-6. 

Congress.    Vds.  1,  3,  5-6.  I  Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  5-6. 

NouvELLES  Annalbs  de  Math^matiqubb.    Parts. 

Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-20  (1842-1861);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-20  (1862-1881);  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-19 

(1882-1900);  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1  (1901)— 


Adalbert.    Ser.  4,  Vols.  1 — 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols. 

1-18;  Ser.  4,  Vols,  a— 
Brooklyn  Pub.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vol.  1. 
Brown.    Ser.  4,  Vols.  11 — 
Calif.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
CathoUc.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  14-19. 
Chicago.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Clark.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Ser.  3,  Vol.  18. 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-17. 
Cornell.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
in.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.  4,  Vols.  9 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  2-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols. 

1-4,  6-12, 14— 

Ser.  4,  Vols.  2-11. 


Mass.     Tech.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-16, 18-20; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  18-19;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Mich.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Naval  Ac.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-2. 
N.Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Ser.  4,  Vols.  6 — 
Pa.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Rochester.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  11-19;  Ser.  4, 

Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Syracuse.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1— 
Texas.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  16-20;  Ser.  2,  Vob. 

1-10. 
Virginia.    Ser.  4,  Vob.  8— 
Wb.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vob.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  4,  Vob.  1— 


Ntt  TmssKBOT  FOB  Mathbmatik.    Kj^benhavn. 
Ser.  A  and  B,  Vob.  1  (1890)-^ 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vob.  11 — 
Columbia.    Vob.  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.  A,  Vob.  1-4,  7-8. 
lU.    Vob.  1— 
Indiana.    Vob.  22— 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vol.  1. 
Kansas.    Vob.  19 — 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vob.  1— 
Wb.    Vob.  1— 
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Palermo.    Circolo  Mateicatico. 
Rendiconti.    Vole.  1  (1884-1887)— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  1-36. 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Volfl.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Vols.  9-14. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1-26. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
111.    Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Kansas.    Vols.  1-27,  33-36,  39— 


Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  21-28,  30,  32-34,  37- 

Mich.    Vols.  1— 

Minn.    Vols.  1 — 

Mo.    Vo1b.1— 

Neb.    Vols.  1— 

N.Y.Pub.    Vols.l— 

Northwestern.    Vols.  1 — 

Pa.    Vols.  19— 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Purdue.    Vols.  28-36. 

Stanford.    Vols.  1-27.  29— 

Texas.    Vols.  1— 

Wash.    Vols.l— 

Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.l— 


Palermo.    Circolo  Matematico. 
Rendiconti,  Supplemento.    Vols.  1  (1906) — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.l— 
Clark.    Vols.  1-6. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-6,  7— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  2 — 
111.    Vol8.1— 


Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Vols.  6-7. 
Mo.    Vols.  6 — 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.l— 
Northwestern.    Vols. 
Stanford.    Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 


Paris.    Soci^t£  MathAmatique  de  France. 
Bulletin.    Vols.  1  (1872-1873)— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  43— 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 

Calif.    Vols.  1— 

Catholic.    Vols.  1-33. 

Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 

Clark.    Vols.  1— 

Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 

Congress.    Vols.  1 — 

Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 

Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 

Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 

m.    Vols.  1— 

Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-34,  37— 


Kansas.    Vols.  1-30,  33— 

Mich.    Vols.  1— 

Minn.    Vols.  1 — 

Mo.    Vols.  38— 

Neb.    Vols.  1— 

N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1— 

Northwestern.    Vols.  34 — 

Pa.    Vols.  1— 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1— 

Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  38— 

Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.  1— 
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Pabis.    Boor&Ti  Math^matiqub  db  Franob. 
Gomptes  Rendus  dee  Stances.    1912 — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1912— 
CJalif.    1912— 
Columbia.    1912— 
Congress.    1912— 
Crerar.    1912— 
Harvard.    1912. 
lU.    1912— 


Eansas.    1912— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    1912. 
Princeton.    1913. 
Stanford.    1912— 
Wesleyan.    1912— 
Wis.    1912— 
Yale.    1912— 


Pbriodico  di  Matbmatica.    Livomo  (Leghorn). 

Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-13  (1886-1898);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-5  (189»-1903);  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1  (190a- 

1904)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1,  Vols,  fr-13; 

Ser.  2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Brown.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  14— 
Congress.    Ser.  1,   Vols.    12-13;  Ser.    2; 

Ser.  3,  Vole.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.    2,    VoIb.    2-5;  Ser.    3, 

Vols.  1— 


111.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Kansas.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  6 — 
Mich.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  11— 
Princeton.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  9 — 
Texas.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  8— 
Wis.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


Pbriodico  di  Matematioa.    Livomo  (Leghorn). 
Vols.  1  (1897-1898)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  2-15, 17— 
Brown.    Vols.  19— 
Congress.    Vols.  2-14, 19— 
Harvard.    Vols.  3— 


111.    Vols.  2— 

Kansas.    Vols.  6-11, 13, 15-17,  20— 

Mich.    Vol.17. 


Philadblphia.    Univbrsitt  of  Pbnnstlyania. 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-3. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-2. 
Brown.    Vols.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Volfl.  2-4,  7— 
Calif.    Volfl.l— 
Columbia.    VoIb.  1-3. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-3. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-2. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    VoIb.  1-3. 


Publications:  Mathematics.    VoIb.  1  (1897) — 

111.    Vol.3. 

Johns  HopkinB.    Vols.  1-3. 
Mich.    Vols.  1-3. 
Neb.    Vols.  1-3. 
N.Y.Pub.    VolB.1-3. 
Pa.    Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Vols.  1-3. 
Wis.    Vols.  1-3. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-3. 


Il  Pitaoora.    Palermo. 
Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-21  (1895-1915);  Ser.  2,  Vob.  1  (1917)— 


Amer.    Math.    Soc.    Ser.    1;  Ser.    2, 
VoIb.  1— 


Johns   Hopkins.    Ser.    1,    VoIb.    14-21; 

Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
N.Y.Pub.    Ser.  1,  VoIb.  2,  5-7. 


El  Proqrbbo  Matbmahoo.    SaragoBaa. 
Ser.  1,  VoIb.  1-5  (1891-1895);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-2  (1899-1900). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1-2. 
Columbia.    Ser.  1. 
HI.    Ser.  1-2. 


Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1-2. 
Texas.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-4. 
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QUABTEBLT  JOURNAL  OP  PURB  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS.     London. 

Vols.  1  (1867)— 


Adelbert.    Volfl.  47— 

Amer.  Math.  See.    Vols.  1-44,  46— 

Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 

Calif.    Vols.  1— 

Catholic.    Vols.  27-33. 

Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 

Clark.    Vols.  1— 

Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 

Congress.    Vols.  1 — 

Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 

Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 

Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 

Haverfcurd.    Vols.  18-41. 

ni.    Vols.  1— 

Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 

Iowa.    Vols.  1 — 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 

Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 


Mich.    Vols.  1— 

Minn.    Vols.  1 — 

Mo.    Vols.  35— 

Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-40,  43— 

Neb.    Vols.  1— 

N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1— 

Northwestern.    Vols.  1 — 

Pa.    Vols.  1— 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1— 

Syracuse.    Vols.  1 — 

Vaasar.    Vols.  1-7,  27— 

Virginia.    Vols.  37— 

Wash.    Vols.  44— 

Wash.  (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  42— 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.  1— 


RePBRTORIUM    DER    LrTERARISCHEN    AUBBrTEN    AU8    DEM    GeBIBTB    DBR    RbINBM 

UND  Anoewandtbn  Mathbmatik.    Leipzig, 


Vols.  1-2  (1876-1879). 


Congress.    Vols.  1-2. 

Crerar.    Vols.  1-2. 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-2. 


N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1-2. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-2. 


RsviSTA  Trdcbstral  di  MatbmItioas.    SangoiM, 

Vols.  1-6  (1901-1906). 

Harvard.    Vols.  1-6. 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-6. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-6. 


Rbvttb  DE  MATHibMATiQUES.    (Rivista  di  Matematica.)    Torino  {Turin), 

Vols.  1-8  (1891-1906). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-8. 
Catholic.    Vols.  6-7. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-8. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-8. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-8. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-8. 
m.    Vols.  1-8. 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  6-8. 
Princeton.    Vols.  1-8. 
Stanford.    Vols.  1-8. 
Texas.    Vols.  1-8. 
Wis.    Vols.  1-^. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-fi. 


Revue  db  Math^matiques  SptoALES.    Ports. 
Vols.  (AnnM  1-24,  Tomes  1-12  (1890-1914). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-6, 9-11, 13-16. 
Brown.    Vols.  1-24. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-20. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-24. 


111.    Vols.  1-24. 

Indiana.    Vols.  20-23. 

N.  Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1-3,  5,  8-12, 18-18. 

Princeton.    Vols.  1-24. 
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RsTiTB  SsiCBSTBiBLLB  DE8  PuBUCATioNs  Math^matiques.    Atniterdom. 


Vols.  1  (1893)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Brown.    Vols.  1-8, 19— 

Calif.    Vo1b.1— 

CathoUc.    Volfl.  1-20. 

Clark.    Vols.  1-20. 

Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 

(kmgrem,    VoIb.  1 — 

Cornell.    Vole.  1— 

Crerar.    Volfl.  1 — 

Harvard.    Volfl.  1 — 

lU.    Volfl.  1— 

Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-12, 15 — 


KansBfl.    Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Volfl.  6 — 
Minn.    Volfl.  1 — 
Mo.    Volfl.  1— 
Neb.    Volfl.  18— 
N.Y.Pub.    Volfl.  1— 
Northwestern.    Volfl.  14 — 
Pa.    Volfl.  1-10. 
Stanford.    Volfl.  1— 
Texas.    Vols.  1— 
Wash.    Vols.  21— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 
Yerkes.    Vols.  7-13. 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 


Sfhinx-(Edipb.    Nancy, 
Vols.  1  (1906)— 

I  m.    Vols.  1— 


TdHOKU  Mathematical  Joubnal.    Sendai, 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Brown.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.  6— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
CongreflB.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  6— 
Crerar.    Vols.  6 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
m.    Vols.  1— 


Vols.  1  (1911-1912)— 

Indiana.    Vols.  6 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-2. 
Kansas.    Vols.  6 — 
Mass.  Tech.    Vols.  6— 
Mich.    Vols.  6— 
Mo.    Vols.  2— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  6— 
Wis.    Vols.  3— 


WiADOMOsci  Matsmattczne.    Wonaw. 
Vols.  1  (1897)— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1—  |  Harvard.    Vols.  7— 

WiBKUNDioB  Opoaven  MET  DB  Oplossinobn.    AmtUrdam. 

Ser.  1,  Vols.  \-A  (1865-1874);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1876-1881)—    (Ser.  1  has  the  tiUe  Wis- 

kunstige  Oi)gaven  met  hare  Ontbindingen.) 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  9— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  2— 
Crerar.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  11— 
Harvard.    Ser.  2,  Vols. 


m.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-10. 
E:ansas.    Ser.  2,  Vote.  10-11, 13— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-2. 
Pa.    Ser.2,VoL7— 
Yerkes.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  8-0. 


WiBKUNDio  TuDSOHBiFr.    Haarlem^  Rotterdam. 
Vols.  1  (1904-1906)— 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-^  7— 
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n.  PERIODICALS  PARTLY  MATHEBfATICAL. 

(For  a  complete  list  with  cross  nferenoes,  see  the  Index.) 

Archiv  der  Mathematik  und  Fhygik. 

Archiv  for  Bifathematik  og  Naturvidenskab. 

Berlin.    K5nigliche  Akademie  der  Wiasenschaften.    Abhandlungen. 

Monatsberichte. 

Sitzungsberichte. 

Bologna.    Beale  Accademia  delle  Scienze  deiristituto.    Memorie. 

Rendiconto  delle  Seesioni. 

Boncompagni*8  Bullettino  di  Bibliografia  e  di  Storia  delle  Scienze  Matematidie  e 

Fifiiche. 
Boston.    American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Memoirs. 

Proceedings. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Reports  of  Meetings. 
Bruxelles.    Acad^mie  Royale  de  Belgique.    Bulletins. 

M^moires. 

M^moires.    Classe  des  Sciences,  4to  and  8vo. 

M^moires  Couronn^  et  autres  M^moires,  8vo. 

M^moires  Couronn^  et  M^moires  des  Savants  Etrangers,  4to. 

Sod^t^  Scientifique.    Annales. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings. 

Transactions. 

dasopis  pro  Pdstovdnl  Mathematiky  a  Fisiky. 
Christiania.    Videnskabs-Selskabet.    Forhandlinger. 

Blathematisk-Naturvidenskabelig  Klasse.    Skrifter. 

Coimbra.    Academia  Polytechnica  do  Porto.    Annaes  Scientificos. 

Comptes  Rendus.    See  Paris. 

Dublin.    Royal  Dublin  Society.    Scientific  Proceedings. 

Scientific  Transactions. 

Royal  Irish  Academy.    Proceedings. 

Edinburgh.    Royal  Society.    Proceedings. 

Transactions. 

F^russac's  Bulletin   des   Sciences   Math^matiques,    Astronomiques,    Physiques  et 

Chimiques. 
GOttingen.    EOnigliche  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften.    Nachrichten,    Geschift- 

liche  Mitteilungen. 

Nachrichten,  Mathematisch-Phjrsikalische  Klasse. 

Irish  Academy.    See  Dublin. 

Jomal  de  Sciencias  Blathematicas  e  Astronomicas. 

Kasan.    Soci6t6  Ph}r8ico-MaUi^matique.    Bulletin. 

Kj0benhavn.    Kongelige    Danske    Videnskabemes    Selskab.    Oversigt    over  det 

Forhandlinger. 

Skrifter. 

Krakow.    Akademija  Umiejetnosci.    Bulletin  Internationale. 

Leipzig.    K5nigliche  Sftchsische  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften.    Mathematisdi- 

Physikalische  Classe,  Abhandlungen. 

Mathematisch-Physikalische  Classe,  Berichte. 

Li^.    Soci^t^  Royale  des  Sciences.    M^moires. 

London.    See  Royal  Society. 

Blathematische  und  Naturwissenschaftliche  Berichte  aus  Ungam. 

Milano.    Reale  Istituto  Lombardo  di  Scienze  e  Lettere.    Memorie. 

Bendiconti. 
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Monatshefte  ftlr  Mathemfttik  und  Fhysik. 

MQnchen.    Kdnigliche  Bayerische  Akademie  der  WisBenschaften.    Mathematische- 
Fhysikalische  Claase,  Abhandlimgen. 

Blathematisch-FhyBikalische  Classe,  Sitzungsberichte. 

Napoli.    Beale  Accademia  delle  Scienze  Fidche  e  Matematiche.    Atd. 

Rendiconti. 

Paris.    Acad^mie  dee  Sciences  de  rinstitut  de  France.    Comptes  Rendiis. 

M^moires. 

M^oiree  pi^sent^  par  Divers  Savants. 


Ecole  Normale  Sup^rieure.    Annales  Scientifiques. 
Ecole  Polytechnique.    Journal. 
Soci^t^  Philomathique.    Bulletin. 


Petrograd.    Acad^mie  des  Sciences  (Akademiya  Nauk).    Bulletin. 

Mtoioires. 

Phice  Matematyczno-Fizyczne. 

Prag.    Ceska  Akademie  Cfsafe  FrantiSka  Josela.    Bulletin  International,  Sciences 
Maih^matiques  et  Naturelles. 

Rospravy  (mathematical  memoirs  only). 

Ednigliche  Bdhmische  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  (Kralovsk^  (jeak6 


Spole^osti  Nduk).    Jahresberichte. 
Sitzungsberichte  (Vestnik). 


Revue  G^n^rale  des  Sciences. 
Rivista  di  Fisica,  Matematica  e  Scienze  Naturali. 
Roma.    Pontificia  Accademia  dei  Nuovi  Lincei.    Atti. 
Memorie. 


Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei.    Atti. 

Transimti.    Rendiconti. 

Memorie,  Classe  di  Scienze  Fisiche,  Matematiche  e  Naturali. 

Societit  Italiana  delle  Scienze.    Memorie  di  Matematica  e  di  Fisica. 


Royal  Society  of  London.    Philosophical  Transactions. 

Proceedings. 

Year  Book. 

Sendai.    See  Tdhoku  Imperial  University. 

Stockholm.    Kongliga  Svenska  Vetenskaps- Akademie.    Handlingar,  Bihang. 

Arldv  for  Matematik,  Astronomi  och  Fysik. 

Stuttgart.    Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaftlicher  Verein  in  WQrttemberg.    Mathe- 

matisch-Naturwissenschaftliche  MitteUungen. 
Tdhoku  Imperial  University.    Science  Reports,  Ser.  1. 
Torino.     Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze.    Classe  di  Scienze  Fisiche,  Matematiche  e 

Naturali,  Atti. 

Memorie. 

Toulouse.    Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  Bulletin. 
M^moires. 


Faculty  des  Sciences  de  TUniversit^.    Annales. 


Venezia.    Reale  Istituto  Veneto  di  Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti.    Memorie. 

Washington.    National  Academy  of  Sciences.    Proceedings. 

\^n.     Eaiserliche    Akademie    der    Wissenschaften.    Mathematisoh-NaturwisBen- 

Bchaf  tliche  Classe,  Sitzimgsberichte. 
Zeitschrift  fOr  Mathematik  und  Physik.    (Schldmilch.) 
Zeitschrif t  fdr  Mathematischen  imd  Naturwissenschaf tlichen  Unterricht. 
Ztlrich.    NaturfoiBchende  Gesellschaft.    Vierteljahrschrif t. 
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Abchiv  dbr  Mathbmatik  ukd  Physik.    Ltipn/g, 
Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-70  (1841-1884);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-17  (1884-1900);  8er.  3,  Vob.  1  (1901)- 


Amer.Math.Soc.    S^.2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Boston  Athen.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  55. 
Brown.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  23— 
Calif.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Ser.  2,   Vols.   14-17;  Ser.   3, 

Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-20. 
Clark.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Sw.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-3, 
Cornell.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
111.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


Jdms  Hopkins.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  59-70;  Ser. 

2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Kansas.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  17— 
Mich     Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Mo.     Ser.  2,  Vol.  17;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
N.Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-2;  Sot.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  10— 
Pa.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-4,  7— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-22. 

24— 
Purdue.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-20,  22-70;  Ser. 

2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Ser.  1-2;  Sot.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Sot.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


Archiv  for  Mathbmatik  oo  Natitryidbnskab.    CikrutianMi. 


Vols.  1  (1876)— 


AmOT.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  21— 
Chicago.    Vols.  21— 
Congress.    Vols.  21-32. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-3. 


Indiana.  Vols.  82— 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.l— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1-20. 
Stanford.    Vols.  20-25,  27- 
Yale.    Vols.  1-32. 


Berlin.    K5nioliche  Akadbmib  dbr  Wissbnsghaytbn. 

Abhandlungen.  Ser.  1,  Miscellanea  Berolinensia  (1710-1743);  Sot.  2,  Histoiie  .  .  . 
avec  lee  Mdmoires  (1745-1769);  Ser.  3,  Nouveaux  M^moires  .  .  .  avec  rHistoire 
(1770-1786);  Sot.  4,  M^moires  .  .  .  avec  I'Histoiie  (1780-1804);  Sot.  5,  Sammliing 
der  deutschen  Abhandlungen  (1788-1803);  Sot.  6,  Abhandlungen  (1804-1875),  B, 
Physik.,  math,  und  philoe.  Classe;  Ser.  7,  Abhandlungen  (1876-1907);  Sot.  8, 
Abhandlungen  (1908)—,  B,  Physik.-math.    Olasse. 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Math.  Abhand.  only: 

Ser.  7,  1892-1907;  Ser.  8,  1908— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1-4,  6-7;  Sot.  8, 

1908— 
CaUf.    Ser.  5-7;  Sot.  8, 1908— 
Chicago.    Ser.  2,   1745-1766,  1768-1769 

Sot.  3-7;  Ser.  8^  1908— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Math.   Abhand.   only 

Ser.  6,  1871-1875;  Ser.  7;  Ser.  8, 1908— 
Columbia.    Sot.    1;  Ser.    2,    1745-1746 

Sot.  3-4,  6-7;  Sot.  8,  1908— 
Congress.    Ser.  6,  1822-1855,  1857-1875 

Ser.  7;  Ser.  8,  1908— 
Cornell.    Sot.  3-5;  Ser.  6, 1820-1875;  Ser. 

7;  Ser.  8,  1908— 
Crerar.    Ser.  3-7;  Ser.  8, 1908— 
Dudley.    Math.  Abhand.  only:  Ser.  6, 

1804-1821,  1824-1848. 


Harvard.    Ser.  0-7;  Sot.  8, 1908— 
lU.    Sot.  3-7;  Sot.  8, 1908— 
J(4ms  Hopkins.    Ser.  8, 1908— 
Mich.    Sot.  5-7;  Ser.  8,  1908— 
Naval  Ac.    Ser.  2-5;  Ser.  6,  Math,  unn 

phys.  Abhand.  only. 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  6-7;  Sot.  8, 1908— 
Pa.    Ser.  7,  1904-1907;  Sot.  8, 1908— 
Princeton.    Sot.    6;  Sot.    7,    1876-1898, 

1901-1907;  Sot.  8,  1908— 
Stanford.    Sot.  6,  1855-1875;  Sot.  7;  Sot. 

8,1908— 
Wesleyan.    Sot.  8, 1911— 
Wis.    Ser.  7,  1893-1907;  Ser.  8,  1908— 
Yale.    Ser.  6-7;  Sot.  8,  1908— 
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BbBLIN.      KdNIOLICHB  AkADBMIB  DBR  WI88EN8CHAFTBN. 

MboatBberichte.    1856-1881.    (Succeeded  by  the  Sitzungsberichte.) 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1856-1881. 
Amer.  Phil.  80c.    1856-1881. 
BrynMawr.    1858-1860,1866-1881. 
Bureau  Standaida.    1880-1881 . 
GaHf.    1856-1881. 
Catholic.    1856-1881. 
Chicago.    1856-1881. 
Columbia.    1856-1881. 
CoDgresB.    1856-1881. 
ComeU.    1856-1881. 
Crerar.    1856-1881. 
Harvaid.    1856-1881. 


lU.    1856-1881. 
Johns  Hopkins.    1877-1881. 
Mich.    1856-1881. 
Minn.    1856-1881. 
Neb.    1856-1881. 
N.  Y.Pub.    1856-1881. 
Pa.    1856-1881. 
Princeton.    1856-1881. 
Stanfoid.    1856-1881. 
Wesleyan.    1856-1881. 
Wis.    1866-1881. 
Yale.    1856-1881. 


BSBUN.      K5NIOUCHB  AkADBMIB  DBB  Wi88BN8CHA9TBN. 


Sitzungsberichte.    1882— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1882— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    1882— 
Bryn  Mawr.    1882— 
Bureau  Standards.    1882— 
CaHf.    1882— 
CMhoHc.    1882— 
Chicago.    1882— 
Coast  Geodetic.    1882— 
Columbia.    1882— 
Congress.    1882— 
Cornell.    1882— 
Crerar.    1882— 
Dudley.    1910— 
Harvaid.    1882— 


lU.    1882— 

Johns  Hopkins.    1882— 

Mich.    1882— 

Minn.    1882— 

Mo.    1902— 

Neb.    1882— 

N.  Y.Pub.    1882— 

Pa.    1882— 

Princeton.    1882— 

Stanford.    1882— 

Wesleyan.    1882— 

Wis.    1882— 

Yale.    1882— 

Yerkes.    1882— 


BoiiOONA.    Rbaub  Aogadbioa  dbllb  Scebnzb  dbll'Ishtuto. 

Memorie.  Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-12  (1847-1861);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-10  (1861-1870);  Ser.  8,  Vols. 
1-10  (1871-1879);  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1-10  (1880-1889);  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-10  (1890-1904); 
Ser.  6,  Vols.  1-10  (1904-1913);  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1  (1913-1914)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  8-10; 

Ser.  6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-2. 
OaKf.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  6-10;  Ser.  3 ;  Ser.  4, 

Vols.  1-5. 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-4. 
Coogreas.    Ser.  1-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1,  3-10; 

Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Cornell.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-6;  Ser.  4, 

VoL  7;  Ser.  5-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 


Harvard.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  7-10;  Ser.  3;  Ser. 4. 

Vols.  1-3;  Ser.  5-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
111.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1-7. 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  3-10;  Ser.  6;  Ser.  7, 

Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vol.  10;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

1-6;  Ser.  4-6;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1— 


VsBsar  Coll«gr 

3T-3I ;  maj. 

TaiMt  Collep. 

66-69:  a«rT 

102;  phllD.'-. 

Vocational  e><' 

VooCloni,  aD< 

Wani«r,  Joser 

Welleslpr    Col 

atndleg  aod 

WelleaUy  Col, 

65-87,  60-: 

mathemstli  - 

ZooloKy>  conr- 
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Bologna.    Rbalb  Accadeioa  dkllb  Scisnss  dbll'Istituto. 

Rendiconto  delle  Sesaioni.    Ser.  1,  53  vols.  (182^1896);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1896-1897)- 
(The  subtitle  Classe  di  Scienze  Fisiche  begins  with  Ser.  2,  YoL  12.) 

Harvard.    Ser.  1 ,  1867-1876, 1878;  Ser.  2, 

.Vol.  1. 
Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1, 1885-1886;  Ser.  2, 

Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Ser.  1, 1889-1896;  Ser.  2,  1896—. 
Yale.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols. 

Calif.    Ser.  1, 182^1890;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  8— 

Chicago.    Ser.  1,  1867-1876,  1878-1879, 

1880-1881,  1882-1883. 
Columbia.    Ser.    1,    1895-1896;   Ser.   2, 

Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.  1,  1829-1856,  1857-1896; 

Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-14. 
Crerar.    Ser.    1,    182^1850,    1871-1883, 

1885-1887,  1891-1896;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-4, 

7— 


BONCOMPAONl'S  BULLBTTINO  DI  BiBUOORAFIA  B  DI  StOBIA  DBLLB  ScIENZB  MaTBHA- 

TiGHB  B  FisiOHB.    Roma  (Rome). 


Vols.  1-20  (1868-1887). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-20. 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1-20. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-20. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-20. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-20. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-20. 


111.    Vols.  1-20. 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-14. 

Mich.    Vols.  1-20. 

Wesleyan.    Vols.  1-20. 

Wis.    Vols.  1-20. 

Yale.    Vols.  1-20. 


Boston.    Ambrican  Agadbmt  of  Arts  and  Scibnces. 
Memoirs.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-4  (1780-1821);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1826-1833)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  12— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols. 

1— 
Brown.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vol.  7. 
Coast  Geodetic.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  3;  Ser.  2, 

Vols.  9,  12. 
Columbia.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols,  1 — 
lU.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Mich.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-3;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Minn.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-9. 

Mo.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  13— 

Naval  Ac.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-6,  U. 

N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Pa.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  1. 

Princeton.    Ser.   1,   Vols.   1-2;  Ser.   2, 

Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Syracuse.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  1. 
Wesleyan.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1^;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


Boston.    Ambrican  Acadbmt  of  Arts  and  Sciencbs. 
Proceedings.    Vols.  1  (1846-1848)—.    (Vols.  9-31  also  called  New  Series  Vols.  1-23.) 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  26-48,  50— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Brown.    Vols.  1 — 

Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  40 — 

Calif.    Vols.  1— 

Chicago.    Vols.  30— 


Clark,    Vols.  1— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  1,  27— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1— 
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Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 

111.    Volfl.l— 

Iowa.    Vols.  1-7,  39— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 

Mich.    Vols.  1— 

Minn.    Vols.  1 — 

Mo.    Vols.  37— 

Neb.    Vols.  1— 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 

Pa.    Vols.  2a- 


Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Rochester.    Vols.  26 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1-31, 34,  3fr-37, 39— 

Texas.    Vols.  27-42,  47— 

Vassar.    Vols.  1-14,  24-31,  34-36, 41. 

Virginia.    Vols.  51 — 

Wash.    Vol.21. 

Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.  1— 


Bbitish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    London, 

Reports  of  Meetings.    Vols.  1  (1831)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  29-31,  33,  35. 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Brooklyn  Pub.    Vols.  82— 

Brown.    Vols.  51-55,  67-78. 

Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 

Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  49 — 

Calif.    Vols.  1— 

Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 

Clark.    Vols.  1— 

Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  1-8, 10— 

Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 

Congress.    Vols.  1 — 

Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 

Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 

Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 

111.    Vols.  1— 

Iowa.    Vols.  1-8, 11— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-8, 10-80,  82— 

Mich.    Vols.  1— 


Minn.    Vols.  1-8, 11-54,  56— 

Mo.    Vols.  1— 

Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-82. 

Neb.    Vols.  1— 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 

Northwestern.    Vols.  1 — 

Pa.    Vols.  5,  27,  54,  61,  63— 

Phila.  Pub.    Vols.  51-78. 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Rochester.    Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1— 

Texas.    Vols.  1— 

Vassar.    Vols.  1 — 

Wash.    Vols.  59. 69. 

Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  1-25, 27- 

Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 

Wis.    Volsl— 

Yale.    Vols.  1— 


Bbuxellbs.    AcadAhib  Rotale  nE  Beloique. 

Bulletins.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-23  (1832-1856);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-50  (1857-1880);  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

1-36  (1881-1898);  [Ser.  4],  Classe  des  Sciences,  1899— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1902— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1-3;  1899— 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  1-3;  1899— 
Calif.    Ser.  1-3;  1899— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1-3;  1899— 
Clark.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  17-36;  1899— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-3;  1899— 
Congress.    Ser.  1-3;  1899-1907, 1909— 
Cornell.    Ser.  1-3;  1899— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1-3;  189^— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  3-23;  Ser.  2-3. 
111.    Ser.  1-3;  1899— 
Iowa.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  2^32,  34;  Ser.  3, 
Vols.  30-36;  189^- 


Johns  Hopkins.    1899 — 

Mich.    1899— 

Minn.    Ser.  1-3. 

Mo.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  38-41. 

Neb.    Ser.  1-3;  1899— 

N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-3;  1899— 

Pa.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  45-48;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

17-34. 
Princeton.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-21. 
Rochester.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  25-36;  1899— 
Wis.    1899— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-3;  1899— 
Yerkes.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  26-36;  1899— 
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BbUXSLLES.     AOADiMIB  ROTALB  DB  BbLQIQUB. 

M^moirea.    Ser.  1:  (a)  Vols.  1-5  (1777-1788);  (b)  Vols.  1-64  (1820^1904).    (Vol*.  1-19 

of  (b)  are  called  Nouveaux  M^moires.) ' 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  b,  Vole.  10,  17, 

19,  54. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  b. 
Columbia.    Ser.  a;    Ser.  b,  Vols.  1-49, 

51-54. 
Congrees.    Ser.  b,  Vols.  1-3,  6,  10-54. 
Cornell.    Ser.  b. 
Crerar.    Ser.  b,  Vols.  1-19. 


Harvard.    Ser.  a-b. 

Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  b,  Vol.  54. 

Mich.    Ser.  b.  Vols.  1-6,  8,  10-54. 

N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  a.  Vols.  1-4;  Ser.  b. 

Princeton.    Ser.  a,  Vols.  1-4;    Ser.  b, 

Vols.  1-47. 
Yale.    Ser.  b.  Vols.  1-5, 10-54. 
Yerkes.    Ser.  b.  Vol.  49. 


Bruzblles.    AcadAmib  Rotalb  db  Bbloiqub. 

M^moires,  Classe  des  Sciences.    (Ser.  2  of  the  M^moires.)    4to:  Vols.l  (1907>~; 

8vo:  Vols.  1  (1904-1906)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.   4to  and  8vo,  Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.   4to  and  8vo,  Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    4to  and  8vo,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    4to  and  8vo,  Vols.  1 — 
Columbia.    4to,  Vols.  2—;  8vo,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.   4to  and  8vo,  Vols.  1— 
Cornell.   4to  and  8vo,  Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    4to  and  8vo,  Vols.  1 — 


lU.   8vo,  Vob.1-2. 

Johns  Hopkins.     4to,    Vols.    1 — ;  Svo, 

Vols.»— 
Mich.    4to  and  8yo.  Vol.  1. 
N.  Y.  Pub.  4to  and  8vo,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.   4to  and  8vo,  Vols,  1 — 
Yale.   4to  and  8vo,  Vols.  1 — 


Bruxelles.    Acad^mie  Rotalb  db  Bbloiqub. 
M^oires  Couronn^  et  autres  M^moires.    8vo.    Vols.  1-66  (1840-1904). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.   Vols.  60-66. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-66. 
CaUf.    Vols.  1-66. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-66. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-66. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-3,  5-66. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-66. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-66. 


Harvard.    Vols.  1-66. 

111.    Vols.  1-66. 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  31-66. 

Mich.    Vols.  1-66. 

Neb.    Vol.43. 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1-66. 

Princeton.    Vols.  1-66. 

Yale.    Vols.  1-66. 


Bruxelles.    Acad^mib  Rotalb  de  Bbloiqub. 

M^moires  Couronn^s  et  M^moiree  des  Savants  Etrangers,  4to.    Vols.  1-62  (1817- 

1904). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  58-62. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-62. 
CaUf.    Vols.  59-62. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-5,  9-61. 
Clark.    Vols.  50-51. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-62. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-6, 1M2. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-62. 


Crerar.    Vols.  1-62. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-62. 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  44-62. 
Mich.    Vols.  1-62. 
Neb.    Vols.  50-51. 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  6-62. 
Princeton.    Vols.  1^5,  47-62. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-62. 
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Bruxblles.    SwjiifTit  Sountifique. 
Annales.    Vok.  1  (1875-1876)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  26— 
Calif.    Volfl.31— 
CathoUc.    Vols.  1-25. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-11. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-22,  24— 
CoDgresB.    Vols.  1 — 


Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
N.Y.Pub.   Vols.  28— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Yale.    Vols.  3-19,  32— 


Cambridob  Philosophical  Societt. 
Proceedings.    Vols.  1  (1843-1865)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  10 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  13 — 
Calif.    Vols.    1— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  4 — 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.  Vols.  1-16, 18— 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  11— 
Harvard.    Vols.  1. — 
lU.    Vol8.1.— 
Iowa.    Vols.  1 — 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1— 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.  1— 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1— 
Neb.    Vols.  11— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  3-14, 10— 
Vaasar.    Vols.  10— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1.— 
Yerkee.    Vols.  1— 


Cambridob  Philospohigal  Socdstt. 
Transactions.    Vols.  1  (181&-1822)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  17 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.l— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  13-19— 
Coliimbla.    Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Cierar.    Vols.  1 — 


Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
lU.    Vols.l— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Vols.l— 
Naval  Ac.    Voh.  1-12. 
Neb.    Vols.  22— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.l— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Wis.    Vols.  1, 17, 18,  20— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 


Casopis  pro  PftSTOviid  Mathbmatikt  a  Fisikt.    PTog  (Prague). 

Vols.  1  (1872)— 


Harvard.    Vol.39. 
Kansas.    Vols.  42— 
Princeton.    Vols.  40 — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols  21,  23-25,  27— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1— 
CoogieaB.    Vols.  1— 

Christiania.    Vidbnskabs-Sblskabbt. 

Forhandlinger.    1858— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1898-1899,1901— 
Amer.  Fhil.  Soc.    1898— 
OUif .    185&- 
Ohicago.    185a— 

0<Higi«eB.    1858-1887,    188^1890,    1895- 
1897,1900- 
1858- 


Harvard.    1858— 

lU.    1861-1862,  1865,  1886,  1893,  1907- 

Johns  Hopkins.    188^1891, 1905— 

Minn.    1858— 

N.Y.Pub.    1858— 

Wis.    1884-1887,1891— 

Yale.    1858— 
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Christiania.    Vidbnskabs-Selskabet. 
MathematiBk-Naturvidenskabelig  Klasse,  Skrifter.    1894 — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1898- 


Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    1897  (part  2)— 

Calif.    1894— 

Chicago.    1894-1896,1897— 

Columbia.    1903-1908. 

Congress.    1894 — 

Crerar.    1894— 


Harvaixl.    1894,1896,1903-1904. 

lU.    1906  (part  2H910, 1912— 

Johns  Hopkins,    1894 — 

Minn.    1894— 

N.  Y.  Pub.    1897-1906,    1907    (part  2), 

1908-1910. 
Yale.    1894— 


COIMBRA.      ACADEMIA  POLTTBCHNICA  DO   PORTO. 

Annaes  Scientificos.    Vols.  1  <1905-1906)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Brown.    Vols.  1 — 

lU.    Vols.  1— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols. 

Kansas.    Vols.  5 — 

Mich.  Vols.  1-8, 10^ 


Neb.    Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Vols.  7- 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1- 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 


Dublin.    Royal  Dublin  Society. 


Scientific  Proceedings.    New  Series, 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.) 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.  Vols.  1— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  1-10. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell    Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
111.    Vols.  1— 
Iowa.    Vols.  11-12. 


Vols.  1  (1877-1878)— {First  Series  was  Journal 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Vols.  11— 
Minn.    Vols.  2— 
Neb.    Vols.  11, 14— 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Vols.  11 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  9-10,  12— 
Texas.    Vols.  2— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 
Yerkes.    Vols.  9— 


Dublin.    Royal  Dublqt  Society. 


Scientific  Transactions.    New  Series, 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.) 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-9. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-9. 
Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  1-9. 
Calif.    Vols.  1-9. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-9. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-9. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-9. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-6,  a-9. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-9. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-9. 
111.    Vols.  1-9. 
Iowa.    Vol.  9. 


Vols.  1-9  (1877-1909).    (First  Series 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-9. 
Mich.    Vol.9. 
Minn.    Vols.  1-9. 
Neb.    Vol.9. 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1-9. 
Pa.    Vols.  1-7. 
Princeton.    Vol.  9. 
Stanford.    Vol.6. 
Texas.    Vols.  1-9. 
Wis.    Vols.l— 
Yale.    Vols.  1-9. 
Yerke^.    Vols.  7-9, 
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Dublin.    Kotal  Ibish  Acadbmt. 

Proceedings.  Vols.  1  (183d-1840)— (Vols.  11-16  caUed  Ser.  2  (Science,  Vols.  1-4, 
Polite  Literature,  Vols.  1-2).  Vols.  17-23  called  Ser.  3.  With  Vol.  24  (1901)  number- 
ing in  series  is  discontinued,  and  Section  A,  Mathematical,  Astronomical  and  Physical 
Science,  begins.) 


Amor.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  24-30,  32— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.l — 
Calif.    Vols.l?— 
CathoUc.    Vols.  1-10, 17-20. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Colombia.    Vols.  1-16. 
Congress.    Vols.  24 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Vols.  1^ 
Dudley.    Vols.  1-9. 


Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 

111.    Vols.  11-14. 

Iowa.    Vols.  25 — 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1^14, 17- 

Mich.    Vols.  27— 

Mo.    Vol.2. 

N.Y.Pub.    Vol8.1— 

Pa.    Vol.1. 

Wis.    Vols.  24-26,  2a— 

Yale.    Vols.l— 


Edinbuboh.    Rotal  Socibtt. 
Proceedings.    Vols.  1  (1832)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  3-4, 10-12, 15— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Calif.    Vols.  5— 

Chicago.    Vols.  18— 

Coast  Creodetic.    Vols.  3-4,  6— 

Columbia.    Vols.  3-22,  30— 

Congress.    Vols.  1 — 

Cornell.    Vols.  1— 

Crerar.    Vols.  5-8, 10, 12, 15— 

Harvard.    Vols.  2— 

lU.    Vols.  6— 

Iowa.    Vols.  20— 

JdtxDB  Hopkins.    Vols.  6 — 


Mich.    Vols.  31— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Neb.    Vols.  15— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Vols.  15-25. 
Princeton.    Vols.  32 — 
Rochester.    Vols.  23— 
Stanford.    Vols.  9— 
Texas.    Vols.  3-6,  8, 13-15, 
Wis.    Vols.  8— 
Yale.    Vols.l— 
Yerkes.    Vols.  23— 


EniNBUBGH.      ROT^L  SOCIBTT. 

Transactions.    Vols.  1  (1788>— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  37 — 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 

Calif.    Vols.l— 

Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 

Clark.    Vols.l— 

Coast  Geodetic.    Vols,  ft-15,  18,  21-25, 

27— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-20,  22-45,  47— 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 


111.    Vols.l— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  29 — 
Mich.    Vols.l— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Neb.    Vols.l— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.l— 
Pa.    Vols.l— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.l— 
Wis.    Vols.1-8,  30-37,  39-. 
Yale.    Vols.l— 
Yerkes.    Vols.  39— 
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F^RUSsAc's  Bulletin  des  Sciences  MATHibMATiQUES.    Paris, 
Astronomiques,  Physiques  et  Chimiques.    Vols.  1-16  (1824-1831). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-16. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-16. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-16. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-16. 
Dudley.    Vols.  1-14. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-16. 


Haverford.    Vols.  3-7,  9. 
111.    Vols.  1-16. 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  13-16. 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1-16. 
Princeton.    Vol.  4. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-16. 


G&TTiNOEN.    KQniolichb  Gesellschapt  der  Wissenschaftbn. 
Nachrichten,  Gesch&ftliche  Mitteilungen.    1894 — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1894— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    1894— 
Brown.    1912— 
Bryn  Mawr.    1894— 
Calif.    1894— 
Chicago.    1894— 
Clark.    1894— 
Columbia.    1894— 
Congress.    1894— 
Crerar.    1894— 
Harvard.    1894— 
111.    1897— 


Iowa.    1902-1909. 
Johns  Hopkins.    1894 — 
Mich.    1904— 
Mo.    1909— 
Neb.    1894— 
N.Y.Pub.    1894— 
Pa.    1895— 
Princeton.    1894— 
Stanford.    1894— 
Wesleyan.    1894— 
Wis.    1894— 
Yale.    1894— 


GomNOEN.    K5NIGLICHE  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften. 
Nachrichten,  Mathematisch-Physikalische  Klasse.    1894 — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1894— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    1894— 

Brown.    1912— 

Bureau  Standards.    1905 — 

CaUf.    1894— 

Chicago.    1894— 

Clark.    1894— 

Coast  Geodetic.    1895-1906. 

Columbia.    1894— 

Congress.    1894 — 

Cornell.    1894— 

Crerar.    1895— 

Harvard.    1894— 

111.    1894— 

Indiana.    1899— 


Iowa.    1902— 
Johns  Hopkins,  1894- 


Eansas.    1894-1907, 1910^ 
Mich.    1894— 
Minn.    1894— 
Mo.    189^ 
Neb.    189^ 


N.Y.Pub.    1894— 
Northwestern.    1910 — 
Pa.    1894-1897. 
Princeton.    1894— 
Stanford.    1894— 
Wesleyan.    189 
Wis.    1894— 
Yale.  .  1894— 


Jornal  de  Sciencias  Mathematicas  e  Astrgnomicas.    Coimbra, 


Vols.  1-15  (1877-1905). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  9-15. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-10,  12-15. 
Harvard.    Vols.  13-15. 
lU.    Vols.  1-15. 


Kansas.     Vols.  2-14. 

N.  Y.  Pub.    Vols.  4-11, 14-15. 

Yale.    Vol,  8. 
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Kasan.    Soci^tA  Phtsico-MathAmatique. 

Bulletm.  Ser.  2,  Vole.  1  (1891) —  (First  Series  was  Proceedings  of  the  Section  of 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists  of  the  University 
of  Kasan,  and  is  not  listed  here.) 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Calif.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  17— 
CoDgresB.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-17. 


Harvard.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  10— 
Pa.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  ^11, 13. 
Yale.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


EJ0BENHAVN.      KoNOBLIGB   DaNSKB  ViDBNSKABBRNES  SeLSKAB. 

Oversigt  over  det  Forhandlinger.    (1814-1816) — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1900— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    1842— 

Bureau  Standards.    1903— 

Calif.    1852— 

Chicago.    1842— 

Columbia.    1856-1863,1866-1904. 

Congress.    1814-1816,    1817-1823,    1824- 

1828,  1829-1831,  1832-1837,  1838— 
Crerar.    1845— 
Harvard.    1843— 


111.    1910. 

Iowa.    1888,  1898,  1900-1901,  1908-1909, 

1911, 1913— 
Johns  Hopkins.    1871-1903,  1905,  1909— 
Minn.    1857— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    1840— 
Pa.     1886-1887, 188^1895. 
Stanford.    1908— 
Wis.    1874— 
Yale.    1814-1911. 


Kr0BENHAVN.      KONOBLIGB   DaNSKB  ViDENSKABERNES  SeLSKAB. 

Skrifter.  Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-12  (1743-1779);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-5  (1781-1799);  Ser.  3,  Vols. 
l-«  (1800-1812);  Naturvidenskabelig  og  Mathematisk  Afdeling:  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1-12 
(1824-1846);  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-12  (1849-1880);  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1-12  (1880-1904);  Ser.  7, 
Vols.  1-12  (1906-1915);  Ser  8,  Vols.  1  (1915-1916)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.  Selected  math,  me- 
moirs, 1784 — 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  Ser.  3;  Ser.  5-7;  Ser. 
8,  Vols.  1— 

Calif.    Ser.  4-7;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1— 

Chicago.    Ser.  4-7;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1— 

Columbia.    Ser.  1. 

CongreflB.  Ser.  1;  Ser.  4-7;  Ser.  8,  Vols. 
1— 

Crerar.    Ser.  1-7;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1 — 


Harvard.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-4;  Ser.  4,  Vols. 

a-11;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-3,  5,  9-12;  Ser. 

6-7;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  6,  Vols.  S-12;  Ser. 

7,  Vols.  1-6,  9-12;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  4-6;  Ser.  7,  Vol.  1. 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1.  Vols.  1-10. 
Wis.    Ser.  7,  Vols.  1-6,  8-12;  Ser.  8,  Vols. 

1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1-6;  Ser  7, 

Vols.  1-10;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1— 


Krakow.    Akademua  Umiejetnosci. 

Bulletin  Internationale.    1889-1900;  Classe  dee  Sciences  Math^matiques  et  Natu- 
relies,  1901-1909;  Section  A,  Sciences  Math^matiquee,  1910— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1900— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    1889— 
Calif.    188^1904,1910— 
Columbia.    1901-1905,1907. 
Congress.    1889-1891, 1893— 
Cornell.    1901— 
Crerar.    1901— 


Harvard.    1889-1909. 
Johns  Hopkins.    1908 — 
Kansas.    1901-1908,1910— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    1910,  1912— 
Wis.    1893,  1894, 1898— 
Yale.    1889— 
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LlIPZIO.      EttNIOUCHB  SXCHSISCHB  GbSBLLBCHAFT  DIR  WlSSENSCHATTKH. 

Mathematiflch-PhyBikaliache  Classe,  Abhandltmgen.    Vols.  1  (1852) — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  12— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vote.  1-29,  31— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vol8.1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
CoDgreas.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 


lU.    Vols.l— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 

Mich.    Vols.l— 

Neb.    Vols.  1— . 

N.Y.Pub.    Vols.1— 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1— 

Weeleyan.    Vols.  32 

Wis.    Vols.  8,  7,  9-10, 1^13,  15-17,  M^ 

31,33— 
Yale.    Vols.  1-28. 


LbIPZIO.      KdNIOUCHE  SXCHSISCHB  GbSBLLSCHAVT  deb  WiSSBNBCHAFrBN. 

Mathematisch-PhysikaUsche  Classe,  Berichte.    Vols.   1  (1849) — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  26-64,  66— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  57 — 

Calif.    Vol8.1— 

Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 

Clark.    Vol8.1— 

Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 

Congress.    Vols.  1-53,  55— 

Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 

Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 

Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 

111.    Vols.  1— 

Indiana.    Vols.  63^ 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1- 
EansM.    Vols.  44-59,  61 
Mich.    Vols.1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.  54— 
Neb.    Vols.  1— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1-42, 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  1— 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 
Wis..    Vols.1— 
Yale.    Vols.1— 


LliOB.     SoCltoft  ROTALB  DBS  SciENCBS. 

M^moires.    Stf.  1,  Vols.  1-20  (1843-1866);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-20  (1866-1898);  Ser.  8, 

Vols.  1  (1899)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  19-20; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  3-20;  Ser. 

3,  Vols.  1— 
Calif.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  12-13,  15;  Ser.  3, 

Vols.  3— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-2,  4-7,  16. 
Clark.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


111.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  6-20;  Ser. 

3,  Vols.  1— 
Mich.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  8 — 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  8;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  7-8. 
Texas.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  18-20;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

1— 
Wis.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  4,  6-9,  11,  12,  14-20; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-16,  18-20;  Ser.  2; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
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Mathbmatisohb  und  Natubwissenschaftuche.    Bebiohte  AU8  TJnoabn. 

Leipzig  and  Berlin, 

Vols.  1  (1882-1883)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-29. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Bureaa  Standards.    VoIb.  21-24. 
Calif.    Vol8.1»— 
Chicago.    Vote.  1 — 
Columbia.    Vol.  7. 
Congress.    Vols.  1-26,  29. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1— 
lU.    Vo1b.1— 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  3-19. 
Mich.    Vols.  1-29. 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Vols.  13-27. 
Pa.    Vol.8. 
Stanford.    Vols.  2&<29. 
Texas.    Vols.  12-28. 
Wis.    Vols.  17— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 


MiLANO.    Rbale  IsrrruTO  Lombardo  di  Scienze  e  Lettere. 

Memorie.  Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-6  (1843-1866);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-3  (1859-1866);  Ser.  3,  Classe 
di  Scienze  Matematiche  e  Naturali,  Vols.  1  (1867)^  Also  numbered  continuously 
from  Vol.  1  (1843). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  10 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

1— 
Calif.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-^  4-6;  Ser.  2; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-3,  6. 
Clark.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.  1-2. 


Cornell.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 

Creiar.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  9— 

Harvard.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 

111.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  12— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  14 — 

N.Y.  Pub.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 

Wis.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  4-6;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-3; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


MiLANO.    Rbale  Istttuto  Lombardo  di  Scienzb  b  LErrERE. 

Rendiconti.    Ser.  1,  Classe  di  Scienze  Matematiche  e  Naturali,  Vols.  1-4  (1864- 
1867);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1868)—    (Ser.  2  is  not  divided  into  classes.) 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  33^ 
Calif.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-2,  6-32. 
Clark.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Creiar.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  34— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  3;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-2, 
17,  23,  25,  31,  46. 


111.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  42— 
Iowa.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  36— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
N.Y.  Pub.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  15-18. 
Wis.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


MoNATSHBFTB  Ft^R  Mathbmatik  UND  Physik.     Wien  (Vienna.) 

Vols.  1  (1890)  — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Vols.  6-8. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
COTnell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-9, 11— 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
ni.    Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  20— 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Mo.    Vols.  1— 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Vols.  14— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  1— 
Texas.    Vols.  1-23,  26— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 
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MthfCHBN.      K5KIOUCHE  BaTEBISCHB  AkADEMIB  DER  WI88EN8CHAJTEN. 

Mathematisch-PhyBikalische  Claase,  Abhandlungen.    VoIb.  1  (182^1830) — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vole.  14 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vole.  1-14 
Calif.    Volfl.l— 
Chicago.    Vole.  1 — 
Clark.    Vol.8. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 


lU.    Vols.  1— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Vols.1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.1— 
Pa.    Vols.  2,  6-6. 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  1— 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  26— 
Yale.    Vols.  1-9,  23— 


MthfCHEK.      K5NIGUCHE    BaTERISCHE    AkADBMIE    DER    WiSSENBCHAlTBK. 

Mathematisch-Physikalische  Classe,  Sitzungsberichte.    Vols.  1  (1871) — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  11 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.1— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-40,  43— 
Clark.    Vols.1— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  1 — 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
111.    Vols.  1— 
Iowa.    Vols.  40 — 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Vols.1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.  Si- 
Nebraska.    Vols.  35 — 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.1— 
Pa.    Vols.  1-26. 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Rochester.    Vols.  41 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  3— 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 
Wis.    Vols.  3,  &-12, 14— 
Yale.    Vols.1— 


Napoli.    Rbale  Accademia  delle  Scienzb  Fisiche  e  Matbmatiche. 
Atti.  Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-9  (1861-1882);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1888)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  8 — 

Columbia.    Ser.  1. 

Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-10, 12— 

Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 

Harvard.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 

111.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  14— 

Iowa.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  10— 


Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-9, 

13— 
Mich.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-6,  8 — 
N.Y.Pub.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  8— 
Yale.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


Napoli.    Reale  Accademia  delle  Scibnzb  Fisiche  e  Matemaitghe. 

Rendiconti.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-26  (1862-1886);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-8  (1887-1894);  Ser.  3, 

Vols.  1  (1895)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  2-8;  Ser.  3, 

Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-2,  4. 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
111.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  22— 
Iowa.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  7-13, 16— 


Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  VOI0. 

1-6,13— 
Kansas.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  14-16. 
Mich.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  3^,  10-13, 

16-17,  22— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  9— 
Rochester.    Ser.   2,    Vols.    5-8;   Ser.   3, 

Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1^ 
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PaBIS.      ACADifcMIE  DE8  SCIENCES  DE  L'InSTITUT  DE   FrANCB. 

Gomptes  Rendus.    Vols.  1  (1835>— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  1 — 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-65, 136— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Brown.    Vols.  1 — 

Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 

Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  80 — 

Calif.    Vols.l— 

Case.    Vols.  152— 

CathoUc.    Vols.  120— 

Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 

Clark.    Vols.  1— 

Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  1 — 

Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 

Congress.    Vols.  1 — 

Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 

Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 

Dudley.    Vols.  86— 

Harvard.    Vols.  1— 

Haverford.    Vols.  90—91, 124— 

Idaho.    Vols.  162— 

ni.    Vols.  1— 

Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 

Iowa.    124-149,151— 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  80 — 

Mich.    Vols.l— 

Minn.    Vols.  1 — 

Mo.    Vols.  1— 

Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1 — 

Neb.    Vols.  1— 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 

Northwestern.    Vols.  1 — 

Pa.    Vols.  1— 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Rochester.    Vols.  138— 

Stanford.    Vols.  1-141, 14a— 

Syracuse.    Vols.    1-75,   97-98,    101-103, 

106-109, 118, 146— 
Texas.    Vols.  1— 
Vassar.    Vols.  1 — 
Virginia.    Vols.  121— 
Wash.    Vols.  80— 
Wash.  (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  1— 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 
Yerkes.    Vols.  124— 


PABIS.      AcAD^KIE  DE8  SCIENCES  DE  L'lNSTmJT  DE  FRANCE. 

Mtooires.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-14  (1796-1815);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1816)— (Ser.  1  is  called 
M^oires  de  riustitut,  .    .    .    Sciences  Math^matiquee  et  Physiques.) 


Amer. Phil. Soc.    Ser.l;  Ser. 2, Vols.l — 

Calif.    Ser. 2, Vols.l. 

Chicago.    Ser.   1,  Vols.   1-7,  9-10,   14; 

Ser.  2,  Vols.  1,  3, 11-20,  39. 
Columbia,  Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-48. 
Cornell.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 


Dudley.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-5;  Ser.  2,  Vols, 

11-24. 
Harvard.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
111.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Mich.,  Ser.  1. 

N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  21,  42,  45-49. 
Yale.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-45. 


Paris.    Acad^mie  des  Sciences  de  l^Inshtut  de  France. 

Mtooires  pr^nt^  par  Divers  Savants.  Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-2  (1796-1810) ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 
(1814-1815,  printed  1827)—  (Ser.  1  called  M^moires  pr^sent^  k  P Institut  des  Scien- 
ces Lettres  et  Arts  par  Divers  Savants,  Sciences  Math^matiques  et  Physiques.) 


Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Columbia.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


111.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Mich.    Ser.l;  Ser. 2, Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  30-31. 
Princeton.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1- 
Wis.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  2. 
Yale.    Ser.l;  Ser, 2, Vols.  1-32. 
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Paris.    Ecolb  Normals  Sup^risure. 

Annales  Scientifiquee.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-7  (I864r-1870);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-12  (1872-1883); 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1  (1884)— 


Adelbert.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Brown.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  29— 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Calif.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
(yhicago.    Ser.  1-2 ;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Clark.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1- 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Cornell.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
111.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-8,  11-12; 
Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


Kansas.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-26, 32- 
Mich.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Mo.    Ser.  1-2 ;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  23— 
Pa.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Texas.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-10,  31— 
Wesleyan.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols,  1— 
Wis.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


Paris.    Ecolb  Polttechnique. 
Journal.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  (Cahiere)  1-64  (1794-1894);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  (Oahiers)  1  (1895)- 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1,   Vols.  1-18, 

20-64;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Bureau  Standards.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  13 — 
Calif.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.    1,    Vols.  1—9,    11-64; 

Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Cornell.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
111.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 


Johns  Hopkins.    Series  1,  Vols.  31,  45-64; 

Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Kansas.    Ser.l;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Ser.l;  Ser. 2, Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  16— 
Mo.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  13— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-7, 9— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Texas.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-5. 
Wash.  (St.  Louis.)    Ser.  2,  Vols.  14— 
Wesleyan.    Ser.  1. 
Wis.    Ser.l;  Ser. 2, Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-64;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


Paris.    Sociiri  Philomathiqub. 

BuUetin.  Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-3  (1789-1805);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-3  (1807-1813);  Ser.  3,  Vob. 
1-13  (1814-1826);  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1-2  (1832-1833);  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-28(1836-1863); 
Ser.  6,  Vols.  1-12  (1864-1876);  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1-12  (1876-1888);  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1-10 
(1888-1898);  Ser.  9,  Vols.  1-10  (1898-1908);  Ser.  10,  Vols.  1  (1909)—  (Ser.  2,  Ser. 3, 
Vols.  12-13,  and  Ser.  4  are  called  Nouveau  Bulletin,  and  Ser.  5  is  called  Extndtdes 
Proc^  Verbaux.) 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  9;   Ser.  10,  Vols. 

1— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vol.  1;  Ser.  4, 

Vol.  1. 
Calif.    Ser.  10,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  3,  Vol.  13;  Ser.  4-5;  Ser. 

8,  Vols.  7-8. 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-7;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1-8. 
Congress.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

10-12;    Ser.    4;    Ser.    5,  Vols.  13-26; 

Ser.  6,  Vols.  2-7;  Ser.  7,  Vols.  3-12; 

Ser.  8-9;  Ser.  10,  Vols.  2-4. 


Crerar.    Ser.  1-9;  Ser.  10,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-4;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  10-12; 

Ser.  7;  Vols.  1-3,  9. 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1-3;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  9-10; 

Ser.  9;  Ser.  10,  Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Ser.  9,  Vol.  9;  Ser.  10,  Vols.  2— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-3,  10-15, 

27-28;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1-2,  9,  11-12;  Ser. 

7,  Vols.  1-8;  Ser.  8;  Ser.  9,  Vols.  2-4. 
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PbTROORAD.      AcADAmIB  DBS  SCIBNCBS  (AKADBUnTA  NaUK). 

Bulletin  Sdentifiqiie.  Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-10  (1836-1842);  Ser.  2,  Claase  Fhyaico-Math^ 
matique,  Vols.  1-17  (1843-1869);  Ser.  3,  Vole.  1-32  (1860-1888);  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1-3 
(1890-1894);  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-25  (1894-1906);  Ser.  6.  Vols.  1  (1907)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1,  5-32; 

Ser.  4,  Vols.  1-2;    Ser.  5,  Vols.  3-25; 

8&.  6,  Vols.  1— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1-6;  Ser.  6,  Vols. 

1— 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  1-5;   Ser.  6,  Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Ser.  1-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  ^10;  Ser.  3. 
(Columbia.    Ser.  1-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1 — 
CongreaB.    Ser.  3-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1-3,  5. 
Cornell.    Ser.  3-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Ser.  1,  3-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 
lU.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  14-17,  25;  Ser.  6,  Vols. 


Iowa.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  14-16;  Ser.  6,  Vol.5. 

Mich.    Ser.  1-5;  Ser.  6,  Vob.  1— 

Minn.    Ser.  6,  Vols.  8— 

Mo.    Ser.  6,  Vols.  1 — 

Neb.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-3,  17-25;    Ser.  6, 

Vols.  1— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  3-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-30;  Ser.  4;  Ser.  5, 

Vols.  1-4,  6-25;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 
Rochester.    Ser.  4-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1 — 
Wis.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  10-25;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-5;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 
Yerkes.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  12-25;  Ser.  6,  Vols. 

1— 


PbTROORAD.      AcAD^IB  DBS  SCIBNCES  (AKADBinTA  NaUK). 

M^moirea.  Ser.  1,  Commentarii,  Vols.  1-14  (1726-1746);  Ser.  2,  Novi  Commentarii, 
Vols.  1-20  (1747-1775);  Ser.  3,  Acta,  Vols.  1-12  (1777-1782);  Ser.  4,  Nova  Acta, 
Vols.  1-15  (178a-1802);  Ser.  6,  M^moiree,  Vol.  1-11  (1803-1830);  Ser.  6,  M^moires, 
Vols.  1-2,  Sciences  Math.,  Phys.  et  Nat.;  3-9,  Sciences  Math.  Phys.  (1831-1859); 
Ser.  7,  M6moiree,  Vols.  1-42  (1859-1897);  Ser.  8,  M^moires  de  la  Classe  physico- 
math^matique,  Vols.  1  (1894)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  8,  Vols.  15-17. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1-7;  Ser.  8,  Vols. 

1— 
Calif.    Ser.  1-4;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  4,  Vols.  1-6,  11-13;   Ser. 

e-7. 

Columbia.    Ser.  1-3,   6-7;   Ser.  8,  Vols. 

1-19, 24-26, 30— 
CcmgresB.    Ser.  5. 
Cr^ar.    Ser.  8,   Vols.  2-20,  22-25,  30, 


Harvard.    Ser.  5. 

111.    Ser.  7;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1-19,  22— 

Iowa.    Ser.  8,  Vols.  11-18,  22-25,  30. 

Mich.    Ser.  7,  Vols.  1-^,  7,  42. 

Naval  Ac.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vol.  1;  Ser.  3. 

Neb.    Ser.  8,  Vols.  1— 

N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  5-7;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1— 

Pa.    Ser.  7,  Vol.  21. 

Wia,    Ser.  7,  Vols.  1-25,  27-42;   Ser.  8, 

Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-7;  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1— 


pRACB  Matbmattczno-Fiztcznb.     Wdnaw, 


Vols.  1  (1888)- 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Columbia.    Vols.  19-21. 


Harvard.    Vols.  17- 
111.    Vols.  1— 


pRAo.    6b8ka  Akadbmib  CfsA&B  FrantiSka  Jobbfa. 
Bulletin  International,  Sciences  Math^matiques  et  Naturelles.    Vols.  1  (1896)-« 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  7 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vol.  6. 
Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  10 — 
CaHf.    Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 


111.    Vols.  5-7,  ll-* 
Minn.    Vols.  11 — 
N.  Y.Pub.    Vols.  15— 
Pa.    Vol.3. 
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Prao.    Cbska  Akadbmib  CIba&b  FeantiSka  Josbfa. 
Rospravy  (mathematical  memoiiB  only).    Vols.  1  (1891)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1- 
CaUf.    Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 


Harvaid.    Vols.  1-2. 
Minn.    Vols.  15 — 
Pit.    Vol.8. 


Prao.    K5niouchb  B5hmi8ciib  Gebbllschapt  dbr  Wissbnschaftbn  (KBAU>ysKi 

CBSKifc  8polb5nobti  NXub). 

Jahresberichte.    1876 — 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1910— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    1876— 

Calif.    1905— 

Columbia.    1877-1886,1888-1906. 

Congress.    1876— 

Crerar.    1897— 

Harvard.    1896— 

111.    1894-1903,  1905— 


Johns  Hopkins.    1899-1910. 
Mich.    1910-1912. 
N.Y.  Pub.    1895-1897,1899— 
Pa.    1888-1889,1895. 
Stanford.    1912- 
Wesleyan.    189^1906. 
Wis.    1879— 
Yale.    1876— 


Prao.      K5NX0UCHB  BdHMISCHB  GbSBLLSCHAFT  dbr  WiSSBNSCHAfTBK  (KRALOYSBi 

Ce8K]6  SpoLBdNosn  NXuk). 
Sitzungsberlchte  (Vestnik),  1859-1885;  Math.-naturw.  Classe,  188^— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    1899-1902,  1905— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    1869— 

Calif.    1859-1871,  187»-1885,  1887-1889, 

1891,  189»-1902,  1905-1908,  1910— 
Columbia.    1879-1884. 
Congress.    1859 — 
Crerar.    1894, 1890— 
Harvard.    1911— 


111.    1870- 

Iowa.    1901, 1900-1907. 
Johns  Hopkins.    1884-1904. 
Mich.    1909-1912. 
Pa.    1895-1896. 
Princeton.    1859— 
Wesleyan.    1895-1906. 
Yale.    1885— 


RbVUB  GteARALB  DBS  SciBNCBS.      POTM. 


Vols.  1  (1890)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  13— 
Biu'eau  Standards.    Vols.  20 — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
ComeU.    Vols.  1-17. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 


111.    Vols.  1— 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.  10- 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Vols.  14— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 


RrvisTA  Di  FisiCA,  Matbmatica  b  Scibnzb  Naturali.    Firenze  (Florence), 

Vols.  1-26  (1900-1912). 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-26.  |  N.  Y.  Pub.    Vols.  3-26. 
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Roma.    Pontificia  Aooademia  dbi  Nuovi  Lincei. 


AttL    Vols.  1  (1847-1848)— 


Amer.  liath.  Soc.  Vols.  1,  4S- 


Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-23. 

Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 

Calif.    Volfl.1-26. 

Catholic.    Vols.  41— 

Chicago.    Vols.  1,  4-6,  10-14,  18-19,  22, 

24,28^13. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-23. 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 


Harvard.    Vols.  1-29, 33-34, 37-41, 43-44, 

46.48— 
lU.    Vols.  63— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-52,  60— 
Mich.    Vol3. 1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1-16,  17-23. 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Vols.  61— 
Pa.    Vols.  1-23. 
Princeton.    Vols.  1-23. 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 


Roma.    Pontificia  Agoademia  dei  Nuovi  Lincbi. 


Memorie. 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  16-18. 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1-17. 
CathoUc.    Vols.  21— 
CongresB.    Vols.  1-21. 


Vols.  1  (1887)— 

Crerar.    Vol.  19— 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Vols.  23— 
Yale.    Vols.  1-17. 


Roma.    Reals  Accadbmia  dei  Lincbi. 

Atti.  Ser.  1.  Vols.  24-26  (1870-1873);  Ser.  2.  Vols.  1-8  (1873-1877).  Continued,  Ser. 
3 — ,  as  (1)  Transunti  and  Rendiconti,  (2),  Memorie,  listed  separately  below.  Ser.  1, 
Vols.  1-23  are  identical  with  the  Atti,  Pontificia  Accademia  dei  Nuovi  Lincei, 
Vols.  1-23,  given  separately  above  and  not  included  in  this  particular  list. 


Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1-2. 

Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  1-2. 

Calif.    Ser.  1-2. 

Chicago.    Ser.   1,  Vols.   24-26;  Ser.   2, 

Vols.  3-7. 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2. 
Congress.    Ser.  1-2. 


Cornell.    Ser.  1-2. 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-2. 
111.    Ser.  2. 
Minn.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2. 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  2. 
Princeton.    Ser.  1-2. 
Yale.    Ser.  2. 


Roma.    Realb  Accademia  dei  Lincei. 

Atti:  Transunti,  Rendiconti.  Ser.  3,  Transunti,  Vols.  1-8  (1877-1884);  Ser.  4,  Rendi- 
conti, Vols.  1-7  (1884-1891);  Ser.  5,  Rendiconti,  Classe  di  Scienze  Pisiche,  Mate- 
matiche  e  NaturaU,  Vols.  1  (1892)—    (Part  of  the  Atti,  Ser.  3-5.) 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  6,  Vols.  1-7, 9 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  3;  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1, 

3,  6-7;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1— 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 
Bureau  Standards.    Ser.  6,  Vols.  14 — 
OaliL    Ser.  4;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1-20,  21  (2d 

sem.),  22— 
Catholic.    Ser.  6,  Vols.  13-16. 
Chicago.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  4,  9-10, 

15— 
Columbia.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1 — 


Congress.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1 — 

(3omell.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1— 

Crerar.    Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 

Harvard .    Ser .  3-4 ;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1— 

111.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 

Indiana.    Ser.  6,  Vols.  20 — 

Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols. 

1-4,7- 
Kansas.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Ser.  4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1 — 
Minn.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vol- 
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Neb.    Ser.  5,  Vole.  10-17. 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vola.  1— 
NorthweBtem.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  19 — 
Pa.    Ser.  4;  Ser.  5,  Vole.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-23 
(Ifltsem.),  24  (Istsem.),  25 — 


Texas.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  6— 
Wis.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-3,  5-7,  ^20,  22- 
Yale.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1— 
Yerkee.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  10-18, 19  (lat  Bern,), 
20,  21  (2d  sem.),  22  (let  sem.),  23— 


Roma.    Reals  Aocaobmia  dei  Lincei. 

Atti:  Memorie,  Claase  di  Scienze  Fisiche,  Matematiche  e  Naturali.  Ser.  3,  Vol.  1-19 
(1876-1884);  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1-7  (1884-1890);  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1  (1894)—  (Part  of  Atti, 
Ser.  3-5). 


Amer.    Phil.    Soc.    Ser.    3-4;    Ser.  5, 

Vols.  1— 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  6 — 
Columbia.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Ser.    3;    Ser.    4,    Vols.  1-6; 

Ser.  5,  Vols.  1— 
Cornell.  Ser.  3-4. 
Crerar.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1 — 


Harvard.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1— 
111.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols,  1— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-9,  11 — 
Mich.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1 — 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-10,  16-17. 
Pa.    Ser.  3,  Vol.  8;  Ser.  4,  Vol.  1. 
Princeton.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  6,  Vols.  1 — 
Yale.    Ser.  3-4;  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-8. 


Roma.    SocibtA  Italian  a  dellb  Scienze. 

Memorie  di  Matematica  e  di  Fiaica.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-25  (1782-1655);  8«r.  2,  Vols.  1-2 

(1862-1866);  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1  (1867)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-2, 12— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-2;  Ser. 

2,  Vols.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-2,  4— 
Columbia.    Ser.   1,   Vols.   1-19;  Ser.   2, 

Vol.  1;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  7,  9-10. 
Congress.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
lU.    Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-24;  Ser.  3, 

Vols.  11— 
Princeton.    Ser.   1,   Vols.   1-14;  Ser.  2; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  3— 
Yale.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-20;  Ser.  2;  Ser.  3, 

Vols.  1— 


ROTAL  SOCIETT  OF  LONDON. 

Philosophical  Transactions.  Vols.  1-177  (1665-1887);  Ser.  A,  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Papers,  Vols.  178  (1887)—.  Also  abridged  edition  of  Vols.  1-90  (1665- 
1800)  in  18  vols. 


Adelbert.    Vols.  180— 

Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  192— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Brooklyn  Pub.    Vols.  1-3,  47-90,   179- 

207,209— 
Brown.    Vols.    84,    91-167,    169—;  also 

Vols.  1-90  abridged. 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  125— 
Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  158 — 
Calif.    Vols.    1-46    (abridged);  47— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 


Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  1-206,  208— 
Columbia.    Vols.    1-6,   46—;  also   Vols. 

1-90  abridged. 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.     1-46    (abridged);  Vols. 

47-89,  91— 
Crerar.    Vols.  168— 
Dudley.    Vols.  36-43,  47-«8,  70-78,  91- 

127. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
lU.    Vols.  1-3,  58— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1-90  (abridged);  91-205. 
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Iowa.    Vols.  90-187,  ISO- 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-90  (abridged); 

120— 
Kansas.    Vols.  163— 
Mich.    Vols.  17a- 
Minn.    Vols.  198— 
Mo.    Vols.  ISO- 
Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-90  (abridged);    91— 
Neb.    Vols.  1— 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Vols.  1—;  alBO  Vols.  1-90  abridged. 
Phila.  Pub.    Vols.  1-7, 9-10. 
Princeton.    Vols.  1-10,  31— 


Purdue.  Vols.  168— 
Stanford.  Vols.  91— 
Syracuse.    Vols.    1-90    (abridged);  119- 

150,  158-178,  206. 
Texas.    Vols.  209— 
Vassar.    Vols.  161— 
Viiginia.    Vols.  1 —  (nearly  complete). 
Wash.    Vols.  1— 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Vols.  1-104, 10^107, 124-126,  128— 
Yale.    Vols.  1-10,  13-18,  20-24,  31-32, 

34-35,  40,  43— 
Yerkes.    Vols.  199— 


Royal  Society  op  London. 

Proceedings.    Vols.  1-75  (1800-1905);  Ser.  A,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers, 

Vols.  76  (1905)— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  1-74.  76— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  62 — 
Brooklyn  Pub.    Vols.  1-67,  69-70,  73-82, 

84— 
Brown.    Vols.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  7 — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Vols.  57— 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  1-85,  90— 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
111.    Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Iowa.    Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 


Kansas.    Vols.  50 — 

mch.    Vols.  76— 

Minn.    Vols.  5 — 

Mo.    Vols.  7— 

Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1 — 

Neb.    Vols.  1— 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 

Northwestern.    Vols.  1 — 

Pa.    Vols.  1— 

Princeton.    Vob.  1 — 

Rochester.    Vols.  50 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  7— 

Syracuse.    Vols.  69 — 

Texas.    Vols.  76-87. 

Throop.    Vols.  92— 

Vassar.    Vols.  66— 

Virginia.    Vols.  1 — (nearly  complete). 

Wash.    Vols.  1— 

Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.  1— 

Yerkes.    Vols.  1 — 


Royal  Society  op*  London. 
Year  Book.    Vols.  1  (1896-1897)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1-2. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Brooklyn  Pub.    Vols.  1-2. 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 

Columbia.    Vols.  1-6,  7,  9-10, 1&-' 
Congress.    Vols.  1-8, 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-16,  18— 

Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-2. 

N.  Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1-2,  4,  6,  15. 

Rochester.    Vols.  1-2. 

Texas.    Vols.  1-2. 

Wis.    Vols.  1-2. 

Yale.    Vols.  1-8. 
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Stockholm.     Konqlioa  Sybnska  Vbtbnbkaps-Akadbmib. 

Handlingar,  Bihang.    VoIb.  1-11  (1872-1887);  Afdeling  I:  Matenmtik,  Afltrooomi, 

Mekmnik,  Vols.  12-28  (1886-1903). 


Amer.  Math.  See.    Volfl.  12-28. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-28. 
Calif.    Vols.  1-28. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-28. 
CongreflB.    Vols.  1-28. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1-28. 


Gierar.    Vols.  1-28. 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-28. 
Minn.    Vols.  12-28. 
N.Y.Pub.    Vob.  22-28. 
Wis.    Vols.  1-28. 
Yale.    Vols.  1-28. 


Stockholm.    Konouga  Sybnbxa  Vktbnskaps-Akadbmib. 
Arkiv  for  Matematik,  Astronomi  och  Pysik.  Vols.  1  (1903-1904)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Phil,  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif,    Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Vols.  2, 10— 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
111.    Vols.  1— 


Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Kansas.    Vols.  5 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.  1— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Wash.    (St.  Louis.)    Vds. 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Volfl.l— 


Stuttgart.    Mathbmatisch-Naturwissenschaftlicher    Vbrbik    in     W^rttbm- 

BBRG. 

Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaftliche  Mitteilungen.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-5  (1884-1892) 

Ser.  2,  Vols.  1  (1899)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols. 

1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1. 
Congress.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 


Harvard.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-11, 
Kansas.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  0-8, 10. 
N.Y.Pub.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  S- 
Wis.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  7-11,  la- 


T6hoku  Imperial  UNivERBmr.    Sendai, 
Science  Reports.    Ser.  1  (Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry),  Vols.  1  (1911-1912)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  1— 
Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  1 — 
CaUf.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1,  3. 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1— 
111.    Vols.  1— 


Indiana.    Vols.  6 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Kansas.    Vols.  1 — 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Mo.    Vols.  1— 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1-2, 
Stanford.    Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
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Torino.    Rbalb  Accadbmia  dblle  Scibnze. 
Classe  di  Sdense  Fisicfae,  ICatematiche  e  Natural!,  Atti.    Yels.  1  (1865-1866)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  3(M8,  50— 

Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 

Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  30— 

Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  40 — 

Calif.    VolB.  1— 

Chicago.    VoIb.  43— 

Clark.    Voto.  1— 

Congress.    Vols.  42-43. 

C<nrnell.    Vols.  1 — 

Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 

Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 


lU.    Vols.  17-46,  50— 

Iowa.    Vols.  38-44,  47— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  14-15,  17- 

Kansas.    Vols.  4(V— 

Mich.    Vols.l— 

Minn.    Vols.  9 — 

N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1— 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Texas.    Vols.  28— 

Wis.    Vols.  21,23— 

Yale.    Vols.l— 


Memorie. 


Torino.    Rralb  Acgabemia  dbllb  Scibnzb. 

Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-40  (1759-1838);  Ser.  2,  Classe  di  Scienze  Fisiche,  Mate- 
matiche  e  Naturali,  Vols.  1  (1839>t 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  2,  Vols.  48— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-4,  6-20,  24-40; 

Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Oomell.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


111.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  36-40;  Ser. 

2,  Vols.  21— 
Mich.    Ser.  1 ;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 
Princeton.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1 — 
Wesleyan.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  2,  4-5. 
Yale.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1— 


ToULOUSB.      ACADiMlB  DBS  SCIBNCBS,   INSCRIPTIONS  BT  BbLLBS-LbTTRBB. 

Bulletin.    Vols.  1-3  (1897—1900). 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vol.  3. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1-8. 
Calif.    Vols.  1-3. 
Chicago.    Vols.  1-3. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-3. 
C<»igre8s.    Vols.  1-3. 
Crerar.    Vols.  1-3. 


Harvard.    Vols.  1-3. 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-3. 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1-3. 
Rochester.    Vols.  1-3. 
Texas.    Vols.  1-3. 
Yale.    Vol.3. 


TOULOUSB.      AcADlfclOB     DBS     SdBNOBS,     INSCRIFTIONB     BT     BbLLBB-LbTTRBS. 

M^moiies.  Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-4  (1741-1790);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-6  (1807-1841);  Ser.  3,  Vob. 
1-6  (1842-1850);  Ser.  4,  Vols.  1-6  (1851-1856);  Ser.  5,  Vols.  1-6  (1857-1862); 
Ser.  6,  Vols.  1-6  (1862-1868);  Ser.  7,  Vols.  1-10  (186^-1878);  Ser.  8,  Vols.  1-10 
(1878-1888);  Ser.  9,  Vols.  1-9  (188^1897);  Ser.  10,  Vols.  1-12  (1901-1912);  Ser.  11, 
Vols.  1  (1913)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  10,  Vols.  1-11. 
Amer.    Phil.    Soc.    Ser.    10;  Ser.    11, 

Vols.  1— 
OaUf.    Ser.  2-10;  Ser.  U,  Vols.  1— 
Chicago.'   Ser.  1-9;  Ser.  10,  Vols.  1-10. 
Columbia.    Ser.  8,  Vols.   3-10;  Ser.   9; 

Ser.  10,  Vols.  1-^,  7. 
GongresB.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1,  4;  Ser.  2-10; 

Ser.  11,  Vols.  1— 


Crerar.    Ser.  1-10;    Ser.  11,  Vols.  1— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-10;  Ser.  11,  Vols.  1— 
Mich.    Ser.  10,  Vols.  5-9. 
N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  10,  Vols.  10-11. 
Rochester.    Ser.  9,  Vols.  2-9;  Ser.   10; 

Ser.  11,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  7,  Vols.  7, 10;  Ser.  8-10;  Ser. 

11,  Vols.  1— 
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Toulouse.    Fxcxwri  des  Sciences  db  L'TTNiVBRSiTifc. 

Annales.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  1-12  (1887-1898);  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-10  (189im908);  Ser.  3,  Vok 

1(1909)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

1— 
Bryn  Mawr.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Calif.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1-2. 
Catholic.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  11-12;  Ser.  2, 

Vols.  1-2. 
Chicago.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vol.  2. 
Clark.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Congress.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  12;  Ser  2,  Vols. 

1-5,  7-10;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Cornell.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Crerar.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-9:  Ser.  3, 

Vols.  1,  4— 
Harvard.    Ser.  1-2;  B&,  3,  Vols.  1— 


m.    Ser.  2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 

Johns  Hopkins.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols. 

1— 
Kansas.    Ser.  1;  Ser.  2,  Vols.  1-8. 
Mich.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


Mo.    Ser.  3,  Vols. 

N.  Y.  Pub.    Ser.  1,  Vols.  11-12;  Ser.  2; 

Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Ser.  1,  Vol.  11. 
Princeton.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Stanford.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Wis.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Ser.  1-2;  Ser.  3,  Vols.  1— 


Vbnbzia.    Reals  Istituto  Vbnbto  di  Scibnzb,  Lbttbbb  bd  Abtx. 

Memorie.    Vols.  1  (1845>— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vol.  5. 
Chicago.    Vols.  3,  10,  22. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1-27. 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 


Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  21 — 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Mo.    Vols.  27— 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Vols.  23-24. 
Princeton.    Vols.  1-27. 
Yale.    Vols.  7-24. 


Washington.    National  Acadbmt  of  Scibnobb. 
Proceedings.    Vob.  1  (1915)— 


Adelbert.    Vols.  1 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vol.  1. 
Boston  Athenaeum.    Vol.  1. 
Brown.    Vols.  1 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Case.    Vols.  1 — 
Chicago.    Vols.  1 — 
Clark.    Vol.1. 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Congress.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
Haverford.    Vols.  1 — 
Idaho.    Vols.  1 — 
Illinois.    Vols.  1 — 
Indiana.    Vols.  1 — 
Iowa.    Vols.  1 — 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1 — 
Maes.  Tech.    Vols.  1— 


Mich. 
Minn. 


Vols.  1— 
Vols.  1— 


Missouri.    Vols.  1 — 
Nebraska.    Vols.  1 — 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Northwestern.    Vols.  1— 
Pa.    Vols.  1— 
Phila.Pub.    Vols.l— 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Purdue.    Vols.  1 — 
Rochester.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  1— 
Syracuse.    Vols.  1 — 
Texas.    Vols.  1— 
Throop.    Vols.  1— 
Vassar.    Vob.  1 — 
Virginia.    Vols.  1 — 
Wash.  (St.  Louis).    Vols.  1- 
Wesleyan.    Vols.  1 — 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 
Yerkes.    Vols.  1-^ 
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WnsN.    Kaisbbuchb  Akadbmib  dbb  Wissbnschaptbn. 

Matliematiflch-Naturwissenachaftliche  Claase,  Sitzungsberichte.  Vols.  1-42  (1848- 
1860);  Vols.  43-96  (1861-1887),  Abteilungll,  Mathematik,  Physik,  Chemie, 
Fhysiologie,  Meteorologfie,  physikaliache  Geographie  und  Astronomie;  Vols.  97 
(1888) — ,  Abteilung  Ila,  Ifathematik,  Afitronomie,  Ph3rHik,  Metoorologie  und  Me- 
chanik. 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  108— 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  Vols.  65 — 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
Bureau  Standards.    Vols.  113 — 
Calif.    VolB.  1— 

Chicago.    Vols.  1-38, 40, 43-46,  49— 
Clark.    Volfl.  1-74,  77-98,  80-82,  88-90. 
Coast  Geodetic.    Vols.  49-59,  62,  64— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-68,  73,  93— 
Congress.    Vols.  34-37,  43-44,  46,  48,  50, 

52, 54, 63, 68-69, 79, 85-86, 88-91, 93-99, 

102-103,  105— 
Cornell.    Vols.  43—  . 
Crerar.    Vols.  1, 4— 
Harvard.    Vols.  1— 
111.    Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  120— 


Iowa.    Vols.  64,  66,  68,  74,  77-78,  84, 

105— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  81 — 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
Mo.    Vols.  110— 
Neb.    Vols.  1— 
N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 
Pa.    105-112,  lie- 
Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 
Stanford.    Vols.  1-28,  30-38,  4a-44,  47— 
Texas.    Vols.   69-76,   78-91,   93-95,   98, 

102— 
Weeleyan.    Vols.  1-99. 
Wis.    Vols.  1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 
Yerkes.    Vols.  114— 


ZBrrscHBDT  Ftht  Mathbmatik 

Vols 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols. 
Bryn  Mawr.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Catholic.    Vols.  40-45. 
Chicago.    Vols.  2-6,  12-29,  38— 
Clark.    Vols.  1— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 
Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1 — 
111.    Vols.  1— 
Indiana.    Vols.  4(M1,  5fr- 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  21 — 
Mich.    Vols.  1— 


UND  Physik.    (Schl5milch.)    Leipgig. 

.  1  (1856)— 

Minn.    Vols.  1 — 

Mo.    Vols.  58— 

Naval  Ac.    Vols.  1-3. 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  1— 

Northwestern.    Vols.  53 — 

Pa.    Vols.  1— 

Princeton.    Vols.  1 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1— 

Texas.    Vols.  31-43. 

Wash.    Vols.  61— 

Wash.  (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  58— 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.  1— 

Yerkes.    Vols.  41-45. 


ZvmcBBXFT  pOr  Mathexatischbn  und  Naturwissenschaftuchen  Untbrricht. 

(Hoffmann,  Schotten.)    Leipzig. 

Vols.  1  (1870)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  13-31. 

Brown.    Vols.  14-23,  25-31,  43— 

Calif.    Vols.  1— 

Chicago.    Vols.  1-18,  20-21,  23— 

Clark.    Vols.  34— 

Columbia.    Vols.  1 — 

Congress.    Vols.  1 — 

Cornell.    Vols.  1 — 

Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 

Har\'ard.    Vols.  T 

ni.    Vols.  1— 


Indiana.    Vols.  41 — 

Mich.     Vols.  1— 

Mo.    Vols.  41— 

N.Y.  Pub.    Vols.  7-13,  28- 

Pa.    Vols.  25— 

Princeton.    Vols.  32 — 

Stanford.    Vols.  1— 

Wash.    Vols.  1— 

Wash.  (St.  Louis.)    Vols.  < 2— 

Wis.    Vols.  1— 

Yale.    Vols.  30— 
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ZURICH.      NatURFORSCHENDE  GBBBIXaCHAFT. 

Vierteljahrahrift.    Vols.  1  (1866)— 


Amer.  Math.  Soc.    Vols.  34 — 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.    Vols.  1 — 
Calif.    Vols.  1— 
Chicago.    Vola.  1-42,  61— 
Columbia.    Vols.  1-32, 41. 
CongresB.    Vols.  1 — 
Crerar.    Vols.  1 — 
Harvard.    Vols.  1-23. 


111.    Volfl.43,  63— 
Johns  Hopkins.    Vols.  1-61, 
Minn.    Vols.  1 — 
N.Y.Pub.    Vols.  1-33. 
Pa.    Vols.  46— 
Texas.    Vols.  37— 
Wis.    yol8.1— 
Yale.    Vols.  1— 


INDEX. 

(TlM  Indez  Is  amnfed  b7  the  usoal  titles,  In  most  oases  as  given  by  the  Royal  Society  Index,  and  also 
by  the  place  of  pubUcatioa.  The  abbreviations  of  the  Royal  Society  Index  are  also  included  as  needed. 
Geographical  names  are  given  both  in  the  language  of  the  place  and  in  the  English  fonn  as  adopted  in 
publioations  of  the  United  States  Government.) 


Acta  Mathematica,  Stoekhobn,  10. 

Acta  Mth.   8e€  Acta  Mathematica. 

Am.  Ae.  P.   8u  Boston,  American  Academy. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Bcicnoee.   8u 

Boston. 
Am.  J.  Mth.  5m  American  Joomal  of  Mathematics. 
American  Joomal  of  Mathematics,  Baltimore,10. 
American  Mathematical  Monthly,  Springfield,  Lan- 
caster, Chicago,  11. 
American  Mathematical  Society.   Set  New  York. 
Amsterdam.   See  Nieuw  Arehief,  Revne  Sem- 

estrielle,  Wisknndige  Opgaven. 
A.  Mt   See  AnnaU  di  Matemattca. 
A.  Mth.    Su  Annals  of  Mathwnatlcs. 
Analjrst.    Des  Moines,  11. 
AnmJeo.   See  Math.  Annalen. 
Ann^yna    gu  BrnzeUos,  Gergonne's  Annales,  Nou- 

veUes  Annales,  Paris,  Toolonse. 
Annali  di  Matematica  Para  ed  AppUoata,  Milano, 

Roma,  12. 
Annals.   See  also  Coimbro  Gergonne's  Annales, 

Annali,  Math.  Annalen. 
Annals  of  Mathematics,  Prinoefeoo,  12. 
Arohiet   See  Nieuw  ArdhieL 
ArdiiT  der  Mathematik  and  Physik  (Grunert), 

Leipslg,32. 
Aidiiv  for  Mathematik  og  Natorvideoskab,  Chris- 

tiania.a2. 
AfohiTo  de  Matcmiticas,  Madrid,  Valenda,  12. 
Aroh.  Mth.  Ntvd.   See  Archiv  for  Mathematik. 
Areh.  Mth.  Ps.   Su  Arohiv  der  Mathematik  and 

Physik. 
BerL  Ak.  Ab.   Su  Berlin,  KAnigUohe  Akad., 

abhandlongen. 
Bert.  Ak.  Mb.   5m  Berlin,  Kteiglldie  Akad., 

Mooatsberichta. 
Bert.  Ak.   8b.   Su  Berlin,   KdnigUohe  Akad., 

Sitsongsberlchte. 
Awoclatinn  for  the  Advaneement  of  8c3eooe.   Su 

British. 
Baltimore.   See  Am.  Joom.  of  Math. 
Battagllnl.   See  Giomale. 
Bavaria.   Su  Mfindien. 
Bayem.   Su  Milnehen. 
Bb.Mth.   5m  BibUotheoa  Mathematica. 
BerUn,  Kftnlgliche  Akademie  der  Wlssensohaften, 

(1)  Abhandlongen  32;  (2)  Monat8berichte33;  (3) 

Sltsangsberiohte  83. 
Su  oiM  Crelle,  Jahrbooh,  Deataohe  Math. 

Verein.,  and  Leiptlg. 
BibUotheea  Mathematica,  Lelptig,  Stockholm,  13. 
BD.  So.  Math.   5M  Bulletin  des  Science  Math. 


B6hm.    Gs.    Ws.    Jbr.    Su    Prag,    KOnigUohe 

B0hm.  Gesells.,  Jahiesberiohte. 
BoOettino  di  Bibliografla  e  Storia  delle  Sdense 

Matematiohe  (Loria),  Torino,  13. 
BoUettino  di  Matematica  (Conti),  Roma,  13. 
Bologna,  Reale  Acoademia  delle  Sdense  dell' 

Istituto,  (1)  Memorie,  83;  (2)  Rendioonto  delle 

Sessioni34. 
Bologna  Ac  Mm.   Su  Bologna. 
Bologna  Ac  Sc  Mm.   Su  Bologna. 
Bologna  Mm.  Ac   Su  Bologna. 
Bologna  Mm.  Ac  Sc.   See  Bologna. 
Bonoompagni's  Bullettino  di  Bibliografla  e  di 

Storia  delle  Sdense  Matematicfae  e   Flsiche, 

Roma,  84. 
Best.    Am.    Ac    Mm.    See    Boston,    American 

Academy. 
Boston,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdeoces, 

(I)  Memoirs,  84;  (2)  Proceedings,  34. 
BritlaAi  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe, 

Reports  of  Meetings,  London,  35. 
Bmssds.    Su  Bruzelles. 
Brux.   Ac    Bll.,  Brux.  Ac  Sc   Mm.,  etc    Su 

Broxelles,  Acadftnie  Royalc 
Bruxelles,  Acadtoiie   Royale  de   Belglque,   (1) 

Bulletins  35;  (2)  M6moires  36;  (3)  M6moires, 

Classe  des  Sdences  36;  (4)  M6moires  Couronnte 

et  autres  Mtoioires  36;  (5)  M6moires  Couronnte 

et  M&noires  des  Savants  Etrangers  36. 

Sod6t6  Sdentlflque,  Annales,  37. 

Su  Noavelle  Corresp.  Math. 

Bucharest   Su  Gaxeta. 

Budapest  See  Math,  and  Naturw.  Berichte, 
Magyar  TudomiLnyos. 

Bulletin.  Su  aUo  Bullettino,  BoUettino,  Cal- 
cutta, F6russac's  Bulletin,  Kasan,  Krakow,  New 
York,  Paris,  Prag. 

Bulletin  des  Sdences  MathAmatiques  (Darboux), 
Paris,  13. 

Bullettino.   See  Bonoompagni's  Bullettino. 

Calcutta  Mathematical  Society,  Bulletin,  14. 

Camb.  and  Dubl.  Mth.  J.  See  Cambridge  and 
Dublin. 

Camb.  (M.)  Mth.  M.   Su  Mathematical  Monthly. 

Camb.  Mth.  J.  5m  (The)  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Journal. 

Camb.  Ph.  S.  P.  and  Camb.  Ph.  S.  T.  See  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Soc 

Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  14. 

Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,  14. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Sodety,  (1)  Proceed* 
ings,  37;  (2)  Transactions,  Annals,  37. 
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Cambridge,  Man.   See  Math.  Monthly. 

^asopis  pro   Ptetov&oi  Mathematiky  a  Fislky, 

Prig,  37. 
Charlottsville.   See  Annalb. 
Chicago.    Set  Am.  Math.  Monthly. 
Christiania  F.  and  Christiania  Bkr.    See  Chris- 

tlania,  Vldenskabs-Selskabet. 
Christiana,  Vldenskabs-Selskabet,    (1)   Forhand- 

linger,  37;  (2)  Mathematisk-Natnrvidenakabelig 

Klasse,  Skrif ter,  38. 

See  Archiv  for  Math. 

Ciroolo  Matematico.    See  Palermo. 

Citt&  dl  Castello.    See  (Le)  Matematiche  Pure  ed 

Appl. 
Coimbra,  Aoademia  Polytechnloa  do  Porto,  Annaea 

Sdentlflooa,  88. 

See  Jomal. 

Comptes  Rendus.    See  Paris. 
Contl.   i9««  Bollettino. 
Copenhagen.    See  Kj0benhavn. 
Cracow.   See  Krakow. 

C.  R.   See  Paris,  Comptes  Rendus. 

CreUe's  Journal  fOr  die  Reine  und  Angewandte 

Mathematik,  14. 
Crelle  J.  and  Crelle  J.  Mth.    See  Crelle's  Journal. 
Darboux.    See  Bulletin. 
Dea  Moines.    See  ( The)  Analyst. 
Dea  Moines  Anal.   See  (The)  Analyst 
Deutsche     Mathematiker-Vereinigung,     Leiprig, 

(1)  Jahresbericht,  15;  (2)  Jahresbericht,  Erg&n- 
lungsbftnde,  15. 

D.  Mth.  Vr.  Jbr.    See  Deutsche  Math.  Ver. 
Dodson.   See  Math.  Repository. 

Dn.  Vd.  Selks.  Sr.    See  KJ0benhavn. 

Dubl.  8.  8c.  P.  and  Dubl.  8.  Be.  T.  See  Dublin, 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

DubUn,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  (1)  Scientific  Pro- 
ceedings, 38;  (2)  Scientific  Transactions,  38. 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  Proceedings,  39. 

5«e  Cambridge. 

Ecole  Normale.   See  Paris. 
Eoole  Polyteohnique.    See  Paris. 

Edinb.  Mth.  8.  P.  See  Edinburgh  Math.  Soc., 
Proc 

Edinb.  P.  R.  S.  and  Edinb.  R.  8.  T.  See  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Society. 

Edinburgh  Mathematical  Society,  Proceedings,  15. 

Edinburgh    Royal  Society,  (I)  Proceedings,  39; 

(2)  Transactions,  39. 
(L')Education  Math^matique,  Paris,  16. 
Educational  Times.    See  Math.  Questions. 
Educ.  Times.    See  Math.  Questions. 
(L')En8eignement   Math^atique,    Geneva   and 

Paris,  16. 
Ens.  Mth.    See  (L')  Enseignement  Math. 
Erie.    See  Math.  Mag. 

F^russao  Bll.  Sc.  Math.    See  F^russac's  Bulletin. 
Fdrussac's  Bulletin  des  Sdenoes  Math^matiques, 

Astronomiques,  Physiques  et  Chlmiques,Paris,40. 
Flrense  ( Florence).    See  Rivista. 
Florence  (Flrenie).    See  Rivista. 
Formulaire  de  Math^matique,  Torino,  16. 
Fschr.  Mth.    See  Jahrbuch  fiber  die  Fortschritte 

der  Math. 
Oand.    See  Mathesis. 
Oaseta  Matematica,  Bucharest,  16. 


Geneva    (Geneve,    Genf)*   See    L'BnselgDflmeot 

Math. 
Qeotleman's  Diary  or  Mathematical  Repository, 

London,  16. 
Gentleman's  Mathematical  Companion,  Londoo,— 
Gergonne's  Annales  de  Mathematiques  Puret  ei 

Appliqu^,  Paris,  17. 
Ghent.    See  Mathesis. 

Giomale  dl  Matematiche  (Battaglini),  N^wU,  17. 
G.  Mt.   See  Giomale  de  Matematiche. 
GSttingen,  K5nlgliche  Gesellschaft  der  Wisno- 

schaften;  (1)  Nachrichten,  Gesch&ftlichft  Mitteil- 

ungen,  40;  (2)  Nachrichten,  Matfaemattedk-Phy- 

sikalische  Elasae,  40. 

Mathematischer  Vereln,  Bericbte,  17. 

G6tt.    Nr.    See  Gdttingen,  Kteigl.  Gfwrtlicban 

Nachrichten. 
Grunert.    See  Aichiv  der  Mattiematik 
G.  Teix.  J.  8c    See  Jomal  de  Sdoioias  Math. 
Hamb.  Mth.  Ges.  Mt.    See  Hamburg. 
Hamburg,  Mathematisdie   GeseUsehaft,   Mlttell 

ungenl7. 
Haarlem.    8e€  Wiskundig  Tijdschrift. 
Hoffmann's     Zeitschrift   SeeZeitaOuitt. 
Hungary.   See  Magyar,  Math,  und  Nat.  Berichta 
II  Progresso.   See  Progresso. 
Indian  Mathematical  Society,  Journal,  Madfas,  18. 
I/Interm^dialre  des  Mathematicians,  Parte,  18. 
Ir.  Ac  P.    See  DnbUn. 
Irish  Academy.   See  Dublin. 
Jahrbuch  fiber  die  Fortscdiritte  der  Matbematik, 

Berlin,  18. 
Jahresbericht    See  Deutsche  Math.- Vereln. 
Jomal  de  Sciendas  MathematJcas  e  Astrooomleaiy 

Coimbra,  40. 
Journal.   ISee  also  Crelle,  Giomale,  Indian  Math. 

Soc,  Jomal,  liouville,  Paris,  Quarterly. 
Journal  de  Mathematiques  Eiementalres  (Vuibat), 

Paris,  18. 
Kasan,  Boci4M  Physico-Mathematique,  Bulletin,  4L 
Kazan,  S.  Ps.-Mth.  BU.    See  Kasan. 
Kharkof.   i9tf«Kharhov. 

Kharkov    Mathematical    Society,    Communica- 
tions, 19. 
Kharkov   Mth.    S.   Com.    See   Kharkov,    Math. 

Society.  ^ 

Ki5b.,  in  Royal  Society  abbreviations.  See  K]#beD- 

havn. 
KJ0b.  Dn.  Vd.  Selsk.  Aih.,  and  similar  Royal  8o- 

dety  abbreviations.   See  Kj0benhavn. 
K]0benhavn,  KongeUge  Danske  Vldenskaberaes 

Salskab,  (i)  Oversigt  over  det  ForhandUnger,  41; 

(2)  Skrifter,  4L 

-S«  Nyt  Tidsskrift 

Krakow,  Akademija  Umiejetnosd,  Bulletin  Int«- 

nationale,  41. 
Krk.  Ak.  in  Royal  Sodety  abbreviations.   See 

Krakdw. 
Ladies'  Diary,  London,  19. 
Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  London,  19. 
Lancaster.    See  Am.  Math.  Monthly,  (The)  Math. 

Teacher,  New  York  (Am.  Math.  Soc.) 
Leghorn.  See  Periodico  dl  Matematica. 
Ldp.  abbreviations  in  Royal  Sodety  catalogue. 

Sfe  Leipzig. 
Ldpsic.    See  Ldpdg. 
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Liipdg,  KSnigliche  Sftehsfsche  Gwellscbaft  der 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  December  26,  1917. 

Sir:  Although  there  are  in  the  United  States  many  thousands  of 
crippled  children,  probably  as  many  as  there  are  of  deaf  and  blind, 
little  attention  has  been  given  them  as  a  class.  They  are  not  even 
enumerated  in  the  decennial  Federal  census.  While  special  provi- 
sion for  the  deaf  and  bUnd  children  is  made  in  nil  States  and  for 
feeble-minded  and  incorrigible  children  in  most  of  the  States,  few 
States  make  any  special  provision  for  the  care  and  education  of 
crippled  children,  and  in  only  half  a  dozen  cities  are  there  separate 
schools  or  classes  for  them,  and  in  the  schools  of  most  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  districts  not  even  suitable  seats  and  desks  are  provided  for 
them.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  important  that  what  has  been 
done  by  the  public  schools  of  the  few  cities  that  have  given  most 
attention  to  this  matter  be  known. 

The  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  on  pubUc  school  classes  for 
crippled  children  is  the  result  of  a  study  made  at  my  request  by 
Edith  Reeves  Solenberger.  I  recommend  that  it  be  published  a^  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 


INTBODUCmON. 


Every  child  wants  to  bo  like  other  children.  The  habit  of  children 
over  6  years  of  age  is  to  go  to  school.  Any  child  who  is  unable  to 
do  so  because  he  is  physically  crippled  misses  a  great  deal  more  than 
instruction.  Many  crippled  children  have  grown  up  to  be  "queer" 
in  an  xmnecessary  d^ree  because  they  have  mingled  so  little  with 
children  of  their  own  age.  They  have  been  treated  in  special  fashion 
by  their  parents,  sometimes  harshly  in  ignorant  homes,  but  more 
often  with  a  mistaken  kindness  which  saved  the  *'poor  cripple"  of 
the  family  aU  exertion  and  robbed  him  of  the  ambition  to  develop 
such  powers  of  mind  and  body  as  he  possessed.  For  such  children 
there  is  no  other  tonic  like  the  give-and-take  of  life  in  the  schoolroom 
and  on  the  playground. 

Cripples  in  regitlar  classes. — ^A  great  many  children  with  slight  de- 
formities have  always  attended  school  in  r^ular  classes  with  children 
not  so  handicapped.  People  who  have  worked  for  years  with  crip- 
pled children  say  that  a  crippled  child  able  to  do  so  profits  by  at- 
tending school  with  children  not  crippled.  For  that  reason  the 
superintendents  of  institutions  for  crippled  children  sometimes  send 
the  stronger  ones  out  to  attend  public  school  classes,  even  though 
the  institution  has  a  good  school.* 

Separate  public  school  classes  for  cripples. — But  the  educational 
needs  of  many  crippled  children  can  not  be  met  in  classes  attended 
by  children  who  are  physically  sound.  Cripples  who  are  not  able 
to  go  to  regular  classes  can  attend  separate  classes  for  cripples,  where 
provision  is  made  for  their  transportation  and  for  their  comfort  and 
safety  while  in  school.  In  addition  to  special  care  for  the  health  of 
the  children,  these  classes  for  cripples  ofiFer  school  opportimities  to 
some  deformed  children  who  are  very  sensitive  about  their  appear- 
ance and  incapacity.  They  feel  at  ease  where  they  find  other  chil- 
dren who  have  the  same  diflBculties. 

Special  classes  for  crippled  children  have  been  opened  in  public 
and  private  day  schools  in  six  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
namely.  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  and 
Detroit.    This  pamphlet  will  treat  in  detail  the  work  of  these  day 

I  For  eaunple^  tb*  Indnstrial  Home  for  Crippl«d  ChUdraa  in  Pittsburgh. 


8  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOB  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

schools,  but  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  large  amount  of 
educational  work  done  in  residential  institutions,  some  of  them  pri- 
vate, others  maintained  by  the  States  in  which  they  are  located.* 

Instruction  in  hospitals. — School  work  is  undertaken  in  some  hos- 
pitals where  orthopedic  operations  are  performed  and  children  are 
kept  for  brief  periods  of  recuperation.  The  instruction  in  hospitals, 
however,  is  always  incidental  to  the  physical  cure  of  the  children. 
It  is  often  undertaken  because  a  small  amount  of  study  amuses  the 
children  and  is  thought  by  the  doctors  to  facilitate  their  cure,  rather 
than  because  much  educational  advance  is  expected. 

In  addition  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  convalescent  hos- 
pitals for  crippled  children,  usually  located  in  the  coimtry,  where 
large  numbers  of  crippled  children  live  for  long  periods  while  still 
undergoing  treatment.  The  State  hospital  schools  for  cripples  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Nebraska,  and  Miimesota  have  large 
graded  schools  comparable  at  all  points  with  the  best  public  schools 
in  their  vicinity.  There  are  half  a  dozen  private  residential  institu- 
tions in  various  States  with  excellent  graded  schools.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  is  the  Widener  Memorial  School  in  Philadelphia,  a 
magnificently  endowed  institution,  where  the  school,  like  all  its  other 
departments,  has  the  best  possible  equipment  and  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  instruction. 

The  grading  in  schools  maintained  by  convalescent  hospitals  for 
children  is  sometimes  less  exact  than  in  day  schools  because  some  of 
the  children  are  more  badly  crippled.  They  have  to  drop  out  of 
school  occasionally  for  operations  and  sometimes  attend  irregularly 
while  taking  special  treatments.  On  the  other  hand,  children  who 
need  special  surgical  treatments  are  often  better  able  to  keep  up  with 
their  school  work  if  they  live  at  one  of  the  institutions  than  they 
would  be  if  they  lived  at  home  and  made  frequent  trips  to  a  di^ 
pensary.  The  institution  schools  include,  perhaps,  a  larger  number 
of  crippled  children  who  have  never  attended  school  before  and  are 
far  behind  the  usual  grade  for  their  age  than  the  day  school  classes 
for  cripples. 

Teachers  sent  to  institutions  for  cripples. — ^In  three  cities  the  boards 
of  education  have  sent  pubhc-school  teachers  to  private  institutions 
to  organize  classes  among  the  crippled  patients.  Most  of  the  children 
attending  these  classes  are  able  to  come  to  a  room  set  aside  for  school 
work,  but  individual  children  confined  to  their  beds  often  receive 
instruction  from  the  teachers.  This  cooperation  between  the  pubUc 
schools  and  the  institutions  for  cripples  has  been  developed  most 
strikingly  in  Baltimore,  where  there  is  a  class  for  cripples  with  a 

>  Residential  institations  (or  crippled  children  in  the  United  States  were  Tisited  by  the  writer  in  tha 
course  of  a  study  made  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  New  York.  A  detailed  deaciiption  of  the 
work  of  37  hospitals,  convalescent  hospitals,  and  asylum  homes  win  be  found  in  the  Foiindatioii*s  vdmne^ 
*'Caro  and  Education  of  Crippled  Children/'  by  Edith  Reeves 
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public-school  teacher  in  each  of  the  three  institutions  for  crippled 
children,  the  Keman  Hospital  and  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children,  the  Children's  Hospital  School,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  School  and  Convalescent  Home  for  Crippled  Children 
(colored).  In  Philadelphia  one  public-school  teacher  is  assigned  to 
the  Orthopedic  Hospital.  In  Chicago  one  pubUc-school  teacher  is 
assigned  to  the  Home  for  Destitute  Crippled  Children,  which  is 
located  near  the  Spalding  School  for  Cripples.  Most  of  the  25  pupils 
at  the  institution  are  bed  cases  and  the  teacher's  work  is  individual 
instruction. 

HISTORY  OF  DAY-SCHOOL  CLASSES.* 

The  history  of  day-school  classes  for  cripples  in  America  shows  in 
several  cities  a  gradual  transition  from  private  to  pubUc  responsi- 
bility. Any  city  board  of  education  may  usually  be  persuaded  to 
provide  a  teacher  for  crippled  children  on  the  ground  that  if  they 
were  not  crippled  they  would  certainly  have  a  right  to  instruction  in 
the  pubUc  schools  and  teachers  would  have  to  be  furnished  for  them. 
The  provision  of  special  seats  and  other  accommodations  which 
make  crippled  children  more  comfortable  is  usually  the  next  step, 
since  it  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  school's  usual  custom  in  pro- 
viding equipment  for  classrooms.  The  two  special  items  of  expense 
which  a  city  usually  undertakes  last  are  the  transportation  of  cripples 
in  busses,  and  the  provision  of  free  lunches. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  development  is  the  work  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.    The  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Muckley,  writes: 

Chir  school  for  cripples  is  the  culmination  of  a  process  of  evolution.  It  began  with 
an  organization  of  women  known  as  the  Sunbeam  Circle,  who  gathered  together  a 
few  crippled  children  in  a  school  and  furnished  for  them  a  teacher.  The  next  step 
in  the  evolution  was  that  the  board  of  education  furnished  the  teacher.  Then  the 
board  of  education  built  a  suitable  biulding  to  accommodate  these  children.  Mean- 
while, the  Sunbeam  Circle  transported  them  from  their  homes  to  the  school  and  back 
again.  This  function  is  now  performed  by  the  board  of  education.  The  Sunbeam 
Circle  still  continued  to  furnish  lunches  for  the  children;  now  the  board  of  education 
furnishes  everything,  the  children's  lunches,  transportation,  general  equipment,  etc. 
In  other  words,  the  school  for  cripples  is  a  part  of  our  organization. 

Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Baltimore,  hke  Cleveland,  provide  without 
cost  everything  needed  by  the  crippled  children,  including  limches 
and  transportation.  In  Philadelphia  all  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
city  except  the  limches,  which  are  still  supplied  by  private  charity. 

In  New  York  the  city  first  provided  instruction  and  equipment  for 
cripples  in  separate  classes  and  their  transportation  was  privately 
furnished.  Then  the  city  contracted  for  a  gradually  increasing  num- 
ber of  busses,  and  the  remaining  busses  were  bupplied  by  the  Asso- 

I  The  first  pnblk>-8ohool  classes  for  cripples  ia  the  United  States  were  opened  in  Chicago  fik  -"^"^^ 
fiimUar  dasses  were  opened-  in  New  York  in  1906;  in  Detroit  in  1910;  in  Cleveland  in  1910;  in  F 
phia  and  Baltimore  in  1913^ 
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ciation  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children  for  many  years.  At  present 
that  association  maintains  only  two  busses,  while  the  city  furnishes 
40.  Lunches  are  sold  to  crippled  children  in  New  York  for  very 
small  sums,  and  charitable  associations  contribute  toward  the  cost 
of  the  food  in  some  cases. 

One  city,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  begun  its  work  for  crippled 
children  in  an  imusual  way.  Crippled  children  are  transported  to 
and  from  school  in  busses  maintained  by  the  city,  but  separate 
classes  for  crippled  children  have  not  yet  been  orgimized. 

ADMISSION   TO   SPECIAL   CLASSES. 

The  admission  of  children  into  separate  classes  for  cripples  in  the 
public  schools  is  determined  by  different  tests  in  the  various  cities. 
The  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland  says  of  their 
special  school: 

Not  all  crippled  children  are  admitted,  of  course.  In  our  definition,  a  crippled 
child  is  a  child  that  can  not  help  himself  to  school.  Many  children  are  cripples  who 
go  to  regular  school. 

This  test  is  a  practicable  one  so  long  as  exceptions  are  made  in 
particular  cases.  The  vast  majority  of  children  in  each  class  for 
cripples  must  be  transported  to  school.  There  are  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  very  small  number  of  children  living  close  to  the  school  for 
cripples  and  able  to  walk,  and  possibly  a  few  able  to  use  the  street 
cars,  who  are,  nevertheless,  better  able  to  attend  a  class  specially 
equipped  for  cripples  than  they  are  to  go  to  a  regular  classroom. 
Children  unable  to  walk  at  all  are  seldom  admitted  to  public- 
school  classes  because  they  require  more  help  than  teachers  or 
matrons  have  time  to  give.  Final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
crippled  chUd  needs  the  facihties  of  a  special  class  is  usually  left  to 
the  orthopedic  surgeon  who  diagnoses  the  child's  physical  difficulty 
and  is  best  able  to  judge  his  capacity.  The  very  complete  record 
cards  used  in  New  York  schools*  require  the  surgeon  to  state  whether 
or  not  the  child  is  able  to  attend  school  and  also  whether  or  not  ho 
should  be  in  a  separate  class  for  crippled  children. 

The  actual  procedure  by  which  a  child  is  admitted  to  a  special 
class  for  cripples  is  fundamentally  the  same  in  the  different  cities.  It 
is  given  as  follows  for  the  Cleveland  School  for  Cripples: 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  thb  school  upon  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Supervision.  The  initial  step,  however,  is  usually  taken  by  the  parents  of 
the  children  themselves,  who,  knowing  that  there  is  a  school  of  this  kind  to  which 
children  are  sent,  are  glad  to  have  their  crippled  children  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  They  usually  notify  the  school  directly  and  the  principal  informs  tiie 
medical  department  of  the  fact  that  the  child  is  asking  admission.  An  investigation 
is  made  and  the  admission  of  the  child  is  reconunended  to  the  assistant  superintendent 
having  that  school  in  charge;  he  approves  and  the  transfer  is  made. 


'See  Appendix  p  49. 
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WHY   THE   CHILDBBN   ABB   CBIFPLED. 

It  is  important  that  every  teacher  of  crippled  children  should  have 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  different  physical  difficulties  which 
have  caused  them  to  become  crippled.  In  a  limited  space  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  different  causes  which  give  children 
handicaps,  but  mention  will  be  made  of  some  of  the  frequent  types 
of  cases. 

Infantile  paralysis  has  been  within  recent  years  the  best-known 
cause  of  crippling  among  children.  The  epidemic  which  included  so 
many  children  during  the  summer  of  1916  will  probably  increase  the 
proportion  of  paralysis  cases  among  crippled  children  in  public 
schools.  When  these  children  come  to  school  they  have  no  active 
disease  whatsoever,  and  their  general  health  is  often  excellent,  but 
they  have  little  or  no  use  of  one  or  both  hands,  or  one  or  both  legs, 
or,  very  often,  are  unable  to  use  one  hand  and  one  leg.  The  building 
up  of  their  paralyzed  muscles  is  an  exceedingly  slow  process,  but 
surprisingly  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  many  months  or 
years  of  special  gymnastics  and  massage.  Operative  measures  are 
sometimes  employed  also.  Most  of  the  children  whoso  legs  have 
been  affected  by  paralysis  come  to  the  public  schools  wearing  braces; 
a  few  with  limbs  badly  paralyzed  are  coniBned  to  wheel  chairs.  They 
are  very  hopeful  objects  of  a  teacher's  attention,  for  they  can  safely 
be  urged  to  study  as  earnestly  as  any  other  children.  They  often 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  enrollment  in  a  class  for  crippled  children, 
and  they  usually  stay  in  the  special  classes  for  a  good  many  years 
before  they  are  able  to  go  to  regular  classes.  Many  of  them  are 
never  able  to  attend  school  except  in  special  classes  for  cripples. 

Other  causes. — ^For  purposes  of  instruction  we  may  class  with  the 
children  who  have  had  infantile  paralysis  those  whoso  limbs  have 
become  twisted  through  rickets  or  certain  inflammatory  diseases, 
those  who  have  lost  one  or  more  limbs  as  a  result  of  accidents,  and  the 
small  number  of  children  bom  deformed.  AH  of  these  children  may 
be  perfectly  soimd  as  to  their  general  health  and  able  to  do  excellent 
work  in  school,  although  they  can  not  walk  well  nor,  in  some  cases, 
vise  their  hands  efficiently. 

Bane  tuberculosis. — Special  consideration  in  some  ways  must  be  given 
by  the  teacher  to  those  children  who  have  or  have  had  bone  tubercu- 
losis, usually  of  the  spine  or  of  the  hip  joint.  Some  of  these  children 
come  to  school  wearing  braces,  but  many  of  them  have  the  diseased 
joint  or  spine  held  firm  by  a  jacket  of  plaster  of  Paris.  In  regard  to 
children  with  bone  tuberculosis,  there  is  sharp  difference  of  opinion 
among  surgeons  as  to  whether  they  should  attend  public  schools. 
Some  orthopedic  surgeons  believe  that  all  children  with  active  bone 
tuberculosis  should  be  in  country  convalescent  hospital  schools,  where 
their  physical  condition  may  be  under  constant  medical  supervisioD 
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Others  believe  that  some  such  children  can  safely  live  at  home  and 
attend  special  classes  for  cripples  in  the  pubUc  schools  if  their  parents 
and  the  visiting  nurses  from  the  hospitals  see  to  it  that  they  report 
frequently  at  the  hospital  dispensaries  for  treatment.  When  these 
cliildren  do  come  to  the  public  schools  they  must  be  surrounded  by 
the  best  of  conditions  for  their  general  health.  They  have  special 
need  of  fresh  air  and  nourishing  food.  They  must  be  carefully 
watched,  while  exercising,  to  prevent  overexertion. 

Many  children  who  have  had  bone  tuberculosis  have  entirely  re- 
cc»vered  from  the  disease,  although  they  are  deformed.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  classed  as  pupils  with  the  children  who  are  paralyzed, 
congenitaUy  deformed,  etc.,  rather  than  with  those  who  have  active 
tuberculosis,  with  this  important  difference:  Any  child  who  has  ever 
had  bone  tuberculosis  shoidd  be  surrounded  by  the  very  best  condi- 
tions for  his  general  health  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
disease  or  the  beginning  of  lung  tuberculosis  in  later  years. 

Classificdtion  of  defects. — The  proportion  of  children  with  each 
type  of  physical  defect  varies  from  school  to  school.  Of  the  children 
attending  the  Spalding  School  in  Chicago  in  1915-16,  50  per  cent 
were  partially  paralyzed,  the  majority  as  a  result  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis; 25  per  cent  were  classified  as  bone  tuberculosis  cases;  the  other 
25  per  cent  included  those  crippled  by  inflammatory  diseases  and  by 
accident,  and  those  congenitaUy  deformed.  In  New  York  City  about 
one-third  of  all  the  cripples  in  attendance  in  the  special  classes  for 
cripples  are  classified  as  having  active  bone  tuberculosis.* 

In  New  York  City,  crippled  children  with  bone  tuberculosis  have 
been  segregated  into  separate  classes  in  six  different  public  schools 
where  there  are  several  classes  for  cripples  in  the  building.  We  shall 
discuss  further  the  special  needs  of  crippled  pupils  who  have  bone 
tuberculosis  later  in  this  bulletin  when  taking  up  the  subject  of 
supervision  of  the  health  of  the- children  in  classes  for  cripples.' 

SPECIAL   BUILDINGS   FOR   CRIPPLES. 

Most  of  the  classes  for  cripples  are  very  likely  to  include  children 
of  all  the  foregoing  ph3rsical  types.  The  provisions  for  their  comfort 
and  safety  in  the  public  schools  are,  therefore,  in  most  of  the  school 
buildings,  such  as  to  accommodate  as  well  as  possible  all  the  different 
classes  of  cripples.  There  are  four  day  school  buildings  in  the  United 
States  which  were  especially  designed  and  built  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  crippled  children.  Any  board  of  education  which  plans  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school  for  cripples  will  find  it  profitable  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  visit  some  of  these  buildings,  or  to  procure  copies  of  the 
architects*  plans  from  which  they  were  constructed. 

i  See  Rep.  Supt.  Schools,  New  York,  1914-15,  pp.  nO-112.  •  See  pp.  15  and  IX 
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Chicago. — ^The  Spalding  School  in  Chicago  is  the  only  permanent 
school  building  in  the  United  States  erected  and  maintained  entirely 
by  a  city  board  of  education  for  the  exclusive  use  of  crippled  children.^ 
It  is  a  one-story  and  attic  building,  only  slightly  elevated  above  the 
street.  On  the  ground  floor  there  are  five  classrooms,  an  assembly 
hall,  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  nurse's  room,  bathroom,  and  rest  room. 
The  attic,  which  Is  reached  by  an  incline  from  the  first  floor,  contains 
the  industrial  classrooms.  The  children  in  the  attic  rooms  are  pro- 
tected against  accident  in  case  of  fire  by  specially  designed  fire 
escapes  recently  completed.  An 'incline  100  feet  long  leads  from 
each  end  of  the  attic  directly  to  the  ground.  An  addition  to  this 
building  has  been  authorized  by  the  board  of  education,  to  cost 
$82,000.  It  will  contain  foiu*  additional  classrooms,  three  large 
industrial  rooms,  masseur's  room,  receiving  room,  bathroom,  and  a 
large  sim  room  with  glass  roof. 

CUvdand. — The  only  other  public  school  for  cripples  which  is 
housed  in  a  building  erected  at  city  expense  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
crippled  children  is  the  school  in  Cleveland.  This  is  a  one-story 
wooden  building,  located  in  a  large  yard  at  the  rear  of  the  Wilson 
School,  one  of  the  large  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  building  for 
cripples  has  classrooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  surgical  dressing 
room.  While  the  Spalding  School  in  Chicago  is  an  excellent  model 
for  cripples'*  schools  built  of  stone  or  other  permanent  material,  this 
smaller  wooden  building  in  Cleveland  shows  how  well  a  building 
erected  at  much  less  cost  can  serve  the  needs  of  crippled  children. 

Boston. — ^The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Chil- 
dren in  Boston  is  a  purely  private  day  school  for  cripples.  Its  large 
building,  with  classrooms  for  100  grade  pupils  and  several  large 
industrial  workrooms,  was  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  cripples, 
and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  public  school  officials  who  plan  the 
erection  of  similar  buildings. 

New  York. — ^The  building .  occupied  by  the  Crippled  Children's 
East  Side  Free  School  in  New  York  is  privately  owned,  although  the 
City  of  New  York  now  finances  the  grade  classes  for  cripples  which 
are  conducted  there.  This  is  the  largest  day  school  for  crippfles  in 
America.  The  classrooms  accommodate  200  children,  and  there  are 
also  large  workrooms  and  a  roof  playground.  This  building  and 
the  Boston  school  have  classrooms  on  several  floors;  both  buildings 
have  elevators  of  unusual  size  which  take  the  children  from  floor  to 
floor  in  perfect  safety.  The  stairways  have  broad  treads  at  easy 
distances. 

Special  rooms  for  crippled  children. — By  far  the  greater  niunber  of 
crippled  children  attending  special  public-school  classes  for  cripples 

1  Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  permanent  building  in  Detroit. 
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are  taught  in  rooms  set  aside  for  them  in  large  school  buildings 
where  there  are  also  many  classes  ior  children  who  are  not  crippled. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  classes  in  public-school  buildings  in  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Detroit,  one  of  the  two  public  schools  for 
cripples  in  Chicago,  and  all  the  classes  in  New  York  except  those  in 
the  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School.  In  all  these  cities 
the  crippled  children  are  always  given  the  best  rooms  in  each  build* 
ing,  located  on  the  first  floor,  so  that  the  children  will  not  need  to 
climb  stairs.  Wherever  possible,  the  crippled  children  have  been 
assigned  to  rooms  with  a  sxmny  exposure,  because  it  is  recognized 
that  cheerful  surroxmdings  affect  the  spirits  of  the  children,  as  well 
as  because  sunny  rooms  are  more  healthful.  Basement  rooms  are 
not  used,  although  they  could  sometimes  be  reached  without  the 
use  of  steps  and  would  in  that  respect  be  superior  to  first-floor 
rooms.  It  has  been  found  better  to  have  the  children  helped  up 
the  steps  to  the  first  floor  by  the  attendant  or  driver  of  the  stage 
which  brings  them  to  school  than  to  give  them  basement  rooms, 
because  the  latter  usually  have  poorer  light  and  air  and  are  more 
likely  to  be  damp,  cold,  and  noisy. 

Architectural  feaiures. — ^The  rooms  for  crippled  children  are  so 
located  that  as  many  easy  exits  as  possible  are  available  for  use  in 
case  of  fire.  Thresholds  are  usually  absent  altogether,  because  they 
woidd  cause  a  child  with  crutches  or  a  brace  to  stumble.  It  is 
important  also  to  have  wide  aisles  in  schoolrooms  for  crippled  chil- 
dren. If  the  aisles  are  narrow  the  crippled  child  who  walks  along 
them  is  likely  to  stiunble  over  the  extended  feet  of  seated  childreu 
who  are  wearing  braces.  Where  the  school  can  afford  such  provision, 
strips  of  rubber  or  cork  are  laid  .on  hall  floors  and  stairs,  and  similar 
material  is  sometimes  used  for  covering  entire  floors  of  gymnasiiuns 
and  playrooms.  In  a  few  buildings,  one  of  them  the  school  in  Qeve- 
land,  there  are  handrails  along  the  walls  at  low  levds  by  which 
paralyzed  children  or  others  who  can  not  walk  well  help  themselves 
along.  Toilets  and  lavatories  are  conveniently  located.  The  toilet 
seats  are  either  of  varying  heights  or  all  so  low  a^  to  be  convenient 
for  the  smaller  children  and  those  who  are  most  crippled. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Adjustable  seats  and  desJcs, — ^In  the  schoolrooms  adjustable  seats 
and  desks  are  usually  provided.  Sometimes  the  seats  are  so  con- 
structed that  one  or  both  sides  can  be  dropped  in  case  the  child  using 
the  seat  has  one  or  both  legs  held  straight  by  brace  or  plaster;  while 
the  backs  can  be  adjusted  at  any  angle  and  the  seat  raised  or  lowered 
at  will.  The  desks  which  go  with  these  elaborate  seats  are  also 
adjustable  as  to  height,  and  the  top  of  the  desk  can  be  moved  back- 
ward and  forward*  This  special  eqidpment  is  somewhat  expensive. 
One  set  costs  usually  from  $17  to  $19.     Other  schools  use  desks  and 
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seats  which  can  be  adjusted  as  to  height,  and  seats  with  one  central 
support  instead  of  two  side  supports,  so  that  there  may  be  more  room 
for  a  child  whose  legs  are  encimibered  by  apparatus.  Many  teachers 
believe  that  these  partially  adjustable  desks  and  seats  are  entirely 
satisfactory  for  the  greater  number  of  crippled  children,  and  a  half 
dozen  of  the  more  costly  drop  seats  is  a  sufficient  number  in  the 
average  sckoolroom.  At  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  school  the 
desks  and  seats  are  not  fastened  to  the  floor,  because  it  has  been 
found  that  a  child  is  sometimes  able  to  take  a  more  comfortable 
position  through  a  slight  change  in  the  position  of  the  desk  or  seat. 

There  are  even  a  few  teachers  who  are  entirely  satisfied  with 
ordinary  nonad  jus  table  desks  and  seats  like  those  used  in  some 
public  schoolrooms.  They  say  that  the  childr^i  take  positions 
which  they  find  comfortable,  and  that  the  ordinary  equipment  is 
quite  satisfactory  when  seats  and  desks  of  varying  heights  are  pro- 
vided, so  that  each  child  may  have  the  size  to  which  he  can  best 
adapt  himself.  It  is  the  writer's  conclusion  after  visiting  practically 
all  the  schools  for  cripples  in  America,  both  day  schools  and  those  in 
institutions,  that  the  semiadjustable  desks  and  seats  are  distinctly 
better  for  all  crippled  children  than  those  which  can  not  be  adjusted 
at  all,  and  that  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  specially  adjustable  seats 
should  be  furnished  in  each  classroom  for  cripples  if  the  necessary 
expense  can  be  mot. 

Special  equipment. — Special  seats  and  desks  are  the  chief  items  of 
expense  in  equipping  a  schoolroom  for  use  by  crippled  children. 
Some  schools  have  in  addition  a  small  niunber  of  wheel  chairs  for 
use  by  paralyzed  children  who  can  not  sit  comfortably  in  any  other 
kind  of  seat.  In  most  schools  a  few  couches  or  sanitary  cots  are 
provided  upon  which  the  children  may  lie  down  for  rest  periods. 

Special  equipment  is  particularly  necessary  for  a  class  composed 
entirely  of  crippled  children  who  have  active  tuberculosis.  The 
equipment  ordered  for  such  a  class  in  Public  School  69  in  New  York 
is  recommended  for  similar  classes: 

1.  Adjustable  seats  and  desks,  also  air  ciishioDS,  to  make  more  comfortable  seating 
for  some  children. 

2.  Sanitary  iron  couches  with  washable  canvas  stretchers  and  air  pillows,  for  use 
during  rest  periods. 

3.  New  model  folding  chair  planned  by  the  New  York  department  of  physical 
training  for  tubercular  Mp  cases,  or  for  other  children  who  can  not  lie  upon  the  couches 
comfortably. 

4.  Blankets  and  sweaters  for  use  during  rest  periods  in  cold  weather. 

Handwork  equipment. — FinaDy,  a  school  for  cripples  must  have 
more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  equipment  and  suppUes  for  hand- 
work. Many  of  the  classrooms  have  small  looms  for  making  rugs;  all 
of  them  have  liberal  provision  for  work  with  paper,  yam,  raffia,  and 
reed,  and  cloth  for  sewing  classes.    Any  school  which  undertakes 
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special  trade  classes  for  older  children  requires,  of  course,  a  much 
greater  expenditure  for  tools  and  machinery  and  for  working  ma- 
terials, 

TRAXSPOBTATION. 

Aside  from  these  details  of  architecture  and  equipment,  two  other 
special  provisions,  always  necessary  in  connection  with  day  schools 
for  crippled  children,  are  among  the  largest  items  of  expense  in  such 
schools;  namely,  the  busses  which  bring  the  children  to  school  in  the 
morning  and  take  them  home  at  night,  usually  accompanied  by  a 
nurse  or  a  second  man  attendant  in  addition  to  the  driver,  and, 
secondly,  the  food  served  free  or  for  very  small  payments  at  most  of 
the  dav  schools. 

The  crippled  children  are  transported  to  and  from  their  homes  and 
the  schools  by  omnibuses  which  travel  along  carefully  planned  routes 
so  laid  out  that  each  bus  gathers  children  from  its  section  of  the  city 
with  as  Uttle  waste  travel  as  possible.  Horse-drawn  omnibuses 
were  first  employed  to  transfer  crippled  children  in  most  of  the  cities, 
and  are  still  used  in  Philadelphia,  in  Cleveland,  and  to  some  extent 
in  New  York.  In  some  cases  the  work  was  begun  with  ordinary 
carriages.  But  motor  omnibuses  are  gradually  replacing  the'  horse 
vehicles.  Motor  busses  are  preferred  because  they  make  much  faster 
time.  For  that  reason  they  can  cover  a  wider  area  and  bring  children 
from  greater  distances.  Each  bus  can  usually  make  several  trips 
before  and  after  school,  and  the  children  taken  on  each  trip  reach 
their  destination  much  more  quickly  than  they  did  in  the. horse- 
drawn  busses.  The  children  enjoy  their  rides  to  and  from  school, 
but  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  journey  should  be  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  length  if  that  can  be  avoided,  since  some  of 
the  children  become  too  weary  if  they  sit  long  at  a  time.  The  motor 
busses  are  more  easily  warmed,  also,  and  therefore  better  in  cold 
weather  than  horse  busses. 

In  several  cities  the  busses  are  provided  by  private  owners  who  are 
paid  by  the  city  under  contract.  In  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Balti- 
more the  children  are  transported  in  poUco-patrol  automobiles.  In 
Baltimore  the  patrols  used  for  the  crippled  children  are  marked 
"School  Ambulance."  The  report  of  the  New  York  superintendent 
of  schools  for  1915-16  (pp.  95-96)  recommends  that  the  city  should 
purchase  outright  several  motor  busses  with  removable  seats  and 
cushions.  These  busses  could  be  used  not  only  for  the  transportation 
of  crippled  children  to  and  from  school  but  for  their  transportation 
to  hospitals  for  treatment.  On  Saturdays  and  during  vacation 
periods  the  seats  and  cushions  could  be  removed  and  the  busses 
could  be  used  for  ordinary  transportation  of  supplies. 

Drivers  and  aUendants, — Each  stage  has  a  driver  and  an  attendant 
able  to  lift  the  more  helpless  children.    These  attendants  are  some- 
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times  women  but  more  often  men.  In  several  cases  police  officers 
have  been  employed.  When  the  attendant  is  a  woman  the  driver 
is  expected  to  help  to  carry  the  larger  children.  In  New  York  City 
the  28  stages  furnished  by  Uie  city  have  men  attendants.  The 
stages  provided  by  the  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children 
are  accompanied  by  wom^i  nurses.  The  special  teacher  in  charge 
of  physically  handicapped  children  urges  the  superiority  of  women 
attendants.    She  says: 

The  contract  (to  supply  stage  service  paid  for  by  the  city)  should  also  require  the 
presence  of  a  woman  attendant  in  the  stage  instead  of  men  or  boys.  In  stages  having 
women  attendants  results  have  been  very  satisfactory  in  the  improved  conduct  of 
the  children  during  transportation,  in  securing  home  care  for  the  children,  and  in 
improved  attendance.  It  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  home  inspection  if 
nurses  from  the  board  of  health  could  be  assigned  to  this  work. 

The  use  of  men  as  attendants  has  thus  far  been  in  most  cases  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Patrolmen  have  been  assigned  to  this  work 
in  cities  where  children  are  transported  in  poUce-patrol  wagons  because 
this  could  be  done  without  the  expense  of  extra  employees. 

rooD. 

Hie  second  large  item  of  expense  in  separate  classes  for  cripples  is 
the  food  served  free  or  for  very  small  payments.  Hot  lunches  are 
usually  given  to  the  children  at  noon,  consisting  of  a  hot  soup  or  stew, 
bread,  cocoa,  or  milk,  and  a  simple  pudding.  One  or  more  vegetables 
are  sometimes  added.  In  many  classes  milk  or  milk  and  crackers 
are  served  when  the  children  reach  school  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning.  In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Baltimore  the  food  is 
furnished  entirely  free  by  the  city.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
the  bulk  of  the  expense  is  met  by  private  contributions,  and  the 
children  make  small  payments  if  they  are  able  to  do  so.  For  example, 
in  Public  School  107,  in  New  York,  soup  was  served  for  3  cents,  and 
sandwiches,  cookies,  cocoa,  milk,  etc.,  for  1  cent  each.  The  children 
there  are  required  to  take  the  soup  before  they  are  allowed  to  have 
sweets.  In  some  schools,  where  cripples  buy  food  in  the  regular 
school  lunch  rooms  used  by  all  children  in  the  building,  the  crippled 
children  are  served  first. 

A  special  study  of  the  school  limch  menu  for  crippled  children  in 
the  public  schools  in  New  York  was  made  in  1915-16.  It  was  found 
that  the  children  ate  too  much  white  bread,  white  crackers,  and 
macaroni,  and  too  many  sweets.  A  change  in  the  menu  was  urged, 
in  order  to  include  more  food  containing  the  mineral  elements  which 
are  needed  by  all  children,  but  especially  by  those  cripples  who  have 
bone  tuberculosis. 

Nourishing  food  is  part  of  a  public  school's  provision  of  conditions 
which  foster  the  physical  well-being  of  children  in  the  cripples'  classes. 

46486*'— 18 2 
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FBESH  Am. 

Fresh  air  is  another  element  which  is  desirable  f<^  all  duldren, 
but  of  especial  importance  for  children  who  haye  been  ill  and  who 
need  to  gain  as  much  strength  as  they  can  from  eyery  source.  .Any 
visitor  to  classrooms  for  mppled  children  will  note  that  the  air  is 
purer  than  in  most  public^^chool  rooms  for  normal  children.  This 
is  especially  true  in  schools  which  are  superyised  or  visited  by  physi- 
cians, because  they  generally  order  open  windows.  The  air  in  a 
number  of  classrooms  visited  seemed  as  pure  as  that  out  of  docH^, 
even  during  cold  weather.  This  result  was  attributed  to  open 
windows  rather  than  to  a  system  of  indirect  ventilation.  Daring 
the  wint^  a  plentiful  supply  of  steam  is  furnished  in  most  of  the 
schools  where  the  windows  are  kept  open,  and  the  children  are 
expected  to  wear  their  outdoor  wraps  on  the  coldest  days. 

Outdoor  dassrooms, — ^None  of  the  public  day  schools  for  cripples 
have  special  rooms  or  bmldings  designed  for  the  use  of  outdoor 
classes.  Several  of  the  residential  institutions  conduct  outdoor 
classes  in  special  rooms  whose  arrangement  may  be  mentioned  here 
as  of  possible  suggestive  value  for  public  schools.  At  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospital  school  outdoor  classes  are  held  on  open  platforms 
adjoining  the  sdiool  building,  which  forms  the  only  solid  wall.  On 
the  other  three  sides  there  is  a  tight  board  railing  about  3  feet  in 
height,  with  pillars  at  intervals  which  are  connected  overhead  to 
the  main  building  by  rods,  over  which  an  awning  can  be  drawn.  The 
children  sit  in  collapsible  boxlike  chairs  with  very  high  backs 
extending  to  the  floor  behind  their  feet,  and  with  winged  pieces  of 
board  at  each  side  to  break  the  wind.  Very  warm  clothing,  knit 
caps,  and  heavy  blankets  are  provided. 

The  first  specially  designed  building  for  outdoor  school  work  for 
crippled  children  was  completed  about  1914  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  in  Boston.  This  buildiDg, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  has  a  substantial  roof  and  one  brick  wail; 
the  other  three  sides  have  steel  pillars  covered  with  concrete,  between 
which  there  are  sliding  glass  partitions.  In  order  to  obtain  ventila- 
tion without  a  draft  through  the  room,  the  roof  is  buUt  in  monitor 
form  with  movable  windows  in  two  sections.  The  seats  used  are 
similar  in  general  design  to  those  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
school.  There  are  also  half  a  dozen  canvas  cots  which  stand  along 
the  sunny  southern  side  of  the  building  and  are  used  during  rest 
periods. 

A  simpler  outdoor  school  building  was  built  at  about  the  same  time 
tit  the  Sewickley  Fresh- Air  Home,  near  Pittsburgh.  This  building 
is  roofed,  but  has  no  wails;  ^ass  partitions  are  used  in  winter. 

These  are  the  only  institutions  where  school  classes  can  be  held  out 
of  doors  throughout  the  year,  but  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
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excellent  arrangement  at  Sea  Breeze  Hospital  at  Coney  Island^  N.  Y., 
for  outdoor  teaching  during  about  half  the  year.  From  early  spring 
until  late  in  the  fall  the  school  classes  there  are  held  in  a  tent  with 
wooden  floor  and  board  walls  about  3  feet  high.  The  walls  are  com- 
pleted above  that  height  by  screens  and  canvas  which  may  be  dropped 
in  case  of  rain. 

Outdoor  dosses  v.  open  windows. — ^The  importance  of  fresh  air  for 
crippled  children,  especially  for  those  with  bone  tuberculosisi  can  not 
be  overemphasized.  But  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  methods  for  obtaining  the  fresh  air.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Associations  for  Cripples  in  New  York  Gty  in  April, 
1913,  there  was  a  discussion  of  outdoor  schoolrooms  and  schoolrooms 
where  windows  are  kept  open  in  winter,  which  brought  out  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  cold  temperatures  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  children's  physical  condition.  Many  of  the 
physicians  seemed  to  agree  that  cold  in  itself  was  never  harmful  if 
the  children  were  warmly  dressed  and  had  plenty  of  good  food.  But 
many  physicians  advise  a  reasonable  d^^ee  of  warmth  in  school- 
rooms, especially  those  used  by  crippled  children  who  have  bone 
tuberculosis,  and  advocate  schoolrooms  with  plenty  of  window  ^ace 
rather  than  outdoor  rooms  where  little  or  no  heat  is  provided.  Better 
progress  is  usually  made  educationally  when  the  children  are  warm 
enough  to  avoid  the  need  of  heavy  wraps  and  are  able  to  use  their 
hands  for  writing. 

It  must  not  be  foigott^i  that  the  effect  upon  ihe  children's  health 
can  not  be  foretold  from  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  facilities  for  securing 
fresh  air  unless  one  knows  also  how  those  facihties  are  used.  An 
apparently  old-fashioned  building  may  be  well  ventilated  if  the  indi- 
vidual teachers  see  to  it  that  windows  are  lowered  from  the  top  and 
raised  from  the  bottom  in  sufficient  measure  to  obtain  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  air.  On  the  other  hand,  a  room  with  the  most  approved 
movable  walls  will  not  have  good  air  if  these  be  not  removed  during 
the  school  sessions.  The  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School 
of  New  York  is  noteworthy  among  day  schools  because  its  windows 
are  actually  kept  open  throughout  the  year.  The  fresh  air  and  the 
nourishing  food  which  are  desirable  for  all  children  have  been  dis- 
cussed here  because  they  are  specially  needed  by  crippled  children. 
These  children  need  also  much  special  attention  for  their  health 
which  is  not  necessary  for  other  children. 

SI7BGICAL  AND  MEDICAL  SUPERVISION. 

Most  of  the  crippled  children  attending  public  school  classes  for 
cripples  are  or  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  orthopedic 
suigeon;  they  should  report  frequently  at  the  hospital  dispensary, 
where  their  surgeon  can  examine  them.    The  relation  of  the  school 
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to  the  surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  the  crippled  children  varies 
widely  in  the  different  cities. 

At  one  extreme,  the  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School  in 
New  York,  at  the  expense  of  a  private  organization,  offers  to  the 
children  taught  by  public-school  teachers^  in  that  building  practically 
all  phases  of  surgical  and  medical  care  for  their  orthopedic  difficulties 
except  operations  requiring  an  anesthetic.  A  visiting  orthopedic 
surgeon  holds  weekly  clinics  at  the  school  building,  where  an  assistant 
surgeon  and  a  trained  nurse  assist  him  in  the  adjustment  of  braces, 
application  of  plaster  dressings,  and  other  treatoients.  Under  the 
supervision  of  a  staff  of  nurse  maids,  all  the  children  have  baths  at 
the  school  twice  each  week.  There  were  9,703  baths  recorded  for 
one  school  year,  and  450  visits  were  paid  to  the  homes  of  the  children. 

Philadelphia. — ^At  the  other  extreme,  the  public  school  classes  in 
Philadelphia  have  no  orthopedic  surgeons  of  their  own  and  no  nurses 
with  special  orthopedic  training.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
children  in  the  Philadelphia  classes  are  less  well  looked  after  from 
a  medical  point  of  view  than  those  in  other  public  schools.  The 
difference  is  simply  one  of  organization.  Philadelphia  is  noted  for 
its  many  fine  hospitals,  and  the  schools  cooperate  with  the  social 
service  departments  in  the  various  hospitals.  The  school  nurse 
has  general  supervision  of  the  cripples,  as  of  other  children,  and  a 
matron  is  provided  in  each  school  where  there  are  cripples  to  super- 
intend the  serving  of  their  limches  and  to  act  as  attendant  for  children 
who  can  not  go  from  one  room  to  another  without  some  help. 

In  all  the  six  cities  with  public  school  classes  for  cripples,  the 
children  are  either  inspected  by  an  orthopedic  surgeon  at  the  school 
or  urged  to  attend  the  hospital  dispensaries.  A  nurse  or  matron  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  classroom  all  the  time  that  the  children  are 
there;  in  other  schools  a  trained  nurse  with  special  knowledge  of 
orthopedics  gives  part  of  her  time  to  work  at  the  school  and  part 
of  her  time  to  visiting  the  children  in  their  homes.  Special  g3rmnastic 
exercises  adapted  to  crippled  children  are  given  in  most  of  the  classes, 
sometimes  by  the  class  teachers  and  sometimes  by  special  teachers 
of  gymnastics.  There  are  so  many  differences  between  the  detailed 
methods  used  in  different  cities  that  we  shall  state  here  briefly  the 
system  of  medical  supervision  in  each  city. 

New  Yorlc. — ^The  City  of  New  York  has  had  since  1907  a  special 
supervising  teacher  assigned  to  the  classes  for  cripples  by  the  director 
of  physical  training  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Under  her 
supervision  the  grade  teachers  have  learned  to  watch  carefully 
the  health  of  their  pupils.  The  physical  activities  of  every  child  in 
the  special  classes  for  cripples  are  limited  carefully  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  special  hospital  record  cards  kept  at  the 
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school.*  These  cards  were  originated  by  the  department  of  physical 
training  of  the  pubUc  schools  of  New  York  in  order  that  each  child's . 
orthopedic  surgeon  himself  might  state  the  disease,  treatment,  and 
physical  care  he  desired  for  the  child.  The  cards  show  the  exact 
nature  of  the  child's  disease  or  deformity  and  indicate  which  physical 
exercises  are  regarded  by  the  surgeon  as  desirablci  and  just  what 
kinds  of  exercise  the  child  in  question  must  not  undertake.  The  card 
index  also  shows  whether  or  not  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  climb 
stairs.  These  cards  are  renewed  once  each  year  for  all  pupils  who 
are  under  hospital  supervision  and  once  each  term  for  all  cases  of 
bone  tuberculosis.  Iliey  are  also  renewed  after  any  long  absence 
from  school,  after  any  change  in  a  child's  brace  or  cast,  and  after  any 
surgical  operation.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  child's  record 
on  these  hospital  cards  up  to  date. 

Except  at  the  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School,  where,  as 
stated  before,  orthopedic  supervision  is  provided  by  a  private  organi- 
zation, the  New  York  schools  do  not  attempt  siirgical  or  medical 
measures  at  the  schools.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  schools  to  cooperate 
as  intelligently  as  possible  with  the  large  orthopedic  hospitals  in  the 
city  whose  dispensaries  provide  adequate  supervision  for  all  crippled 
children.  Visiting  nurses  from  these  hospitals  are  largely  responsible 
for  seeing  to  it  that  the  children  actually  come  to  the  dispensaries 
when  ordered  by  their  siirgeons  and  that  directions  are  carried  out 
by  the  parents  at  home.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  have  given 
valuable  cooperation  in  securing  the  interest  of  the  children  and  their 
parents  in  the  child's  treatment  at  the  hospital.  The  Association 
for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  a  private  society,  has  for  many  years 
initiated  movements  in  behalf  of  crippled  children  in  New  York,  and 
has  aided  great  numbers  of  individuals. 

The  New  York  teachers  have  not  only  cooperated  with  the  surgeons 
in  charge  of  children  who  were  already  under  treatment  when  they 
entered  the  public  schools,  but  they  have  also  persuaded  the  parents 
of  many  children  not  under  treatment  to  take  them  to  orthopedic 
dispensaries.  The  report  of  the  New  York  schools  for  1915-16  states 
(p.  114)  that  in  some  classes  for  cripples  only  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  under  treatment  when  the  classes  were  organized.  In 
the  same  classes  there  are  now  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  children  under 
orthopedic  treatment  regularly  at  various  clinics.  When  one  class 
for  cripples  was  organized  in  Brooklyn,  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  receiving  medical  attention.  The  superintendent 
reports  (1914-15)  that  every  child  in  the  class  is  under  medical 
supervision.  This  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  should 
receive  special  commendation  when  we  remember  that  it  has  meant 

>Seo  appendix,  p.  49. 
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frequent  Tisita  on  their  part  to  the  homes  (d  the  children  and  some- 
.times  to  the  hospitals  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  child's  visits  to  the 
dispensary. 

Within  the  last  two  years  New  York  has  undertak^i  the  segrega- 
tion of  crippled  duldren  with  bone  tuberculosis  into  separate  classes 
in  all  of  the  school  buildings  where  there  are. several  classes  for 
cripples.  Such  classes  have  been  organized  thus  far  in  six  different 
public  sdiools.  These  classes  are  located  in  large  rooms  with  southern 
exposure  and  open  window  ventilation,  with  a  temperature  in  winter 
kept  between  50  and  60  degrees.  In  addition  to  hot  lunches  at  noon, 
the  children  have  special  feeding,  both  in  the  morning  and  just  before 
starting  for  their  homes  in  the  busses  at  the  dose  of  the  school  day. 
The  formation  of  these  classes  has  been  followed  by  very  beneficial 
results.  A  teacher  in  one  of  the  classes  kept  careful  records  of  the 
children's  physical  improvement.  One  month  after  the  formation 
of  the  class  every  child  except  one  had  gained  in  weights  At  the 
end  of  seven  months  all  had  gained  in  weight  except  two  diildren 
who  needed  hospital  care. 

Children  lu'e  not  admitted  to  the  special  classes  for  cripples  in 
New  York  unless  they  can  walk  well  enough  to  look  after  them- 
selves. It  is  recognized  that  there  are  in  a  large  city  like  New  York 
many  crippled  children  living  at  home  who  are  not  able  to  walk 
but  who  are  mentally  bright  and  would  profit  by  instruction.  The 
superintendent's  report  for  1915-16  recommends  the  appointment 
of  special  visiting  teachers  who  will  be  assigned  to  the  instruction  of 
crippled  children  in  their  own  homes.  While>  awaiting  the  city's 
action,  the  Association  of  Public  School  Teachers  for  Cripples  in 
New  York  is  trying  to  meet  the  need  by  providing  volunteer  teadbers 
and  by  appealing  for  contributions  which  will  enable  one  or  two 
teachers  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

Chicago, — The  schools  for  cripples  in  Chicago  have  always  empha- 
sized strongly  the  physical  care  of  the  children.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  larger  of  the  two  schools,  the  Spalding  SchooL  The 
principal  of  this  school  states  in  her  report  for  1915-16: 

The  policy  of  the  schod  is  to  take  in  aU  crippled  children  who  api^y,  even  though 
the  deformity  may  be  v»y  alight,  so  that  advice  and  aosistance  may  be  given  parent* 
in  obtaining  proper  treatment.  The  first  aim  of  the  school  is  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children.    The  actual  school  work  gives  place  always  to  this. 

The  teachers  in  the  school  are  required  by  the  board  of  education 
to  take  a  special  course  of  study  concerning  the  diseases,  treatment, 
and  care  of  crippled  children,  and  a  course  in  industrial  work  suited 
to  cripples.  They  are  able  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  the  special 
teachers  who  give  curative  gymnastics  to  the  diildren. 

For  many  years  the  children  attended  daily  clinics  at  the  adjoin- 
ing Home  for  Destitute  Crippled  Children,  an  orthopedic  hospital 
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An  important  diange  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  The 
entire  care  of  ihe  physical  condition  of  the  children  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  new  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  of  Chicago, 
which  has  enlarged  its  field  in  order  to  care  for  all  the  mppled  chil- 
dren whether  or  not  the  cause  of  their  condition  is  bone  tuberculosis. 

The  sanitarium  furnishes  to  the  school  a  nurse  and  medical  sup- 
pUes,  arranges  for  operations  and  treatment,  and  takes  the  children 
to  clinics.  Complete  files  are  kept,  in  whidi  there  is  a  social  and 
physical  history  of  each  child.  At  the  Spalding  School  itself,  the 
children  have  thorough  physical  examinations  frequently,  daily 
dressing  of  sinuses,  massage  and  curative  gynmastics,  and  baths  for 
medical  purposes.  The  board  of  education  has  recently  installed 
dental  equipment  at  a  cost  of  $500  and  the  board  of  health  gives  the 
services  of  a  dentist.  An  oculist  from  the  board  of  health  also 
visits  the  school. 

Cleveland. — ^The  children  who  attend  the  school  for  cripples  in 
Cleveland  were  very  carefully  supervised  imtil  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  by  a  visiting  nurse  vrith  special  orthopedic  training  who  was 
furnished  jointly  by  Lakeside  Hospital  and  Rainbow  Cottage,  a 
country  convalescent  children's  hospitaL  At  present  the  school 
children  are  examined  only  by  the  regular  school  nurse,  but  the 
former  system  had  some  merits  so  striking  that  we  mention  it  here, 
akhough  it  is  not  now  in  force.  The  orthopedic  nurse  represented 
three  links  in  a  chain  which  offered  all  kinds  of  service  for  crippled 
children  except  asylum  care.  The  employment  by  the  three  organ- 
izations, the  hospital,  the  convalescent  hospital,  and  the  public 
school,  of  the  same  niurse  or  nurses  had  the  very  great  advantage  of 
permitting  the  nurse  to  follow  individual  children  through  every 
period  of  their  care.  She  usually  met  a  child  first  at  thp  hospital 
dispensary.  She  visited  his  home  and  urged  the  mother  to  follow 
out  the  doctor's  orders  and  to  revisit  the  dispensary  at  the  time  set 
by  the  doctor.  Later,  she  watched  the  child's  progress  at  hospital 
or  convalescent  hospital.  After  he  was  able  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion she  visited  him  at  home  and  at  school.  She  renewed  dressings 
and  adjusted  braces  at  the  school  itself  and  kept  so  closely  in  touch 
with  the  child's  condition  that  she  was  always  ready  to  suggest 
further  hospital  treatment  if  that  seemed  necessary. 

A  teacher  of  physical  culture,  employed  by  the  board  of  education, 
comes  to  the  school  three  times  a  week.  She  gives  massage  to  the 
paralysis  cases  and  teaches  the  waitresses  to  assist  her  in  this  work; 
she  also  superintends  special  gymnastic  exercises  which  are  conducted 
by  the  teachers  on  days  when  she  is  not  there. 

Detroit. — Li  Detroit  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  health,  examines  aU  children  applying  for  admission  to  the 
classes  for  cripples,  and  visits  the  school  at  intervals  to  examine  the 
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pupik  and  perform  small  operations.  The  special  school  nurse  is  on 
duty  for  five  hours  every  school  day;  she  gives  massage  and  electric 
treatments.  The  Detroit  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Sick  and  Crippled 
Clfildren  supplies  crutches  and  braces  to  all  pupils  in  need  of  such  help. 

Baltimore, — ^The  children  in  special  classes  for  cripples  held  in 
pubUc  school  buildings  in  Baltimore  attend  dispensaries  connected 
with  the  city's  hospitals,  and  visiting  nurses  from  the  hospitals  keep 
constant  watch  over  their  physical  condition.  The  teachers  and  the 
visiting  nurses  work  together  to  seciwe  the  conditions  which  are  best 
for  the  improvement  of  the  children's  health. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  great  diflFerence  between  the  different 
cities  in  r^ard  to  how  much  of  the  physical  supervision  of  the 
children  is  done  by  the  school  and  how  much  is  done  by  visiting 
nurses  from  hospitals  or  from  other  outside  agencies.  In  any  city 
where  special  classes  for  crippled  children  are  being  organized  for 
the  first  time,  the  board  of  education  will  find  it  an  advantage  for 
the  health  of  the  children,  as  well  as  a  saving  financially,  to  make  use 
of  all  the  agencies  which  already  exist  for  the  care  of  crippled  children. 
If  there  is  a  good  hospital  with  an  out-patient  department  and  visit- 
ing nurses,  the  school  will  probably  have  no  need  of  a  specially 
trained  orthopedic  nurse.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  city  has  no 
hospital  with  an  orthopedic  department,  a  nurse  who  is  a  graduate  of 
a  training  school  connected  with  an  orthopedic  hospital  would  be  of 
the  highest  service  if  she  were  engaged  by  the  board  of  education  to 
look  after  the  children  at  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  their 
doctors,  and  to  visit  their  homes.  Where  children  who  are  almost 
helpless  are  admitted  to  the  public  schools,  a  matron  or  attendant 
is  necessary.  If  such  children  are  not  admitted,  they  must  stay  at 
home  and  a  visiting  teacher  is  a  God-send  in  the  midst  of  their 
monotonous  Uves. 

HOURS   OF   SESSIONS. 

The  hours  of  the  sessions  are  shorter  for  the  cripples'  classes  than 
for  other  school  classes  in  practically  all  the  pubHc  schools.  In 
Detroit  the  hours  are  identical  with  those  in  other  pubUc-school  classes 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  but  from  November  until  April  the  classes  for 
cripples  begin  an  hour  later  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  children  need 
not  leave  their  homes  so  early  in  cold  weather.  The  sessions  are 
from  9.30  to  3  in  Cleveland.  In  other  cities  the  classes  for  cripples 
are  in  session  from  9  until  2  throughout  the  school  year,  with  an 
intermission  for  lunch  which  is  often  extended  beyond  the  hour 
given  to  children  who  are  not  crippled. 

Rest  'periods, — There  is  considerably  more  variety  and  elasticity  of 
schedule  in  special  classes  for  crippled  children  than  in  regular  pubUc- 
school  classes.  The  children  are  permitted  to  leave  their  work  and 
he  down  for  short  periods  when  they  are  tired,  sometimes  in  a  separate 
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rest  room  provided  for  the  purpose,  sometimes  on  a  couch  in  the 
comer  of  the  schoohx)om.  In  some  classes,  notably  the  newly  organ- 
ized special  classes  for  children  with  bone  tuba^culosis  in  New  York, 
all  children  in  the  class  are  required  to  lie  down  for  rest  after  their 
noon  meal.  Individual  children  whose  strength  is  limited  are  some- 
times required  to  rest  at  r^ular  intervals,  as  ordered  by  a  surgeon, 
the  nurse,  or  the  teacher. 

MENTAL  PBOOBESS. 

The  average  observer  would  expect  to  find  the  educational  progress 
of  crippled  children  much  slower  than  that  of  other  children  because 
of  the  short  sessions  and  Uberal  rest  periods,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  weakened  vitality  of  some  of  the  children.  It  is  true  that  the 
majority  of  children  in  classes  for  cripples  are  behind  other  children 
of  their  age,  but  this  is  very  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
enter  school  until  they  were  considerably  past  the  r^ular  age, 
rather  than  because  their  progress  has  been  slow  since  they  began 
work  in  the  special  classes  for  cripples.  The  diflBculties  under  which 
some  of  the  crippled  children  labor,  especially  those  who  still  have 
active  bone  tuberculosis,  must  not  be  minimized.  Yet  the  average 
observer  wiU  be  amazed  to  find  when  visiting  special  classes  for 
cripples  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  children  are  able  to  do  genu- 
inely good  work  and  to  move  from  grade  to  grade  as  rapidly  as  other 
children.    This  fact  is  attributed  by  the  teachers  to  two  causes. 

Classes  are  smaU. — In  the  first  place,  each  child  in  a  special  class 
for  cripples  receives  considerably  more  individual  attention  than  it 
is  possible  for  one  child  to  receive  in  an  ordinary  grade  classroom 
in  the  public  schools  of  a  city,  because  the  classes  for  cripples  are 
very  much  smaller,  often  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  other  classes 
in  the  same  building.  The  average  number  of  children  in  special 
classes  for  cripples  for  the  six  cities  is  about  20.  In  New  York  City 
20  is  the  maximum  number  allowed,  although  that  number  is  sUghtly 
exceeded  at  times  when  the  pressure  for  admission  of  two  or  three 
more  children  is  very  great.  Twelve  is  the  minimum  number  with 
which  a  class  may  be  organized  in  New  York.  The  average  number 
per  teacher  in  Chicago  is  somewhat  under  25.  At  the  Spalding 
School  there  are  11  teachers  for  regular  class  work  with  200  children. 
The  average  number  in  each  classroom  in  the  Cleveland  school  for 
cripples  is  about  22.  In  Detroit  the  nmnber  of  pupils  per  teacher 
at  any  one  time  is  not  often  greater  than  23.  In  Philadelphia  from 
20  to  25  children  are  usually  enrolled  with  each  teacher,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  about  18  per  teacher  is  maintained.  In 
Baltimore  the  two  classes  for  cripples  held  in  pubUc-school  buildings 
had  an  average  membership  for  1915-16  of  15  and  16  chiWx^  , 

respectively,  and  an  average  attendance  for  each  class  of  14.    f*^  ^ 
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for  children  who  are  not  crippled  in  all  these  citiea  are  often  very 
much  larger  than  they  should  be  for  the  best  interests  of  thechildr^i, 
because  the  boards  of  education  find  it  impossible  to  finance  the 
schools  upon  the  basis  of  small  classes.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  educational  authorities  that  they  have  seen  the  necessity  of  a 
smaller  nimiber  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  cripples'  classes.  Each 
crippled  child  can  be  carefully  studied  as  an  individual  by  the  teacher 
and  given  special  instruction  in  branches  which  the  child  finds  most 
difficult. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  number  of  pupib  to 
each  teacher  in  the  schools  for  cripples  in  London.  The  following 
figures  are  quoted  from  an  article  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  dated  January  25, 1913: 


Schools  for  cripples  in 
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Cripples  qften  earnest  gtudenU. — ^The  second  reason  for  the  excellent 
progress  made  by  many  crippled  children  is  the  character  of  ttie 
children  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  so  limited  in  their  interests 
by  the  fact  that  they  can  not  walk  well  or  play  running  games  with 
other  children  that  they  concentrate  their  attention  upon  their 
school  work  with  unusually  keen  interest.  The  homrs  spent  in  school 
are  often  the  brightest  in  their  restricted  Uvos.  They  undertake  each 
task  earnestly  and  work  with  a  thoughtfulness  and  perseverance 
which  can  not  fail  to  bring  rapid  progress.  Many  children  who  have 
spent  considerable  time  in  a  hospital  or  under  treatm^it  while  at 
home  undertake  school  work  for  the  first  time  with  a  zest  which  is 
largely  due  to  an  unconscious  rejoicing  that  they  are  for  the  first 
time  like  other  children  because  they  can  go  to  sdiool. 

Wide  differences. — ^The  teacher  of  crippled  children  has  to  deal  wiUi 
a  far  more  complicated  situation  than  the  teacher  in  an  ordinary 
class.  Each  of  her  pupils  is  Ukely  to  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time 
in  energy  and  capacity,  according  to  his  physical  health.  Some  of 
the  children  lose  time  for  operations  or  during  special  treatments  uid 
are  irr^ular  in  attendance.  Furthermore,  there  is  tremendously 
more  variation  between  the  different  pupils  than  between  a  similar 
number  of  ordinary  children.  Some  of  the  children  in  a  special  class 
for  cripples  are  famiUar  with  pubUc-school  routine  and  have  much 
the  same  point  of  view  as  normal  pupils.  This  is  especially  true 
of  children  who  had  infantile  paralysis  at  the  age  of  8  or  10  or  later, 
after  several  years  of  attendance  at  pubUc  schools  in  ordinary  classes 
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when  they  were  themselves  entirely  healthy  and  stoong.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  a  large  number  of  the  crippled  children  in  tiiese  special  classes 
have  never  been  able  to  attend  regular  schools  or  to  associate  freely 
with  other  children.  This  is  very  often  true  of  those  who  have 
bone  tuberculosis  and  of  children  congenitally  deformed  or  paralyzed 
when  very  young.  The  teacher  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  face  the 
problems  of  children  accustomed  to  school  work  and  of  other  children 
to  whom  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  is  an  entirely  new  thing. 
It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  crippled  children  can  be  divided 
accurately  into  the  two  groups  mentioned.  The  crippled  child  may 
diiler  greatly  or  to  only  a  slight  extent  from  the  normal  sound  child 
of  his  own  age  in  general  strength  and  in  point  of  view.  The  grada- 
tions are  many  between,  for  example,  a  boy  who  was  a  vigorous 
urchin  until  he  lost  a  leg  in  a  trolley  accident  at  12  or  13  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  child  who  has  been  paralyzed  from  the  age  of  3  or 
4,  or  one  who  has  been  fighting  to  overcome  bone  tuberculosis  since 
an  early  age. 

DISCIPLINE. 

This  very  great  variation  in  the  children's  condition  and  previous 
experience  affects  not  only  their  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught 
in  school,  but  their  discipline.  Some  crippled  children  are  unduly 
petted  and  looked  after  at  home  and  must  receive  their  first  lessons 
in  independent  effort  after  they  come  to  school.  From  the  teacher 
and  from  fellow  pupils  in  the  class  they  learn  for  the  first  time  that 
a  crippled  child  who  tries  to  be  like  other  children  is  happier  and 
more  successful  than  one  who  is  too  easily  content  to  occupy  a  special 
and  peculiar  niche  in  the  world.  There  are  other  crippled  children 
of  the  timid,  shrinking  kind  who  have  been  in  rare  cases  abusively 
treated  at  home  or,  more  often,  have  been  unduly  teased  and  re- 
minded of  their  deformities  by  thoughtless  children  on  the  street  and 
elsewhere.  The  teacher's  sympathy  and  inspiration  will  go  far  to- 
ward encouraging  them  and  inducing  pride  in  some  line  of  achieve-  « 
ment  in  which  they  may  learn  to  excel  and  thus  forget  the  handi- 
caps for  which  they  have  been  ridiculed. 

CLASSES   FOE   MENTALLY  DEFICIENT   CEIPPLES. 

A  very  special  problem  is  presented  by  children  who  are  both 
physically  crippled  and  in  some  measure  deficient  mentally.  Pro- 
nounced cases  should,  of  course,  be  sent  to  institutions,  but  most  of 
the  cities  which  have  pubUc-school  classes  for  cripples  find  some  of 
the  children  retarded  mentally. 

New  York. — In  New  York  City  an  effort  is  being  made  to  segre- 
gate such  children  into  special  classes  of  their  own.  During  the  year 
1915-16  there  were  three  such  classes.    The  special  supervisor  ©i  4 

cripples'  classes  reconmiends  that  these  segregated  classes  with  dor 
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handicapped  children  be  retained  in  the  public  schools,  but  that  those 
children  who  prove  themselves  unable  to  benefit  at  all  by  the  edu- 
cational facilities  provided  should  after  reasonable  trial  be  sent  to 
an  institution  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  education. 
Philadelphia, — In  two  of  the  schools  which  have  classes  for  crip- 
ples in  Philadelphia  the  children  who  are  dull  or  subnormal  are 
put  into  one  class,  usually  with  some  bright  children,  since  there  are 
hardly  enough  retarded  cases  to  constitute  an  entire  class.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  at  the  McCall  School  the  teacher  of  the  class  which 
includes  subnormal  pupils  has  been  specially  trained  for  this  pur- 
pose by  a  course  at  the  institution  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  by  long 
experience  in  charge  of  a  private  home  school  for  feeble-minded 
children. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  CLASSES. 

There  is  an  unexpected  resemblance  to  the  old-fashioned  coimtry 
district  school  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  classes  for  crippled  children, 
although  these  classes  are  all  located  in  large  cities.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  wherever  there  is  oaly  one  special  class  for  cripples  in 
a  building,  it  must  offer  work  in  any  or  all  of  the  eight  granmiar 
grades  which  the  children  admitted  are  ready  to  enter.  In  some  of 
the  classes  visited  the  work  was  not  carried  beyond  the  sixth  grade, 
because  none  of  the  children  were  able  to  do  higher  work. 

Wherever  there  are  several  classrooms  for  crippled  children  in 
one  building  the  work  can  be  graded  more  accurately  and  each 
teacher  given  certain  definite  grades.  This  is  true  in  both  of  the 
schools  for  cripples  in  Chicago,  the  school  in  Cleveland,  and  that  in 
Detroit.  In  each  of  the  three  public  schools  in  Philadelphia  which 
have  classes  for  cripples  there  are  two  or  three  classrooms  set  aside 
for  them,  and  the  grades  are  divided  between  these  classrooms.  In 
Baltimore  there  is  but  a  single  class  in  each  school,  and  the  work 
of  many  grades  must  be  offered  in  one  room.  In  New  York  City 
there  are  seven  schools  which  have  only  one  class  for  cripples  in  the 
building,  together  with  many  regular  classes  for  children  who  are 
not  crippled.  Two,  three,  four,  and  five  classes  for  cripples  each 
occur  in  two  schools.  Finally,  one  school,  the  Crippled  Children's 
East  Side  Free  School,  has  11  classes  for  cripples,  the  largest  number 
taught  in  one  building  in  any  school  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
school  each  teacher  has  the  work  of  a  single  grade,  as  she  would  have 
in  any  city  class  for  children  not  crippled.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
Spalding  School  in  Chicago,  and  of  the  private  day  school  in  Boston, 
the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  include  at  least  t^o  or  three  classes  for 
cripples  in  a  single  building  the  work  of  each  teacher  is  very  much 
easier,  and  the  children  make  more  rapid  progress  in  their  studies. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  in  a  very  large  city,  like  New  York,  Chicago,  or 
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Boston,  that  a  school  for  cripples  will  have  pupils  enough  to  require 
a  teacher  for  each  grade.  But  in  smaller  cities  when  classes  for 
cripples  are  organized  it  is  well  to  put  at  least  two  classes  in  one 
building  if  possible  and  use  motor  busses  in  order  to  bring  this  larger 
number  of  children  from  greater  distances. 

Flexibility  in  grading. — ^The  special  classes  for  cripples,  whether 
there  are  severed  grades  in  a  given  school  building  or  only  one, 
usually  show  somewhat  greater  flexibility  in  the  grading  of  the  pupils 
and  in  their  promotion  than  do  other  public  school  classes.  The 
most  extreme  case  of  this  flexible  grading  is  found  not  in  any  public 
school,  but  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  school  for  cripples  at 
Canton,  Mass.  The  report  of  this  school  for  1912  states,  on  page  16: 
''Promotions  are  made  freely  from  group  to  group  at  any  time  during 
the  year  when  a  pupil  shows  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of 
the  class  next  above.''  It  is  possible  that  this  end  may  be  attained 
in  good  measure  in  the  public  schools  for  cripples  in  futiu^e  years. 

EDUCATIONAL  AIMS. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  in  the  teaching  of  a 
class  of  cripples  are  produced  by  the  fact  that  both  curable  and  in- 
curable crippled  children  are  usually  included  in  the  same  class. 
A  large  proportion  of  crippled  children  can  be  cured,  or  so  far  helped 
that  in  the  course  of  time  they  will  be  able  to  reenter  regular  classes 
in  the  public  schools.  These  temporarily  crippled  children  find  in 
the  special  classes  much  needed  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  their 
school  work  in  so  far  as  their  physical  condition  permits.  Some  of 
them  are  able  to  return  to  the  regular  public  school  classes  after  only 
a  year  in  a  special  class  for  cripples.  It  is  important  that  the  curric- 
ulum in  a  class  including  such  children  should  resemble  as  closely 
as  possible  that  in  regular  public  school  classes  in  order  that  the 
temporarily  crippled  children  may  return  to  regular  classes  with  as 
little  break  as  possible  in  their  school  career.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
all  the  classes  for  cripples  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
the  subjects  studied  and  methods  of  instruction  used  and  those  in 
ordinary  public  school  classes.  The  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cleveland  summarizes  the  course  of  instruction  as  follows: 

The  work  in  this  echool  is  about  the  same  to  we  are  doing  in  other  schools:  Reading 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  sewing,  drawing,  molding  simple 
objects,  kindergarten  work,  music,  and  gymnastics.  Our  aim  is  to  make  these 
children  leel  that  they  are  doing  what  children  ordinarily  do,  and  living  the  natural 
life. 

This  statement  could  be  very  nearly  duplicated  as  true  of  the  pub- 
lic school  classes  for  cripples  in  the  other  cities. 

It  is  usually  the  ambition  of  a  teacher  of  crippled  children  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  children  who  leave  her  class  after  th^*^' 
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reenter  regular  publio-sdiool  classes  in  the  grades  which  would  have 
been  theirs  if  they  had  remained  perfectly  well.  This  ambition  ia 
very  conmionly  realized.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  success  of  the 
efficient  and  painstaking  efforts  made  by  teachers  of  crippled  children 
in  all  the  special  classes  to  fit  their  ciu*able  pupils  for  retuirn  to  regular 
classes. 

But  there  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  crippled  children  whose 
cure  is  impossible,  or  possible  only  after  many  years  of  treatment. 
They  may  be  entirely  free  from  disease,  but  some  degree  of  deformity 
is  permanent  In  many  schools  these  children  represent  a  large 
majority  of  the  total  enrollment.  They  need  a  complete  system  of 
education  in  special  classes,  because  they  will  never  be  able  to  attend 
regular  schools  which  will  develop  such  powers  as  they  possess. 

No  high  schools  for  cripples. — It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  as 
yet  no  special  hi^  schools  for  cripples  in  the  United  States  and  no 
high-school  buildings  with  any  classrooms  offering  the  accommoda* 
tions  needed  by  crippled  children.  The  only  hopeful  exception  is 
the  Spalding  School  in  Chicago,  a  graded  sdiool  for  cripples,  where  a 
class  was  organized  in  September,  1916,  with  nine  cripples  who  were 
graduates  pf  the  eighth  grade,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in 
some  high-school  branches.  Some  crippled  children  do  go  to  high 
school  if  their  physical  condition  is  sufficiently  improved,  but  a  very 
high  proportion  of  the  crippled  children  attending  special  classes  are 
unable  to  go  beyond  the  grammar  grades  because  the  high  schools 
offer  ne  free  transportation  by  stage  and  the  buildings,  often  without 
elevators,  have  classrooms  on  several  floors  which  are  not  equipped 
with  special  seats  or  desks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
time  high  schools  for  cripples  may  be  established  in  the  largest  cities, 
or,  at  least,  that  some  high-school  branches  may  be  taught  in  every 
city,  as  in  Chicago,  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  schools 
having  grade  classes  for  cripples. 

Training  for  intellectual  pursuits, — The  fact  that  permanently 
crippled  children  have  not  usually  been  able  to  look  forward  to  hi^er 
education  is  particularly  imfortunate  because  their  physical  defects 
usually  make  them  poor  competitors  in  manual  pursuits  with^young 
people  of  sound  physique  after  they  leave  school.  If  every  crippled 
child  with  good  mentaUty  could  be  trained  for  a  career  which  made 
small  demand  upon  his  physical  capacity  but  required  considerable 
mental  training,  we  should  be  making  the  greatest  possible  use  of  our 
handicapped  citizens.  People  interested  in  the  career  of  a  particular 
crippled  child  should  ^ve  him  a  high  degree  of  training  for  some 
so-called  ^' intellectual ''  pursuit,  if  he  has  the  abiUty  and  if  the  money 
to  meet  the  cost  of  such  training  can  be  secured. 

Manual  occupations. — ^The  majority  of  crippled  children,  Uke  the 
majority  of  other  children  in  great  cities,  can  not  look  forwiurd  to 
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higher  education.  The  greatest  service  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
schools  to  give  these  children  is  the  provision  of  some  general  educa* 
tion  plus  trade  training  for  a  mamial  occupation  vrhicb  they  can 
pursue  with  the  least  possible  risk  of  physical  harm.  This  fact  has 
been  understood  sufficiently  well  wherever  there  are  special  classes 
for  cripples  and  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  into  the  school  work 
for  cripples  of  an  unusual  amount  of  handwork.  The  children  are 
specially  fond  of  this  work,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  active 
games,  because  their  legs  are  crippled,  often  develop  remarkable 
skill  in  all  kinds  of  hand  processes.  The  yoimger  crippled  duldren 
do  a  good  deal  of  cutting  and  weaving,  which  calls  for  Gaining  of  the 
hand  and  eye.  In  addition  to  the  usual  hand  processes  with  paper 
and  raffia,  creditable  work  has  been  done  in  many  classes  by  some  of 
the  older  children  in  knitting,  crocheting,  making  of  simple  cotton 
garments,  and  rug  making. 

Detroit. — In  Detroit  several  of  the  older  bojrs  have  gone  for  one  day 
eadi  week  to  another  public-school  building  having  special  courses  in 
manual  training.  A  class  in  millinery  was  taught  at  the  cripides' 
school  in  1915~1& 

PJuladdphia. — ^At  tiie  Meade  School,  in  Philadelphia,  eight  children 
are  doing  good  work  in  rug  weaving  on  the  one  loom  which  has  thus 
far  been  provided.  Two  looms  could  probably  be  kept  busy*  The 
older  children  in  this  school  have  also  made  creditable  hanunocks. 

CleveUmd, — ^The  girls  receive  thorough  training  in  sewing.  'Hie 
older  girls  are  able  to  make  dresses  for  themselves.  Other  hand- 
crafts taught  are  basketry,  weaving,  and  the  making  of  simple  toys 
and  pottery. 

Baltimore. — The  handwork  in  classes  for  cripples  in  Baltimore 
includes  basketry  and  simple  rug  weaving.  At  the  Kemaai  Hospital 
school  near  Baltimore,  a  public-school  teacher  has  charge  of  the  grade 
instruction,  while  a  special  teach^  of  handwork  and  industrial  hand- 
oraft  is  employed  by  the  institution.  Good  work  is  done  in  sewing, 
lace  making,  rug  weaving,  basketry,  chair  caning,  burnt  woodwork, 
stenography  and  typewriting.  At  the  Children's  Hospital  School  in 
Baltimore,  a  teacher  from  the  Playground  Association,  half  of  whose 
salary  is  assumed  by  the  hospital  school,  teaches  advanced  kinder^ 
gartcn  work,  basketry,  and  chair  caning. 

New  Yorh — ^In  New  York  City  there  is  great  variation  between 
the  different  schools  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  handwork  and  ^mple 
industrial  processes  taught.  The  school  superintendents  all  report 
the  children's  eagerness  to  make  things  with  their  hands.  The  prin- 
cipals_of  the  schools  where  the  least  provision  is  made  for  such  teach- 
ing urge  the  undertaking  of  more  handwork  instruction.*  At  Public 
Sdiool  15,  Brooklyn,  the  children  have  made  raffia  baskets,  dona 
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embroidery  and  plain  sewing,  including  the  making  of  some  complete 
garments,  and  woven  small  rugs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Public  School  Teachers  of  Crip- 
pled Children  in  New  York,  on  March  10,  1916,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  course  of  study  with  special  reference  to  in- 
dustrial and  vocational  subjects  for  crippled  children.  This  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  a  course  of  study  which  would  offer 
needlework,  including  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  dressmaking,  embroid- 
ery, knitting  and  crocheting,  and  novelty  work.  They  also  advised 
the  introduction  of  a  course  in  drawing  and  design  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Costume  and  textile  design,  conmiercial  design, 
lettering  and  poster  design,  interior  decorating,  design  in  its  relation 
to  domestic  art. 

Chicago, — ^A  large  amount  of  handwork  has  always  been  done  at 
the  Spalding  School  in  Chicago,  and  since  January  1,  1916,  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  industrial  work.  At  that  time  new 
equipment  was  added  and  new  courses  offered.  The  children  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  have  a  total  of  1  hour  and  50  minutes  of 
work  in  the  shop  each  week.  Those  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  have  75  minutes  daily  in  industrial  classes.  The  yoimger 
children  have  made  toys  and  doll  furniture  after  completing  the 
regular  kindergarten  processes  of  cutting  paper,  weaving,  etc.  Older 
children  have  manual  training  work,  sewing,  crocheting,  lace  making, 
basketry^  cooking,  printing,  block  printing,  cobbling,  weaving,  special 
training  in  designing  and  free  hand  lettering,  making  of  artifidal 
flowers,  typewritmg,  and  bookkeeping. 

The  school  has  excellent  equipment  for  teaching  printing,  including 
one  very  large  press.  This  work  is  taught  to  both  boys  and  girls, 
beginning  with  the  sixth  grade.  The  most  successful  results  have  been 
attained  with  Christ^mas  cards  designed  by  the  children,  printed  in  the 
printing  room,  and  then  returned  to  the  art  classes  for  decoration. 
It  is  beUeved  that  some  of  the  children  will  be  able  to  earn  their  Uving 
later  by  this  work.  A  graduate  of  the  school,  a  young  man  who  has 
no  use  of  his  lower  Umbs,  is  running  a  conmiercial  printing  establish- 
ment with  two  large  motor  presses  and  other  modern  equipment,  all 
purchased  through  his  own  efforts.  The  only  instruction  he  ever 
received  was  at  the  Spalding  School. 

A  $50  outfit  for  cobbUng,  sufficient  to  keep  six  boys  at  work,  was 
presented  to  the  school  in  June,  1915.  Since  then,  the  children's 
shoes  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  boys'  work.  Equipment 
has  recently  been  purchased  which  is  to  be  loaned  to  any  boys  who 
wish  to  make  the  experiment  of  starting  cobbling  shops  in  their  own 
neighborhoods.  A  graduate  of  the  school  in  June,  1917,  is  earning 
$10  a  week  in  the  fine  shoe-repairing  department  of  one  of  the  largest 
stores  in  Chicago.     It  is  believed  that  a  maximimi  of  $30  a  week  can 
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bo  earned  in  this  trade.  Motor-driven  equipment  costing  about  $150 
has  recently  been  ordered  for  the  cobbling  department.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  work  offers  an  especially  good  opportunity  for  bojrs 
who  have  lost  the  use  of  both  lower  limbs  but  who  are  able  to  be 
about  on  crutches. 

The  school  has  6  large  foot  looms  and  10  hand  looms,  and  good 
work  in  weaving  has  been  done  since  February,  1916.  Several  of  the 
looms  were  loaned  during  the  summer  to  children  who  are  confined  to 
wheel  chairs.  A  gift  of  $100  was  made  to  the  school  in  June,  1916, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bujdng  looms  or  other  equipment  to  be 
given  or  loaned  to  such  children.  The  teacher  of  weaving  has  had 
special  training  for  this  work.  The  teachers  believe  that  weaving  is 
a  very  good  occupation  for  ono-armed  pupils. 

A  graduate  who  left  the  school  in  February,  1915,  has  an  appren- 
ticeship in  engraving  with  one  of  the  best  engraving  firms  in  Chicago. 
Two  other  graduates  have  office  positions,  and  one  is  making  artificial 
flowers. 

The  highest  development  of  handwork  and  industrial  training  is 
found  in  the  two  large  private  day  schools  for  cripples,  the  Industrial 
School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  in  Boston,  and  the 
Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free  School  in  New  York.  Their  in- 
dustrial classes  are  mentioned  in  detail  in  Part  11  of  this  Bulletin, 
pp.  45,  46.  Any  board  of  education  which  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  trade  classes  for  cripples  should  visit  these  schools 
which  have  been  pioneers  in  this  direction. 

Trade  training. — ^The  problem  of  trade  training  is  boimd  to  be  the 
outstanding  feature  of  future  discussions  concerning  the  education 
of  crippled  children,  both  because  the  estabUshment  of  industrial 
classes  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  excellent  graded  class  work 
which  has  already  been  established  in  six  large  cities,  and  because 
the  entrance  of  America  into  the  great  war  has  brought  before  us  the 
problem  of  the  reeducation  and  trade  training  of  crippled  soldiers. 
In  choosing  occupations  for  which  soldiers  crippled  in  different  ways 
can  be  trained  and  in  selecting  methods  of  instruction,  the  agencies 
for  the  reeducation  of  crippled  soldiers  in  European  countries  have 
profited  greatly  by  the  experience  of  trade  classes  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, many  of  which  were  organized  a  great  many  years  before  the 
war.  In  some  cases  crippled  soldiers  have  been  taught  together 
with  the  crippled  children  in  their  trade  classes.  The  public  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  of  crippled  soldiers  to  fit  themselves  for  ^elf- 
support  will  quicken  the  interest  in  the  problems  of  all  cripples.  It 
is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  development  within  the  next 
few  years  of  public-school  classes  for  cripples  and  of  special  mdiis- 
trial  classes  for  their  occupational  training. 
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Staiisiics. — ^The  City  of  New  York  has  46  special  dasses  for  jixjA- 
cally  crippled  children,  located  in  16  different  puhlic-school  buiklinga 
in  vark)us  parts  of  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn.  In 
seven  schools  there  is  but  (me  cla^  for  erip{deB  in  the  bnUding, 
together  with  many  regular  classes  for  tduUron  who  are  not  crippled. 
Two,  three,  four,  and  five  classes  for  cripples  eadi  oocnr  in  two 
schools.  Finally,  one  school  has  11  classes  for  cripples,  the  largest 
niunber  taught  in  one  building  in  any  school  in  the  United  States. 
This  school,  unlike  any  of  the  others  in  New  York,  occupies  a  buildii^ 
especially  designed  for  the  use  of  crippled  children  and  given  over  to 
them  exclusively.'  These  46  classes  have  a  total  register  of  918 
crippled  children  and  an  average  attendance  of  693.  The  smafiest 
number  with  which  a  class  may  be  organized  is  12,  and  20  is  the 
intended  maximum  for  one  class,  though  that  number  has  been 
exceeded  in  several  cases  because  of  t^e  great  number  of  applicants. 

The  principal  of  a  school  whose  one  class  for  cripples  had  32 
enrolled  in  1914-15  stated  his  objections  thus:*  ^'At  present,  with  32 
on  regist^  and  but  20  sittings,  the  pupils  in  excess  aro  oompdled 
to  use  ordinary  chairs  and  tables.  The  result  is  that  the  room  is 
overcrowded  with  furniture,  and  the  pupils,  who  are  compelled  to 
use  the  chairs,  become  overtired/'  The  fact  that  the  average  attend- 
ance lor  this  class  of  32  is  24  must  in  some  measure  lessen  the  diffi- 
culties. 

Buildings. — ^The  16  public^chool  buildings  in  which  the  classes  for 
cripples  are  located  include  several  of  the  newest  and  finest  schools  in 
New  York.  Some  of  the  other  schools  with  cripples'  classes  are  older 
and  less  perfectly  adapted  for  the  use  of  handicapped  children.  In 
old  and  new  buildings  alike  the  crippled  children  are  always  given 
the  best  rooms  in  the  school.  Special  desks  and  seats  are  used  in 
great  numbers,  and  other  needed  equipment  has  been  liberally 
provided. 

>  Th»  (ollowhig  summaries  have  been  prt^parod  for  convenient  reterenee.  They  include  data  already 
given  in  this  buHetin,  together  with  some  other  points  of  speciiU  interest  in  eonneotkui  with  the  deaas 
in  each  particolar  city. 

^This  building  does  not  belong  to  the  city  but  to  a  private  organization,  the  Crippled  Children 's  Kut 
Side  Free  School,  which  formerly  financed  the  school  entirely  and  whiiili  nliniimliitiiiii  tiiiliiMliiiililiiiiWi 
and  work  rooms  in  the  building. 

^Hep.  of  Supt.  ol  Schools,  New  York,  1914-15,  p.  107. 
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TransporMion. — ^Provision  is  made  for  the  transportation  of  crip- 
pled children  between  their  homes  and  the  schoolhonse  hj  42  stages, 
of  which  40  are  f mnished  by  the  city  and  two  by  a  private  society, 
the  Association  for  tfhe  Aid  of  Crippled  Children.  A  driver  and  an  at- 
tendant, able  to  lift  the  more  helpless  children,  accompany  each  stago. 
In  stages  owned  by  the  city  the  attendants  are  men«  The  st^cs 
provided  by  the  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children  are  ac- 
companied by  women  nurses  as  attendants,  llie  special  teacher  itT 
chaiige  of  physically  handicapped  children  urges  the  superiority  of 
women  attendants.^  She  advocates  the  use  of  these  stages  in  taking 
crippled  children  from  their  homes  to  hospitals  for  dispensary 
treatment. 

Lunches. — Hot  lunches  are  sold  to  the  children  for  very  small  sums. 
In  Public  School  107,  for  example,  soup  was  served  in  1912-13  for  3 
cents,  and  simdwiches,  cookies,  cups  c^  cocoa,  etc.,  for  1  cent  each. 
Children  are  required  to  take  the  soup  bef OTe  they  are  allowed  to 
have  sweets.  In  some  schools,  the  children  in  the  special  classes  for 
cripples  are  served  first. 

Physical  supervision. — A  special  teacher  is  assigned  to  the  classes 
for  cripples  by  the  director  of  physical  training  in  the  New  York 
public  schools.  Under  her  supervision  the  grade  teachers  have 
learned  to  watch  carefully  the  health  of  the  pupils.  The  course  of 
study  and  physical  activities  of  each  child  are  limited  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  hospital  record  cards,  printed  in  full  in 
the  Appendix,  pages  49-5 1.  These  cards  show  which  exerdses  are  re- 
garded by  the  diild's  surgeon  as  desirable  and  what  kinds  of  exer- 
cises the  child  in  question  must  not  undertake.  The  card  index  also 
shows  whether  or  not  the  diild  should  be  allowed  to  dimb  the  stairs. 
These  cards  are  renewed  once  each  year  for  all  pupils  under  hospital 
supervision  and  once  each  term  for  all  cases  with  tuberculous  joints. 
They  are  also  renewed  after  any  long  absence  from  school,  after  any 
change  in  a  child's  brace  or  cast,  and  after  any  sui^cal  operation. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  child's  record  on  these  hospital  cards 
up  to  date. 

Classes  for  different  types. — ^Particularly  good  work  has  been  done 
in  the  physical  supervision  of  the  children  within  the  last  two  years, 
since  the  segregation  of  three  types  of  crippled  childr^i  into  different 
classes  in  all  of  the  schools  having  several  classes  for  cripples.  There 
are  separate  classes  for  children  with  tuberculous  joints  in  six  dif- 
ferent pubUc  schools.  According  to  the  report  for  1915-16,  the 
formation  of  these  classes  has  been  followed  by  very  beneficial 
results.  Such  classes  are  located  in  large  rooms  with  southern  ex- 
posure and  open-window  ventilation  with  a  temperature  in  winter 
kept  between  50°  and  60°.     In  addition  to  hot  lunches  at  nr 

>  Rept.  of  Snpt.  of  Sohoob,  N«w  York,  1914-15,  p.  12U 
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these  children  have  special  feeding  both  in  the  morning  and  Just 
before  starting  for  home  at  the  dose  of  the  school  day.  Cots  and 
blankets  are  provided  for  use  during  a  rest  period  after  the  midday 
meal. 

Still  more  recently  an  effort  has  been  mad€r  in  the  New  York 
schools  to  segregate  children  who  are  both  mentally  deficient  and 
physically  crippled.  During  the  year  1915-16  there  were  three  such 
classes.  The  special  supervisor  of  cripples'  classes  recommends  that 
these  segregated  classes  for  doubly  handicapped  children  be  retained 
in  the  pubUc  schools,  but  that  those  children  who  prove  themselves 
unable  to  benefit  at  all  by  the  educational  facilities  provided  should 
after  reasonable  trial  be  sent  to  an  institution  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  department  of  education. 

The  remaining  dasses  in  the  New  York  schools  where  segr^ation 
into  different  types  of  dasses  has  been  b^un  are  those  for  nontuber- 
culous  crippled  children  who  are  mentally  sound.  These  represent 
the  majority  of  the  crippled  children.  Most  of  them  through  the 
skillful  orthopedic  treatment  of  surgeons  at  the  hospitals  are  eventu- 
ally fit  to  be  transferred  to  regular  dasses  in  elementary  schools  and 
to  attend  high  schools  later. 

Visiting  teachers, — ^There  are  some  crippled  children  living  at  home 
who  are  not  able  to  attend  school  even  with  the  special  facilities 
provided  for  cripples'  classes.  The  New  York  report  for  1915-16 
recommends  the  appointment  of  special  visiting  teachers  for  crippled 
children  who  will  be  assigned  to  the  instruction  of  children  in  their 
own  homes.  Funds  are  being  soUcited  by  the  Association  of  Public 
School  Teachers  of  New  York  to  pay  one  or  two  visiting  teachers  at 
once,  before  the  board  of  education  is  ready  to  act. 

It  is  only  a  city  like  New  York,  with  a  very  large  population, 
which  will  find  necessary  large  numbers  of  dasses  for  crippled  chil- 
dren. It  is,  of  course,  in  such  a  city  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  segregation  of  the  children  into  classes  of 
different  types.  In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  which  imdoubtedly 
come  from  the  separation  of  different  types  of  cripples  into  classes 
of  their  own,  the  cripples'  classes  are  so  arranged  that  there  are,  if 
possible,  at  least  two  special  classes  for  cripples  in  a  given  building. 
The  presence  of  two  or  three  classes  in  the  same  building  usually 
makes  possible  also  some  separation  of  the  grades,  so  that  one  teacher 
does  not  have  to  carry  six  or  eight  grades,  as  she  does  in  everyspecial 
class  for  cripples  if  it  i8  the  only  one  in  the  building. 

Sessions, — Sessions  are  one  hour  shorter  in  dasses  for  crippled 
children  than  in  other  pubUc-school  dasses  in  New  York  Qty.  The 
dasses  for  cripples  begin  at  9  o'dock  and  end  at  2  o'dock  instead 
of  3.  In  one  school  where  there  was  much  congestion  in  the  crippled 
children's  dasses,  part-time  dasses  were  tried  as  an  experiment. 
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Half  the  children  came  from  8.30  to  12.30,  the  others  from  12.30  to 
4.30,  using  the  same  stage.  But  the  plan  did  not  work.  The 
children  in  the  first  group  had  to  eat  breaakfast  at  home  too  early; 
the  children  in  the  second  group  had  to  eat  limch  at  home  too  early. 
Also,  the  special  seats  when  adjusted  to  fit  the  children  in  the  first 
group  did  not  fit  the  children  in  the  second  group.  Furthermore, 
the  children  did  not  cover  so  much  groimd  in  their  studies  by  a  wide 
margin,  although  the  new  system  offered  apparently  a  school  day 
but  one  hour  shorter  than  the  usual  period  from  9  to  2.  The  chil- 
dren were  actually  able  to  accomplish  much  less  because  of  the 
hberal  rest  periods  needed  by  many  of  them. 

Curriculurn. — ^The  curriculum  is  as  closely  similar  as  possible  to 
that  in  classes  for  children  who  are  not  crippled.  The  classes  are 
not  graded  quite  so  exactly;  the  children  are  given  more  individual 
attention  and  more  time  is  spent  on  handwork. 

Handwork. — There  is  great  variation  between  the  classes  for  crip- 
ples in  different  schools  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
handwork  and  simple  industrial  processes.  Most  of  the  classes  offer 
all  the  usual  kindergarten  handwork  and  more  advanced  work  with 
doth,  raflSa,  and  yam.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  where  least  provision  is  made  for  such  teaching  urge 
the  undertaking  of  more  handwork.* 

No  jmblic  liigh  school  nor  trade  school. — ^There  is  no  high  school  with 
special  faciUties  for  cripples,  and  no  pubUc  trade  school.  Trade 
classes  for  girls  in  needlework  of  many  kinds  and  for  boys  in  box 
making  are  maintained  privately  at  the  Crippled  Children's  East 
Side  Free  School;  also  other  trade  classes  at  two  other  private 
schools,  the  Rhinelander  School,  distinguished  for  its  classes  in 
jewelry,  and  the  William  H.  Davis  Free  School,  notable  for  hand- 
made articles  of  leather  and  wood,  as  well  as  needlework. 

CHICAGO. 

The  city  of  Chicago  maintains  special  classes  for  crippled  children 
in  two  sections  of  the  city,  with  an  average  daily  membership  for 
1915-16  of  304.1  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  280.9. 

THE   SPALDING   SCHOOL. 

Building. — The  Spalding  School,  at  1623  Park  Avenue,  on  the  west 
side  of  Chicago,  is  the  only  permanent  school  building  in  the  United 
States  built  and  maintained  entirely  by  a  city  board  of  education  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  crippled  children.*  It  is  a  one-story  and  attic 
building  only  slightly  elevated  above  the  street.     On  the  ground 

1  See  Rept.  of  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  York,  1915-16,  pp.  78, 80, 81. 

t  The  school  building  for  cripples  in  Cleveland  serves  its  purpose  very  well,  hpt  is  of  a  much '. 
Dent  character,  since  it  is  built  entirely  of  wood. 
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floor  there  are  five  classrooms  and  an  assembly  hall,  a  kitchen,  a 
dining  room,  and  a  nurse's  room,  bathroom,  and  rest  room.  The 
attic,  which  is  reached  by  an  incline  from  the  first  floor,  contains  the 
industrial  classrooms.  The  children  in  the  attic  rooms  are  pro- 
tected against  accident  in  case  of  fire  by  a  specially  designed  fire 
escape  recently  completed.  An  incline  100  feet  long  leads  from  eadi 
end  of  the  attic  directly  to  the  ground.  Twice  as  many  children  are 
now  taught  in  this  building  as  it  was  designed  to  accommodate, 
because  <ff  the  rotary  system  which  changes  the  children  about  from 
class  work  to  industrial  work,  etc.  An  addition  to  the  building  has 
been  authorized  by  the  board  of  education  to  cost  $82,000.  It  will 
contain  four  additional  classrooms,  three  large  industrial  rooms,  an 
assembly  hall  with  a  stage,  nurse's  room,  dental  room,  masseur's 
room,  rest  room,  receiving  room,  toilets,  bathroom,  and  a  large  sun 
room  with  glass  roof. 

The  equipment  of  this  school  is  of  the  most  modem  sort  obtainable. 
Special  seats  and  desks  are  provided,  also  a  liberal  niunbw  of  wheal 
chairs.    Cork  matting  is  laid  on  the  hall  floors. 

Pupils  and  teachers, — ^The  enrollment  in  this  school  for  the  year 
1915-16  was  225,  of  whom  200  were  taught  in  the  building  itself,  and 
25  were  patients  confined  to  their  beds  in  the  nearby  Home  for  Des- 
titute Crippled  Children.  One  teacher  is  assigned  to  give  bedside 
instruction  to  these  children.  In  1916-17,  200  were  taught  in  the 
Spalding  School,  25  at  the  hospital,  and  85  in  temporary  quarters. in 
the  wing  of  a  neighboring  school  building.  In  1916-17,  11  teacheiv 
were  employed  for  regular  class  work,  2  teachers  for  industrial  work, 
and  2  for  corrective  gymnastics. 

Transportation, — The  entire  expense  is  borne  by  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Since  January,  1917,  each  of  the  teachers  has  been  paid  $200  more 
than  the  amount  paid  teachers  for  similar  work  in  other  pubhc  schools. 
The  children  are  taken  to  and  from  school  in  comfortably  heated  and 
ventilated  motor  busses,  which  replaced  the  old  horse  busses  in  1914, 
Each  bus  has  in  addition  to  the  driver  a  man  or  woman  attendant. 
These  motor  busses  have  made  it  possible  to  enlarge  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  some  of  the  children  come  from  long  distances.  Hot 
lunches  are  furnished  at  noon  and  milk  to  drink  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  children  in  the  morning. 

Physical  supervision. — ^The  schools  for  cripples  in  Chicago  have 
always  emphasized  strongly  the  physical  care  of  the  children.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  larger  of  the  two  schools,  the  Spalding  School 
The  principal  of  this  school  states  in  her  report  for  1915-16: 

The  policy  of  the  school  is  to  take  in  all  crippled  children  who  apfdj,  even  thongk 
the  deformity  may  be  very  slight,  00  that  advice  Mid  aasifitance  may  be  given  pareati 
in  obtaining  proper  treatment.  The  first  aim  of  the  school  is  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children.    The  actual  school  work  gives  place  always  to  this. 
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The  teachers  in  the  school  are  required  by  the  board  of  education 
to  take  a  special  course  of  studj  concerning  the  diseases,  treatment, 
and  care  of  orip{ded  children,  and  a  course  in  industrial  work  suited 
to  cripi^es.  TTiey  are  able  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  the  special 
teachers  who  give  curative  gymnastics  to  the  children. 

The  entire  care  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  has  beon 
taken  over  by  the  new  Mimicipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  of  Chi- 
cago, which  has  enlarged  its  field  in  order  to  care  for  all  the  cripploil 
children  whether  or  not  the  cause  of  their  condition  is  bone  tubercu- 
losis. The  sanitarium  furnishes  to  the  school  a  nurse  and  medical 
supplies,  arranges  for  operations  and  treatment,  and  takes  the 
children  to  clinics.  Complete  files  are  kept  in  which  there  is  a  social 
and  physical  history  of  each  child.  At  the  Spalding  School  itself, 
the  children  have  thorough  physical  examinations  frequently,  daily 
dressing  of  sinuses^  massage^  and  curative  gynmastics,  and  baths  for 
medical  purposes.  The  board  of  education  has  recently  installed 
dental  equipment  at  a  cost  of  $500,  and  the  board  of  health  gives  the 
services  (rf  a  dentist.  An  oculist  from  the  board  of  health  also  visits 
the  school. 

Sessions. — ^This  school  is  in  session  from  9  until  2  during  the  school 
year.  A  morning  session  has  sometimes  been  held  in  summer. 
Every  child  from  this  school  has  the  opportunity  to  spend  six  weeks 
in  a  private  smnmer  camp  in  Wisconsin. 

Ourncidwrn. — Hie  regular  course  of  study  outlined  for  the  eight 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Chicago  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
curriculum.  The  board  of  education  authorized  the  opening  of  a 
high-school  department  for  crippled  children  in  connection  with  the 
Spalding  School.  The  first  class  of  cripples  doing  work  in  high^school 
subjects  was  opened  in  September,  1916,  with  nine  pupils. 

Handwork  and  industrial  classes. — A  large  amount  of  handwork  has 
always  been  done  at  the  Spalding  School  in  Chicago,  and  since  January 
1,  1916,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  industrial  work.  At  that 
time  new  equipment  was  added  and  new  courses  offered.  The 
children  in  the  fourth  and  fif tli  grades  have  a  total  of  1  hour  and  50 
minutes  of  work  in  the  shop  each  week.  Those  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  have  75  minutes  daily  in  industrial  classes.  The 
younger  children  have  made  toys  and  doll  furniture  after  completing 
tho  regular  kindergarten  processes  of  cutting  paper,  weaving,  etc. 
Older  children  have  manual  training  work,  sewing,  crocheting,  lace 
making,  basketry,  cooking,  printing,  block  printing,  cobbling,  weav- 
ing, special  training  in  designing  and  free-hand  lettering,  making  of 
artificial  flowers,  typ)ewriting,  and  bookkeeping.  For  a  detailed 
aecount  of  work  in  different  hand  processes,  see  pages  31-33  of  this 
bnlleiin. 
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THE   FALLON   SCHOOL. 

The  large  Fallon  School,  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago,  has  many 
classrooms  for  normal  children  and  has  also  reserved  on  the  first  floor 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  crippled  children  four  classrooms  and  a  play 
room,  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  toilet  rooms.  Four  grade  teachers 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  crippled  children.  In  1915-16,  the 
enrollment  was  89,  and  the  average  attendance  was  about  84.  In 
November,  1917,  there  were  94  children  registered,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  90. 

All  expenses  in  these  classes  are  met  by  the  city.  The  teachers 
receive  a  bonus  of  $200.  Motor  busses  are  used  to  transport  the 
children.  Hot  lunches  are  provided  at  noon,  and  milk  or  cocoa  to 
drink  in  the  morning.  Desks  and  seats  adjustable  as  to  height  are 
provided. 

Physical  supervision. — ^A  nurse  from  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium  is  in  constant  daily  attendance,  dressing  sinuses,  taking 
temperatures,  etc.  A  doctor  from  the  same  institution  comes  daily 
to  inspect  the  children.  A  special  teacher  of  corrective  gymnastics 
is  employed,  who  gives  daily  exercises  with  very  beneficial  results. 
A  masseur  gives  massage  two  days  each  week  to  children  whose 
parents  grant  permission  for  such  treatment.  One  of  the  teachers  in 
this  school  has  used  songs  and  rhythmic  motion,  with  music  as  an 
accompaniment,  in  order  to  make  the  children  more  spontaneous  in 
their  activity,  and  has  secured  excellent  results  in  stretching  and 
strengthening  muscles  by  means  of  dancing. 

Organization. — The  school  sessions  last  from  9  until  2  during  the 
winter,  and  summer  sessions  have  been  held  from  9  xmtil  12  in  the 
morning.  Majiy  of  the  children  go  to  a  private  camp  in  summer. 
The  curriculiun  is  similar  to  that  in  other  public-school  classes,  except 
for  the  increased  emphasis  upon  handwork.  All  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses with  paper,  raflSa,  reed,  and  cloth  are  taught. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  set  apart  seven  special  rooms  for 
crippled  children  in  three  of  the  large  public  schools  in  diflFerent  parts 
of  the  city.  Seven  teachers  are  employed  for  these  classes.  Another 
teacher,  paid  by  the  city,  is  assigned  for  work  with  crippled  children 
at  the  Orthopedic  Hospital.  The  average  number  of  children  en- 
rolled for  the  year  1915-16  was  140  and  the  average  attendance  was 
126.*  From  20  to  25  children  are  usually  enrolled  with  each  teacher, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  about  18  per  teacher  is  maintained. 

Two  of  the  three  school  buildings  in  which  special  classes  for  cripples 
are  located  are  less  well  adapted  for  this  work  than  any  newer  school 

1  For  the  school  year  1916-17,  there  were  eight  classes  (or  crippled  children,  with  an  average  eondlment 
of  162  and  an  average  attendance  of  142. 
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buildings  would  be.  The  three  classrooms  at  one  of  the  schools  and 
two  classrooms  at  the  other  have  each  but  two  windows  in  one  direc- 
tion. At  the  Binney  annex  of  the  McCall  School,  where  there  are 
three  classes,  the  rooms  are  so  dark  that  the  gas  lights  are  often  kept 
burning  at  midday.  The  fundamental  needs  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
can  not  be  met  in  such  rooms.  The  equipment  provided  is  in  every 
other  respect  adequate.  There  are  special  adjustable  seats  in  all  the 
schoolrooms,  and  wheel  chairs  in  which  the  children  sometimes  rest. 
Kitchens,  dining  rooms,  and  separate  toilet  rooms  for  the  cripples 
are  provided.  All  the  classrooms  for  cripples  are  on  the  first  floor 
and  have  no  threshholds. 

Transportation. — ^The  children  are  transported  to  and  from  school 
in  horse-drawn  busses  contracted  for  by  the  city.  They  are  heated 
in  cold  weather.  Each  bus  starts  its  trip  at  7.30  and  reaches  the 
school  between  8.45  and  9  oVlock.  Each  bus  has  an  attendant, 
usually  a  man,  in  addition  to  the  driver.  One  of  the  busses  running 
to  the  Meade  School  has  a  woman  attendant.  When  the  children  are 
too  heavy  for  her,  the  driver  carries  them  into  the  school. 

Luruihes. — ^At  each  of  the  three  schools  a  matron  is  employed  by 
the  city  to  assist  in  looking  after  the  physical  needs  of  the  children, 
and  especially  to  serve  their  noonday  meal  and  midmoming  lunch. 
The  cldldren  who  can  aflford  it  are  allowed  to  make  some  payment 
for  their  meals,  but  most  of  the  cost  is  met  by  subscriptions  from 
philanthropic  agencies  and  interested  individuals.  Just  before 
Thanksgiving  each  year  contributions  of  cereals  and  other  food  sup- 
plies for  the  benefit  of  these  cripples'  classes  are  taken  up  in  the 
various  schools  in  each  neighborhood  where  the  classes  for  cripples 
are  located. 

Physical  supervision. — ^The  orthopedic  supervision  is  entirely 
through  the  hospitals  of  Philadelphia.  The  teachers  cooperate  with 
visiting  nurses  from  the  hospitals.  The  school  nurse  has  general 
supervision  of  the  cripples,  as  of  other  children,  and  a  matron  is  pro- 
vided in  each  school  where  there  are  cripples,  to  superintend  the 
serving  of  their  lunches  and  to  act  as  attendant  when  needed. 

Curriculum. — The  school  work  is  based  upon  that  of  the  regular 
elementary  grades,  with  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  handwork. 
The  smaller  children  work  with  paper,  reed,  and  beads.  At  the 
Meade  School  eight  children  are  doing  good  work  in  rug  weaving  on 
the  one  loom  which  has  been  thus  far  provided.  Two  looms  could 
probably  be  kept  busy.  The  older  children  in  this  school  have  also 
made  creditable  hammocks. 

SegregaHon. — ^At  the  McCall  School,  one  of  the  three  rooms 
assigned  to  cripples  is  given  to  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades 
who  are  mentally  normal.  Another  room  has  children  from  the  third 
grade  up  who  are  of  good  mentality.    The  third  room  has  r 
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ren  of  the  lower  grades  an^  includes  Uiose  who  are  m^itally  dnil  or 
actually  defective.  The  teacher  of  Uds  class  has  been  specially 
trained  for  the  instruction  of  mentally  retarded  pupils. 

At  the  Meade  School,  each  of  the  two  classrooms  for  cripples  has 
some  beginners,  but  most  of  the  children  in  one  of  the  rooms  are 
included  in  the  £u:^t  three  grades. 

In  the  second  room  some  children  are  doing  fifth-grade  work. 
About  8  or  9  of  the  45  children  in  these  two  classes  are  somewhat 
retarded  mentally.  If  the  number  of  classes  for  cripples  should 
increase  at  this  school,  these  children  would  be  placed  in  a  separate 
class  as  they  are  at  the  McCall  School. 

CLEVELAND. 

Building  and  equipment. — In  Cleveland,  classes  for  crippled  children 
are  conducted  in  a  one-story  wooden  building  located  in  a  large  yard 
at  the  rear  of  the  Wilson  School,  one  of  the  best  public  sdiools  in  the 
city.  The  building  set  aside  for  cripples  has  classrooms,  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  and  surgical  dressing  room.  Desks  and  seats  are  ad- 
justable as  to  height;  one  central  pivot  supports  both  a  desk  and  a 
seat.     Small  chairs  are  used  in  the  kindergarten. 

SUUisHcs. — ^The  number  of  crippled  children  enrolled  during  the 
year  1915-16  was  127,  including  17  in  the  kindergarten;  the  aver- 
age monthly  enrollment  was  95.7  and  the  average  daUy  attendance 
87.5.  There  are  six  teachers,  wiih  an  average  of  about  22  pupils  per 
teacher.  Tlie  school  is  financed  entirely  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. A  principal  and  six  other  teachers,  including  a  kindergartaier, 
are  employed.  They  do  not  receive  extra  pay  for  teaching  crippled 
children.     Hot  lunches  are  furnished  without  cost  to  the  children. 

Transportation  and  hinches. — Horse-drawn  busses  are  supplied  by 
the  city  for  the  transportation  of  the  children.  EJach  bus  has  a  driver 
and  a  guard  or  attendant,  who  assists  the  children  who  need  help. 

Physical  supervision. — The  school  nurse  inspects  ihe  children  and 
visits  their  homes.  For  actual  orthopedic  care  most  of  the  children 
go  to  the  disi)ensary  at  Lakeside  Hospital.  An  orthopedic  visiting 
nurse,  employed  by  both  this  hospital  and  Rainbow  Cottage,  a 
country  convalescent  hospital,  visits  the  homes  of  many  pujnls  at 
this  school,  although  she  does  not  come  to  the  school  itself. 

Sessions  and  curriculum. — Sessions  are  from  9.30  to  3*  Tlie  work 
in  this  school,  to  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  assistant  euprain- 
tendent  of  schools  of  Cleveland — 

is  about  the  same  as  we  are  doing  in  other  schools:  Heading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  sewing,  drawing,  molding  simple  objects,  Idndagaitea 
work,  music,  and  gymnastics.  Our  aim  is  to  make  these  chiklrexi  feel  that  they 
doing  what  chUdren  ordinarily  do,  and  living  the  natural  life. 
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llie  hmdwarJc  includes  sewing  instruction  to  a  point  where  the 
girls  are  able  to  make  dresses  for  themselves;  basketry,  some  weav- 
ing, and  the  making  of  simple  toys  and  pottery. 

A  census  of  all  cripples  in  Geveland  has  been  made  recently  with 

a  view  to  discovering  in  what  occupations  they  can  best  earn  their 

living.        ,  

DETRCHT. 

Tlie  city  of  Detroit  employs  two  teachers  for  special  classes  for 
crippled  children^  held  in  rooms  on  a  lower  floor  of  the  Clinton  School. 
The  buildii^  was  remodded  in  1910  in  order  to  provide  special  rest 
rooms  and  lavatories,  a  kitchen  and  a  dining  room  for  the  crippled 
children.  The  board  of  education  has  recently  purchased  a  site  for  a 
separate  building  for  the  crippled  children. 

The  total  number  of  diflferent  children  enrolled  for  1915-16  was  76, 
with  67  as  the  highest  number  on  the  roll  at  one  time  during  the  year. 
There  are  three  teachers,  and  the  nimiber  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  not 
often  more  than  23.  Each  teacher  of  crippled  children  is  paid  $200 
a  year  more  than  a  teacher  doing  similar  work  vrith  children  who  are 
not  crippled. 

Transporiaiion  and  lunches. — ^Transportation  is  furnished  by  the 
city.  Carriages  were  used  at  first,  but  in  1914-15  a  new  system  was 
adopted.  Snce  that  time  the  children  have  been  taken  to  and  from 
school  in  the  police  patrols.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Detroit  for  1914-15  (p.  134)  states  that,  "Hie  children 
enjoy  a  much  faster  and  safer  trip. "  The  patrolmen  serve  as  attend* 
ants,  and  the  superint^id^it  says  in  the  same  report  that  they  "have 
been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  trip  as  comfortable  and 
pleasimt  as  possible."  Free  hot  lunches  are  served  at  noon  Mid 
crackers  and  milk  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

Mescal  supervisicTt, — ^An  orthopedic  surgeon,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  health,  examines  all  children  applying  for  admission  to  the 
classes  for  cripples,  and  visits  the  school  at  intervals  to  examine  the 
pupils  and  perform  small  operations.  The  school  nurse  gives  massage 
and  electric  treatments.  The  Detroit  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Sick 
and  Crippled  Children  supphes  crutches  and  braces  to  all  pupils  in 
need  of  such  help. 

Sessions, — ^The  hoars  of  the  sessions  are  identical  with  those  in  other 
public  school  classes  in  the  spring  and  fall;  but  from  November  until 
April,  the  classes  for  cripples  begin  an  hour  later  in  the  morning,  so 
that  the  children  need  not  leave  th^r  homes  so  early  in  cold  weather. 

Chariculmm, — ^Tbe  curriculum  has  a  siuprisingly  close  resemblance 
to  that  for  perfectly  sound  children.  There  is  more  attention  paid 
to  handwOTk,  to  which  all  of  the  children  give  at  least  half  an  hour 
every  day.    In  addition  to  the  usual  hand  processes  wiUi  paa^r  and 
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raflBa,  creditable  work  has  been  done  by  some  of  the  older  chfldren 
in  knitting,  crocheting,  and  rug  making.  In  1915-16,  one  of  the 
teachers  taught  a  millinery  class  for  girls.  Several  of  the  older  boys 
have  gone  for  one  day  each  week  to  another  public  school  building 
for  a  special  course  in  manual  training. 

No  high  school  for  cripples, — For  the  first  time  since  these  special 
classes  were  formed,  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  was  completed  by 
two  crippled  children  during  the  school  year  of  1914-15.  They  coidd 
not  go  to  high  school  because  none  of  the  high  schools  in  Detroit 
offered  the  special  facihties  needed  by  these  children.  The  director 
of  the  school,  in  her  report  for  the  year  1915-16,  states: 

We  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  event  of  our  having  a  new  building,  we  may  be 
able  to  establish  a  trade  school  where  these  older  pupils  may  learn  a  trade  by  which 
they  can  support  themselves  in  later  years. 

BALTIMORE. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  maintains  two  classes  for  crippled  children 
in  two  different  pubUc  school  buildings.  The  city  also  supports  a 
class  for  cripples  at  each  of  the  three  private  institutions  for  crippled 
children  in  or  near  Baltimore,  the  Keman  Hospital  and  Industrial 
School  for  Crippled  Children,  the  Children's  Hospital  School,  and 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School  and  Convalescent  Home  for 
Crippled  Children  (colored). 

The  numbers  of  pupils  and  teachers  appear  in  tabular  form  as 
follows,  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  Balti- 
more for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1916: 

Teachers  and  pupils  in  the  schools  for  cripples  at  Baltimore,  1915-16, 


Schoob. 


SchoolNo.  2(>i 

SchoolNo.22 

Keman  Hospital  school 

Children's  Hospita  1  school , 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  school 


Number 

of 
classes. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


Average 
number 
of  pupib 
belong- 
ing. 


16 
10 
13 
10 
14 


Averaee 
attend- 
ance 
(or 
1915-16. 


14 
14 
12 
9 
13 


Per  cent 
attend- 
ance. 


Number 
belonging, 
iaclodlng 
temponiT 

with- 
drawals. 


03 

88 
93 
90 
93 


17 
3S 

10 
13 
U 


The  two  classes  of  public  school  buildings  have  sessions  from  9 
a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  The  city  furnishes  a  light  lunch  at  10.30  and  a  more 
hearty  midday  meal.  The  children  are  transported  betw^n  their 
homes  and  the  school  buUdings  by  automobile  patrols  furnished  by 
the  board  of  pohce  commissioners,  but  marked  '*  School  Ambulance." 

The  children  range  in  age  from  6  to  13.  Most  of  them  dcrwort:  in 
one  of  the  first  four  grades,  with  practically  the  same  curriculum,  as 
that  used  for  children  in  regular  school  classes,  except  that  more 
handwork  is  done,  including  basketry  and  weaving. 
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The  grade  dasses  taught  by  public-school  teachers  at  the  three 
institutions  cover  about  the  same  ground  as  those  in  the  pubUc 
school  buildings,  but  the  handwork  has  been  further  developed  at 
the  institutions.  At  the  Keman  Hospital  school  a  special  teacher  of 
handwork  and  industrial  handicraft  is  employed  by  the  institution. 
Good  work  is  done  in  sewing,  lace  making,  rug  weaving,  basketry, 
chair  caning,  bumt-wood  work,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  At 
the  Children's  Hospital  school  a  teacher  from  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, half  of  whose  salary  is  assumed  by  the  hospital  school, 
teaches  advanced  kindergarten  work,  basketry,  and  chair  caning. 

PRIVATE  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  CRIPPLES. 

An  accoimt  of  public  school  classes  for  crippled  children  in  the 
United  States  should  also  include  mention  of  one  school  whose  work 
is  semiprivate,  and  three  which  are  entirely  private,  because  these 
schools  were  pioneers  in  the  development  of  special  educational 
work  for  crippled  children  before  any  regular  public  school  classes 
were  opened. 

Tht  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  in 
Boston,  has  done  work  of  the  highest  order  in  the  education  of 
crippled  children,  both  in  grade  branches  and  in  industrial  classes. 
The  building  was  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
modem  in  every  particular  and  has  all  the  equipment  needed  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  crippled  children.  Its  classrooms  contain 
100  desks  and  seats  of  the  special  adjustable  sort.  Each  desk  is 
adjusted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
doctor  in  charge,  for  the  particular  child  who  is  to  use  it.  The 
capacity  of  the  school  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  erection 
of  a  building  for  use  as  an  outdoor  classroom,  which  is  a  model 
structure  for  its  purpose. 

The  equipment,  which  is  equal  to  that  in  the  best  public  schools, 
includes  slate  blackboards,  maps,  kindergarten  materials,  shop  sup- 
plies, and  machines  for  industrial  classes.  The  curriculum  closely 
resembles  that  of  graded  public  schools,  and  many  observers  of  this 
school  believe  that  its  teaching  standard  is  above  that  in  most  public 
schools.  Much  instruction  in  handwork  is  given,  including  clay 
modeling,  basket  making  and  cane  seating,  sloyd,  needlework,  cob- 
bling, cooking,  typesetting,  and  printing.  There  are  also  special 
trade  classes^  for  cripples  over  15  years  of  age,  who  give  their  entire 
time  to  the  work.  The  subjects  offered  at  present  are  needlework, 
proof  reading,  printing,  basketry,  and  chair  caning. 

The  children  are  transported  in  busses,  and  free  meals  are  pro- 
vided at  noon^  as  well  as  lunches  in  the  middle  of  the  morning.  A 
nurse  is  in  constant  attendance  at  the  school  and  visits  the 
of  the  children  on  Saturdays  and  diu'ing  the  suromer  months 
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ing  physicians  watch  over  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  and 
the  nurse  carries  out  their  instructions^  seeing,  also,  that  the  children 
go  frequently  to  the  various  orthopedic  dispensaries  at  which  they 
are  being  treated.  This  school  has  a  long  waiting  list  and  consid- 
erable time  occasionally  elapses  before  a  vacancy  permits  admission 
of  new  applicants. 

The  OrippUd  Children' 8  East  Side  Free  School,  of  New  York,  is  a 
private  oiganization,  owning  its  land  and  building.  The  school 
formerly  financed  all  phases  of  its  work,  but  the  grade  teaching  is 
now  supported  by  the  city  board  of  education,  which  furnishes  the 
school  equipment  and  pays  the  teachers.  The  classrooms  accom- 
modate about  200  children  and  the  number  registered  is  never  below 
the  full  capacity.  There  are  163  desks  and  chairs  of  the  special 
adjustable  variety,  and  33  kindergarten  chairs.  All  grades,  from 
the  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade,  are  included.  Classes 
are  held  on  regular  public  school  days  from  9  until  2.30.  The  teach- 
ing very  much  resembles  that  in  other  public  schools. 

The  private  organization  maintains  the  handwork  and  industrial 
classes,  and  a  workroom  for  adult  cripples  where  needle  crafts  ot 
all  sorts  are  carried  on.  Thirty-six  girls  and  women  earn  from  S3 
to  $15  per  week  in  this  workroom.  The  school  has  recently  begun 
a  very  promising  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  box  making  as  a 
trade  for  boys. 

The  private  organization  also  supervises  closely  the  physical 
health  of  all  children  in  the  building.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
windows  are  kept  open,  and  the  air  is  good  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  visiting  orthopedic  surgeon  holds  weekly  clinics  at  the 
school.  An  assistant  surgeon  and  a  trained  nurse  assist  in  the  ad- 
justment of  braces,  application  of  plaster  dressings,  and  other  treat- 
ments. For  more  important  operations  the  children  are  sent  to 
various  hospitals.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  staff  of  nurse  maids, 
all  the  children  have  baths  at  the  school  twice  each  week.  There 
were  9,703  baths  recorded  for  one  school  year,  and  450  visits  were 
paid  to  the  homes  of  the  children.  A  summer  home  at  Oakhurst, 
N.  J.,  houses  about  120  children  at  a  time  during  July  and  August. 
E^ach  child's  stay  varies  from  two  to  eight  weeks. 

The  Rhindander  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children,  in  New 
York,  represents  a  combination  of  private  activities.  The  New  York 
Children's  Aid  Society  furnishes  the  building  and  pays  the  teachers 
of  grade  classes.  The  Brearly  League  maintains  industrial  classes. 
Busses  are  provided  by  another  private  gift. 

The  building  is  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  has  no  elevator.  For 
this  reason  the  classes  are  arranged  on  a  unique  basis.  The  children 
able  to  climb  stairs  easily  are  assigned  to  the  second  floor;  the  othen 
remain  on  the  first  floor.    The  two  grade  classrooms  are  much  like 
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country  schools;  each  includes  work  in  all  the  eight  grades.  Regular 
class  work  lasts  from  9  until  12  on  the  five  school  days  each  week. 

In  the  industrial  classes  the  girls  learn  all  kinds  of  needlework,  in- 
cluding fancy  stitches.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  is  its 
jewelry  class  for  boys,  taught  by  aa  expert  jeweler  from  a  high-grade 
shop.  The  boys  work  on  a  two  years'  apprenticeship  basis.  They 
pay  no  tuition  and  receive  no  pay,  except  for  occasional  pieces  made 
to  order  outside  of  the  short  hours  of  the  trade  class,  from  9  to  3. 
The  boys  are  taught  both  the  making  by  hand  of  artistic  pieces  and 
the  machine  processes  which  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  secure 
portions  in  a  regular  commercial  jewelry  shop. 

The  TFiZZiam  fl.  Davis  Free  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children, 
in  New  Yoi^  is  a  private  charity,  offering  kindergarten  and  grade 
ittstruciioii  under  two  teachers.  A  wagonette,  with  driver  and  nurse, 
transports  the  children.  They  are  at  the  school  from  9  to  4  and 
receive  a  free  hot  meal  at  noon.  The  girls  are  taught  needlework, 
including  the  making  of  many  fancy  articles.  A  few  of  the  older 
boys,  with  a  former  pupil  of  the  school  as  teacher,  have  designed  and 
made  artistic  pieces  in  carved  wood  and  tooled  leather.  The  school 
has  a  simimer  home  at  Gaverack,  N.  Y« 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  IN  SMALL  CITIES  AND  IN  COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  crippled  children  ib  fortunately  small  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  children  going  to  school  in  any  conununity,  and  separate  classes  for  crippki 
are  possible  only  in  fair-sized  cities.  Not  many  towns  with  a  population  len  than 
10,000  have  need  of  a  special  class  for  cripples,  unless  the  town  has  a  hospital  which 
takes  orthopedic  cases.  Nearly  every  town  has  some  cripples,  however,  and  anything 
that  the  individual  teacher  can  do  to  induce  such  children  to  come  to  school  and  to 
make  their  time  in  school  comfortable  and  profitable  is  a  real  contribution. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  practical  ways  in  which  any  grade-school  teacher  can 
make  it  easier  for  the  one  or  more  crippled  children  who  may  attend  her  class.  In  the 
first  place,  she  can  arrange  to  give  such  children  a  shorter  school  day  by  letting  them  go 
home  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  earlier  than  the  other  pupils.  If  the  school  has  classroomfl 
on  more  than  one  floor,  the  principal  should  assign  to  rooms  on  the  first  floor  all  crip- 
pled children  who  can  not  climb  stairs  safely. 

The  teacher  should  give  to  each  crippled  child  a  seat  not  attached  to  the  flo(^, 
especially  if  the  child  wears  a  brace.  It  is  usually  easier  for  a  child  wearing  any 
apparatus  to  take  a  comfortable  position  if  his  seat  is  movable.  If  some  particular 
child  is  badly  crippled,  a  teacher  qan  sometimes  induce  the  board  of  education  to 
purchase  an  adjustable  seat,  or  charitable  people  in  the  town  can  be  persuaded  to 
buy  a  wheel  chair  for  him.  If  the  school  has  any  couch  or  cot,  a  crippled  child  may 
benefit  by  brief  rest  periods  spent  lying  down. 

It  is  usually  not  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  child  to  bring  his  lunch  to  school.  If 
the  child's  parents  are  poor,  the  teacher  can  often  in  some  quiet  way  secure  a  gift 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  provide  milk  or  other  nourishing  food  as  an  addition 
to  the  child's  lunch.  If  the  child  can  not  walk,  perhaps  the  teacher  can  persuade  a 
neighbor  boy  to  bring  the  cripple  in  his  express  wagon  t)r  some  tradesman  who 
drives  by  the  child's  home  may  be  willing  to  take  him  along. 

If  the  teacher  will  permit  a  crippled  child  to  do  a  large  amount  of  handwork,  she 
will  find  his  interest  unflagging.  A  child  who  can  not  run  or  jump  is  often  unusually 
skillful  with  his  hands. 

Many  of  these  suggestions  do  not  concern  the  duties  for  whose  discharge  a  teacher 
is  commonly  engaged ,  but  most  teachers  do  not  stop  with  the  letter  of  their  agreements. 
The  greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  by  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  teachw 
to  the  occasional  crippled  child  in  her  class  is  one  that  can  not  be  easily  tabulated. 
Her  friendly  interest  will  keep  up  his  courage,  especially  during  periods  of  illness. 
Iler  championship  may  prevent  other  boys  from  calling  the  cripple  names  and 
treating  him  with  thoughtless  cruelty.  If  the  teacher  can  possibly  find  time  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  crippled  child's  mother  and  visit  his  home  frequently,  she 
can  often  help  his  physical  cure  by  suggesting  open  windows,  by  advising  more  whole- 
some food,  and  by  urging  early  hours  for  going  to  bed.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit 
to  the  influence  a  teacher  may  exercise  upon  the  development  toward  useful  citizen- 
ship of  a  crippled  child  who  might  otherwise  grow  up  dependent  ui>on  his  bunily  or 
upon  charity. 
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RECORD  CARDS  USED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Hospital  record  cards.— When  the  department  of  phyrical  training  first  took  chaige 
of  the  physical  welfare  of  crippled  children  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  some  officud 
record  whereby  the  school  life  of  these  children  might  be  regulated  according  to  the 
plan  of  treatment  required  by  the  orthopedic  sui^geon  of  each  child.  This  has  proved 
to  be  the  essential  basis  for  all  recommendations  for  the  kind  and  amount  of  both 
physical  and  mental  work  the  child  can  do. 

Department  of  Education — City  of  New  York. 

BXCORD  CARD  FOIt  CRIPPLBD  CHILDRKK. 


Name Bom. 

Family.  QiT«B. 


Address  No Street Floor. 

Name  of  teacher. 

School Borough Dateentcred Class. 

BECOMUBNDATIONS  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAOflNO. 

For  improving  posture ^ 

For  alert  response — control 

For  physiological  results 

Seat  games 

•  Quiet  games 

Active  playground  games 


Exercises  indicated— Gymnastics.. 


Games. 


Exerdses  oontralndicatcd 
Name  of  pupil 


Family.  Oiraa. 

Hospital Physician 

Diagnosis Date 

Treatment— Mechanical  appliances 

Should  the  child  be  in  hospital  T 

If  not,  is  ..he  physically  able  to  attend  school  7 

Should  ..he  be  placed  in  a  class  with  physically  normal  children  7 

Is  the  disease  active  at  present  7 Date 

Should  ..he  be  permitted  to  climb  stairs  7 No.  flights 

Chorea Cardiacdisease Vision Breathing. Hearing. 


Class  record  of  physical  welfare  of  crippled  children. — ^This  card  was  originated  for  the 
use  of  the  class  teacher  in  order  that  the  medical  record  on  the  hospital  card  might  be 
transcribed  in  terms  applicable  to  schoolroom  activities.  The  physical  and  menU^ 
effort  of  each  pupil  is  governed  by  the  diagnosis  and  recommendations  on  the  card. 
The  physical-welfare  card  was  tried  by  way  of  experiment  last  year  with  success.  The 
principals  find  it  helpful  as  a  reliable  record  of  the  children  in  their  classes  for  cripples, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  principals  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience 
with  those  classes,  it  is  one  of  the  best  record  cards  for  such  piurpose  now  in  use. 
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PCTBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN'. 


Department  of  Education. 


FonnPtl 


P.  8. 


Boro. 


THl  CITT  OF  NEW  TOST. 

fClass  record  of  physical  weltere  of  crippled  children.) 


Names  of  pupllt 

(boyf). 


Formal  exercises. 


Si 
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o  a 
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Recfcatfre 
exercises. 
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en 


I 

P 


Date. 


'Departnuni<fPkf9ieai  Tnimm^ 


Large  record  cards  for  crippled  children. — In  the  Buperrision  of  the  physical  weifare 
of  crippled  children  much  valuable  and  hripful  data  concemiiig  them  has  been 
obtained.  In  order  that  this  may  be  kept  ^rstematically  for  tho  benefit  of  each  cbiMt 
the  laige^  physical  record  card  of  the  department  of  physical  training  was  origiBttei 
The  records  on  this  card  are  entered  entirely  by  this  department  and  filed  at  the  office 
lor  reference. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


COST  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES  IN  CHICAGO  AND  CLEVELAND. 

cmcAoo. 

Expenditures  for  public-school  classes  for  cripples,^ 

Teachers'  salariee f  14, 905. 00 

Educational  supplies .' 306.^ 

Lunches 2,300.00 

Transportation 24,930.00 

40, 441. 45 


Per  capita  cost: 

Teachers'  salaries. . . . . 
fkiucational  supplies. 

Lunches 

Transportation 


5L24 

.18 

7.96 

86.26 


145.56 


CLEVELAND. 


Expenditures  for  public-school  classes  for  cripples  for  three  successive  school  years.* 


Year. 


Cost  of 

instrac- 

tion. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Perctplto 

00^  of 

instracUoo. 


1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16, 


15,382.84 
5,644.38 
6,588.89 


117 
115 
127 


$44. 9i 

49.08 
*44.00 


1  See  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1915-16,  p.  80. 

*  Idem,  pp.  57, 1491 

•  Per  capita  cost  for  1915-16  when  reckoned  on  average  montlUy  enrollment  instead  of  on  reglstraUoa 
was  $58.40  instead  of  $44. 
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take  an  interest." 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
/  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington^  February  19^  J918, 

Sir  :  To  make  more  valuable  to  the  people  those  things  from  which 
the  people  are  accustomed  to  derive  value  has  very  appropriately 
been  said  to  be  the  prime  business  of  legislators.  That  the  school- 
house,  whose  value  to  the  people  is  already  great,  may  become  still 
more  valuable  to  them,  is  the  purpose  of  the  community-organiza- 
tion movement  which  this  bureau  has  undertaken  to  foster. 

A  great  democracy  like  ours,  extending  over  more  than  three  and 
one-half  million  square  miles  of  territory  and  including  more  than 
100,000,000  people,  must  be  alive,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  in  all 
its  parts.  Every  unit  of  it  must  be  democratic  The  ultimate  unit 
in  every  State,  Territory,  and  possession  of  the  United  States  is 
the  school  district.  Every  school  district  should  therefore  be  a  little 
democracy,  and  the  schoolhouse  should  be  the  community  capitol. 
Here  the  people  should  meet  to  discuss  among  themselves  their  com- 
mon interests  and  to  devise  methods  of  helpful  cooperation.  It 
should  also  be  the  social  center  of  the  community,  where  all  the  people 
come  together  in  a  neighborly  way  on  terms  of  democratic  equality, 
learn  to  know  each  other,  and  extend  and  enrich  their  communitv 
sympathies. 

For  this  purpose  the  schoolhouse  is  specially  fitted;  it  is  nonsec- 
tarian  and  nonpartisan;  the  property  of  no  individual,  group,  or 
clique,  but  the  common  property  of  all ;  the  one  place  in  every  com- 
munity in  which  aU  have  equal  rights  and  all  are  equally  at  home. 
The  schoolhouse  is  also  made  sacred  to  every  family  and  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  home  of  their  children 
and  the  training  place  of  future  citizens.  Here  all  members  of  the 
community  may  appropriately  send  themselves  to  school  to  each  other 
and  learn  from  each  other  of  things  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  local 
community,  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

The  appropriation  of  the  schoolhouse  for  community  uses  has 

well  been  called  "a  master  stroke  of  the  new  democracy."    These 

facts  are  not  new,  but  the  emphasis  on  their  importance  is  new  and 
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amounts  to  a  new  discovery.  The  Nation's  immediate  need  to  mo- 
bilize the  sentiments  of  the  people  and  to  make  available  the  material 
resources  has  directed  special  attention  to  the  schoolhouse  as  an 
effective  agency  ready-made  to  its  hand  for  this  purpose.  The  na- 
tional importance  of  this  new  organization  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  planned  a  nation-wide 
movement  to  organize  school  districts  or  similar  communities  of  the 
United  States  as  the  ultimate  branches  of  its  council  of  defense  sys- 
tem, believing  that  the  organization  of  communities  will  enable  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  put  directly  before  thciindividual 
citizen  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  to  create  and  unify  their  sentiment, 
and  to  mobilize  and  direct  their  efforts  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

In  order  that  this  organization  may  be  most  effective  and  be  made 
permanent,  the  council  has  expressed  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  I  have  detailed  one  of  the  specialists  in 
community  organization  to  cooperate  with  the  council  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  common  purpose.  That  the  people  may  have  in- 
formation in  regard  to  community  organization  in  its  simplest  form, 
I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  be  published 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  has  been  prepared  at 
my  request  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  the  bureau's  special  agent  in 
community  organization. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Your  State,  in  extending  its  national  defense  organization  bj 
the  creation  of  community  councils,  is  in  my  opinion  making  an  ad- 
vance of  vital  significance.  It  will,  I  believe,  result  when  thoroughly 
carried  out  in  welding  the  Nation  together  as  no  nation  of  great 
size  has  been  welded  before.  It  will  build  up  from  the  bottom  an 
understanding  and  sympathy  and  unity  of  purpose  and  effort  which 
will  no  doubt  have  an  immediate  and  decisive  effect  upon  our  great 
undertaking.  You  will  find  it,  I  think,  not  so  much  a  new  task  as 
a  imification  of  existing  efforts,  a  fusion  of  energies  now  too  much 
scattered  and  at  times  somewhat  confused  into  one  harmonioils  and 
effective  power. 

It  is  only  by  extending  your  organization  to  small  communities 
that  every  citizen  of  the  State  can  be  reached  and  touched  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  common  cause.  The  schoolhouse  has  been  sug- 
gested as  an«apt  though  not  essential  center  for  your  local  council. 
It  symbolizes  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  such  an  organization,  namely, 
the  spreading  of  the  realization  of  the  great  truth  that  it  is  each 
one  of  us  as  an  individual  citizen  upon  whom  rests  the  ultimate 
res|>onsibility.  Through  this  great  organization  we  will  express  with 
added  emphasis  our  will  to  win  and  our  confidence  in  the  utter 
righteousness  of  our  purpose. 

WooDRow  Wilson. 

The  White  House, 

March  13^  1918. 
[Letter  to  chairmen  of  State  CJouncIls  of  Defense.] 
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FOREWORD. 


The  challenge  of  the  World  War  to  all  thoughtful  people  is  to 
organize  human  life  on  saner  and  juster  lines  in  the  c<Mistruction  of 
a  better  sort  of  world.  This  bulletin  aims  to  make  a  suggestion 
toward  an  answer  to  this  challenge. 

The  sorrow  and  tragedy  of  the  war  cause  men  and  women  every- 
where to  ask  themselves  not  only  what  sort  of  a  world  they  ought  to 
work  for,  but  also  how  and  where  they  can  begin  to  work  for  it. 
To  find  a  practical  answer  to  these  questions  is  the  persistent  prayer 
of  all  who  believe  in  democracy.  Honest  prayer  is  the  expression  of 
a  dominant  desire  for  what  we  believe  is  best  and  aUo  the  wtllinffness 
to  cooperate  in  hringmg  it  to  pass.  The  following  pages  are  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  answering  their  own 
prayers,  to  those  who  know  what  sort  of  world  they  ought  to  work 
for  but  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the  best  instrument  to  be  used 
for  constructing  it.    This  bulletin  suggests  such  an  instrument. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  usually  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  interest 
ten  men  in  an  indefinite  scheme  about  which  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  talk,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  induce  one  man  to  undertake  a 
more  modest  but  definite  piece  of  constructive  worir.  But  the  war 
has  awakened  the  desire  of  all  people  of  good  will  to  do  sometJdng. 
They  want  to  make  a  motor-reaction  to  the  war's  challenge.  They 
say :  "  We  see  what  needs  to  be  done.  What  is  the  best  instrument 
with  which  to  do  it?  That  is  the  difficult  thing  to  find."  The 
suggestion  here  made  is  intended  for  such  people,  who  have  dis- 
covered the  futility  of  attempting  to  purify  the  water  in  a  well  by 
painting  the  pump,  and  who  therefore  seek  a  constructive  plan  in 
the  process  of  building  a  better  world. 

The  instrument  here  suggested  is  The  Community  Center,  which 
may  be  put  into  operation  anywhere,  in  city,  village,  or  countryside. 
If  we  desire  to  get  anywhere,  we  have  to  start  from  somewhere.  The 
place  to  start  from  is  where  we  are.  The  best  point  of  contact  with 
the  world  problem,  raised  anew  by  the  war,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
community  where  we  live,  for  the  world  problem  exists  in  every 
commimity  in  America.  All  political  questions,  if  considered  funda- 
mentally, will  be  found  to  apply  to  human  needs  which  are  at  once 
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local,  national,  and  international.  The  international  problem  is  now, 
and  has  always  been,  how  to  organize  and  keep  organized  a  method 
of  mutual  understanding  by  which  nations  may  cooperate  rather 
than  compete  with  each  other.  The  national  problem  is  to  do  the 
same  for  the  social  and  economic  forces  within  the  Nation  itself. 
The  problem  in  any  local  community  is  to  do  the  same  for  the  forces 
operating  in  that  community.  With  reference  to  this  present  and 
permanent  world  problem  the  writer  has  attempted  to  answer  two- 
questions — what  is  a  community  center,  and  how  ought  it  to  be  organ- 
ized. He  has  endeavored  to  make  the  answer  as  brief  as  may  be 
consistent  with  clearness. 

Our  three  most  urgent  national  needs  are  to  mobilize  intelligence, 
food,  and  money.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  mobilize  them  until  we 
first  mobilize  the  people.  The  Nation's  present  need  has  made  appar- 
ent the  necessity  of  organizing  local  communities.  The  Council  of 
National  Defense  discovered  it  through  its  experience  in  the  war. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  had  begun  the  task  before  we  entered  the 
war.  These  two  organizations  have  now  united  their  forces  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  common  purpose  to  promote  community 
organization  throughout  the  Nation.  The  slogan  of  the  one  is, "  Every 
school  district  a  community  coimcil  for  national  service."  The 
slogan  of  the  other  is,  "  Every  schoolhouse  a  community  capitol  and 
every  community  a  little  democracy." 

President  Wilson  has  clearly  indicated  the  profound  significance  of 
this  movement  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  commend  it.  He  elsewhere 
says  that  our  present  need  is  "  to  arouse  and  inform  the  people  so 
that  each  individual  may  be  able  to  play  his  part  intelligently  in  our 
great  struggle  for  democracy  and  justice."  This  is  a  perfect  state- 
ment of  the  aim  of  our  movement.  With  the  addition  of  one  word  it 
would  be  a  complete  description  of  it.  That  one  word  is  "  organize." 
The  aim  of  the  movement — to  arouse  and  inform  the  people,  to  enable 
each  individual  to  play  his  part  intelligently — can  be  achieved  only 
when  the  people  organize  themselves. 

The  creation  of  a  democratic  and  intelligent  social  order  is  essen- 
tially the  same  task,  whether  our  approach  to  it  be  local,  national,  or 
international.  This  fact  has  been  clearly  understood  by  thinkers  as 
far  back  as  Socrates,  who  said :  "  Then,  without  determining  as  yet 
whether  war  does  good  or  harm,  this  much  we  may  affirm,  that  now 
we  have  discovered  war  to  be  derived  from  causes  which  are  also 
the  causes  of  almost  all  the  evil  in  States,  private  as  well  as  public." 
Anyone,  therefore,  who  attempts  to  remove  these  causes  in  a  local 
community  is  working  at  a  world  problem,  and  he  who  attempts  to 
remove  them  as  between  nations  is  obliged,  in  order  to-  preserve  his 
honesty  and  self-respect,  to  make  the  same  effort  within  his  own 
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nation  and  in  his  own  community.  It  magnifies  the  value  and  stimu- 
lates one's  zest  in  working  for  it  to  remember  that  a  community 
center  is  the  center  of  concentric  circles  which  compass  not  only  the 
local  community  but  also  the  larger  communities  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  To  establish  free  trade  in  friendship  in  all  three  com- 
munities is  the  goal  of  the  community  center  movement. 

Henry  E.  Jackson. 
February  h  1918. 


A  COMMUNITY  CENTER-WHAT  IT  IS  AND  HOW 

TO  ORGANIZE  IT. 


PART  L 


WHAT  IS  A  COMMUNITY  CENTER? 


THE   PEOPLE'S   UNIVERSITY. 

"All  men  naturally  desire  knowledge,"  is  the  buoyant  sentence 
with  which  Aristotle  begins  his  great  book  on  Ethics.  It  states 
our  ground  of  hope  for  the  possibility  of  progress  and  for  the  suc- 
cess of  democracy.  No  democratic  form  of  government  can  long 
endure  without  popular  education  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it. 
The  first  and  chief  aim  of  the  conmiunity  center  movement  is  to 
deepen  the  content  and  broaden  the  scope  of  the  term  "  education  " 
and  to  extend  the  activities  of  the  public  schools  so  that  they  may 
evolve  into  people's  universities. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  adult  citizens 
have  had  a  high-school  education  and  only  50  per  cent  have  ever 
completed  the  grammar  grades,  it  becomes  apparent  that  one  of  our 
greatest  national  needs  is  a  university  for  the  education  of  grown 
men  and  women.  The  public  school  as  a  community  center  is  the 
answer  to  this  national  need.  The  community  center  movement 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  mind  matures  more  slowly  than  the 
body  and  that  education  is  a  life-long  process.  While  the  public 
school  is  dedicated  primarily  to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  it  is  be- 
coming daily  more  evident  that  the  Nation's  welfare  requires  it  to 
be  used  for  adulta  and  youths  as  well.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  our  finest  American  invention  and-  the  most  successful 
social  enterprise  ever  undertaken,  its  golden  age  lies  before  it.  It 
is  now  being  discovered  anew  in  its  possibilities  for  larger  public 
service.  The  fact  that  all  men  naturally  desire  knowledge  is  the 
fact  which  has  justified  the  investment  of  $1,347,000,000  in  the  public- 
school  equipment;  it  is  the  fact  which  now  justifies  the  use  of  this 
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equipment  by  adults.  In  every  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  mani- 
fest tendency  for  the  public  school  to  develop  into  a  house  of  the 
people  to  be  used  by  them  for  "mutual  aid  in  self -development" 
This  is  the  significant  fact  at  the  heart  of  the  community  center 
movement  and  the  touchstone  of  its  value  for  the  national  welfare. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CAPITOL. 

"The  walls  of  Sparta  are  built  of  Spartans,^  sang  an  old  poet 
The  walls  of  America  likewise  are  built  of  Americans.  The  primary 
function  of  the  public  schools  is  to  make,  not  merely  good  men  and 
women,  but  good  citizens  for  the  Republic.  From  the  standpoint  of 
citizenship,  therefore,  every  schoolhouse  ought  to  be  used  as  a  polling 
place.  This  is  the  first  logical  step  toward  making  it  the  community 
capitol,  although  it  may  not  be  the  first  step  chronologically.  This 
use  of  the  schoolhouse  would  save  every  State  many  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year.  When  the  people  already  own  these  houses,  con- 
veniently distributed  in  every  section  of  the  country,  why  should 
public  funds  be  wasted  in  rent  for  other  buildings?  But  economy, 
while  a  sufficient,  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  making  the  schoolhouse 
a  polling  place.  The  best  reason  is  the  ideal  for  which  the  ballot 
box  stands.  It  is  the  symbol  of  citizenship  in  America,  As  such  it 
deserves  a  worthy  place.  In  the  last  presidential  election.  President 
Wilson  voted  in  a  fire-engine  house  in  Princeton,  and  Candidate 
Hughes  voted  in  a  laundry  in  New  York  City.  Hitherto  any  kind 
of  a  place  has  been  considered  fit  for  the  highest  act  of  citizenship. 

In  the  Hebrew  republic  the  symbol  of  the  nation  was  a  small  richly 
decorated  box  called  the  "Ark  of  the  Covenant."  It  was  kept  in  the 
most  honored  place  in  the  national  Temple  at  the  capital.  The  corre- 
sponding emblem  in  the  American  Republic  is  the  ballot  box.  It 
ought  to  occupy  a  place  befitting  its  importance.  The  one  fitting 
place  is  the  public  schoolhouse,  the  community  capitol  and  the  temple 
of  American  democracy.  Moreover,  the  voting  instrument,  which  is 
the  chief  national  emblem  in  every  democracy,  should  be  constructed 
with  architectural  dignity  and  established  permanently  in  the  school- 
house,  because  of  the  ideals  it  embodies  and  the  supreme  function  it 
serves.  It  would  thus  be  a  perpetual  reminder  that  the  function  of 
the  school  is  to  make  citizens  for  the  Republic.  ,It  would  cause  ihe 
question  repeatedly  to  be  asked.  What  kind  of  school  subjects  are 
best  calculated  to  make  good  citizens?  It  would  help  to  keep  the 
curriculimi  vitalized,  by  connecting  it  with  practical  and  national 
processes. 

It  can  continue  to  be  vital  only  by  the  continued  process  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  meet  the  Nation's  expanding  needs.  A  fixed  curriculum 
is  a  false  curriculum.    The  significant  fact  about  a  school  is  not  th« 
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condition  in  which  it  is,  hut  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving.  It'a 
only  safety,  like  that  of  an  individual,  lies  in  moving  on.  It  will  be 
stimulated  to  move  on  by  making  the  practice  of  citizenship  to  be  its 
goal.  A  constant  reminder  of  the  practice  of  citizenship  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  polling  instrument  in  the  school. 

THE  COMMUNITY  FORUM. 

It  may  or  it  may  not  have  been  a  mistake  to  have  granted  suffrage 
to  the  average  man.  An  educational  and  character  qualification  for 
voting  may  now  be  the  wiser  policy  to  pursue  in  regard  to  both  men 
and  women,  for  no  man  is  fit  to  govern  another  unless  he  has  suffi- 
cient self-control  to  govern  himself,  and  yet  no  man,  however  intel- 
ligent, can  be  trusted  to  govern  another  man  without  his  consent.  At 
any  rate,  imiversal  manhood  suffrage  is  the  present  fact,  and  nothing 
is  so  convincing  as  a  fact.  Inasmuch  as  the  right  to  vote  on  public 
policies  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  average  man,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  he  should  be  ^ven  the  opportunity*  to  make  himself 
fit  to  perform  this  function  intelligently.  This  is  the  necessity  on 
which  the  community  forum  fundamentally  rests.  It  is  a  school  for 
citizenship. 

The  community  forum  is  the  meeting  of  citizens  in  their  school- 
house  for  the  courteous  and  orderly  discussion  of  all  questions  which 
concern  their  common  welfare.  A  commimity  may  begin  with  ques- 
tions in  which  local  interest  is  manifest,  such  as  good  roads,  or  public 
health,  or  the  method  of  raising  and  spending  public  fimds,  or 
methods  of  production  and  transportation  of  food  products.  A  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  will  reveal  at  once  the  fact  that  they 
transcend  local  limits.  A  road  is  built  to  go  somewhere,  and  it  will 
relate  one  community  to  another.  Local  health  conditions  can  not 
be  maintained  without  considering  other  localities,  for  the  causes  of 
local  disease  frequently  lie  elsewhere. 

A  local  community  pays  part  of  the  revenue  raised  by  the  county. 
The  expenditure  of  these  funds,  therefore,  is  the  affair  of  the  local 
community.  The  same  is  true  of  the  administration  of  State  funds. 
The  question  of  production  and  transportation  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  rural  problem  or  a  city  problem,  but  a  national  problem.  The 
reason  why  no  community  should  live  for  itself  is  because  none  exists 
by  itself.  Every  community  is  at  the  center  of  several  concentric  cir- 
cles. The  subjects  of  most  value  for  discussion  in  a  local  forum  are 
those  which  connect  it  with  county.  State,  and  National  interests. 
And  herein  lies  the  educational  value  of  the  forum. 

One  of  the  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark  maintains  a  regular  study 
called  "A  Window  in  the  West,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  acquire 
new  ideas  from  England  and  America,  that  Denmark  may  use  them 
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for  its  own  improvement.  Such  a  course  should  be  in  the  curriculum 
of  every  public  school.  The  aim  of  the  forum  is  to  put  a  new  window 
into  the  mental  outlook  of  every  community.  The  value  of  an  open 
mind  can  not  be  calculated.  Every  great  leader  of  the  world's 
thought  and  action  has  insisted  on  its  indispensable  importance. 
Confucius  expressed  it  in  the  golden  phrase  "mental  hospitality." 
Socrates  used  a  phrase  out  of  which  was  coined  the  word  "phil- 
osopher." He  said,  "  I  am  not  a  wise  man ;  I  am  a  lover  of  wisdom, 
the  spirit  of  truth."  So  highly  did  he  regard  it  that  he  called  it  a 
holy  spirit.  The  reason  why  these  masterful  leaders  of  men  so 
prized  the  habit  of  being  open-minded  is  because  they  understood 
that  without  mental  hospitality  no  progress  in  any  line  is  possible. 

Ours  is  a  Government  by  public  opinion.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
public  welfare  requires  that  public  opinion  be  informed  and  educated. 
The  forum  is  an  instrument  fitted  to  meet  the  most  urgent  public 
need.  It  is  organized  not  on  the  basis  of  agreement,  but  of  difference. 
It  aims  not  at  uniformity,  but  unity.  It  would  be  a  stupid  and  im- 
progressive  world  if  all  were  forced  to  think  alike.  We  are  under 
no  obligation  to  agree  with  each  other,  but  as  neighbors  and  as  mem- 
bers of  America  it  is  our  moral  and  patriotic  duty  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  understand  each  other. 

Public  discussion  renders  a  great  variety  of  services  to  spiritual 
and  social  progress.  It  puts  a  premiiun  on  intelligence,  liberates  a 
community  from  useless  customs,  puts  a  check  on  hasty  action,  secures 
united  approval  for  measures  proposed,  creates  the  spirit  of  toler- 
ance, promotes  cooperation,  and  best  of  all  and  hardest  of  all  it  equips 
citizens  with  the  ability  to  differ  in  opinion  without  differing  in 
feeling.  This  habit  can  be  acquired  only  through  practice.  The 
forum  furnishes  the  means  for  mutual  understanding.  It  aims  to 
create  public-mindedness. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  CLUB. 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  commtmity  center  movement  is  that 
democracy  is  the  organization  of  society  on  the  basis  of  friendship. 
"  Man  is  a  political  animal,"  said  Aristotle.  He  requires  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  fellows.  His  happiness  is  largely  linked  up  with  their 
approval.  His  instinctive  need  for  fellowship  leads  him  to  create  a 
sort  of  social  center  out  of  anything  available  for  the  purpose.  The 
post  office  has  served  as  such  a  village  center,  but  the  free  delivery 
of  mail  is  destroying  its  social  uses.  The  comer  store  has  acquired 
fame  as  an  informal  forum  and  neighborly  club,  but  the  mail-order 
house  is  rapidly  robbing  it  of  members,  and  at  best  it  serves  only  a 
few.  The  saloon  has  served  the  purpose  of  a  neighborhood  club  and 
friendly  meeting  place  on  equal  terms  for  large  numbers  of  men,  but 
moral  and  economic  considerations  have  doomed  it  to  extinction. 
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The  post  office^  comer  store,  and  saloon  are  passing  as  social  cen- 
ters, but  they  must  be  replaced  with  something  better  if  they  are  not 
to  be  replaced  with  something  worse.  For  only  he  can  destroy  who 
can  replace.  The  public  school  therefore  stands  before  an  open  door 
of  opportunity  to  become  a  neighborhood  club,  where  the  people  can 
meet  on  terms  which  preserve  their  self-respect.  Almost  every  indi- 
vidual lives  in  the  center  of  several  concentric  circles.  There  is  the 
little  inner  circle  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  comrades ;  then  the 
larger  circle  of  his  friends;  beyond  that  the  still  larger  circle  of  those 
with  whom  the  business  of  life  brings  him  into  contact;  and  the 
largest  circle  of  all  includes  all  members  of  the  community  as  fellow 
citizens.  There  need  be  no  conflict  among  these  circles,  no  sugges- 
tion of  inferiority  or  superiority.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  tiiat 
these  circles  are  concentric.  The  experiences  of  life  make  them  natu- 
ral and  necessary. 

The  community  center  is  limited  only  by  this  last  and  largest  circle. 
It  seeks  to  broad^i  the  basis  of  unity  among  men,  to  multiply  their 
points  of  contact,  to  consider  those  interests  which  all  have  in  com- 
mon. It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  these  are  bigger,  both  in 
number  and  importance,  than  the  things  which  separate  men.  The 
list  of  things  which  can  only  be  achieved  as  joint  enterprises  is  long. 
Roads  can  only  be  built  by  community  cooperation.  Only  so  can  the 
community's  health  be  safeguarded.  Food,,  clothing,  and  shelter  are 
the  common  needs  of  all.  Production  and  transportation  are  there- 
fore questions  of  social  service.  The  Greek  word  for  "private," 
peculiar  to  one's  self,  unrelated  to  the  interest  of  others,  is  the  origi- 
nal of  our  word  "  idiot."  The  corresponding  modem  term  in  our 
common  speech  is  "  crank."  The  community  center  is  a  sure  cure  for 
"  cranks."    It  aims  to  promote  public-mindedness. 

The  schoolhouse  used  as  a  neighborhood  club  renders  therefore  an 
invaluable  public  service.  It  seeks  to  create  the  neighborly  spirit 
essential  for  concerted  action.  The  means  employed  are  various — 
games,  folk  dances,  dramas,  chorus  singing — which  require  the  sub- 
ordination of  self  to  cooperative  effort,  dinner  parties,  where  the 
people  break  bread  in  celebration  of  their  communion  with  each  other 
as  neighbors.  These  activities  not  only  render  a  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  promoting  his  happiness  and  decreasing  his  loneliness, 
they  discover  in  the  community  imsuspected  abilities  and  unused 
reeourcea  To  set  them  to  work  not  only  develops  the  individual  but 
enriches  the  community  life. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  spirit  of  play  in  general.  To  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  play  not  (mly  meets  an  instinctive  human  need  for  physical 
and  mental  recreation,  but  renders  a  distinctive  service  to  democracy 
on  account  of  its  spiritual  value.    One  can  carry  on  the  work  of  de^ 
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etruction  by  himself,  but  he  must  organize  in  order  to  produce.  He 
must  cooperate  in  order  to  play.  He  can  not  monopolize  the  victory ; 
he  must  share  it  with  the  team.  Play  thus  develops  the  spirit  of 
sportsmanship,  the  willingness  to  play  fair,  the  capacity  to  be  a 
good  loser. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the  nei^borhood  club  furnishes  the 
key  to  the  possible  solution  of  a  variety  of  problems — the  Americani- 
zation problem,  for  example.  The  object  of  the  community-center 
movement  is  to  achieve  ^  freemen's  citizenship,"  both  for  native  and 
foreign-bom  alike.  But  citizenship  means  membership.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  teaching  of  English  to  aliens  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
them  members  of  America.  To  acquire  the  language  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  their  fellows  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary. But  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  If  they  are  ever  to  feel 
that  they  belong  with  us,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  must  be  ex- 
tended to  them.  The  neighborhood  spirit  alone  can  create  in  them 
the  spirit  of  America.  One  of  the  by-laws  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Hebrew  republic  was  to  this  effect:  "  Love  ye,  therefore,  the  resident 
alien,  for  ye  were  resident  aliens  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  This  law 
does  not  enjoin  citizens  to  teach  them  the  language  of  the  land.  The 
necessity  for  that  is  assumed.  The  chief  thing  needful,  it  says,  is  to 
love  them.  Friendliness  is  not  only  the  soul  of  democracy  but  also 
the  most  successful  method  of  securing  practical  results.  The  com- 
munity center  is  the  most  available  and  effective  instrument  through 
which  this  method  can  be  applied.  The  process  of  Americanization 
consists  essentially  not  in  learning  a  language  but  in  acquiring  a 
spirit. 

Cooperation  and  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  are  indispensable 
qualities  for  citizens  of  a  democracy.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  a 
neighborhood  club  are  clearly  suggested  by  the  significant  questions 
asked  and  answered  by  a  negro  bishop  of  Kansas.  ^^  When  is  a  man 
lost  ?  "  he  asked.  "A  man  is  never  lost  when  he  doesn't  know  where 
he  is,  for  he  always  knows  where  he  is  wherever  he  is.  A  man  is  lost 
when  he  doesn't  Imow  where  the  other  folks  are." 

THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  LEAGUE. 

The  free  public  school  is  at  once  the  product  and  safeguard  of 
democracy.  The  kind  of  public  school,  therefore,  which  a  c<Hn- 
munity  has  is  an  accurate  index  of  its  community  consciousness  and 
its  estimate  of  democratic  ideals.  "The  average  farmer  and  rural 
teacher,"  says  T.  J.  Coates,  *think  of  the  rural  school  as  a  little  equip- 
ment where  a  little  teacher,  at  a  little  salary,  for  a  little  while,  teaches 
little  children  little  things."  The  object  of  the  home  and  school 
department  of  the  commimity  center  is  to  substitute  the  word  "  big" 
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for  the  word  "  little  "  in  the  above  statement,  to  magnify  the  work 
and  function  of  the  school,  to  make  it  worthy  to  occupy  a  larger  place 
in  the  people's  thought  and  affection.  This  is  the  work  which  Home 
and  School  Leagues  are  now  doing.  The  community  center  in  no 
wise  interferes  with  their  work.  It  is  not  a  rival  but  an  ally.  Its 
plan  is  to  give  to  and  not  to  take  from  the  Home  and  School  League. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  Home  and  School  League  quite  gen- 
erally may  become  the  parent  organization  out  of  which  will  be  bom 
the  community  center.  This  is  the  natural  and  logical  thing  to 
happen,  and  in  many  places  it  is  the  process  of  development  now  in 
operation.  Wherever  this  occurs  it  is  against  the  natural  order  for 
the  mother  to  be  jealous  of  the  daughter.  If  and  when  a  Home  and 
School  League  expands  itself  into  a  community  center,  it  ought  to 
become  a  department  of  the  community  organization. 

By  becoming  a  department  of  a  larger  organization  and  limiting 
itself  to  its  own  special  task,  the  Home  and  School  League  will  not 
only  do  its  work  better,  but  it  will  find  it  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy 
all  its  time.  Its  sperffic  work  is  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  school 
and  to  improve  the  school  equipment.  To  this  end  it  seeks  to  secure 
closer  cooperation  between  the  home  and  school,  the  parents  and 
teachers.  When  Madam  de  Stael  asked  Napoleon  what  was  needed 
to  improve  the  educational  system  of  France,  he  replied,  "  Better 
mothers."  The  noblest  influence  on  any  child  is  that  of  a  good 
mother.  Every  school,  therefore,  ought  to  strive  to  keep  a  close  bond 
between  the  home  and  itself.  It  ought  to  do  so  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  children  while  they  are  in  school  but  also  before  they  come  to 
school  and  after  they  leave  it.  To  build  battlements  around  girls  and 
boys  at  the  point  of  their  greatest  danger,  during  the  period  between 
16  and  21,  when  they  are  most  neglected,  is  a  task  worthy  in  itself 
to  enlist  the  deepest  interest  and  occupy  the  entire  energy  of  the 
Home  and  School  League. 

The  three  unsettled  questions  which  schoolmasters  are  always  de- 
bating— the  content  of  the  curriculum,  the  method  of  teaching,  and 
the  business  management — will  be  illuminated  if  there  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  the  viewpoint  of  parents  who  own  and  support  the 
schools  and  who  are  interested  to  get  the  proper  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. The  same  will  be  true  of  all  school  questions  if  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  community  center.  It  will  connect  school 
activities  with  life  processes.  This  means  vitality  for  the  school. 
For,  as  the  great  educational  reformer  Grundtvig  said,  "Any  school 
that  has  its  beginning  in  the  alphabet  and  its  ending  only  in  book 
learning  is  a  school  of  death." 

Inasmuch  as  the  key  to  a  better  school  is  a  better  teacher,  the  homo 
and  school  department  of  the  community  center  will  make  it  its  spe- 
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cial  aim  to  develop  the  type  of  teacher  described  in  Herbert  Quick's 
**The  Brown  Mouse."  It  will  endeavor  to  secure  for  teachers  not 
only  a  larger  degree  of  moral  support  but  more  adequate  financial 
support,  which  is  not  the  only  thing  needful,  but  the  first  thing  need- 
ful toward  the  attainment  of  this  goal.  The  constructive  service  ren- 
dered to  the  Republic  by  public-school  teachers  is  as  important,  if 
not  the  most  important,  rendered  by  any  class  of  public  servants,  and 
they  are  not  mercenary  or  lacking  in  heroic  devotion  to  the  common 
welfare.  But  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  the  right  type  of  teacher  can 
be  secured  or  retained  without  a  decent  living  wage.  If  Henry  Ford 
is  able  to  make  $5  the  minimum  daily  wage  for  the  work  of  producing 
his  machines,  there  is  still  more  justification  for  fixing  this  as  the 
minimum  for  the  far  more  delicate  and  difficult  business  of  making 
citizens  for  the  Nation.  When  a  community  offers  such  a  wage,  then 
and  then  only  will  it  be  able  to  secure  a  $5  type  of  person  for  the 
position.  In  order  to  retain  them  after  they  are  secured  there  ought 
to  be  a  school  manse — a  teachers'  house — as  part  of  the  necessary 
equipment  of  every  school.  Proper  support  an  J  housing  in  order  to 
secure  the  right  type  of  teacher  in  itself  constitutes  a  worthy  program 
for  this  department. 

The  home  and  school  department  will  naturally  have  charge  of  such 
school-extension  activities  as  evening  classes  for  youths  and  adults. 
These  classes  should  be  designed  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  work 
in  the  Americanization  of  inmiigrants,  but  for  the  better  equipment 
of  all  citizens.  "  It  is  the  prime  business  of  legislators,"  said  Con- 
fucius, "to  make  more  valuable  to  the  people  those  things  from 
which  the  people  Are  accustomed  to  derive  value."  This  states  in 
brief  the  function  of  the  home  and  school  department.  The  Nation's 
destiny  was  decided  at  the  beginning  by  the  establishment,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  modem  world,  of  a  free  public-school  system.  To 
keep  vital  its  processes  and  to  improve  its  equipment  that  it  may  be 
still  more  valuable  to  the  people  is  the  chief  business  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

THE  COMMUNITY  BANK. 

The  purpose  of  discussion  in  a  community  forum  is  not  ent^i^in- 
ment  but  action.  It  is  responsible  discussion;  that  is,  it  is  discus- 
sion by  citizens  who  bear  the  responsibility  for  voting  on  the  question 
under  discussion.  Such  questions  will  be  many  and  various.  Some 
will  have  a  temporary  and  some  a  permanent  value.  They  will  nat- 
urally grow  out  of  community-center  activities.  But  in  order  to 
guarantee  that  these  social  recreational  and  educational  activities 
shall  be  related  to  life  there  ought  to  be  established  one  or  two 
departments  to  meet  concrete  human  needs. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  is  a  community  bank,  for  it  not  only  meets 
a  practical  need  but  also  cultivates  an  ethical  view  of  money  and  uses 
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it  as  a  means  of  moral  culture.  A  community  bank  is  primarily  a 
savings  bank  both  for  children  and  adults.  As  regards  children,  it 
ought,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 
Such  banks  are  now  conducted  in  many  schools  for  children.  Coop- 
erative banks  are  conducted  for  adults  in  some  States  under  the 
name  of  credit  unions.  New  York  State  has  a  good  law  on  credit 
unions,  on  which  the  laws  of  other  States  have  been  modeled. 

But  a  real  community  bank 'is  designed  to  serve  other  purposes 
than  those  of  saving.  Its  aim  i&  to  multiply  the  efficiency  of  the 
people's  savings  by  pooling  them  for  cooperative  uses.  Its  aim  is  to 
capitalize  character  and  to  democratize  credit.  It  serves  a  com- 
munity use  by  enabling  the  people  to  do  jointly  what  they  can  not 
do  separately.  By  clubbing  their  resources  they  can  use  their  own 
money  for  their  own  productive  purposes. 

Such  a  bank,  operated  for  the  common  welfare,  will  not  only 
furnish  the  working  capital  for  community  enterprises,  but  will  also 
be  a  loan  society.  It  will  make  small  short-time  loans  to  its  members 
on  reasonable  terms.  It  will  thus  become  the  salvation  of  the  poor 
from  the  tyranny  and  degradation  of  the  loan  shark.  It  will  also 
make  large  long-time  loans  to  young  men  and  women  who  desire 
to  marry  and  start  homes,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  become  the 
owners  of  houses.  It  will  permit  them  to  repay  the  loan  on  the 
amortization  plan.  No  community  could  render  a  more  statesman- 
like service  to  its  members.  The  service  already  rendered  by  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  which  are  in  fact  cooperative  banks,  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  success  of  the  plan.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
7,034  such  associations,  with  a  membership  of  3,568,342,  and  assets 
amounting  to  $1,696,707,041.  These  figures  are  eloquent  and  tell  a 
significant  story.  They  show  how  ready  is  the  response  of  men  to 
the  opportunity  of  owning  their  own  houses  and  that  this  opportunity 
needs  to  be  vastly  extended.  The  motto  of  the  United  States  league 
of  these  associations  is  "ThQ  American  Home,  the  Safeguard  of 
American  Liberties."  The  motto  is  both  sentimental  and  accurately 
true.  The  well-being  of  a  nation  depends  primarily  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  conditions  under  which  family  life  may  be  promoted  and 
fostered.  The  family  is  the  true  social  unit,  older  than  church  or 
state  and  more  important  than  either.  The  welfare  of  family  life  is 
every  statesman's  chief  concern. 

The  community  bank  enters  not  only  a  vitally  important  but  a 
practically  tmoccupied  field,  and  will  meet  felt  needs  unmet  at 
present.  The  cooperative  handling  of  credit  is  not  new.  It  has 
been  done  in  Europe  for  50  years  with  marked  success.  The  com- 
munity bank  is  the  adaptation  to  American  conditions  of  the 
Raiffeisen  Bank  of  Germany,  the  Luzzatti  Bank  of  Italy,  and  the 
Government  Bank  of  New  Zealand.    It  is  a  democratic  bank ;  th^JL  is. 
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it  ig  of  the  people,  in  that  it  receives  the  people^s  money;  it  is  ^ 
the  people,  in  that  it  is  operated  by  the  people  th^nselves ;  it  is  jor 
the  people,  in  that  the  money  is  used  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
who  saved  it. 

A  community  bank's  ability  to  render  these  needed  public  services 
depends  wholly  on  the  people's  desire  and  capacity  to  save  and  their 
willingness  to  pool  their  savings.  To  cultivate  the  habit  of  thrift 
is  the  first  necessity.  That  America  needs  to  acquire  this  habit  is 
too  obvious  to  need  comment.  Americans  are  the  least  provident  of 
peoples.  Compared  with  a  list  of  14  other  nations,  the  number  of 
people  out  of  every  thousand  who  have  savings  accounts  is  only  about 
one-sixth  as  many  in  America  as  in  the  nation  highest  on  this  list, 
and  less  than  one-half  as  many  as  in  the  nation  lowest  on  the  list 
Switzerland  stands  highest,  with  554.  Denmark  is  next,  with  442. 
The  lowest  is  Italy,  with  220.    But  in  America  it  is  only  99. 

The  economic  welfare  of  a  community,  however,  is  not  the  most 
important  result  which  the  habit  of  thrift  produces.  Since  money  is 
the  commonest  representative  of  value  and  a  symbol  of  the  property 
sense,  it  is  the  best  practical  means  of  moral  culture.  A  community 
bank  will  furnish  the  best  antidote  for  the  common  desire  to  gc* 
something  for  nothing,  "the  determination  of  the  ownership  of 
property  by  appeal  to  chance,"  the  habit  of  gambling,  which  is  dis- 
torting the  moral  sense  of  all  classes  of  people. 

The  community  bank  is  designed  to  promote  an  ethical  view  of 
money.  When  we  consider  that  if  a  man  earns  $100  for  a  month's 
labor  he  has  put  into  this  money  his  physical  force,  his  nervous 
energy,  his  brain  power,  that  part  of  his  life  has  been  given  away 
in  return  for  it,  then  money  becomes  a  sacred  thing.  When  we 
consider  the  humiliation  and  suffefing  of  a  destitute  old  age  en- 
tailed by  a  lack  of  economy,  then  the  need  of  thrift  assumes  a  new 
significance.  When  one  considers  how  manifold  are  the  bearings  of 
money  on  the  lives  of  men,  and  how  many  are  the  virtues  with  which 
money  is  mixed  up — ^honesty,  justice,  generosity,  frugality,  fore- 
thought, and  self-sacrifice — an  ethical  view  of  it  is  unescapable. 

A  small  competency  is  necessary  to  make  life  what  it  ought  to  be 
for  every  man,  especially  in  a  democracy.  "  Whoever  has  sixpence," 
said  Carlyle,  "  is  sovereign  over  all  to  the  extent  of  that  sixpence; 
commands  cooks  to  feed  him,  philosophers  to  teach  him,  kings  to 
mount  guard  over  him,  to  the  extent  of  that  sixpence."  An  assured 
competence,  however  small,  gives  the  priceless  blessing  of  inde- 
pendence. Not  only  personal  health  and  happiness  but  social  and 
political  independence  are  involved  in  a  man's  saving  fund.  The  kind 
and  amount  of  service  which  a  commimity  bank  can  render  to  demo- 
cratic ideals  is  beyond  calculation. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  EXCHANGE. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  community-center  movement  is  to 
secure  cooperation  for  the  common  welfare.  But  if  cooperation  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  beautiful  dream,  there  must- be  coopera- 
tion about  something.  It  must  not*  only  be  good,  but  be  good  for 
something.  When  the  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been  created,  it  must 
have  an  outlet  in  action,  for  to  stir  up  the  emotions  and  give  them  no 
outlet  is  mere  sentimentality  and  is  dangerous  to  moral  health. 

This  principle  is  at  once  the  reason  and  impulse  back  of  the  co- 
operative enterprises  now  carried  on  in  schools.  They  assume  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  Sometimes  it  is  a  cooperative  creamery  and 
cheese  factory,  which  in  some  rural  sections  has  meant  new  hope 
and  larger  resources,  not  only  for  the  school,  but  also  for  the  homCvS 
of  the  community.  Sometimes  it  is  a  farmers'  club  for  the  purchase 
of  farm  supplies.  It  may  be  a  canning  club  in  which  the  women 
meet  in  the  school  to  preserve  fruits  and  vegetables  and  sell  them 
at  cost,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  community  uses,  or  for  the 
national  Ked  Cross.  It  may  be  a  housekeepers'  alliance,  in  which 
the  women  meet  to  exchange  ideas  as  to  the  best  methods  of  buying 
and  preparing  foods.  In  one  community  center  the  people  have 
agreed  to  get  their  milk  from  one  source  and  to  pay  for  it  in  ad- 
vance, in  order  to  eliminate  the  wastes  in  distribution  and  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  money  thus  saved.  For  the  successful  handling 
of  farm  products  it  is  essential  that  they  be  standardized  both  in 
form  and  quality.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  well  to  use  a  trade- 
mark or  label,  which  would  be  of  psychological  value  in  suggesting 
teamwork,  and  also  be  a  guarantee  of  quality. 

All  of  these  activities  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  grouped 
together  under  a  buying  club,  or  cooperative  exchange,  for  the  or- 
ganization of  which  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand.  The  Stat^ 
of  North  Carolina  has  already  passed  a  law  authorizing  communi- 
ties to  organize  them  in  the  schoolhouses.  Cooperative  buying  and 
banking  has  been  operated  with  notable  success  for  50  years  in  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  and  other  countries.  It  has  met  little  success  as  yet 
in  America,  because  Americans  have  been  too  rich  and  too  individu- 
alistic. There  seems  to  be  an  obvious  need  for  an  intermediate  step 
between  unlimited  competition  and  the  European  type  of  coopera- 
tive society.  It  seems  probable  that  this  need  will  be  supplied  by 
the  buying  club.  It  is  not  a  shop  in  the  English  sense,  nor  a  store 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  a  store  in  the  original  American  sense — 
that  is,  a  storehouse,  a  distribution  station  for  goods  kept  in  their 
original  containers.  Indeed,  for  the  most  part  no  goods  need  to  be 
kept  in  the  schoolhouse  at  all.  The  schoolhouse  is  used  chiefly  for 
the  stimulation  and  formation  of  plans  of  operation. 
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Three  things  are  necessary  to  success  in  any  practical  cooperative 
enterprise — a  desire  to  save,  good  business  sense,  and  the  spirit  of 
cooperation ;  of  these  the  greatest  is  the  last,  because  cooperation  is 
primarily  a  state  of  mind ;  it  is  a  matter  of  education.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  cooperative  societies  of  England  not  only  gave  the 
name  "society'^  to  their  organization,  but  also  devote  2^  per  cent 
of  their  annual  profits^  to  the  education  of  their  members  in  the 
principle  and  practice  of  coc^ration. 

Thus  there  grew  up  in  these  stores  real  social-center  activities.  In 
America  social  and  civic  activities  are  already  started  in  the  school- 
houses,  and  out  of  them  practical  cooperation  is  now  developing. 
Our  approach  is  the  reverse  of  the  English  experience,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  It  is  highly  important  to  see  clearly  that  the  other 
community-center  activities  are  an  educational  necessity  to  the  suc- 
cess of  its  practical  cooperative  enterprises.  A  buying  club  unat- 
tached to  the  means  of  creating  the  cooperative  spirit  is  almost  sure 
to  fail. 

It  will  save  time  to  recognize  at  the  beginning  that  to  acquire  the 
spirit  and  method  of  cooperation  is  a  slow  process  of  education.  The 
chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  common  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Americans  to  demand  fruit  the  day  the  tree  is  planted. 
While  the  spirit  of  cooperation  is  difficult  to  acquire,  like  all  other 
good  things,  yet  it  is  worth  aU  it  costs.  Cooperation  in  buying  and 
banking  is  itself  the  best  of  means  for  moral  culture.  Its  educational 
value  is  of  the  highest.  It  minimizes  the  evils  of  debt,  cultivates  self- 
control  and  self-reliance,  checks  reckless  expenditure,  develops  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  quickens  intelligence  and  a  public  spirit,  and 
prepares  citizens  for  self-government  in  a  democratic  state.  The 
schoolhouse  is  not  only  the  appropriate  place  to  acquire  these  educa- 
tional values  and  cooperative  virtues,  but  it  also  furnishes  the  in- 
spiration for  success  in  the  process,  because  the  American  public 
school  is  itself  the  most  successful  social  enterprise  yet  undertaken 
in  this  or  any  other  nation. 

THE  CHILD'S  RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

It  is  because  there  exists  in  America  a  marked  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  initiative,  and  consequently  a  wide  divergence  in  local 
conditions,  that  community  centers  differ  widely  in  the  kind  and 
number  of  their  activities.  While  variety  in  unity  is  the  democratic 
law  of  development,  yet  unity  in  variety  is  the  other  half  of  the  same 
law.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  activities  required  by  universal 
human  needs.  The  activities  herein  described  are  the  typical  activi- 
ties adapted  to  the  average  normal  community,  both  rural  and  urban. 
If  then  one  were  asked  what  a  community  center  aims  to  be,  it  is  a 
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sufficiently  full  and  accurate  answer  to  say  that  it  is,  what  has  just 
been  briefly  described,  a  people's  university,  a  community  capitol,  a 
forum,  a  neighborhood  club,  a  home-and-school  league,  a  community 
bank,  and  a  cooperative  exchange.  It  is  all  of  these  in  one  organiza- 
tion. The  imity  among  them  is  vital  and  organic  like  the  unity  of 
the  fingers  in  a  hand. 

Whatever  the  number  and  variety  of  activities  undertaken,  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  conmiunity  center  is  the  fact  that  it  is  or- 
ganized not  on  the  basis  of  personal  pleasure  or  private  profit  or  any 
political  or  religious  creed,  but  on  the  basis  of  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  children.  The  "  house  of  the  people  "  in  which  it  meets  is 
the  symbol  of  its  central  idea.  The  public  school  is  the  only  national 
institution  primarily  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

Here  as  nowhere  else  men  and  women  forget  their  partisan  and 
sectarian  divisions  and  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  accentuates 
their  resemblances  and  minimizes  their  differences.  Childhood  is 
the  ground  floor  of  life.  It  takes  us  beneath  all  superficial  and  arti- 
ficial distinctions. 

Centuries  ago  a  g^-eat  statesman  and  philosopher  said  that  the  key 
to  any  right  solution  of  our  social  and  economic  problems  is  to  be 
found  by  "  setting  the  child  in  the  midst  of  them."    Jesus  regarded 
the  child  as  the  model  citizen  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  was 
his  term  for  democracy.    The  child  is  still  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zen we  have.    The  position  of  Jesus  on  the  place  of  the  child  has 
been  shown  by  John  Fiske  to  be  abundantly  supported  by  the  bio- 
logical history  of  the  race.    The  prolonged  infancy  of  the  human 
baby  is  the  factor  which  developed  motherhood  and  all  our  altru- 
istic sentiments.    And  it  will  be  by  keeping  the  child  in  the  midst  of 
our  thought,  by  giving  the  child  the  right  of  way  in  our  economics, 
by  making  the  child's  welfare  the  formative  principle  in  our  social 
and  civic  activities  that  we  will  transform  these  activities  into  com- 
munity interests. 

This  the  conmiunity  center  aims  to  do.  In  brief,  it  is  a  movement 
for  the  extension  of  the  spirit  of  the  home  and  fireside,  the  spirit  of 
childhood,  of  good  will,  of  intelligent  sympathy,  of  mutual  aid — ^the 
extension  of  this  spirit  to  all  the  activities  of  the  community.  The 
indispensable  importance  of  this  spirit  can  not  be  overemphasized, 
for  without  it  a  community  center  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  and  a 
body  without  a  soul  is  not  a  living  thing.  A  community  center^s 
capacity  to  produce  practical  results  is  always  to  be  measured  by  its 
capacity  to  create  such  a  spirit .  For,  as  John  Dewey  wisely  says : 

The  chief  constituent  of  soclnl  efficiency  is  intelligent  sympathy  or  good  will. 
For  sympathy,  as  a  dasirnble  quality,  is  something  more  than  mere  feeling.  It 
is  a  cultivated  imagination  for  what  men  have  in  common  and  a  rebellion  at 
whatever  unnecessarily  divides  them. 


PART   IL 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  COMMUNITY  CENTER. 


What  needs  to  be  done  is  fairly  clear ;  how  to  do  it  is  the  difficult 
thing.  "  If,"  said  the  shrewd  Portia,  "  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know 
what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor  men's 
cottages  princes'  palaces."  Nevertheless,  to  discover  how,  while  diffi- 
cult, is  an  inspiring  task.  In  the  organization  of  a  community  c^iter 
the  essential  factors  to  be  considered  are  its  membership,  its  size,  its 
executive  officer,  its  board  of  directors,  its  finances,  and  its  constitu- 
tion. The  suggestions  here  offered  concerning  t|iem,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  the  suggestions,  are  the  product  of  experience  and 
have  been  tested  in  operation. 

A  LITTLE  DEMOCRACY. 

The  organization  of  a  community  around  the  schoolhouse  as  its 
capitol  is  the  creation  of  ,a  new  political  unit,  a  little  democracy.  It 
is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  revival  and  enlargement  of  an  old 
institution  that  we  ought  not  willingly  to  let  die.  Thomas  Jefferson 
did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said : 

Those  wards  caUed  townships  in  New  England  are  the  vital  principle  of  their 
governments,  and  have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by 
the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-government  and  for  Its  preserva- 
tion. ♦  ♦  ♦  As  Cato,  then,  concluded  every  speech  with  the  words,  "  Carthago 
delenda  est,"  so  do  I  conclude  every  opinion  with  the  injunction,  *'  Divide  the 
counties  into  wards." 

The  movement  to  organize  local  self-governing  commimities  takes 
us  back  not  only  to  the  New  England  town  meeting  but  still  further 
back  to  the  Teutonic  "mark,"  the  Russian  "  mir,"  and  to  the  ancient 
Swiss  cantonal  assembly.  The  fact  that  free  village  communities  in 
some  form  have  existed  in' so  many  parts  of  the  world  is  a  significant 
indication  of  a  universal  conviction  that  such  organization  is  a  neces- 
sity to  hiunan  welfare. 

The  community  center  aims  to  form  such  a  free  village  conmiunity, 
a  town,  a  borough,  a  little  democracy,  both  in  the  cities  and  the  open 
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country.  Its  capitol,  or  headquarters,  is  the  schoolhouse,  because 
this  is  the  most  American  institution  and  the  only  one  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  It  alone  provides  a  place  where  all  can  meet  on  equal 
terms  of  self-respect.  It  is  conveniently  distributed  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village  in  America.  The  term  *^ center"  applies  to  the 
schoolhouse,  the  place  of  meeting.  The  term  applied  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  people  themselves  is  "  community  association." 

The  first  step  in  organization  is  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
community.  These  ought  to  be  determined  along  natural  lines,  such 
as  the  territory  from  which  the  children  in  the  school  are  drawn,  or 
a  district  in  which  the  people  come  together  for  other  reasons  than 
the  fact  that  an  artificial  line  is  drawn  around  them.  It  ought  not 
to  be  too  large. 

Being  a  little  democracy,  all  adult  citizens,  both  men  and  women, 
living  in  the  prescribed  territory  are  members  of  it.  It  must  be 
comprehensive  if  the  public  schoolhouse  is  to  be  used  as  its  capitoL 
It  must  be  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian,  and  nonexclusive.  You  do  not 
become  a  member  of  a  community  center  by  joining.  You  are  a 
member  by  virtue  of  your  citizenship  and  residence  in  the  district. 
Everywhere  else  men  and  women  are  divided  into  groups  and 
classes  on  the  ground  of  their  personal  taste  pr  occupation.  In  a 
community  center  they  meet  as  "folks"  on  the  ground  of  their 
common  citizenship  and  their  common  human  needs.  This  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  community  center. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  democratic  ideal  is  difficult  to  operate. 
That  is  nothing  against  it.  All  worth-while  ideals  are  difficult. 
Fisher  Ames  says,  '^A  monarchy  is  a  merchantman  which  sails  well 
but  will  sometimes  strike  a  rock  and  go  to  the  bottom,  whilst  a 
republic  is  a  raft  which  will  never  sink,  but  then  your  feet  are  always 
in  the  water."  Let  us  grant  that  it  may  be  even  hot  water,  but  it  is 
quite  as  true  that  the  very  difficulty  in  operating  the  democratic  ideal 
constitutes  its  fascination  and  its  worth.  When  a  thing  becomes 
easy  of  accomplishment  it  loses  much,  both  of  its  value  and  its 
interest 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  possible  for  the  form  of  democracy  to  exist  without  its  spirit 
and  method.  The  term  "  community  "  is  not  merely  "  a  geographical 
expression."  It  applies  not  only  to  a  geographical  area,  but  em- 
bodies an  idea.  Its  real  content  includes  the  spirit  and  method  of 
democracy.  Unless  it  promotes  this  spiritual  ideal  its  meaning  is  of 
small  value.  The  Century  Dictionary  quotes  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  as  saying,  "  The  phrase, '  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States^  without  addition  or  qualification  means  neitH***  w»/v»«  ^lox 
less  than  a  member  of  the  Nation." 
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Membership  implies  obligation  and  respcmsibility.  It  gives  not 
only  a  new  sense  of  pride,  but  an  intimate  feeling  of  duty  to  the 
common  welfare  for  a  man  to  say  to  himself,  "  I  am  a  member  of 
America."  To  make  citizenship  mean  membership  is  one  of  the 
obvious  needs  in  every  community.  The  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  American  Republic,  which  is  unlike  any  other  in  the  world, 
is  that  it  is  a  double  government,  a  double  allegiance.  It  is  a  "  Re- 
public of  republics."  Every  citizen  feels  two  loyalties — one  to  his 
State  and  the  other  to  his  Nation.  In  addition  to  these  two  he  feels 
a  third  loyalty.  It  is  to  his  local  ccMnmunity,  And  just  as  every 
man  is  a  better  citizen  if  he  is  first  of  all  devoted  to  his  own  family, 
so  will  he  be  more  loyal  to  the  State  and  Nation  if  he  is  loyal  to  his 
own  community. 

To  induce  citizens  to  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  public  business,  to  become  active  members  of  their  own 
communities,  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  local  schools,  of  politics, 
of  roads,  of  the  general  health,  of  housing  conditions — this  is  the 
result  which  the  community  center  aims  to  achieve.  It  is  the  law  of 
all  improvement  that  you  must  start  from  where  you  are.  If  a 
man  can  not  love  his  own  community,  which  he  can  see,  how  can  be 
love  the  whole  country,  which  he  can  not  seef 

The  success  of  the  work  in  any  community  depends  on  the  amount 
of  public-mindedness  existing  there  or  the  possibility  of  creating  it. 
Those  who  undertake  commimity-center  work  ought  to  guard  them- 
selves against  the  danger  of  expecting  too  much  at  the  start.  To  de- 
velop public-mindedness  is  a  slow  and  difficult  task.  It  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  democracy,  like  liberty,  is  not  an  accomplish- 
ment but  a  growth,  not  an  act  but  a  process. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  fact  should  be  i)erceived  by 
pioneers  in  community  work,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  deceived 
by  the  passion  for  size  and  numbers.  A  dozen  public-minded  per- 
sons are  sufficient  for  a  beginning.  One  of  the  biggest  movements 
in  history  began  with  a  little  circle  of  12  men. 

They  who  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  democracy  do  not  need 
large  immediate  results  to  keep  up  their  courage;  they  only  need  a 
cause ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  causes  is  constructive  democracy.  The 
people  will  respond  when  they  understand.  In  the  entire  history 
of  the  community-center  movement  there  has  never  been  a  time  more 
than  now  when  they  were  so  ready  to  respond.  Let  no  worker  in 
any  community  despise  small  beginnings.  It  is  always  better  to 
begin  small  and  grow  big  than  to  begin  big  and  grow  small. 

THE  COMMUNITY  SECRETARY. 

Nothing  runs  itself  unless  it  is  running  down  hill.  If  community 
work  is  to  be  done,  somebody  has  to  be  the  doer  of  it.    The  growing 
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realization  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  profession. 
The  term  applied  to  this  profession  is  "community  secretary,''  "a 
keeper  of  secrets,"  a  servant  of  the  whole  community.  This  com- 
munity executive  should  be  elected  by  ballot  in  a  public  election  held 
in  the  schoolhouse  and  supported  out  of  public  funds.  There  are 
now  four  such  publicly  elected  and  publicly  supported  community 
secretaries  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ei^t  more  such  ofiices  are  in 
the  process  of  being  created.  It  seems  certain  that  it  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  most  honored  and  useful  of  all  public  offices.  Its  ideal 
was  expressed  by  the  "  first  real  democrat  in  history,"  when  he  said, 
"  The  kings  of  the  (Jentiles  are  their  masters,  and  those  who  exercise 
authority  over  them  are  called  benefactors^  With  you  it  is  not  so; 
but  let  the  greatest  among  you  be  as  the  younger,  and  the  leader  be 
like  him  who  serves." 

The  qualifications  for  this  office  are  manifestly  large,  and  its 
duties  complex  and  exacting.  The  ablest  person  to  be  found  is 
none  too  able.  The  function  of  the  secretary  is  nothing  less  than 
to  organize  and  to  keep  orgamzed  all  the  community  activities  herein 
described;  to  assist  the  people  to  learn  the  science  and  to  practice 
the  art  of  living  together;  and  to  show  them  how  they  may  put  into 
effective  operation  the  spirit  and  method  of  cooperation.  Who  is 
equal  to  a  ta3k  like  this? .  In  addition  to  intellectual  power  and  a 
large  store  of  general  information,  one  must  be  equipped  with  many 
more  qualities  equally  important.  The  seven  cardinal  virtues  of  a 
c<Nnmunity  secretary  are:  Patience,  unselfishness,  a  sense  of  humor, 
a  balanced  judgment,  the  ability  to  differ  in  opinion  without  differing 
in  feeling,  respect  for  the  personality  of  other  people,  and  faith  in 
the  good  intentions  of  the  average  man.  When  one  considers  the  re- 
quirements for  this  office,  one's  first  impulse  is  to  do  what  King 
Solomon  did.  After  making  a  rarely  beautiful  description  of  a  wise 
and  ideal  wife,  he  ended  it  by  asking,  "  but  where  can  such  a  woman 
be  found?" 

There  will  be  no  dearth  of  able  men  and  women  to  fill  this  office, 
when  once  it  is  properly  created  and  adequately  supported.  For 
there  is  a  particular  satisfaction,  not  otherwise  obtainable,  to  be 
derived  from  the  service  of  a  cause  bigger  than  one's  personal  in- 
terests. Where  possible,  the  community  secretary  ought  to  be  the 
principal  of  the  school.  But  where  the  principal  can  not  be  re- 
leased from  his  other  duties  sufficiently  to  undertake  the  work,  the 
secretary  ought  to  be  a  person  who  is  agreeable  to  the  principal,  in 
order  to  insure  concerted  action.  In  thousands  of  villages  and  bpen- 
country  communities  the  teacher's  work  lasts  for  only  part  of  the 
year  and  the  compensation  is  shamefully  inadequate.    Thip  *"  '  —^ 
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economic  waste  as  well  as  an  injury  to  children.  If  these  teachers 
were  made  community  secretaries,  were  given  an  all-year-round  job 
and  were  compensated  for  the  additional  work  by  a  living  wage,  it 
would  mean  a  better  type  of  teacher  and  a  better  type  of  schooL 
The  bigger  task  would  not  only  demand  the  bigger  person,  but  the 
task  itself  would  create  them.  Moreover,  when  the  teacher's  activi- 
ties become  linked  up  with  life  processes  the  community  will  be 
the  more  willing  to  support  the  office  adequately.  It  s^ms  clear  that 
the  office  of  community  secretary  is  the  key  to  a  worthier  support 
of  the  school.  It  will  magnify  the  function  of  teaching,  give  a  new 
civic  status  to  the  teacher,  and  make  more  apparent  the  patriotic 
and  constructive  service  which  the  school  renders  the  nation. 

While  the  demands  which  this  new  profession  makes  may  seem 
discouragingly  high,  nevertheless  therein  lie  its  merit  and  charm. 
"  Our  reach  should  exceed  our  grasp,"  or  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
growth.  The  position  is  so  big  that  it  can  not  be  outgrown.  It  is 
worthy  of  anyone's  life-time  loyalty.  A  change  to  any  other  vocation 
is  not  a  promotion.  A  teacher  who  is  a  community  secretary,  or  who 
is  associated  with  one  in  community  work,  is  justified  in  having  the 
same  degree  of  self-respect  and  exalted  regard  for  the  worth  of  his 
work  which  was  expressed  by  a  great  pioneer  in  the  same  field, 
Pestalozzi.  At  one  period  of  his  career,  he  went  to.  Paris,  and  a 
friend  endeavored  to  present  him  to  Napoleon  the  Great.  Napoleon 
declined.  "  I  have  no  time  for  A.  B.  C,"  he  said.  When  Pestalozzi 
returned  to  his  home  his  friends  asked  him,  "  Did  you  see  Napoleon 
the  Great?  "  "No;  I  did  not  see  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  Napoleon 
the  Great  did  not  see  me." 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

However  able  a  community  secretary  may  be,  no  one  alone  is  able 
enough  for  the  constructive  kind  of  work  which  the  community 
center  requires.  Since  it  is  a  cooperative  enterprise,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  democratically  organized.  The  next  step  in  its  organiza- 
tion therefore  should  be  to  provide  the  secretary  with  a  cabinet.  It 
may  be  called  a  board  of  directors,  or  a  community  council,  or  an 
executive  committee.  These  names  suggest  its  various  functions. 
Its  first  function  is  to  give  council  and  advice  to  the  community 
secretary,  to  act  as  a  little  forum  for  discussion,  out  of  which  may 
develop  wise  methods  of  procedure.  Its  next  fimction  is  to  share 
with  the  secretary  the  responsibility  for  the  work,  the  burden  of 
which  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  anyone  alone.  But  the  cabinet  is 
not  a  legislative  body  alone,  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done,  but  also 
an  executive  body  as  well.    It  is  not  only  an  executive  body,  to  carry 
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out  the  general  plans  of  the  association,  but  also  a  body  of  directors 
to  plan  and  conduct  special  kinds  of  activities.  In  every  community 
there  are  men  and  women  who  have  the  ability  and  leisure  to  render 
public  service.  As  directors  they  would  have  a  recognized  position 
and  channel  through  which  they  can  more  effectively  render  such 
service. 

Each  director  ought  to  be  the  head  of  a  department  of  work,  or  at 
least  the  head  of  every  department  of  work  ought  to  be  a  director. 
The  head  of  each  department  ought  to  choose  the  members  of  his  own 
committee.  Thus  by  having  the  heads  of  departments  of  work  on  the 
board  of  directors,  the  entire  work  of  the  association  can  be  fre- 
quently reviewed,  and  the  departments  of  activity  can  by  cooperating 
not  only  avoid  needless  waste  through  duplication  but  also  stimulate 
each  other.  The  board  of  directors  ought  to  hold  regular  meetings  in 
the  schoolhouse,  and  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  responsive  to 
public  opinion  the  meetings  ought  to  be  open  to  any  who  wish  to 
attend  them,  just  as  the  meetings  of  a  town  council  are  open.  The 
commimity  center  stands  for  visible  government  and  daylight  di- 
plomacy, f 

In  the  conduct  of  the  association's  activities  a  large  measure  of  free- 
dom ought  to  be  granted  the  directors  as  well  as  the  secretary.  There 
can  be  no  responsibility  without  freedom.  The  test  of  democracy 
is  its  willingness  to  trust  its  leaders.  It  is  a  test  which  democracies 
find  it  difficult  to  measure  up  to.  The  association  ought  to  hold  its 
officials  to  strict  accountability,  and  it  has  the  power  to  recall  and 
replace  them,  but  while  they  are  in  office  and  bear  the  responsibility 
they  ought  to  be  given  freedom  to  use  the  means  and  methods  which 
in  their  judgment  are  best  suited  to  produce  the  results  expected  of 
them.  The  question  here  raised  by  democracy  is  not  the  extent  of 
authority  but  its  source.  The  principle  of  democracy  is  preserved  if 
the  source  of  authority  is  limited ;  the  efficiency  of  democracy  is  se- 
cured if  the  extent  of  authority  is  enlarged. 

The  directors  in  community-center  work  will  not  only  feel  the  need 
of  taking  counsel  with  each  other,  but  also  of  getting  suggestions 
from  other  communities.  In  every  city  and  county  the  community 
associations  would  do  wisely  to  form  a  league  for  the  purpose  of  pool- 
ing their  experience  and  helping  each  other  in  what  is  manifestly  a 
difficult  task.  In  such  a  conference  the  representatives  of  local  com- 
munities would  discover  that  there  may  be  many  good  roads  leading 
to  the  same  goal.  Moreover,  while  it  is  possible  to  agree  on  our  goal, 
it  is  rarely  possible  to  agree  on  the  methods  of  reaching  it.  No  prin- 
ciple is  more  important  to  observe  in  conducting  community  work. 
If,  then,  we  can  agree  on  our  goal,  we  may  well  spare  critici^  on  our 
fellows  who  travel  a  road  different  from  oura 
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THE  TROUBLE  COMMITTEE. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  organize  a  community  center ; .  the  difficulty 
is  to  keep  it  organized.  By  no  means  the  only  one,  but  the  chief 
means  of  securing  a  permanently  useful  community  center  is  to  have 
a  wise  and  constructive  program,  big  enough  to  merit  interest.  A 
good  way  to  formulate  such  a  program  is  to  appoint  a  permanent 
committee  which  we  may  call  **  the  trouble  committee."  The  func- 
tion of  this  committee  is  not  to  make  trouble,  but  to  remove  it.  Its 
task  is  to  discover  the  causes  of  trouble  in  the  community,  to  learn 
the  reasons  for  dissatisfaction,  to  state  the  problems  which  ought  to 
be  solved,  to  exhibit  the  thing  that  needs  to  be  done. 

A  commimity  center  can  get  helpful  suggestions  concerning  pro- 
grams from  State  universities  or  extension  committees,  and  it  will  nat- 
urally want  to  discuss  the  questions  prominently  in  the  public  mind, 
but  the  most  interesting  and  constructive  program  is  the  attempt 
to  improve  conditions  of  living  on  its  home  soil.  In  such  a  program 
the  first  thing  needed  preparatory  to  action  is  diagnosis.  Problem 
making  is  almost  as  important  as  problem  solving.  To  know  what 
the  problem  is,  is  half  the  battle.  When  the  terms  of  a  problem 
are  accurately  stated,  the  problem  itself  is  partly  solved  in  the 
process.  It  was  a  frequent  experience  of  Lincoln  that,  after  he 
had  stated  the  facts  of  a  case  in  court,  the  trial  of  it  was  arrested 
and  called  off. 

The  work  of  the  trouble  committee  is  problem  making.  For  ex- 
ample, why  are  country-bred  boys  leaving  the  farm  in  such  large 
numbers;  is  farming  a  profitable  industry;  to  what  extent  is  the 
food  of  the  country  produced  by  the  unpaid  labor  of  children ;  does 
it  pay  better  to  rent  or  to  own  a  farm ;  could  an  average  young  man 
earn  enough  from  a  farm  to  pay  for  it  by  honest  labor  in  a  reason- 
able number  of  years ;  why  do  half  the  girls  and  boys  fail  to  finish 
the  grammar  grades  in  school ;  is  the  work  of  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  supplies  economically  done;  why  is  the  cost  of 
living  so  high?  If  any  community  center  should  attempt  to  discover 
the  causes  of  these  unsatisfactory  conditions,  it  would  be  a  vital 
and  attractive  program  sufficient  to  occupy  it  for  several  years. 

The  function  of  the  trouble  committee  is  to  furnish  nuts  for  the 
community  association  to  crack.  No  one  believes  in  diagnosis  for 
the  sake  of  diagnosis  any  more  than  he  believes  in  "amputation 
for  the  sake  of  amputation."  Its  only  use  is  to  reveal  the  disease 
and  to  point  the  way  to  a  remedy.  The  aim  of  the  trouble  com- 
mittee is  to  point  out  the  difficulties  at  the  bottom  of  our  social  prob- 
lems for  the  sake  of  removing  them.  Whenever  they  are  removed, 
tlie  problem  vanishes.  The  method  of  the  committee  is  constructive 
democracv. 
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No  community,  however,  ought  to  assume  that  it  can  solve  all  of 
its  problems,  at  least,  not  speedily.  "  We  are  not  bom,"  said  Goethe, 
"  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world  but  to  find  out  where  the  prob- 
lems begin,  and  then  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  we  can  grasp." 
This  is  a  luminous  remark,  and  the  trouble  committee  merely  as- 
sumes that  in  treating  any  problem  the  place  to  begin  is  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  and  that  the  beginning  of  it  is  its  cause.  It  assumes 
that  "there  is  no  alleviation  for  the  suffering  of  mankind  except 
veracity  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  resolute  facing  of  the  world 
as  it  is."  It  assumes  that  it  is  not  possible  to  purify  the  water  in  a 
well  by  painting  the  pump.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  much  social 
energy  has  been  wasted  in  this  process.  No  community  center  whose 
program  is  limited  to  painting  the  pump  can  either  win  or  long  hold 
the  support  of  thoughtful  men  and  women.  Nor  does  it  deserve  to. 
The  test  of  sanity  used  in  some  asylums  is  to  take  the  patient  to  a 
trough  partially  filled  and  into  which  an  open  spigot  is  pouring  new 
supplies  of  water.  The  patient  is  asked  to  bail  the  water  out  of  the 
trough.  If  he  attempts  to  do  so  without  first  turning  off  the  flow  he 
is  regarded  as  insane,  and  properly  so.  It  is  obviously  sane  to  turn 
off  the  spigot,  to  remove  the  causes  of  disorder,  if  we  ever  expect  to 
produce  a  social  order  in  harmony  with  the  intelligence  and  con- 
science of  the  Nation.  This  is  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  trouble 
committee.  For  the  most  part,  this  committee  holds  the  key  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  community  center. 

PUBUC  AND  SELF-SUPPORT. 

The  finances  of  an  organization  usually  constitute  its  storm 
center.  Money  is  the  kind  of  thing  it  is  difficult  to  get  along  with 
and  impossible  to  get  along  without.  After  a  commimity  center 
determines  its  plans  and  policies,  the  next  question  in  its  organization 
is  finance.  But  since  money  is  the  root  of  so  much  trouble,  it  ought 
to  be  kept  in  the  background.  It  is  properly  called  "ways  and 
means."  It  is  not  the  end;  human  welfare  is  the  end.  Money  is  a 
detail,  and  ought  always  to  be  treated  as  such. 

The  superior  advantage  of  a  community  center  over  private  or- 
ganizations is  that  it  does  not  need  an  amount  of  money  sufficient 
to  cause  it  any  distress.  To  begin  with,  there  are  no  dues.  They 
are  already  paid  when  the  taxes  are  paid.  The  schoolhouse,  together 
with  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service,  and  in  some  places  a  portion  of 
the  secretary's  salary,  is  provided  out  of  public  funds.  Thus  the 
overhead  charges  are  comparatively  very  small.  The  time  will 
doubtless  come  when  the  entire  expense  will  be  provided  out  of  public 
funds,  but  the  movement  is  new ;  and  for  the  present  and  ii 
future,  if  the  building,  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service  are  p 
is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
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The  community  center  needs,  for  the  present,  to  supplement  its 
public  funds.  The  highest  salary  paid  out  of  public  funds  to  a  com- 
munity secretary  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  $420  per  year.  This  is 
not  a  salary,  but  a  contribution  toward  a  salary.  This  amount  must 
be  increased  if  we  can  hope  ever  to  secure  and  retain  the  right  tyf>e 
of  person  for  this  position.  Then  there  is  the  stationery,  postage, 
printing,  and  clerical  work.  How  are  these  needs  to  be  met?  The 
only  way  is  by  voluntary  effort.  Each  department  of  activity 
ought  to  be  self-supporting.  Those  departments,  like  the  buying 
club  and  the  bank,  which  have  an  income  ought  to  contribute  a 
certain  regular  percentage  to  the  association  as  a  whole,  because  its 
general  activities  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  these  departments. 
This  percentage  should  be  considered  part  of  the  necessary  operating 
expenses  of  each  department.  The  members  of  the  community  asso- 
ciation ought  to  register  to  indicate  their  intention  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  affairs.  When  they  do,  a  small  registration  fee  should  be 
charged. 

These  two  sources  will  doubtless  net  sufficient  funds.  If  they  do 
not,  then  volimtary  contributions  and  entertainments  should  furnish 
what  is  needed.  It  ought  to  be  clearly  noted  that  for  a  community 
center  to  raise  part  of  its  funds  by  voluntary  effort  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  privately  supported.  The  community  association  is  a 
public  body.  As  such,  what  money  it  raises  is  public  money.  It  is 
not  private  support,  but  voluntary  self-help.  In  a  community  center, 
public  support  and  self-support  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Since 
the  amount  needed  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  effort  is  smaller  than 
the  amount  received  from  public  funds,  there  is  little  danger  that 
large  givers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  dominate  the  policies  of 
the  community  center  through  their  gifts.  Above  all  others,  this  is 
the  one  danger  most  to  be  guarded  against.  Because  it  is  cRiefly 
supported  by  public  taxation,  the  community  center  is  a  place  where 
all  can  meet  on  the  basis  of  self-respect,  where  a  man's  standing  is 
determined  not  by  gifts  of  money,  but  by  character  and  intelligence. 
Whenever  tliis  condition  ceases  to  exist  the  community  center  dies. 

But  so  long  as  the  finances  are  organized  democratically,  the  need 
for  the  community  itself  to  raise  pai*t  of  its  fund  is  a  moral  advan- 
tage and  is  social  justice.  For  until  public  opinion  becomes  informed 
and  unified  a  city  or  county  must  be  fair  to  all  its  communities.  To 
compel  one  community,  without  its  consent,  to  support  the  activities 
of  another  is  manifestly  unjust  and  undemocratic.    Whitman's  defi- 

4 

nition  of  democracy,  '*!  will  have  nothing  which  every  other  man 
may  not  have  the  counterpart  of  on  like  terms,"  is  our  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  community  finances.  For  a  community  to  raise  part  of  its 
funds  is  not  only  social  justice  to  other  communities  but  a  benefit 
to  the  community  itself.     The  community  center  is  an  enterprise 
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ioT  mutual  aid  in  self -development.  The  process  of  raising  part 
of  its  own  funds  is  one  of  the  means  of  such  development.  The 
people  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  but  what  they  freely  choose  to 
contribute  to  their  own  enterprise  is  the  only  trustworthy  guide  to 
their  attitude  toward  it  and  the  best  stimulus  of  their  devotion  to  it 
There  can  be  self-development  only  where  there  is  freedom.  Partial 
voluntary  support  by  a  community  Insures  local  autonomy.  "De- 
mocracy," says  Bertrand  Russell,  "is  a  device — ^the  best  so  far 
invented — for  diminishing  the  interference  of  governments  with 
liberty."  But  political  freedom  is  conditioned  upon  financial  free- 
dom. A  degree  of  self-support,  therefore,  frees  a  community  from 
the  domination  of  city  and  county  governments.  These  considera- 
tions, if  accepted  as  true,  convert  apparent  burdens  into  blessings 
and  weights  into  wings. 

A  WORKING  CONSTITUTION. 

What's  a  constitution  among  friends?  It's  a  necessity  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  be  friends.  As  the  word  itself  suggests,  a  constitu- 
tion establishes  the  basis  on  which  friends  may  stand  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  common  purposes.  Its  value  is  always  to  be 
measured  by  the  importance  of  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished. 
Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  a  c(Mnmunity  center  is  of  the  highest 
value  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  local  community,  but  also  to 
the  welfare  of  democracy  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  world,  the  making 
of  its  constitution  is  a  highly  important  item  in  its  organization. 
"  If  democracy,"  said  Havelock  Ellis,  "  means  a  state  in  which  every 
man  shall  be  a  freeman,  neither  in  economic,  nor  intellectual,  nor 
moral  subjection,  two  processes  at  least  are  necessary  to  render 
democracy  possible;  on  the  one  hand,  a  large  and  many-sided  edu- 
cation; on  the  other,  the  reasonable  organization  of  life" — ^nothing 
less  than  to  state  how  these  two  objects  may  be  secured  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  constitution  of  a  community  center. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  constitution  is  very  different  from  that 
of  an  ordinary  society,  which  merely  aims  to  give  information  about 
officers  and  meetings.  This  one  may  deeply  affect  the  spiritual  and 
economic  life  of  a  community.  As  the  expression  of  certain  ideas 
in  a  document  known  as  "  Magna  charta,"  was  a  great  gain  in  the 
long  fight  for  i^reedom  in  the  English-speaking  world,  so  the  expres- 
sion of  a  community's  new  social  purpose  may  mean  new  freedom 
for  it. 

As  regards  the  work  of  the  community  center,  the  constitution  is 
a  working  agreement,  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
and  who  is  to  do  it.    A  clear  statement  will  prevent  needlflp^" 
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and  confusion.  As  regards  the  growth  of  the  work  in  the  community, 
the  constitution  will  serve  the  purpose  of  propaganda.  If  a  new  or 
uninformed  member  of  the  community  should  ask  an  active  member, 
"  What  is  a  community  center  and  what  is  its  purpose? "  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  ought  to  furnish  a  full  answer  to  his  question. 
Therefore,  it  should  not  be  too  brief,  if  it  is  to  answer  this  purpose. 
Each  community  ought  to  draft  its  own  constitution,  not  only  be- 
cause the  needs  of  communities  vary,  and  not  only  because  it  should 
be  the  honest  expression  of  the  community's  own  thought  and  pur- 
pose, but  especially  because  a  constitution  brought  from  outside  and 
dropped  on  the  people's  heads  has  little  value  for  the  community. 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  for  a  community  to  work  over  and  assimilate 
another  conunxmity's  constitution  imtil  it  becomes  its  own.  It  ought 
also  to  get  help  and  suggestions  from  as  many  constitutions  as  it  can 
find.  For  this  reason  there  will  be  found  in  Part  III  the  copy  of  a 
constitution  which  the  writer  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Wil- 
son Normal  Community  in  Washington,  D.  C,  his  own  conununity. 
It  was  patiently  considered  in  committee  and  thoroughly  discussed 
in  public  meetings.    It  is  now  in  operation. 

It  is  better  for  the  people  to  make  their  own,  either  by  creating  a 
new  one  or  adapting  others  to  their  needs,  even  if  it  is  not  as  well 
done  as  somebody  else  could  do  it  for  them.  In  starting  a  conmiunity 
center  an  organizing  committee  should  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
drafting  and  submitting  a  constitution.  If  several  weeks  were  spent 
on  the  task  both  in  committee  work  and  in  public  discussion,  the 
time  would  be  well  spent.  The  educational  value  of  the  process  is 
too  great  for  the  people  to  miss.  The  process  would  educate  a  con- 
siderable number  who  will  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  community  cen- 
ter and  who  will  therefore  be  equipped  to  a  degree  for  conducting 
its  work. 

While  the  types  of  constitutions  will  be  very  various,  yet  there  are 
certain  formative  principles  which  are  basic  in  the  structure  of  a 
community  center.  They  are  so  essential^to  the  life  of  the  community 
ideal  that  the  writer  has  called  them  "The  ten  commandments  for  a 
conmiunity  center."    They  are  as  follows: 

I.  It  must  guarantee  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  in  its 
expression. 
II.  It  must  aim  at  unity,  not  uniformity,  and  accentuate  resem- 
blances, not  differences. 
III.  It  must  be  organized  democratically,  with  the  right  to  learn 

by  making  mistakes. 
IV.  It  must  be  free  from  the  domination  of  money,  giving  the 
right  of  way  to  character  and  intelligence. 
V.  It  must  be  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian,  and  nonexclusive  both 
in  purpose  and  practice. 
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VI.  Remember  that  nothing  will  run  itself  unless  it  is  running 
down  hill. 
VII.  Remember  that  to  get  anywhere,  it  is  necessary  to  start  from 

where  you  are. 
yin.  Remember  that  the  thing  to  be  done  is  more  important  than 
the  method  of  doing  it. 
IX.  Remember  that  the  water  in  a  well  can  not  be  purified  by 

painting  the  pump. 
X.  Remember  that  progress  is  possible  only  when  there  is  mental 
hospitality  to  new  ideas. 

DECREASE  OF  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  reported  Louis  Agassiz  as  saying  that  when 
he  came  to  America  one  of  the  amazing  things  he  discovered  was 
that  no  set  of  men  could  get  together  to  do  anything,  though  there 
were  but  five  of  them,  unless  they  first  drew  up  a  constitution.  If 
10  botanists,  he  said,  met  in  a  hotel  in  Switzerland  to  hear  a  paper 
read,  they  would  sit  down  and  hear  it.  But  if  American  botanists 
meet  for  the  same  purpose,  they  spend  the  first  day  in  forming  an 
organization,  appointing  a  committee  to  draw  a  constitution,  cor- 
recting the  draft  made  by  them,  appointing  a  committee  to  nominate 
officers,  and  then  choosing  a  president,  vice  president,  two  ^re- 
taries,  and  a  treasurer.  This  takes  all  the  first  day.  If  any  of  these 
people  are  fools  enough  or  wise  enough — ^*  persistent "  is  the  modern 
word — ^to  come  the  next  day,  all  will  be  well.  They  will  hear  the 
paper  on  botany.  This  is  a  good-natured,  but  well-deserved,  criti- 
cism of  the  common  tendency  to  start  a  new  organization  if  anycme 
has  an  idea  he  wishes  to  propagate. 

The  resulting  damage  of  a  multiplicity  of  organizations  is  that 
so  much  energy  is  consumed  in  the  work  of  organizing  that  there  is 
not  enough  left  to  operate  them.  It  is  like  the  steamboat  of  Lincoln's 
story,  with  a  7-foot  whistle  and  a  5-foot  boiler.  Every  time  the 
whistle  blew  the  engine  had  to  stop  rimning. 

There  now  exist  over  80  separate  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  some  kind  of  war  relief.  Many  of  them  have  already 
applied  and  more  doubtless  will  apply  for  permission  to  use  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  advance  their  various  causes.  It  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  public  benefaction  if  some  device  could  be  found  to  de- 
crease the  present  number  of  organizations  and  prevent  the  inex- 
cusable economic  waste  due  to  the  duplication  of  activities.  It  is 
because  we  have  so  many  organizations  (plural)  that  we  need  more 
organization  (singular)  as  a  cure  for  this  needless  waste. 

The  community  center  is  such  a  device.    It  can  perform 
tion  because  it  is  a  comprehensive  organization.    The  cen^ 
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American  community  is  the  free  public  school,  the  only  center  it 
has.  The  community  center  is  not  a  rival,  but  an  ally,  of  other 
organizations.  It  is  more ;  it  is  their  foster  mother ;  it  is  the  matrix 
which  gives  them  their  setting.  It  embraces  them  as  departmental 
activities.  It  is  a  coordinating  instrument.  It  is  a  bureau  of  com- 
munity service.  Both  its  spirit  and  method  are  well  stated  in  the 
lines  of  Edwin  Markham,  which  he  appropriately  calls  "Out- 
witted " : 

He  drew  a  circle  which  shut  me  out, 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout; 
But  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win. 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  In. 

The  fact  that  a  conmiunity  center  is  the  conununity  matrix  explains 
why  and  how  it  can  decrease  the  number  of  organizations  and  prevent 
unnecessary  new  ones  from  forming.  The  method  of  direct  attack 
is  not  only  inconsiderate,  but  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  If  a  com- 
munity center  should  say  to  any  existing  organization,  "We  want 
you  deliberately  to  disband,  to  chloroform  yourself,"  it  would  defeat 
its  own  purpose.  Human  nature  just  doesn't  operate  that  way.  The 
wiser  method  of  the  community  center  is  to  relate  them  to  each  other 
and  to  itself,  as  departments  of  activity,  so  that  duplication  may  be 
exhibited  as  social  waste.  The  mere  exhibition  of  this  fact  will 
induce  some  organizations  voluntarily  to  disband  or  merge  with 
others.  The  disease  of  overorganization,  like  some  other  diseases, 
only  needs,  for  its  cure,  exposure  to  the  fresh  air.  The  community 
center  furnishes  the  atmospheric  condition  of  public  opinion,  in  which 
unfit  organizations  will  naturally  die  and  the  fit  survive.  The  method 
i&  both  gentle  and  just.  It  treats  outgrown  organizations  as  we 
always  treat  outgrown  laws.  We  do  not  rescind  them,  we  just  let 
them  die. 

Just  as  fair  competition  in  an  open  field  furnishes  the  condition 
under  which  weak  and  less  worthy  organizations  die,  likewise  it 
furnishes  the  condition  under  which  strong  and  worthy  ones  thrive 
and  expand.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favors.  Their  work 
speaks  for  itself.  The  civilian  relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  Ked  Cross  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  activi- 
ties to  include  not  only  remedial  but  constructive  work.  Its  policy 
is  not  only  to  cure  but  to  prevent  disease.  Constructive  work  imder 
the  noble  name  and  sign  of  the  Bed  Cross  in  upbuilding  the  Nation's 
strength  is  so  akin  to  the  aims  of  the  community  center  that  they 
ought  to  cooperate  in  order  to  save  needless  social  waste.  They  travel 
the  same  road;  they  ought  to  travel  together  as  comrades.  A  few 
counties  now  employ  Red  Cross  public  health  nursea  One  State  has 
recently  passed  a  law  which  provides  that  each  of  its  counties  shall 
support  out  of  public  funds  a  nurse  for  town  and  country  service. 
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It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  a  public  healtii  nurse  will  be  at- 
tached to  every  community  center. 

The  community  center  is  the  natural  hub  of  a  community  wheel. 
It  does  not  claim  to  be,  it  is  necessarily,  the  comprehensive  organiza- 
tion But  Eed  Cross  work  ought  to  be  a  department  of  the  com- 
munity center.  They  need  each  other.  The  community  center  is  in 
a  position  to  open  just  the  kind  of  a  door  of  opportunity  which  the 
Red  Cross  needs  for  the  success  of  its  work.  There  are  large  classes 
of  people  who  have  not  enlisted  in  Red  Cross  work.  And  yet  they 
have  sons  in  the  war  and  are  making  heroic  sacrifices.  They  desire 
to  do  war  work  as  they  have  always  been  willing  to  do  relief  and 
constructive  work  in  times  of  peace.  But  they  will  not  come  to 
fashionable  hotels  or  similar  exclusive  places.  For  obvious  reasons 
they  will  come  to  the  schoolhouse.  If,  therefore,  Red  Cross  units 
were  organized  as  departments  of  community  centers,  the  Red  Cross 
could  enlist  in  its  service  a  multitude  now  outside  of  its  reach,  and 
the  Red  Cross,  because  of  its  resources  and  its  semiofficial  character, 
could  put  the  aims  of  the  community  center  into  operation.  The 
opportunity  for  mutual  service  is  such  that  it  would  be  a  statesman- 
like move  if  the  Red  Cross  should  devote  time  and  money  to  the 
establishment  of  community  centers  as  the  most  practical  and  eco- 
nomical instruments  through  which  to  expand  its  activities.  A  Red 
Cross  unit  ought  to  exist  as  a  department  of  the  community  center 
in  every  school  district  of  the  United  State& 

The  community-center  movement  and  the  Red  Cross  have  the  more 
reason  for  uniting  their  strength  because  the  preventive  work  which 
they  both  aim  to  do,  while  more  important,  is  less  dramatic  and 
usually  attracts  less  popular  support.  But  it  is  to  this  kind  of  work 
that  the  world  gives  its  verdict  of  approval  when  the  perspective 
of  time  enables  it  to  distinguish  between  the  big  and  the  little.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  to-day  one  man  in  a  thousand  knows  the  names 
of  the  two  generals  who  commanded  the  opposing  armies  in  the 
Crimean  War.  Even  when  they  are  mentioned — ^Lord  Raglan  and 
Gren.  Toddleben — they  sound  strangely  unfamiliar.  But  there  was 
one  participant  in  that  war  whose  name  is  now  a  household  word — • 
Florence  Nightingale.  Yet  it  was  the  generals  who  occupied  the 
conspicuous  positions;  it  was  they  who  rode  horseback , and  wore 
showy  uniforms;  it  was  they  for  whom  the  bands  played  and  the 
soldiers  applauded,  while  this  Red  Cross  nurse  did  the  apparently 
commonplace  work  of  giving  cups  of  cold  water  to  wounded  soldiers 
and  easing  the  head  of  some  homesick  man  as  he  lay  dying.  But 
these  wounded  men  kissed  her  very  shadow  where  it  fell.  It  was  a 
healing  shadow.  Such  constructive  work,  even  though  it  consists  in 
little  deeds  of  wayside  kindness,  is  work  for  the  ages, 
structive  work  will  be  so  needed  to  heal  the  wounds  in  f 
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industrial,  and  political  world  in  the  reconstruction  days  immediately 
ahead  that  the  commimity  center  and  the  Red  Cross  would  do  wisely 
to  unite  their  strength,  not  only  to  meet  the  Nation's  present  need 
but  to  assist  in  building  a  better  sort  of  world.  The  task  of  the 
community-center  movement  is  at  once  so  dificult  and  so  essential 
for  the  success  of  our  experiment  in  democracy  that  it  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  every  agency  whose  aims  are  dmilar  to  its  own.  In  helping 
to  create  community  centers  the  Red  Cross  would  not  only  be  serving 
itself  but  rendering  a  national  service  of  the  highest  importance. 

We  are  thus  equipped  with  a  wise  principle  alwajrs  to  be  observed 
in  the  organization  of  a  community  center.  It  should  adapt  itself  to 
the  organizations  already  in  the  field  and  cooperate  with  them.  It 
does  not  antagonize  them  but  assists  them  to  expand  into  something 
bigger.  It  may  more  speedily  reach  its  goal  if  it  would  evolve  out 
of  some  good  existing  organization.  A  community  center  never 
loses  sight  of  its  ultimate  purpose,  but  it  does  not  disdain  to  make 
use  of  the  instruments  which  lie  at  its  hand  because  they  are  im- 
perfect. Lincoln  applied  this  principle  in  the  policy  of  reconstruc- 
tion he  had  begun.  Although  he  was  bitterly  criticised  for  it  he 
defended  it  in  the  last  speech  he  ever  made.  "  Concede,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  new  government  of  Louisiana  is  only,  to  what  it  should  be, 
as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl ;  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching 
the  egg  than  by  smashing  it." 

THE  HOUSE  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

Whenever  an  idea  gets  itself  embodied  in  concrete  form,  visible 
to  the  eye,  it  becomes  the  more  potent  and  persuasive.  The  reas(m 
why  the  ancient  and  common  use  of  symbols  renders  a  distinct  service 
to  ideals  is  obvious.  Sense  impressions  received  through  the  eye  gate 
are  more  vivid  and  permanent  than  those  received  through  any  other 
gate.  We  say,  "in  one  ear  and  out  the  other";  we  do  not  say,  "in 
one  eye  and  out  the  other."  As  an  eflElcient  means  of  propaganda, 
therefore,  it  is  profoundly  important  that  the  commimity  ideal 
should  be  embpdied  in  a  type  of  school  building  which  represents  it* 
If  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  house  of  the  people,  it  ought  to  look  like  a  house 
of  the  people.  A  community  which  plans  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse 
or  to  adapt  an  old  one  to  new  community  uses  must  consider  two 
questions:  First,  what  are  its  internal  needs?  Second,  what  style  of 
building  best  serves  these  needs?  The  two  questions  are  one  and 
inseparable.  They  are  related  to  each  other  like  a  man  and  his 
clothes  or  like  ideas  and  the  words  which  express  them. 

What  are  the  internal  needs  and  community  uses  which  the  new 
type  of  school  buildings  is  required  to  meet?  The  essential  needs 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  seven.  They  seem  to  require  a  l^ge  ex- 
penditure,  but   from  the   standpoint   of   community    finances   the 
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facilities  here  suggested  obviously  mean  a  wise  economy,  because  they 
will  prevent  a  needless  duplication  of  buildings.  They  are  used  not 
only  for  school  activities,  but  also  for  every  variety  of  activity  by 
youths  and  adults.    These  essential  facilities  are  as  follows : 

1.  An  assembly  roorn,;  to  be  used  also  for  social  games,  folk  dances, 
dinner  parties,  and  gymnasium  purposes. 

2.  Classrooms}  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  used  also  for 
departmental  activities  of  the  community  center. 

3.  A  workshop;  to  be  used  also  for  vocational  night  classes  and  for 
mechanical  experimental  work  as  recreation. 

4.  Library  a/nd  reading  room,;  to  be  used  also  as  a  neighborhood 
club,  conference  room,  and  a  clearing  house  for  information. 

6.  Kitchen  and  storeroom;  to  be  used  also  for  household  economics, 
community  dinners,  and  cooperative  exchanges. 

6.  An  open  fireplace;  to  be  used  for  its  spiritual  value  in  creating 
good  cheer  and  the  neighborly  sense  of  fellowship. 

7.  Voting  imstrwments;  to  be  erected  permanently  and  used  not 
only  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school  and  in  public  elections,  but  also 
as  a  symbol  of  the  aim  for  which  both  the  school  and  community 
center  stand. 

In  addition  to  these  seven  practical  and  typical  features  of  a  com- 
munity schoolhouse,  there  is  one  small  luxury  which  properly  may 
be  regarded  as  a  necessity.  On  the  lawn  of  every  community  school 
should  be  erected  a  sundial.  Its  use  is  not  the  ordering  of  the  day  by 
the  sundial  rather  than  the  time-table  in  order  to  stimulate  good  and 
honest  work ;  Qor  is  its  use  to  act  as  a  reminder  of  the  need  of  leisure 
for  personal  growth,  although  it  would  serve  both  of  these  purposes. 
But  its  chief  use  is  to  be  the  symbol  of  an  idea,  without  which  a  com- 
munity center  can  not  live.  Charles  Lamb  said  that  if  a  sundial 
could  talk,  it  would  say  of  itself,  "  I  count  only  those  hours  which  are 
serene."  It  operates  only  when  the  sun  shines.  It  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  looking  on  the  bright,  not  the  dark  side  of  things ;  of  being 
positive,  not  negative;  of  accentuating  the  resemblances,  not  the 
differences;  of  cultivating  one's  admirations,  not  one's  disgusts. 
Without  the  practice  of  the  principle  of  the  sundial,  the  people  of 
the  community  can  never  be  mobilized  for  effective  concerted  action 
and  national  service. 

In  view  of  patriotic  ideals  like  these  which  the  school  is  desired  to 
serve,  the  question  concerning  the  style  of  building  acquires  a  new 
and  profound  significance.  What  type  of  architecture  most  fittingly 
represents  the  institution  most  characteristic  of  the  American  ideal, 
the  community  schoolhouse?  Two  types  have  been  generally  sug- 
gested and  widely  used.  They  are  the  colonial  and  the  Tudor  or 
collegiate  gothic.  Both  have  real  merits,  but  both  have  defects  which 
seriously  handicap  their  use  for  our  purpose.     The  colonial  haa 
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simple,  effective  lines,  but  is  cold,  rigid,  puritanic,  and  lacking  in  joy. 
Moreover,  in  its  more  elaborate  forms,  it  was  the  common  type  used 
for  the  elegant  mansions  of  southern  aristocracy.  Their  pillared 
porticoes  suggest  a  coach  and  four  driving  under  them. 

The  Gothic  type  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  economical  to 
build.  Its  chief  merit  originally  was  its  "rudeness''  or  imperfec- 
tion. The  term  "  Gothic  "  was  at  first  a  term  of  reproach,  but  it  ac- 
quired honor  as  men  discovered  that  every  great  work  ought  to  be 
imperfect  if  it  is  inspired  by  an  unattainable  ideal,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
For  this  reason  the  lines  in  a  Gothic  building  suggest  aspiration. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  Gothic  architecture  is  that  its  beautiful 
ornaments,  while  always  aspiring  after  an  unattained  perfection, 
always  rest  on  the  utilitarian  principle  of  use.  The  flying  buttress 
was  not  attached  to  a  gothic  cathedral  as  an  ornament.  It  was  put 
there  to  prop  up  the  wall.  The  pinnacle  on  its  top,  ornamental  as  it 
is,  was  not  put  there  as  an  ornament.  It  was  put  there  as  a  weight 
to  keep  the  prop  from  slipping  off  the  wall. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  and  great  merits  of  the  Gothic  type 
of  building,  which  can  and  ought  to  be  utilized  in  new  forms,  its 
defects  should  be  frankly  recognized.  It  has  been  associated  in  our 
thought  with  exclusive,  cloistered  seats  of  learning,  like  Cambridge 
and  Oxford;  it  lends  itself  easily  to  indulgence  in  elaborate  display 
of  art  for  art's  sake  instead  of  for  life's  sake;  and  it  is  a  permanent 
reminder  of  medieval  ecclesiasticism,  which  is  out  of  harmony  with 
modern  ideals  of  democracy. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  appropriate  style  of  architecture  to  em- 
body the  democratic  idea  for  which  America  stands  remains  still  to 
be  created.    The  best  is  yet  to  be.    Ruskin  says  that : 

Great  nations  write  their  autobiographies  in  three  manuscripts — the  book  of 
their  deeds,  the  boolc  of  their  words,  and  tlie  book  of  their  art.  Not  one  of  these 
boolcs  can  be  understood  unless  we  read  the  two  others,  but  of  the  three,  the 
only  trustworthy  one  is  the  last. 

What  men  embody  in  material  form,  invest  large  sums  of  money  in, 
and  lovingly  seek  to  beautify,  is  a  sure  index  of  the  value  they  place 
upon  it.  America  has  not  yet  written  her  autobiography  in  archi- 
tecture, but  she  has  started  to  write  it,  and  has  begun  to  express  her 
appreciation  of  the  indispensable  importance  of  education  to  a  de- 
mocracy, as  is  seen  in  the  handsome  new  school  buildings  now  being 
erected  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  rare  opportunity  to  render  a 
patriotic  service  is  now  afforded  to  those  architects  who  are  also 
artists,  if  they  have  the  courage  to  discard  ancient  conventional 
standards  and  create  a  new  type  to  represent  the  American  democratic 
idea. 

In  this  process  laymen  in  art  have  a  marked  responsibility,  because 
they  finally  determine  the  kind  of  building  to  be  erected.    In  a 
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democracy,  art,  like  everything  else,  is  profoundly  affected  by  public 
opinion.  Moreover,  laymen  can  prevent  professional  architects  from 
imposing  any  one  conventional  type  of  school  building  upon  all  com- 
munities. To  do  so  would  be  deadly  dullness.  This  will  be  pre- 
vented also  by  the  need  for  adaptation  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  to  conditions  of  climate,  to  materials  available  for  use,  and 
to  the  location  of  buildings.  But  while  there  should  be  variety  of 
form,  there  are  certain  formative  principles  which  must  always 
distinguish  a  conmiunity  type  of  building.  It  must  be  a  democratic 
building ;  that  is,  it  must  be  beautiful,  because  hunger  for  beauty  is 
universal  and  beauty  is  of  the  highest  educational  value;  it  must 
be  cheerful,  for  to  dispense  joy  to  all  is  a  duty  demanded  of  the 
democratic  ideal;  it  must  be  in  simple  good  taste,  so  that  the  average 
man  will  feel  unoppressed  and  unembarrassed  by  it ;  it  must  be  eeo- 
npmical  to  build,  and  a  beautiful  building  is  necessarily  more 
economical ;  it  must  be  low,  springing  out  of  the  soil,  easy  of  access, 
wide  spreading,  ample  for  hospitality,  for  no  man  can  be  a  democrat 
by  himself;  it  must  be  an  honest  building;  that  is,  its  beauty  must 
be  organic.  It  is  not  artificial  adornment  superimposed  from  the 
outside,  but  inheres  in  the  structure  itself.  It  is  like  the  true  beauty 
of  complexion,  which  does  not  depend  on  an  external  application  of 
paint,  but  on  the  rude  internal  facts  of  digestion  and  circulation  of 
blood.  No  beauty  exists  in  nature  unconnected  with  her  useful 
processes.  Likewise  a  democratic  building  is  natural  and  honest. 
It  has  little  or  no  ornament;  its  charm  is  an  inborn  fitness  and 
proportion.    No  canon  of  taste  is  more  holy  than  fitness. 

The  style  of  architecture  which  embodies  these  essential  principles 
of  a  democratic  building  more  nearly  perhaps  than  any  other  is  the 
new  Santa  Fe  type,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  old  mission  and 
adobie  style  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  a  real 
American  product.  It  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Alhambra  Consoli- 
dated School  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  artist-architect  who  has 
courage  to  escape  from  slavery  to  the  precedents  of  yesterday  and 
the  stupid  imitations  of  outgrown  standards,  and  who  will  take  for 
his  motto  "  Not  one  thing  that  you  do  not  know  to  be  useful  and 
believe  to  be  beautiful,"  has  to-day  the  opportunity  to  assist  the 
people  to  create  a  new  representative  American  architecture,  fitted 
to  express  their  new  discovery  of  the  need  for  a  community  school- 
house.  To  build  a  real  house  of  the  people  is  a  patriotic  service  of 
the  highest  order.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  in  his  able  and  compre- 
hensive bulletin  on  American  Schoolhouses,  very  appropriately  re- 
minds the  builders  of  one  of  these  temples  of  democracy  that  "  Who- 
ever undertakes  to  build  a  schoolhouse  to  meet  and  foster  these  ideals 
ought  to  approach  his  task  with  holy  hands  and  a  consciousness  of 
the  devotion  which  it  is  to  typify." 
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FREE  TRADE  IN  FRIENDSHIP. 

This,  then,  is  the  writer's  understanding  as  to  what  a  communitj 
center  is  and  how  to  organize  it,  briefly  stated.  To  treat  in  brief  a 
subject  so  big  with  meaning  for  the  conunon  welfare,  one  needs  what 
the  poet  Keats  calls  "  negative  capabilities ;  '*  he  must  know  what 
to  leave  in  the  inkstand,  unsaid. 

But  after  the  most  efficient  methods  of  organization  have  been 
discovered  and  applied,  there  is  one  word  which  must  never  be  left 
unsaid  or  unheeded.  Organization  is  to  the  thing  to  be  done  what 
a  shell  is  to  an  egg.  And  while  a  shell  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
venient handling  of  eggs,  the  shell  is  not  the  egg.  The  egg  of  a 
community  center,  its  heart  and  soul,  is  an  idea,  a  spiritual  purpose. 
To  sacrifice  itg  soul  "to  efficiency  is  like  selling  the  egg  for  the  shell. 

If  Ruth's  sickle,  used  in  the  Hebrew  republic,  were  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  McCormick  reaper  in  a  world's  fair,  our  progress  in 
mechanical  efficiency  would  be  dramatically  exhibited.  But  how 
about  Buth  herself  ?  If  she  appeared  among  the  women  at  the  fair, 
would  our  superiority  in  that  branch  of  manufacture  be  so  apparent! 
Is  it  Buth  or  only  her  sickle  we  have  improved?  Almost  every 
nation  has  at  its  beginning  some  formative  principle  which  shapes 
its  organization  and  determines  its  contribution  to  the  world's  wel- 
fare. In  Palestine  it  was  religion;  in  Greece  it  was  culture;  in  Bome 
it  was  law;  in  America  it  is  what?  Her  birth  and  history  clearly 
indicate  that  America's  high  mission  is  the  enfranchisement  of  man- 
hood, the  development  of  the  individual.  This  purpose  is  the  soul 
of  the  community  center  movement; 

The  community  ideal  is  fittingly  expressed  in  a  high  relief  by 
Frank  F.  Stone,  who  illuminates  it  by  contrasting  it  with  its  opposite 
ideal.  In  this  work  of  art  three  figures  are  represented.  On  the 
right  is  the  figure  of  a  well-fed,  self-centered  man.  The  expression 
on  the  face  is  a  freezing  scorn  and  utter  disdain  of  his  fellow  men. 
The  crown,  miter,  money  bag,  sword,  and  ermine  ix)be  which  he 
holds  in  his  hands,  all  indicate  that  he  is  an  egotist,  who  through 
wealth,  the  assumption  of  divine  rights,  the  accident  of  birth,  or  the 
sword  of  force  seeks  power,  prestige,  and  advantage  over  others. 
Opposite  him  is  the  type  of  a  true  democrat,  who  finds  life  not 
insipid,  but  inspiring.  He  is  in  the  act  of  scaling  the  difficult  heights 
of  human  achievement  through  his  own  unaided  efforts.  But  he  is 
unwilling  to  rise  alone,  and  as  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  heights  which 
beckon  him,  he  reaches  down  a  helping  hand  to  raise  a  weaker  brother 
with  himself.  No  work  of  art  could  more  clearly  represent  the 
community  center  ideal,  together  with  the  ideal  which  it  seeks  to 
replace.  The  only  effective  way  to  destroy  an  unworthy  ideal  is 
to  replace  it  with  a  better  one. 
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The  community  center  aims  to  realize  its  ideal  by  promoting  free 
trade  in  friendship  among  all  individuals  and  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity.  This  is  its  most  efficient  means  for  producing  results,  because 
men  are  more  influenced  through  their  feelings  than  their  intellects. 
This  is  the  reason  why  *' poets  are  the  unacknowledged  legislators 
of  the  world."  For  the  same  reason  friendship  is  the  chief  sol- 
vent of  social  and  industrial  difficulties.  When  David  Grayson 
sat  at  dinner  with  a  factory  owner,  Mr.  Vedder,  and  was  helping  him 
to  settle  a  strike  then  in  operation,  Mr.  Vedder  asked  him  what  kind 
of  social  philosopher  he  called  himself.  "I  do  not  call  myself  by 
any  name,"  said  Grayson,  "  but  if  I  chose  a  name,  do  you  know  the 
name  I  would  like  to  have  applied  to  me? "  "I  can  not  imagine," 
was  the  answer.  "Well,  I  would  like  to  be  called  'an  introducer.' 
My  friend,  Mr.  Blacksmith,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Plutocrat.  I  could  almost  swear  that  you  are  brothers,  so  near  alike 
you  are.  You  will  find  each  other  wonderfully  interesting,  once  you 
get  over  the  awkwardness  of  the  introduction."  "  It  is  a  good  name," 
said  Mr.  Vedder,  laughing-  "  Its  a  wonderful  name,"  said  Grayson, 
"  and  its  about  the  biggest  and  finest  work  in  the  world — to  know 
human  beings  just  as  they  are  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  one 
another  just  as  they  are.  Why,  its  the  foundation  of  all  the  democ- 
racy there  is  or  ever  will  be.  Sometimes  I  think  that  friendliness  is 
the  only  achievement  of  life  worth  while,  and  unfriendliness  the  only 
tragedy."  The  community  center  is  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  friendship,  and  the  chief  business  of  a  community  secretary  is  to  be 
"  an  introducer." 

Just  as  the  mere  statement  of  a  problem  is  half  of  its  solution,  like- 
wise free  trade  in  friendship  among  men  would  break  down  half  the 
barriers  which  separate  them,  because  it  would  remove  the  chief  cause 
of  their  strife.  For  a  community  to  carry  on  its  work  without  culti- 
vating the  spirit  of  friendship  is  like  drawing  a  harrow  over  frozen 
ground.  This  is  so  essential  to  success  that  one  of  its  chief  aims 
should  be  to  promote  free  trade  in  friendship  by  producing  a  collec- 
tion of  community  center  songs,  so  that  the  people  could  sing  the 
sentiment  as  it  is  expressed  in  such  poems  as  Richard  Burton's 

If  T  had  the  time  to  find  a  place 
And  sit  me  down  full  face  to  face, 

With  my  better  self,  that  can  not  show 

In  my  daily  life  that  rushes  so: 
It  might  be  then  I  would  see  my  soul 
Was  stumbling  still  toward  the  shining  goal, 
I  might  be  nerved  by  the  thought  sublime — 
If  I  had  the  time! 
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If  I  had  the  time  to  let  my  heart 

Speak  out  and  take  in  my  life  a  part. 
To  look  about  and  to  stretch  a  hand 
To  a  comrade  quartered  in  no-luck  land; 

Ah,  God !  If  I  might  but  just  sit  still 

And  hear  the  note  of  the  whippoorwill, 

I  think  that  my  wish  with  God's  would  rhyme — 
If  I  had  the  time ! 

If  I  had  the  time  to  learn  from  you 

How  much  for  comfort  my  word  could  do ; 

And  I  told  you  then  of  my  sudden  will 

To  kiss  your  feet  when  I  did  you  ill ; 
If  the  tears  aback  of  the  coldness  feigned 
Ck)uld  flow,  and  the  wron^  be  quite  explained — 
Brothers,  the  souls  of  us  all  would  chime, 
Jf  we  had  the  time! 

The  community  center  seeks  to  promote  friendship,  not  only  in 
local  communities  but  also  among  communities,  and  not  only  among 
communities  in  a  single  state  or  nation,  but  among  the  larger  com- 
munities of  the  nations  themselves,  by  stimulating  devotion  to  com- 
mon ideals,  for  there  can  be  no  friendship  unless  there  is  similarity 
of  aims  and  purposes.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  accurate  or  beau- 
tiful expression  of  that  which  separates  and  unites  national  com- 
munities than  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  letter  sent  to  America 
by  a  pupil  in  Paris  and  made  public  by  John  H.  Finley : 

It  was  only  a  little  river,  almost  a  brook ;  it  was  called  the  Yser.  One  could 
talk  from  one  side  to  the  other  \iithout  raising  one's  voice,  and  the  birds  could 
fly  over  it  with  one  sweep  of  their  wings.  And  on  the  two  banlcs  there  were 
millions  of  men,  the  one  turned  toward  the  other,  eye  to  eye.  But  the  distance 
which  separated  them  was  greater  than  the  stars  In  the  sky;  it  was  the 
distance  which  separates  right  from  Injustice. 

The  ocean  is  so  vast  that  the  sea  gulls  do  not  dare  to  cross  it.  During  seven 
days  and  seven  nights  the  great  steamships  of  America,  going  at  full  speed, 
drive  through  the  deep  waters  before  the  lighthouses  of  France  come  into 
view ;  but  from  one  side  to  the  other  hearts  are  touching. 

Manifestly  the  task  of  the  community  center  is  complex  and  diffi- 
cult. Our  business,  however,  is  not  to  debate  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing the  goal,  but  to  make  a  start  toward  it.  When  Socrates  was 
asked,  "How  shall  we  get  to  Mount  Olympus? "  he  answered,  "By 
doing  all  your  walking  in  that  direction."  While  we  keep  Mount 
Olympus  in  sight  to  give  us  direction,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
amount  of  possible  progress  toward  it  is  determined  by  conditions 
as  we  find  them.  Our  choice  does  not  lie  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual.  We  must  always  choose  both.  We  must  know  not  only  the 
goal  but  the  road  to  it.  Our  practical  problem  is  to  desire  a  working 
plan  which  includes  what  is  both  ideally  desirable  and  actually 
possible.    If  we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  Mount  Olympus,  we  must  start 
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from  where  we  are,  we  must  take  things  "  as  is;  **  we  must  "  accept 
the  universe  "  and  try  to  fashion  it  as  best  we  may  with  patience  and 
good  humor. 

Although  the  road  to  the  community  center  goal  is  difficult,  never- 
theless the  hope  of  ultimate  success  has  the  best  of  guarantees.  It 
is  buttressed  by  unescapable  necessity.  The  solid  basis  on  which 
this  hope  rests  is  the  lack  of  self-sufficiency.  On  this  fact  society 
itself  is  founded.  On  this  principle,  Plato  constructed  his  republic. 
No  community  nor  nation,  as  well  as  no  individual,  is  self-sufficient. 
This  applies  both  to  the  supply  of  physical  necessities  and  the  supply 
of  food  for  minds  and  souls.  No  nation,  as  no  man,  can  long  live  a 
'Robinson  Crusoe  type  of  existence.  They  have  a  comii[iunity  of 
interests.  All  men  are  political  animals.  They  must  have  with  each 
other  some  kind  of  business,  either  good  or  bad.  The  community 
center  movement  merely  aims  to  make  this  business  good  instead  of 
bad.  The  obvious  sanity  of  this  policy  is  the  guarantee  of  its  ulti- 
mate triumph. 

While  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  both  the  spirit  and  method 
of  democracy  makes  the  road  to  this  goal  a  difficult  one  to  travel, 
yet  the  reward3  by  the  way  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  hard- 
ships. The  satisfaction  of  working  for  a  cause  bigger  than  one's 
private  advantage  is  never  lost,  whatever  be  the  fortunes  of  the  cause 
itself.  Eric,  a  dying  soldier  boy  in  France  writing  his  last  letter  to 
his  father  and  mother,  well  expressed  both  the  satisfaction  and  its 
cause  when  he  said :  '*  To  a  very  small  number  it  is  given  to  live  in 
history;  their  number  is  scarcely  1  in  10,000 ,00(J.  To  the  rest  it 
is  only  granted  to  live  in  their  united  achievements."  This  is  the 
experience  not  only  of  vision-seeing,  chivalrous  youth  who  have  not 
yet  exchanged  their  ideals  for  their  comforts,  but  it  is  the  experience 
also  of  a  mature  man  like  Thomas  Jefferson.  When  the  long  shadows 
fell  across  his  life  and  he  came  to  write  his  epitaph,  this  is  what 
he  wrote : 

Here  was  .buried 
Thomas  Jefferson 

author  of  the 

DECLARATION 

of 

AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 

of  the 
Statute  of  Virginia 

for 

Religious  Freedom 

and  father  of  the 

University  of    Virginia. 
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It  is  highly  significant  that  he  never  mentions  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  governor  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  State,  minister  to  France, 
twice  President  of  the  United  Statea  That  is  to  say,  he  never  men- 
tions any  personal  rewards,  anything  that  the  people  had  done  for 
him,  but  only  what  he  had  done  for  the  people,  only  the  service 
which  his  genius  and  loyalty  had  rendered  to  the  community  causes 
of  democracy  and  education.  This  alone  is  what  he  cared  to  re- 
member with  joy  and  pride.  This  is  why  the  community-center 
movement  is  justified  in  claiming  the  major  loyalty  of  all  soldiers 
of  the  common  welfare. 


PART  ITL 

A  SUGGESTED  CONSTITUTION. 


The  following  is  the  constitution  prepared  by  the  writer  for  a 
community  center  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  reproduced  here  as 
a  suggestion  to  other  communities : 

Pbsamble. 

We,  the  people  of  the  WUson  Normal  Community  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  organized  self-help,  to  make  public 
opinion  more  enUghtened  and  efitective,  to  promote  the  education  of  adults 
and  youths  for  citizensliip  in  a  democracy,  to  organize  the  use  of  the  pubUc 
school  as  the  community  capitol,  to  foster  a  neighborhood  i^irit  through  which 
the  community  may  become  a  more  efficient  social  unit,  to  prevent  needless 
waste  through  the  duplication  of  social  activities,  to  engage  in  cooperative 
enterprises  for  our  moral  and  material  welfare,  and  to  create  a  social  order 
more  in  harmony  with  the  conscience  and  inteUigence  of  the  Nation^  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  constitution. 

Abticu:  I. — Name. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Wilson  Normal  Cyommunity  Asso- 
ciation, and  its  headquarters  the  Wilson  Normal  School  Building. 

Abticle  II. — Location. 

The  conmiunity  shall  be  defined  as  follows:  Beginning  at  Fourteenth  and 
W  Streets,  thence  north  on  the  east  side  of  Fourte^ith  Street  to  Monroe  Street, 
thence  east  on  the  east  side  of  Monroe  Street  and  Park  Road  to  Georgia  Ave- 
nue, thence  south  on  the  west  side  of  Georgia  Avenue  to  Irving  Street,  thence 
east  on  the  south  side  of  Irving  Street  to  Soldiers'  Home,  thence  south  on  west 
Bide  of  Soldiers*  Home,  McMiUan  Park,  and  Reservoir  to  Gc^lege  Street,  thence 
west  on  north  side  of  College  Street  and  Barry  Place  to  Tenth  Street,  thence 
south  on  the  west  side  of  Tenth  Street  to  W  Street,  thence  west  on  the  north 
side  of  W  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street,  the  place  of  beginning. 

AftTICLB   III. — MsitBEBS. 

The  members  of  the  association  shall  be  aU  the  white  adult  citizens  of  this 
community,  both  men  and  women.  A  limited  number  of  nonresident  members 
may  be  received  into  membership,  provided  they  are  not  registered  members 
of  any  other  organized  community.  Organizations  now  in  operation  which 
are  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian,  and  whose  aim  is  the  public  welfare,  such  as 
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"Citizen  associations,**  "Home  and  school  leagues,"  "Red  Cross  chaptere," 
•* Women's  clubs,"  "College  settlements,"  "Housekeepers'  alliances,"  desiring 
to  retain  their  name  and  identity  for  the  sake  of  cooperation  with  other 
branches  of  similar  organizations,  may  become  departments  of  this  association. 
There  shall  be  no  suggestion  of  superiority  or  inferiority  among  the  depart- 
ments. Ttie  members  of  each  department  shall  have  the  same  standing  as  all 
other  members. 

Abticle  IV. — Officers. 

The  association  shall  elect  by  ballot  from  its  own  members  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, or  community  council,  which  shall  be  both  a  legislative  and  an  executive 
body.  It  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  15  members.  They 
shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years,  excepting  for  the  first  year,  when 
one-third  of  the  number  shall  be  elected  for  (me  year,  one-third  for  two  years, 
and  one-third  tor  three  years. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  each  department  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  A  chairman  may  be  appointed 
by  the  board  or  selected  by  the  department  itself  and  confirmed  by  the  board. 
Chairmen  shall  have  the  right  to  select  the  members  of  their  own  committees. 

The  comnumity  secretary,  whose  public  election  is  provided  for  by  the  board 
of  education,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  a  member  ex 
officio  of  all  committees.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  exercise  general  supervision 
over  all  the  activities  of  the  association,  and  to  nominate,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  directors,  all  assistant  secretaries.  They  shall  have  the  right  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  and  take  part  In  the  discussions,  but  shall 
have  no  vote. 

As  soon  after  the  annual  election  as  convenient  the  directors  shall  meet  to 
organize,  and  shall  elect  from  their  own  number  a  president,  vice  president, 
and  a  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  perf<Nrmed  by 
such  officers,  and  who  shall  also  be  the  officers  of  the  association. 

Article  V. — Departments. 

The  board  of  directors  Is  authorized  to  organize  and  operate  departments 
of  activity,  such  as  forum,  civics,  recreation,  home  and  school,  buying  club,  and 
community  bank,  whose  activities  shall  be  supervised  and  whose  accounts  shall 
be  audited  by  the  board  of  directors. 

1.  Forum  Department:  The  committee  in  charge  of  this  department  shall 
arrange  for  public  meetings,  at  such  times  as  the  association  may  decide,  for 
the  free  and  orderly  discussion  of  all  questions  which  concern  the  social,  moral, 
political,  and  economic  welfare  of  the  community.  It  shall  select  a  presiding 
officer  for  such  meetings,  secure  speakers,  suggest  subjects,  and  formulate  the 
method  of  conducting  discussions. 

2.  Recreation  Department :  The  committee  in  charge  of  this  department  shall 
provide  and  conduct  games,  dances,  community  dramas,  musicals,  motion 
pictures,  and  shall  promote  all  similar  play  activities,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  Joy,  health,  and  good  fellowship  among  both  adults  and  youths. 

3.  Clvit-s  Department :  The  committee  In  charge  of  this  department  shall  pro- 
vide the  members  with  the  means  of  securing  information  concerning  politics, 
local,  national,  and  international ;  It  shall  stimulate  a  more  Intelligent  interest 
In  government  by  the  use  of  publicity  pamphlets ;  It  shall  suggest  ways  in  which 
the  members  may  contribute  to  the  economic  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  city's  affairs ;  It  shall  provide  courses  of  studies  for  young  men  and  women 
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as  a  reparation  for  citizenship,  and  demise  methods  of  organizing  the*  youth  into 
voluntary,  cooperative,  and  constructive  forms  of  patriotic  service. 

4.  The  Home  and  School  Department:  The  committee  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment shall  seek  to  promote  closer  cooperation  between  the  school  and  home, 
tbe  teachers  and  parents;  it  shall  aim  to  improve  the  school  equipment,  to 
secure  more  adequate  support  and  better  housing  conditions  for  teachers;  it 
shall  organize  and  conduct  study  classes  for  youths  and  adults ;  it  shall  provide 
such  ways  and  means  or  remove  such  obstacles  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
all  i^ildren  to  remain  in  school  until  they  have  finished  the  grammar  grades, 
whether  these  obstacles  be  the  kind  of  studies  now  pursued  in  school,  the  home 
conditions  of  the  children,  or  the  economic  conditions  of  the  community. 

5.  Buying  Club  Department:  The  conmiittee  in  charge  of  this  department 
shall  organize  and  operate  in  the  school  a  delivery  station  for  food  products  with 
a  view  ot  decreasing  the  cost  of  living;  it  shall  establish  a  direct  r^ation 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  in  order  to  eliminate  wastes;  it  shall 
seek  to  safeguard  the  people's  health  by  furnishing  the  purest  food  obtainable ; 
It  shall  aim  to  moralize  trade  by  giving  full  weight  and  measure  and  substitut- 
ing public  service  for  private  exploitation;  it  shall  eliminate  debt  by  asking 
for  no  credit  and  giving  none;  it  shall  practice  economy  and  equity  in  order 
to  secure  a  larger  return  to  the  producer  and  decrease  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

An  anual  fee  shall  be  required  of  all  members  of  the  buying  club,  payable 
quarterly  in  advance,  to  defray  operating  expenses,  the  amount  of  the  fee  to  be 
determined  by  the  committee,  and  it  shall  be  decreased  or  increased  as  the 
number  of  members  and  volume  of  business  warrant  All  members  shall  secure 
their  goods  at  the  net  wholesale  cost  price. 

Goods  shall  be  sold  only  to  members  of  the  buying  club.  Membership  in  the 
buying  club  is  open  only  to  members  of  the  association  and  only  to  those  mem- 
bers who  are  depositors  In  the  community  bank. 

The  buying  club  shall  set  aside  annually  a  sum  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  its  sales,  to  be  used  by  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
Its  members  in  the  principle  and  practice  of  cooperation,  until  public  appropri- 
ations are  sufficient  to  provide  the  means  for  such  education. 

The  club  shall  set  aside  annually  a  sum  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
its  sales  as  a  reserve  fund  to  cover  unexpected  losses. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  buying  club  shall  serve  without  compensation 
but  may  employ  one  or  more  executives  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  club, 
who  shall  receive  compensation  for  their  services,  the  amount  of  which  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  committee,  but  the  amount  shall  be  determined,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, on  a  percentage  basis  according  to  service  rendered. 

All  checks,  drafts,  or  notes  made  in  the  name  of  the  club  shall  be  counter- 
signed by  the  chairman  of  the  directing  committee.  The  executive  in  charge 
of  the  buying  club  shall  be  required  to  give  a  surety  bond. 

6.  Ck>nmiunity  Bank  Department:  The  committee  In  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment shall  organize  and  conduct  a  credit  union  bank  for  members  of  the 
association  in  order  to  capitalize  honesty  and  to  democratize  credit,  and  to 
multiply  the  efficiency  of  their  savings  by  pooling  them  for  cooperative  use. 
It  shall  be  known  as  the  **  Community  Bank."  It  shall  receive  savings  de- 
j)osits  both  from  children  and  adults  and  shall  make  loans.  It  shall,  if  pos- 
sible, be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  at  least  as  regards  deposits  of 
diildren.  The  committee  In  charge  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  may 
employ  one  executive  to  conduct  its  business  who  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
A  surety  bond. 
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The  bailk  shall  make  loans  only  to  indlvidaal  members  of  the  associatioB 
and  to  the  buying  club  for  productive  purposes,  but  no  loan  shall  be  made  to 
any  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bank.  D^osits  may  be  received 
from  those  other  than  members. 

The  bank  shall  issue  no  capital  stock*  but  shall  charge  entrance  fees^  which 
shall  be  used  as  a  reserve  fund  and  returned  to  depositors  when  they  withdraw 
from  membership. 

The  bank  may  make  small  short-time  loans  secured  only  by  the  character 
and  industry  of  the  borrower.  It  may  make  long-time  loans*  secured  by 
mortgage,  character,  and  industry,  to  young  men  and  women  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  them  to  secure  houses  in  which  to  start  homes,  and  the  payment  of 
such  loans  may  be  made  on  the  amortization  plan. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  for  all  loans  shall  be  5  per  cent  The  amount 
of  interest  allowed  on  deposits  shall  be  the  net  profit  after  operating  exp^ises 
are  paid.  The  bank  shall  use  no  other  bank  as  a  clearing  house  which  is  not 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Qovemment  All  loans  Bttall  be 
made  by  check  and  all  such  checks  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  chairman  of 
the  directing  committee. 

An  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent* of  its  deposits  shall  be  set 
aside  as  a  reserve  fund.  An  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  its  deposits 
shall  be  invested  in  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  Liberty  Bonds,  or  in  other 
Federal,  State,  or  municipal  bonda 

The  community  bank  shall  be  operated  not  on  the  principle  of  unlimited. 
Joint,  and  several  liability  of  its  members,  but  it  shall  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand pro  rata  payments  from  them  to  meet  any  loss  through  unpaid  loans,  pro- 
vided the  reserve  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  such  lossea 

Article  VI. — Cooperation. 

There  shall  be  no  dues  for  membership  in  the  community  association,  the 
dues  having  already  been  paid  through  public  taxation ;  but  the  association,  by 
voluntary  subscription  and  in  other  ways,  may  raise  funds  to  inaugurate  or 
support  its  work  if  the  amount  received  from  public  appropriation  is  insufficient 
to  meet  its  needs. 

The  association  may  unite  with  other  similar  associations  In  the  District  of 
CJolumbia  to  form  a  community  league.  In  order  to  conduct  a  central  forum  or 
cooperate  with  each  other  for  any  other  purpose  which  may  serve  their  common 
welfare. 

The  association  adopts  the  policy  of  cordial  cooperation  with  the  board  of 
education  and  provides  that  a  designated  member  of  the  school  board  may  be 
a  membet  ex  officio  of  its  board  of  directors.  He  may  attend  any  of  its  meet- 
ings, take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  vote  on  all  questions. 

Article  MI. — Meetings. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  hold  monthly  meetings  at  such  times  as  they 
may  determine.  All  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  open  meet- 
ings. When  u  vacancy  occurs,  through  death  or  otherwise,  the  board  may  fill 
the  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  meeting.  If  any  director  shall  be  absent 
from  three  successive  stated  meetings  without  excuse,  such  absence  shall  be 
deemed  a  resignation. 

Quarterly  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October.    The  April  quarterly  meeting  shall  be  the 
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annual  meeting  to  elect  officers,  hear  reports  from  all  departments,  and  to 
transact  such  other  business  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  or  at  any  quarterly 
meeting  if  previous  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  Is  given.  In  all  elec- 
tions the  preferential  ballot  may  be  used  with  reference  both  to  officers  and 
measures ;  the  Initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  may  be  employed  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  association  itself  may  determine. 


AN  OUTUNB  FOR  A  CONSTITUTION. 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  the  preceding  constitution  for  those  communities 
which  may  prefer  a  briefer  form : 

Abticlb  I. — Nams. 

This  association  shall  be  known  as  The  Community  Center  Association  of 

School  District  No. ,  County  of ,  State  of 

-- , ,  and  its  headquarters  the schoolhouse. 

Article  II. — Object. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  mobilize  the  people  of  this  community  for  national 
service  and  organized  self-help,  to  equip  its  members  for  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy, to  prevent  needless  waste  through  the  duplicaticm  of  activities,  and  to 
create  a  social  order  in  harmony  with  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the 
Nation. 

Abticlb  III. — ^Members. 

Its  members  shall  be  all  adult  citizens  of  the  district  Any  organization 
which  is  nonpartisan  and  nonsectarian  and  whose  aim  is  the  public  welfare  may 
become  a  department  of  the  association. 

Article  IV. — Officers. 

The  association  shall  elect  not  less  than  9  and  not  more  than  15  directors, 
who  shall  constitute  the  community  council.  The  council  shall  elect  from  Its 
own  members  a  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary-treasurer,  who  shall 
also  be  the  officers  of  the  association.  The  chairman  in  charge  of  any  depart- 
ment of  work  shall  be  a  member  of  the  community  council. 

Article  V. — Community  Secretary. 

The  community  council  may  employ  an  executive  or  business  manager  to 
carry  on  its  work,  who  shall  be  paid  either  from  public  appropriations  or  by 
volunteer  contributions. 

Article  VI. — Departments. 

The  association  shall  organize  and  conduct  whatever  departments  of  activity 
It  deems  necessary  to  meet  present  and  permanent  needs,  both  local  and 
national,  such  as  forum,  civics,  recreation,  home  and  school,  buying  club,  and 
community  bank. 
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ABTIOLK  VII. — FiNANOCS. 

There  shall  he  no  dues  for  membership  in  the  association,  the  dues  haTinc 
already  been  paid  through  public  taxation.  But  when  necessary  it  may  raise, 
through  voluntary  subscriptions  and  in  other  ways,  the  funds  required  to  con- 
duct its  activities. 

Abticle  VIII. — Meetings. 

The  association  shall  hold  quarterly  meetings,  one  of  whicu  suail  ue  tne 
annual  meeting  to  hear  reports  and  elect  officers.  The  community  coudcU 
shall  hold  regular  monthly  meetings,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
departments  shall  be  free  to  hold  as  many  meetings  as  may  be  necessary. 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin^ 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  pubh- 
cation,  from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

428.  Penxuiylvama  state  educational  asaociation.    Proceedings  of  the  Btxty- 

cighth  meeting,  held  at  Johnstown,   December  26-29,  1917.    Pennsylvania 

Bchool  journal,  66:  27^335,  January  1918. 

Contains:  1.  L.  E.  McGinnes:  A  phase  of  modem  educatlcn  for  girls— the  home  school,  p.  282  5<5. 
2.  C.  A.  Herrick:  Growth  and  status  of  commercial  education  in  America,  p.  287-90.  3.  J.  G, 
Becht:  The  place  of  physical  edtication  in  the  sdiools  and  suggestions  concerning  a  course  for 
difTcrent  types  of  schools,  p.  292-95.  4.  F.  C.  Morgan:  The  Americcin  junior  Red  cross,  p.  29<5-*i. 
6.  C.  R.  Dooley:  Corporation  schools,  their  work  and  their  co-operation  with  the  public  .vhools, 
p.  302-305.  6.  William  McAndrew:  Effldeney  of  seboola  through  voGatlonal  guidanee  and  plac^ 
ment,  p.  305-300.  7.  John  McDowell:  Responsibility  of  the  schools  for  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian ctuuracter  for  world  leadership,  p.  310-12.  8.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh:  Taxation  and  the  schooL, 
p.  3ia-14.    9.  A.  F.  West:  Our  educational  birthright,  p.  327-30. 

Department  of  County  Superintendent*. 

10.  T.  A.  Bock:  Vocational  high  school  In  rural  districts,  p.  34^52.  II.  E.  J.  Tobin:  The  school- 
home  project  outline,  p.  353-54.  12.  J.  H.  Landis:  How  may  the  superintendent  be  most  helpful 
in  visiting  the  sehods?  p.  354-57.  13.  E.  M.  Rapp:  Standard  rural  schools,  p.  357-^50.  14.  £.  J. 
Tobin:  Work  of  country  life  directors,  p.  300-62. 

Department  of  d/y  and  Borov^  Smperinte»dent»^ 

15.  L.  P.  Dennis:  City  high  school  and  agricultural  prodoetion,  p.  372-74.  10.  J.  W.  Bancroft: 
Coordinating  medical  inspection,  {^ysiology,  hygiene,  and  physical  training,  p.  374-77. 

Oraded  School  Department, 

17.  J.  r>.  Ripple:  Supervised  study,  p.  378-81.  18.  Id*  J.  Niefltta:  £xpc«eaive  actlviUcs  in  tim 
elementary  school,  p.  381-^. 
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4  CUKRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

EDUCATIONAL  mSTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

429.  Bowdoin  college.    Addresses  delivered  at  public  services  at  Bowdoin  college, 

October  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen — and  other  ^butes 
to  the  memory  of  President  William  DeWitt  Hyde.  New  Brunswick,  Me., 
Bowdoin  college,  1917.    37  p.    front,  (port.)    8**. 

430.  Boyd,  William.    Greek  education.    Educational  news  (London)  43:  70-71, 

82-83,  February  1  and  8,  1918. 
Ancient  Greek  educational  ideals  discussed. 

431.  Graves,  Chailes  A.    Martin  Dawson:  a  friend  of  education  and  of  the  Uni- 

versity of  Virginia.    Alumni  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  11:  1^29, 
January  1918. 
Tiie  life  of  Martin  Pawson  and  his  service  to  educatioo. 

CURRENT   EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

United  States. 

432.  Ashley,  B.  L.    War  problems  of  the  schools.    Sierra  educational  news,  14: 

126-29,  March  1918. 
Opportunities  for  reorganization  and  some  possible  improvements  arising  from  the  war. 

433.  Cruxnpacker;  H.  O.    The  war  and  our  schools.    Northwest  journal  of  educa- 

tion, 29:  9-12,  March  1918. 
Some  of  the  problems  that  the  school  will  have  to  face  on  account  of  the  war. 

434.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  vol.  4,  no.  1,  January  1918.    (Edu- 

cation and  the  war.) 

Contains:  1.  G.D.  Straycr:  The  administration  of  public  education  in  war  time,  p.  1-9.  2.  L.  D. 
CoHman:  The  war  and  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  p.  n>22.  3.  Alexander  IngUs:  The 
war  and  secondary  education,  p.  23-32.  4.  Pavid  Snedden:  The  war  and  vocational  education, 
p.  33-40.  5.  W.  W.  Charters:  The  war  and  methods  of  instruction,  p.  41-48.  0.  W.  C.  Bagiejr: 
The  training  of  teachers  as  a  phase  of  democracy's  educational  program,  p.  49-52. 

435.  Georgia.    Department  of  education.    [Educational  surveys  of  the  coun- 

ties of  Georgia]  by  M.  L.  Duggan,  rural  school  agent.    No.  15-21.    [Atlaota?] 

1917-18.    7v.    illus.,  ports,    maps.    8®. 

Contents.— 15.  Brooks  County.— 16.  Hart  County.— 17.  Heard  County.— 18.  Speldlof 
County.— 19.  Towns  County.- 20.  Jones  County. —21.  Wilkinson  County. 

436.  Jonea,  Bobert  W.    Manufacturing  democrats.    South  Dakota  educator,  31 : 7-9, 

March  1918. 
A  comparison  of  the  educational  methods  of  Germany  and  America. 

437.  Levine,  Albert  J.    The  new  education  and  the  war.    School,  29 :  257,  265, 

273,  283,  February  21,  28,  March  7, 14,  1918. 

"Educational  needs  of  the  day  and  the  future  as  seen  by  the  class  teacher  conscious  of  the  defects 
of  the  conventional  curriculum  and  methods  .  .  .  Advocates  the  jimior  high  school  and  its 
attending  regime." 

438.  Lo8  Angeles,  Cal.    City  school  district.    Los  Angeles  city  schools  and  tiie 

war.  Report  on  the  war  organization  of  Los  Angeles  city  schools  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  February  1, 1918.  84  p.  8**.  (City  school  publication 
no.  10) 

439.  MacCracken,  John  H.    A  national  department  of  education.    Nation,  106 : 

256-57,  March  7, 1918. 

Advocates  the  establishment  pf  a  national  department  of  educaUon»  with  a  secretary  entitled 
to  a  scat  in  the  President's  cabinet.    Tiscusses  the  educational  activities  of  the  Government. 

440.  Smith,  Montgomery  C.    Importance  of  training  now  to  prepare  for  great  poet^ 

war  responsibilities.    American  education,  21  :  357-58,  March  1918. 

441.  Smith,  Payson.    Some  present-day  educational  obligations.    Journal  of  edu- 

cadon,  87  :  257-58,  March  7, 1918. 
Abstract  of  an  address  at  the  Newton  (Mass.)  vocational  sdiooL 
The  obligations  upon  boys  and  girls  to  remain  in  schooL 
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442.  Wood,  George  A.    The  world  crisis.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  67  :  96-101, 

March  1918. 

Discusses  the  share  school  men  and  women  of  the  state  have  In  the  problem  of  educating  the 
people  to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  needs  of  our  present  and  our  future  situation. 
The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following  headings:  Dynamic  enthusiasm;  Patriotic  education 
of  the  community  at  large;  Increased  participation  of  the  schools  in  war  serrioe;  Patriotic  educa- 
tion in  the  schools;  Cooperation  with  influential  persons  and  organisations;  The  exercise  and 
encouragement  of  intelligently  loyal  utterances;  and  Need  for  organization— Superintendents 
natural  leaders. 

Foreign  Countries, 

443.  Cestre,  O.    L'instruction  publiquc  et  la  guerre  en  Angleterre.    Revue  pMa- 

gogique,  71  :  539-62,  December  1917. 

Discusses  the  movement  for  educational  reform  in  England,  with  special  referenoe  to  Mr.  Fisher^ 
EducaUon  biU. 

444.  Cooper,  Clayton  Bedgwiek*    The  Brazilians  and  their  country.    New  York, 

F.  A.  Stokes  company  [1917]    xvi,  403  p.    plates,  map.    8'. 

Contains:  Chapter  VIII,  Education,  p.  100-17.  Chapter  XXIV,  Languages,  libraries  and  liter* 
ature,  p.  342-55.   Chapter  XXVII,  The  newspaper  as  an  international  medium,  p.  378-01. 

445.  Delany,  Mark  A.    Jean-Robert  Flambard,  potache.    London,  G.  Bell  and 

Bons,  ltd.,  1917.    119  p     illus.    12*». 

An  account  of  the  experiences  of  a  boy  attending  a  French  \jc6e,  written  to  introduce  French 
student  life  to  English  boys  after  the  manner  of  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

446.  Dennett,  T^er.    The  missionary  schoolmaster  who  began  with  outcaetee,  now 

teaches  the  Rajah's  sons.    Asia,  18:  211-17,  March  1918.    illus. 

Describes  some  conspicuous  instances  of  successful  achievement  during  the  generation  Just  past 
by  missionary  schoolmasters  in  the  Orient. 

447.  Foraant,  Octave.    School  children  of  France.    Atlantic  monthly,  121:401-7, 

March  1918. 

A  further  record  from  Rheims,  comprising  compositions  by  four  pupils  relating  their  cxperlenoei 
during  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  and  extracts  trcm  M.  Forsant's  Journal  of  life  at  Rheims. 

448.  Hopkinson,  Sir  Alfred.    The  education  bill.    Contemporary  pe\aew,  113  :  152- 

60,  February  1918. 

8ays  that  the  two  changes  proposed  which  will  most  directly  affect  the  industries  of  England 
arc:  (1)  The  raising  of  the  age  for  full  compulsory  attendance  at  school  to  14  yean;  (2)  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  "young  persons"  at  continuation  schools  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

449.  King^-Harman,  M.  J.    British  boys;  their  training  and  prospects.    London, 

G.  Bell  &  sons,  1917.    254  p.    front.    12**. 

450.  A  liberal  education  for  all.    Parent's  review  (Ix)ndon)  24  :  82-134,  February  1918. 

Papers  read  at  the  Parent's  educational  union,  London,  January  23, 1918. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

451.  Alexander,  F.  Matthias.    Man's  supreme  inheritance;  conscious  guidance 

and  control  in  relation  to  human  evolution  in  civilization.  With  an  intro- 
ductory word  by  Prof.  John  Dewey.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  A  company 
[1918]    xvii,  354p.     12*». 

This  whole  book  is  concerned  with  education  in  its  larger  sense.  The  writer  also  touches  on 
educational  problems  In  their  narrower  sense,  especially  in  his  criticisms  of  repressive  schools  on 
the  one  hand  and  schools  of  "free  expression"  on  the  other. 

452.  Brinaley,  John.    Ludus  literarius;  or.  The  grammar  schoole;  edited  with  intro- 

duction and  bibliographical  notes  by  E.  T.  Campagnac.    Liverpool,  The  Uni- 
versity press;  London,  Constable  &  co.  ltd.,  1917.    xxxix,  xxvii,  363  p.    8®. 
A  reproduction  of  the  1627  edition  of  this  work. 

453.  Morgan,  Arthur  E.    Education:  the  mastery  of  the  arts  of  life.    Atlantic 

monthly,  121  :  337-46,  March  1918. 

Says  that  in  the  school  of  the  future  the  mastery  of  the  arts  or  occupations  of  life  will  bat 
and  aim  of  education.    The  method  of  education  will  be  the  practice  of  those  arts. 
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4$4.  ^iWetty  O.  W.    PermaneDce  of  pupil  intereots.    Scbool  and  society,  7  :  325-30, 

March  16,  1918. 

Results  ot  an  iDvesUcatian  to  dBt«rmiiie  how  long  a  high  scbool  boy  and  girl  will  bo  fnt4>restM 
in  one  sul^^f  *n<i  to  And  out  if  the  occupation  which  appeals  to  tbe  youngster  of  to-day  will  ippail 
with  equal  strength  one  year  henee. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

455.  Austin,  B.  F.     Rational  memory  training.    London,  W.  Rider  &  son,  limited. 

1917.     187  p.    12°. 

A  series  of  articles  on  memory,  its  practlcai  value,  its  phenomenal  powers,  its  physiological  btsis, 
tbe  laws  which  govern  It,  tbe  mKbods  of  improving  it,  attention,  aaaociation  and  arraBgemeat  of 
ideas,  causes  of  defective  memory,  mnemonics,  the  use  and  abme,  etc.,  etc..  with  hints  and  hel|is 
in  UMmorising  figures,  lists  <A  words,  prose  and  poetic  literature,  new  languages,  etc 

456.  Gates,  Arthur  Irving.     Recitation  as  a  factor  in  memorizing.    New  York, 

The  Science  press  (1917]  104  p.  tables,  diagra.  8^.  ( Arduves  ol  poydiology, 
no.  40.  Colombia  umversity  contributions  to  pbikeophy  and  psychology,  vol. 
XVI,  no.  1) 

457.  Hug-Hellmuthy  H.  von.    A  study  of  the  mental  life  of  the  child.    Psychina- 

lytic  review,  5  :  53-92,  Januar>'  1918. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  J.  Putnam  and  Mabel  Stavens.   To  be  continued. 

458.  Lyon,  Darwin  Oliver.    Memory  and  the  learning  process.    Baltimore,  War- 

wick A  York,  inc.,  1917.    179  p.    tables.    8^ 

459.  Zigler,  Michael  J,    The  child  and  school  entrance.    Pedagogical  seminary, 

25  :  23-57,  March  1918. 

Bibliography:  p.  54^7. 

DtscusssH  (1)  PhysfolQidcal  development,  (2)  Mental  de\*eiopment,  (S)  Patbotogr,  morbidity, 
and  mortality,  and  (4)  Pedagogical  and  hygienic  considerations. 

BDUCATI(»«AL  TBSrrS   AND   MEASUBEMENTS. 

460.  Boston.    Department  of  educational  investigation  and  measurement. 

Arithmetic;  the  value  to  the  teacher,  to  the  principal,  and  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  individual  and  class  records  from  standard  teste.  Boston,  Printing 
department,  1917.  83  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8^.  (Bulletin  XIII.  School  docu- 
ment no.  22,  1917,  Boston  public  schools) 

461.  Breed,  Frederick  8.    The  comparative  accuracy  of  the  A>Te8  handwritinc: 

scale,  Gettysbm^  edition.    Elementary  school  journal,  18  :  458-83,  February 

1918. 

An  experiment  devised  to  measure  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  revised  Ayres  handvritim; 
scale,  called  the  Gettysborg  edition,  and  the  three-slant  edition  publisbed  by  the  same  author. 

462.  Heckert,  J.  W.    The  Cleveland  stirvey  tests  in  arithmetic  in  the  Miand  valley. 

Elementary  school  journal,  18  :  447-57,  February  1918. 

The  ob|ert  of  the  tests  was  to  ascertain  tlie  qoality  otww)c  dose  along  abatract  lines  (I)  in  tha 
several  systems  individually,  (2)  in  all  thectty  and  vlllagoarhooh  as  compared  with  aU  the  or»- 
room  rural  schools,  and  (3)  in  the  city,  village,  and  rural  school  as  compared  with  tha  Cleveiani 
schools. 

463.  Jones,  Edward  Safford.    The  influence  of  age  and  experience  on  correlationa 

concerned  with  mental  tests.  Baltimore,  Warwick  A  York,  inc.»  1917.  89  p. 
12^.  (Educational  psychok)gy  monographs,  no.  22  in  the  aeries,  ed.  by  J.  R. 
Angell) 

464.  King,  Irving,  and  M*Crory,  James.    Freshman  tests  at  the  State  university 

of  Iowa.    Journal  of  educational  ps>cholog>',  9  :  32-46,  January  1918. 

''Seven  tests  .  .  .  were  given  to  544  freshmen.  CorreKtlMis  of  the  test  scorai  wifli  each  otbtr 
and  with  class  standing  are  prsMnted,  and  ImHvidiial  casos  are  deaeribod.** 
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465.  K008,  Leonard  V.    The  determination  of  ultimate  standards  of  quality  in 

handwriting  for  the  public  school.    Elementary  school  journal,  18  :  423-4G, 

February  1918. 

The  writer  says  his  article  constitutes  ''an  tnnstratioD  of  the  method  of  standard-eeltf  ng  which 
looks  into  the  social  need  for  an  ability.  It  grows  out  of  an  inrestigatlon  into  the  quality  of  hand- 
writing  aetually  used  and  demanded  in  porely  social  and  in  rocstional  activities."  lUustrated 
with  graphs. 

466.  KcConaaghy,  James  L.    The  worship  of  the  yardstick.     Educational  review, 

55  :  191-200,  March  1918. 

Criticises  the  efBeiency  tests  so  much  in  vogue  in  modem  education;  the  over-^mpha^ils  laid  on 
vocational  education, etc.  Says  that  there  is  a  danger  to-day  of  making  teaching  mechanical  and 
nuchine-like. 

467.  Maxfield,  Francis  N.    Some  mathematical  aspects  of  the  Binet-Simon  testa. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  9  :  1-12,  January  1918. 
References,  p.  13. 

468.  Pintner,  Budolf ,  and  Anderson,  Margaret  M.    The  picture  completion  test. 

Baltimore,  Warwick  A  York,  inc.,  1917.  101  p.  tables,  diagrs.  12°.  (Edu- 
cational psychology  monographs,  ed.  by  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  no.  20) 

469.  Porteus,  8.  D.    The  measurement  of  intelligence:  six  hundred  and  fifty-three 

children  examined  by  the  Binet  and  Porteus  tests.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  9  :  13-31,  January  1918. 

"The  author  compares  the  performance  of  normal  and  feeble-minded  children  in  the  Porteus . 
mate  teats,  points  out  the  characteristic  defects  revealed  by  them,  and  makes  a  detailed  study 
of  the  relation  between  Porteus  scores  and  Binet  mental  age.    Interesting  sex  diUerences  are 
brought  to  light,  and  resnlts  are  given  of  the  use  of  the  tests  %rith  delinquents  and  with  deif  and 
dumb  cbUdren." 

470.  The  Stanford  revision  and  extension  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale  for  measuring 

intelligence,  by  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Grrave  Lyman,  George  Ordahl,  Loiuse  Ellison 
Ordahl,  Neva  Galbreath,  and  Wilford  Talbert,  aasbted  by  Harbert  E.  Knollin, 
J.  H.  Williams,  H.  G.  Childs,  Helen  Trost,  Richard  Zeidler,  Charles  Waddle, 
and  Irene  Cuneo.  Baltimore,  Warwick  A  York,  inc.,  1917.  179  p.  tables, 
diagrs.     12®.    (Educational  psychology  monographs,  no.  18) 

471.  Wallin,  J,  E.  Wallace.    A  further  comparison  of  scattering  and  of  the  mental 

rating  by  the  1908  and  1911  Binet-Simon  scales.    Journal  of  delinquency, 

3  :  12-27,  January  1918. 
Binet-Simon  tests  on  feeble-minded  children. 

472.  Willing,  Matthew  H.    The  measurement  of  written  composition  in  grades  IV 

to  VIII.    English  journal,  7  :  193-202,  March  1918. 

The  tests  made  in  writtoi  composition  in  oonnecti<m  with  the  school  surveys  o#  Den\-er,  Colo., 
and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

473.  Collette,A.    Les  projections  cin^matographiques  dans  Tenseignement.     Revue 

p^agogique,  71  :  601-10,  December  1917. 

474.  Engel,  E.  F.    The  laboratory  method  in  theory  and  practice.    Modern  lan- 

guage journal,  2  :  215-26,  February  1918. 
Method  of  teaching  German. 

475.  Suxnstine,  David  B.    A  comparative  study  of  visual  instruction  in  the  hk^h 

school.    School  and  society,  7  :  235-38,  Febniary  23,  1918. 

Gives  the  results  of  a  memory  test  given  to  determine  the  vahie  of  the  motion  picture  as  a  form 
of  instruction. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

476.  Andrews,  Arthur.    Oral  expression:  its  place  in  the  cycle  of  learning.    Eng- 

lish journal,  7  :  118-24,  February  1918. 

Says  that  oral  expression  is  a  means  of  gix-ing  order  and  stability  to  our  ideas;i^  *^^  ' 

completing  the  learning  process. 


8  fcURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

477.  Barber,  Fred  D.    The  reorganization  of  high-school  science.    School  science 

and  mathematics,  18  :  247-62,  March  1918. 

478.  Barnes,  Frank  C.    Shall  German  be  dropped  from  our  schools?    Modem  Uq. 

guage  journal,  2  :  187-202,  February  1918. 

A  symposium  of  optnioos  of  mien  of  prominenoe  In  the  United  Stato— tbose  engafed  io  busiiMu 
sdenoe,  letters,  and  administration. 

479.  Beebe,  Clara  H.    Lesson  plan  in  geography  relating  to  the  Great  wv.    Normal 

instructor  and  primary  plans,  27  :  38-39,  67,  April  1918. 

A  lesson  plan  of  ten  lessons  relating  to  Germany  as  taui^t  in  6B  grade  in  the  Robert  Treat  school, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

4S0.  Bonner,  H.  B.    Teaching  thrift  in  the  schools.    Normal  instruct(»r  and  primary 

plans,  27  :  15-16,  72,  April  1918. 

In  conciosion  the  writer  says:  ^'Teadi  the  diild  how  to  earn  money  honestly,  how  to  Inv^t  It 
wisely,  how  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good,  and  how  to  utilise  every  moment  of  his  leisure  time, 
and  you  wlU  have  f ulfllled  one  of  the  greatest  missions  of  the  public  school— the  teaching  of  thrift" 

<3I.  Boynton,  Percy  H.    Literature  in  the  light  of  the  war.    English  journal, 

7  :  77-86,  February  1918. 
Road  before  the  National  council  of  teadiers  of  English,  November  30, 1917. 

482.  Brown,  H.    A.    The   teaching   of   Latin.    Wisconsin   journal  of  education, 

50  :  37-40,  February  1918. 

The  results  of  an  extended  investigation  of  Latin  ability  in  secondary  schools  whi<^  has  been 
conducted  during  the  past  four  years  and  whidi  is  to  be  published  under  the  title  "An  expert* 
mental  study  of  ability  in  Latin." 

483.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.,  and  others.    The  course  in  natural  science  in  the  University 

elementary  school.    Elementary  school  journal,  18  :  410-22,  February  1918. 
To  be  continued. 

484.  Certain,  C.  C.    Organizing  for  jMitriotic  work  in  English  classes.    English 

journal,  7  :  177-86,  March  1918. 
The  organising  of  English  classes  in  Detroit  to  assist  in  the  Liberty  loan  drive. 

485.  Cruickshank,  A.  H.    The  future  of  Greek.    Oxford,  B.  H.  Blackwell,  1917. 

25  p.    8**. 

486.  Cutting,  Starr  WiUard.    Modern  languages  in  the  general  scheme  of  Amer- 

ican education.    Monatshcfte  fOr  deutsche  sprache  und  p^agogik,  19  :  2^S4, 

February  1918. 

Paper  read  before  the  section  for  the  teaching  of  modem  foreign  languages  of  the  Wisoonsin 
teachers'  association,  November  2, 1917. 

487.  Dodd,  E.  E.    Personal  expression  in  the  high  school.    Quarterly  journal  of 

speech  education,  4  :  40-46,  January  1918. 

*'The  agencies  employed  by  personal  expression  in  developing  personality  and  oonversational 
ability  are  the  following:  (1)  A  large  amount  of  group  conversation  work;  (2)  a  large  amount  of 
field  work;  (3)  the  working  out  of  assigned  projects;  (4)  the  study  at  first  hand  of  the  personality 
and  conversational  success  of  others;  (5)  the  reading  of  the  literature  which  relates  directly  to  the 
purposes  of  the  subject;  (6)  a  limited  number  of  instruction  lessons." 

488.  Farmer,  A.  N.,  aru/ Huntington,  Janet  Rankin.    Food  problems.    Toillua- 

trate  the  meaning  of  food  waste  and  what  may  be  accomplished  by  economy 
and  intelligent  substitution.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company 
[1918]    90  p.    12*». 

489.  Faroham,  C.  Evangeline.    Devices  for  teaching  oral  French.     Modern  lan- 

guage journal,  2  :  203-14,  February  1918. 

490.  Fisher,  Willard  J.    Some  opinions  on  college  physics  teaching.     Science,  n.  s, 

47  :  182-185,  February  22,  1918. 

Says  that  students  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  a  purely  textbook  course  in  elementary 
physics;  the  laboratory  should  invariably  accompany  the  recitation. 

491.  Forbes,  George  M.    The  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  the  national  i^irit. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5  :  1-4,  February  1918. 

R65um<  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  academic  principals  of 
New  York  state,  December  28, 1917,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Says,  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  nation  should  be  used  fw  the  realization  of 
the  ideal  of  one  language,  one  national  spirit,  one  flaf  • 
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,  492.  Ooode,  J.  FaoL    A  coune  in  economic  geography.    School  and  society,  7  :  21^ 
22,  February  23,  I9I8. 

Raad  at  the  Cohiinl)i]S,  Ohio,  meetiDg  of  the  Central  assodation  of  science  and  mathematlof 
teadiers. 

OutUnee  three  ooones  in  geography:  (1)  The  elements  of  geography,  (3)  Economic  geography, 
and  (8)  Conmterolal  coontiles. 

493.  Haach,  Bdward  Franklin.    A  few  popular  misconceptions  with  regard  to  lan- 

guage study.    School  and  society,  7  :  277-84,  March  9, 1918. 
Coaoerning  the  study  of  foieign  languages. 

494.  Herring,  Bertha  F.    Training  in  the  technique  pf  speech  in  the  high  school. 

Quarterly  journal  of  speech  education,  4  :  12-18,  January  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  convention  of  academic  teachers  of  public  speaking,  Chicago,  December 
28, 1917. 

495.  Jarvis,  Charles  H.    The  teaching  of  history.    Oxford,  At  the  Clarendon  press; 

London,  New  York  [etc.J  H.  Milford,  1917.    240  p.    12**. 

496.  Jones,  Anna  8.    Latin  in  the  grades  again.    Classical  journal,  13  :  436-41, 

March  1918. 

Commends  Latin  work  in  the  grades.  Says  that  it  serves  to  illuminate  English  grammar,  and 
helps  the  student  to  learn  habits  of  concentration.  "  The  exactness  of  the  language  enables  m™ 
to  see  results  when  he  does  try  to  be  accurate." 

497.  McCrosky,  Cedle  B.    The  administration  of  English  in  the  high-school  cur- 

riculum.   English  journal,  7  :  108-17,  February  1918. 

study  based  on  a  questionnaire  addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  English  departments  of  100  of  the 
first-grade  high  schools  of  Ohio. 

498.  Hartin,  Earl  W.    Types  of  teaching  in  introducing  the  high-school  freshman 

to  formal  algebra.    Educator-journal,  18  :  349-56,  March  1918. 

499.  North  Carolina.    State  normal  and  industrial  college,  Greensboro.    The 

teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  high  school,  by  Hinda  Teague  Hill,  Chris- 
tine R.  Reincken,  Vivian  Hill,  Grace  Riddle.  [Greensboro,  N.  C,  1918]  64  p. 
8^    (Bulletin,  vol.  VII,  no.  3,  February  1918.) 

500.  O'Shea,  M.  V.    Old-fashioned  vs.  new-fashioned  education.    Mother's  maga- 

zine, 13  :  234-35,  259,  March  1918. 
Compares  the  value  of  algebra  and  Latin  with  the  new  subjects  of  the  cnrrlculum. 

501.  Padfn,  Josd.    The  teaching  of  English  in  the  higher  grades.    Porto  Rico  school 

review,  1  :  23-29,  December  1917. 
Some  snggestions  for  teachers  in  teaching  English  to  Porto  Ricans. 

502.  Painter,  George  8.    The  problem  of  language  study.    American  education, 

21  :  34S-56,  March  1918. 

The  professional  use  of  language,  language  as  a  medium  of  literature,  language  study  and  our 
mother  tongue,  and  time  given  to  language  study. , 

503.  Phillips,  Charles.    Not  German,  but  Germanism.    America,  18  :  585-86,  March 

16,  1918. 

Bays  that  German  in  our  schools  has  been  too  often  Germanism.  Shows  the  insidious  danger 
in  the  textbooks  in  use. 

504.  Quaife,  M.  M.    Some  suggestions  to  teachers  of  history  concerning  the  Great 

war.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  50  :  41-42;  February  1918.  • 

CO'i.  Sorrenson,  Fred  S.    The  teaching  of  oral  English.    Education,  38  :  536-40, 
March  1918. 

i/C^.  Teaching,  vol.  3,  no.  10,  December  15, 1917.    (Oral  English  in  the  hi^  school.) 
Contains:  1.  F.  L.  QUson:  InterpretlTe  oral  English,  p.  4-0.   2.  E.  R.  Barrett:  Debate  and  ora- 
tory in  the  high  school,  p.  M4.   3.  F.L.Oilson:  High-school  dramatics,  p.  14-20.   4.  E.B.Gordan; 
Community  drama,  p.  20-22.   6.  Miss  Z.  C.  Banman:  Public  speaking  in  the  high  school,  p.  23-24. 
6.  C.  O.  Smith:  Socialized  English,  p.  24-28.   7.  E.  E.  Dodd:  Personal  expression,  p.  28-^. 

COT.  Tibbetts,  aiadys  C.    Better  high-school  plays.    English  journal,  7  :  98-107, 

February  1918. 

Inveighs  against  the  Caroe-comedies  whidi  seem  to  be  most  popular  for  hlgh-adiool  productloo 
as  weak,silly,  and  trivial.    Gives  an  extensive  list  of  standard  plays  suitable  for  hi^  sdiools. 
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fi06.  Todd,  T.  W,    Gflcman  in  eur  piiWe  vduoli.    £Mhic«tion,  48  :  Mmr»,  Mvdi 

1918. 

ignored  my  more  than  Q«rman  history  can  be  ignored. 

£09.  WeQB,  Wksgh  IT,  ontf  O^^Il,  J.  V.    Judging  deft>atea.    Quartaiify  jcmniil  of 
speech  education,  4  :  75-92,  January  1918. 

510.  ^(^looXy  fhuan  E.    Hie  double  period  in  English.    HUnsiB  ^^oHMioii  d 

teachers  of  EngliA  bulletin,  10  : 1-10,  March  X,  1918. 

The  use  of  the  doable  period  in  the  high  school  Ex^lish  course  of  G^irtqgil^  DL, ««  part  fif 
the  ^BDoal  ptan  Jar  npanpitNd  atady. 

511.  WiUdna,  Immrmao^  A.    The  Ameiican  and  the  fordgn  teadier  of  foreign  lan- 

guages.   Bulletin  of  high  points  in  the  teaching  of  modem  1  ""gwgM  in  the 
high  schools  of  New  York  City,  2  :  1-4,  February  1918, 

An  anatrrfg  of  thetiharaelBrtetlfla  «lf  Oia  twn  typon  nt  ftirafgn  ^^n^^^gm,  tmiuAimrm  mtOt  i^ggaaMm^ 

for  the  improYement  of 


KINDERG  ABTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

612.  Sbats,  lUrj  €.    Tlie  pracitice  df  tenacncy  in  the  kisdeigartaiL    Kindeiw 
gtrten  and  first  gnde,  3  :  89-94,  March  1918. 

RdSAL  IMJCAHQN. 

513.  Bxicker,   Garland  A.    Rund  teachers  and  fhe  war.    Pnjgrenlve  teacher, 

24  :  30^31,  March  1918. 

The  flnt  of  two  arttolee  presenting  ways  and  means  whereby  miBl  t^1a^lht^^  maj  help  to  wis 
Ihewtf. 

illM<tiAn>edcan«daoattoB,Sl:ate-«,ManhV18;  and  tBlWbra8tota«dfav,fl»:aa«0,  March 
1918. 

514.  fiacson,  C«  C.    What  tiie  xucal  achoola  in  tba  SeuUi  Buaii  he  and  4o  alter  the 

world  war.    [Washington?  D.  CL,  1918J    32  p.    4^ 

A  paper  prepared  and  read  by  C.  C.  Hanson, -of  Memphis,  Teim.,  bafora  the  Kattonal  eonfereooe 
on  rural  education  and  country  llfto,  called  by  the  United  States  oommtsBloner  of  edooatioa, 
St  WaASoKton,  D.  C,  Wbroaiy  90^  indnrive,  I91B. 

515.  Heeter,  N.  E.    Reaching  communities  Ibroug^  rural  schools.    Indiana  in- 

structor, 2  :  21-25,  March  1918. 

516.  Sdiutt^erg,  G-eorg^e.    Consolidation  of  schools.    SietEa  educational  news, 

14  :  132-35,  March  1918. 

Discusses  the  subject  of  consolidation  in  CalHomla.  Qivas  the  ol^ectiona  and  ohstaolea  to  the 
novaniiiit,  lOBie  advantagea,  and  how  consolidattcm  nay  be  aocetarateO. 

SECONIURY  EDUCATION. 

517.  IllinoiB.    I^niyeraity.    High  school  ccmferenoa.    Proceedings  .  .  .  Novem- 

ber 25J-24,  1917.    Urbana,  Univerflnty  of  IlKnois,  1918.    354  p.    8*.    (Unive^ 

sity  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  15,  no.  15,  December  10, 1917) 

Contains:  1.  H.  A.  HoIIister:  Tie  can  of  the  hour  to  the  high  schools,  p.  9-IS.  2.  Helen  0. 
Putnam:  Dynamic  health  instruction,  p.  22-30.  8.  B.  O.  Beals:  Sttftistios  on  yocaflanal  guidance 
in  the  Ugh  achoolB  of  Hlfaiais,  p.  8i-8D.  4.  H.  Q.  Sokmidt:  PrspamUanaf  taaQhAi  to  take  up 
,  ▼ocatlonal  guirtanna,  p.  3^41.*  ft.  A.  J.  Bnrteo:  Tfaeoseof  ^aeaidJndeKfindadalogaaoftrait^ 
p.  41-40.  6.  W.  N.  Brown:  The  school  employment  bureeo,  p.  4a-60.  7.  Celestine  L.  Rice: 
Squlpmeot  "of  Uologieal  laboratortes,  p.  81-^.  8.  T.  7.  MoCormatik:  -"In  the  beghmtng  \ras  the 
Word,"  p.  114-19.  9.  R.  C.  Moore:  Conflicting  educational  ideals,  p.  156-tt.  10.  Mr.  Widger. 
The  English  teacher's  hit,  p.  175-77.  U.  Besa  JSast:  Bettar  eeveryday  Eas^HOi,  p.  17»-88.  a 
Human  .geograpl^  a  second  jrear-oouxae  hi  hifi^  school  ge(^;raphy,  p.  190-222.  13.  F.  D.  Craw- 
ahaw:  The  relation  between  ^wlng  and  design  and  tlie  manual  art^  p.  227-^.  14.  fi.  O.  Rugg 
and  J.  R.  Claric:  A  fourth  report  on  Qi»  BtandardimtJon  «f  first  year  mathemBtint,  p.  235-41. 

15.  L.  S.  Jones:  The  Junior  high  school  mathematics  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  p.  263-61. 

16.  Amanda  Lewerenz:  A  hatT  year's  trial  of  supervised  study,  p.  274-77.  17.  H.  V.  Stearns: 
Musical  Aansdea:  tteldi^  achoal  ai  tts  gadtoae,  p,  392^.  IS.  Lydia  a«lk:  Pi^HeBi  and  pos- 
sibilities for  physical  education  in  public  schools,  p.  299-304.  19.  Roea  M.  G^ylas:  Saam  prob- 
iama  and  pnasihlMtiea af  pbysioal  tialniiig  in  high  affhairti  agiitppad  with  grmnnfltniM,  j  a09  13. 
aik  Jl,  JR.  Lyla:  PnoUema  of  Araarimii  damocxacy,  p.  347-A. 
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as.  Brijgi,  ThnfTMHiJL  A  natiimal  twtgmii  ior  fleconduy  *adiicatien.  Sdioel  and 
Bodety,  7  :  301-6,  March  16,  1918. 

An  addrosftdelivered  belorethe  National  eounoil  ofaducatioamt  Atiantlo  dtgi,  Fabruary  S6, 1918. 

Advocates  giving  the  XT.  8.  Bureau  Of  Edooatkm  Jnoreaaad  dignity  and  support  and  making 
the  Commissioner  a  member  of  the  CahLnet. 

519.  'Horn,  P.  W.    The  junior  hi^  school.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  67  :  94-96, 

Mardi  1918. 

This  article  appeared  hi  one  of  ^e  recent  reports  of  Supt.  P.  W.  Horn,  of  Ifoaston,  Texas.  It 
jtaowB  the  0Bod ceeuits tfaatlUKv^  matariaHTBd  from  the JnaJorlilgh yJiBdl. 

520.  Hunt,  Agones.    The  war  and  the  aaceadsiy  education  dl  i^ids  ia  Fnmce.    His- 

tory  teaoher's  nu^fazine,  9  :  131-34,  liaich  ISQfi. 

521.  Maphis,  CThTl—  O.    Fist  aid  to  hig^  Kdiool  teachen.    Viigiak  journal  of 

•duoatimi,  11  :  14fi^46,  Pelmivy  1916. 
Article  IV.— TenniBblo|7  in  edoatlon. 

^32.  Mortwiwita,  lla^Hd  H.  Neir  denmndB  on  eecondaiy  schodli.  Educational  re- 
view, 55  :  220-27,  March  1918. 

Oeeouaar J  gehwah  writlge  tenands impoeed  l^tha WBdittom  (tf  warand  after-itBr  Ufa.  Thinks 
It  would  he  advisable  that  ^e  secondary  school  curriculum  in  the  first  two  years  afaould  be  oom- 
■poaed  of  1boi»coigiinylitBfa  tarn  luartamentaJ  4o  aiqr  line  of  eaflaavor. 

^23.  O^Bhea,  K.  V.    The  isSedB  id  ^ke  war  on  eeeondary  aohoola.    "Wiflconsin  jour- 
nal of  eduoafttfin,  60  :  40-^  f^biSBry  VIM. 
The  bad  eftoots  of  the  waran'thasnlmnii,  hJeMJags  tn  dlflgnin,  ate. 
Editoiial  oomnient. 

684.  Pzioe,  Pedr.    The  new  junior  high  ecfaool  at  Futoria.   Ameiioan«obeQl  board 
journal,  56  :  32-33, 81,  March  1918. 
Conttmiad  ihim  Bebmary  iasue.   To  be  continued. 

fi25.  BHrnmoTMi,  J.  Paxtoai.  The  anomaly  of  ^e  junior  hi^  achooL  School  and 
science  review,  1  :  53-60,  January  IMS. 

Also  in  Southern  school  journal,  29  :  81-37,  February  1918. 

TfaliAB  the  Junfar  Ugh  idiool  has  not  ftilfiUed  the  pnrpoies  which  it  was  claimed  It  would  ao* 
oompUsh.   Says  that  JustiflcatioD  lies  only  in  its  socializing  importance. 

626.  Willi ama,  L.  A.    A  war  x>rob1em  of  secondary  education.    Hig}i  school  journal, 

1 : 1-2,  Ifardi  ISIS. 
Tteiprtblam  of  prapviag  oar  aeoMdaiy  stodants  tar  the  ftsture. 


TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

127.  Amwieim— ciation  df  wdveMiity  progeaaoga.  Asport  of  tiie  Oommittee 
of  the  American  aaaocistion  of  university  profeasoiB  on  -academic  :&eedom  in 
wartima.    School  and  aod^,  7  :  241-54,  Afarch  2,  ldl8. 

A.  O.  Loveiloy,  chairman. 

Also  in  Bulletin  of  the  Aaerioan  association  of  university  professoo,  4 :  29-47,  February- 
March  1918. 

"This  report  on  aoademic  freedom  in  wartime  has  been  laid  before  ttie  Qeneral  committee  on 
•BsABBrie  taedam  and  aoadomlB  temsa,  and  hM  bHD  approved  by  it** 

528.  Basic  piindplee  in  tlie  making  d  a  salary  schedule  for  teachers.    Ilie  findings 

fd  ihe  Evanston,  minob,  committee  of  teachen.  American  school  board  jour- 
nal, 56  :  26-27,  83,  March  1918. 

OofltaBa  ttn  ftrndaiiwiital  Ikcts  under  the  following  headings:  Fundamental  bases  of  salaries; 
Principlee  afiEeotlng  salary  sohedulM;  The  ntiDg  plan;  The  {dan  ler  fnUrnriiifac  promotion  and 
salary  increases;  The  satay  scdiednla. 

A  reply  of  the  Board  of  education  of  Evanston,  SL,  to  the  report  is  oontained  in  the  Journal  of 
education,  87:  215-17,  February  .21, 191B. 

529.  <7aae,  JSixaom  O.    €o-operalion  with  the  state  dotpaitment.    Journal  <^  the  New 

York  state  teadiess^  Jiasociatian,  5  :  11-16,  February  1918. 
How  the  teacher  can  be  of  help  to  the  state  department  of  eduoattao. 

530.  Chancellor,  WiUiam  E.    The  future  of  salaries  ior  Oliio  teachen.    Ohio 

teacher,  38  :  294-96,  February  1918. 
Changed  ooocfltlons  and  teachers'  salaries. 
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531.  Cook,  B.  B.    Ethics  of  the  teaching  proleoBion.    Jouraal  of  education,  87  :  207-S, 

February  21, 1918. 

532.  Doney,  Susan  IK.    The  professional  growth  of  teachers.    Sierra  educational 

news,  14  :  82-84,  February  1918. 
Bewmrd  for  profsssiooal  growtb,  growth  through  organicatioo,  saponriaiaQ  m  growth,  etc 

533.  Evans,  C.  B.    Evolution  of  the  Texas  normal  schools.    American  school,  4 : 

41-44,  February  1918. 

534.  Foght,  Harold  W.    Efficiency  and  preparation  oi  rural   school   teachers. 

Kansas  teacher,  6  :  22-23,  March  1918. 

535.  Janeway,  Theodore  C.    Outside  professional  engagements  by  members  of  pro- 

fessional bkculties.    Educational  review,  55  :  207-19,  March  1918. 

Pmp«r  read  at  Aiaodatlon  of  American  oniTersitiefl,  Noramber  10^  1917.    Discusses  oiitsi<le  pro- 
fessional work  of  members  of  medical  faculties;  cUnioal  tftarhing,  etc 

536.  Krebs,  Henry  C.    The  criticism  of  teachers.    American  school  board  journal, 

56  :  25-26,  March  1918. 

The  problem  of  administering  criticism  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  effective  for  the  result  to  be 
obtained. 

537.  Meiiam,  Lewis.    Principles  governing  the  retirement  of  public  employees. 

New  YOTk,  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1918.    xxx,  477  p.    8^.    (The 
Institute  for  government  research.    Principles  of  administration) 
Includes  among  the  topics  treated  the  rotirement  of  teachers. 

538.  Moore,  Bmest  CarrolL    [Address  at  the  inauguration  exercises,  at  Los  Angeki 

state  normal  school,  January  5,  1918.]    Sierra  educational  news,  14  :  69-71, 

February  1918. 
Deals  with  the  importance  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  duty  of  the  normal  school  to  It 

539.  New  Jersey.    Pension  and  retirement  fund  commission.    Report.   [New- 

ark, N.  J.,  1918]    20  p.    tables.    4*. 

540.  Purcell,  Helen  E.    Helping  teachers  through  rating.    Ohio  teacher,  38  :  302-3, 

February  1918. 
Gires  several  methods  of  rating  teachers  as  used  in  different  school  systems. 

541.  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education.    Practice  teaching  for  prospective 

secondary  teachers;  committee  reports  and  papers  by  A.  R.  Mead,  Romiett 
Stevens,  H.  G.  Childs,  W.  G.  Chambers,  and  co-operating  members,  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  Detroit,  Feb- 
ruary 21-22,  1916.  Cedar  Rapids,  la..  The  Torch  press  [1916?]  74  p.  8*. 
(Educational  monographs,  no.  VII.    Publications  no.  12) 

542.  Storey,  Thomas  A.    The  health  habits  of  the  teacher.    Journal  of  the  New 

York  state  teachers*  association,  5  :  19-22,  February  1918. 
Some  suggestions  to  teachers  for  taking  care  of  their  health. 
Also  in  Pedagogical  seminary,  25 :  5S-64,  March  191A. 

543.  Wagner,  Charles  A.    One  distinctive  feature  of  training  the  teach^  in  service. 

American  school  board  journal,  56  :  18,  83,  March  1918. 

The  reading  of  books  of  pedagogy  as  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  prescription  for  birther  training 
for  the  teacher  in  service. 

544.  Wood,  Will  C.    Suggestions  of  the  adjustment  of  teachers'  salaries.    Western 

journal  of  education,  24  :  4-5,  February  1918. 
Address  delivered  before  the  Berkeley  teachers,  February  6, 1618. 

mCHER  EDUCATION. 

545.  Cook,  A.  K.    About  Winchester  college,  to  which  is  prefixed  De  collegio  ^^- 

toniensi  by  Robert  Mathew.  London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited,  1917. 
583  p.    front,    (fold,  pi.)  plates,  facdms.    8**. 

546.  En^ln,  Oscar  Diedrich  yon.    Concerning  Cornell.    Ithaca,  Geography  sup- 

ply bureau,  1917.    455  p.    front.,  illus.,  plates,  ports.    12^. 
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547.  Falconer,  Bobert  A.    A  distinctive  feature  of  the  English-speaking  university 

suggested  by  George  Washington.    Pennsylvania  gazette,  16  :  553-59,  March  1, 

1918. 

Address  delivered  at  the  University  day  exercises,  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
February  22, 1918. 

548.  Lange,  Alexia  F.    The  junior  college — what  manner  of  child  shall  this  be? 

School  and  society,  7  :  211-16,  February  23,  1918. 

Address  before  the  Junior  college  section  of  the  California  teachers'  association,  Lot  Angeles, 
December  20, 1917. 

The  guiding  principles  and  policies  of  the  Junior  college. 

549.  Leaak,  W.  Keith.    Interamna  borealis,  being  memories  and  portraits  from  an 

old  university  town  between  the  Don  and  the  Dee.    Aberdeen,  The  Rose- 
mount  press,  1917.    376  p.    front,  (port.)  plates.    8®. 
Relates  to  Aberdeen  university,  Scotland. 

550.  Macan,  Beginald  Walter.    Religious  changes  in  Oxford  during  the  last  fifty 

years;  a  paper  read  before  the  Oxford  society  for  historical  theology  in  Christ 
church  common  room,  Thursday,  June  14,  1917.  London,  New  York  [etc.] 
H.  Milford,  Oxford  university  press,  1917.    48  p.    8**. 

551.  Maclean,  Neil  N.    Life  at  a  northern  university.    4th  ed.    With  introd.  and 

notes  by  W.  Keith  Leask,  M.  A.    Aberdeen,  The  Roeemount  press,  1917. 

352  p.    front,  (port.)  plates  (incl.  ports.)    8^. 
Describes  life  at  Aberdeen  university,  Sootland. 

552.  Tupper,  Frederic  Allison.    A  graduate  school  of  education  for  Harvard. 

Journal  of  education,  87  :  227-30,  February  28,  1918. 

553.  Wenley,  B.  M.    The  Oxford  doctorate  of  philosophy.    Educational  review, 

55  :  201-6,  March  1918. 

Reasons  for  establishing  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.    Gives  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Statutes 
in  so  far  as  they  oCTect  American  candidates. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

554.  Dietrich,  H.  O.    Some  fallacies  in  raising  school  money.    American  school 

board  journal,  56  :  30-31,  82,  March  1918. 

555.  JohnBon,  O.  L.  H.    The  county  as  the  unit  of  school  government.    A  com- 

parison.   Virginia  journal  of  education,  11  :  258-62,  February  1918. 

A  general  comparison  of  the  essential  dllTerences  between  the  district  system  and  the  county 
system. 

556.  ICcConnell,  J.  P.    Opportunity  of  the  school  trustee.    Virginia  journal  of  edu- 

cation, 11  :  263-69,  February  1918. 
Address  delivered  before  the  Trustees'  association  of  the  Roanoke  conference. 
Discusses  a  few  of  the  extra  legal  opportunities  that  are  open  to  the  trustee. 

557.  Stoops,  B.  O.    The  use  of  score  cards  for  judging  textbooks.    American  school 

board  journal,  56  :  21-22,  March  1918. 
5.>8.  Wirt,  William  B.    Getting  the  maximum  use  of  our  school  facilities.    American 
city,  18  :  219-22,  March  1918. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

559.  Wilaon,  H.  B.    Training  pupils  to  study.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc., 

1917.    72  p.    16^. 

SCHOOL  ARCHTTECrURE. 

560.  Llewellyn,  J.  C.    The  building  question  with  relation  to  schools.    American 

school  board  journal,  56  :  1&-20,  March  1918. 
The  problems  before  school  boards  in  relation  to  school  building  programs  and  the  war. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANTTATlCm. 

561.  Kent  County,  Xich.    Committee  on  county  nursing.    Rural  school  nursing 

in  Kent  County,  Michigan,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Kent  County  board  of 
supervisors,  in  affiliation  with  the  American  red  cross  town  and  country  nuraog 
service.    [Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  West  Michigan  printing  co.,  1917]    22  p. 
illus.,  tables,  diagrs.    8^. 
Philo  C.  Fuller,  chairman. 

562.  Putnam,  Helen  C.    High  school  public  health  campaigning.    School  and  home 

education,  37  :  130-33,  February  1918. 

From  an  address  on  "  Dynamic  health  instruction*'  given  before  the  High-fichool  confereore  u 
the  University  of  Tllinots,  November  24, 1917.    See  abo  item  517  (2). 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

5G3.  National  collegiate  athletic  association.  Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  atmual 
convention,  held  at  New  York  city,  December  28,  1917.  84  p.  8"*.  (Frank 
W.  Nicolson,  secretary-treasurer,  Middletown,  Conn.) 

Contains:  1.  Walter  Camp:  Report  on  Navy  training  camp  activities,  p.  11-12.  2.  Beports  o( 
districts  (on  athletics  and  the  war)  p.  l3-3ft.  3.  P.  £.  Pierce:  The  president's  address  [CoUege 
athletic5  and  the  war]  p.  47-52.  4.  W.  H.  P.  Faimoe:  Athletics  for  the  service  of  the  natioo,  p. 
68-66.  6.  J.  E.  Raycroft:  Training  camp  acUvities,  p.  M-65.  9.  G.  £.  Vincent:  Address  (od  inter- 
collegiate athletics  and  the  war]  p.  65-70. 

5C4.  The  Eurhythmies  of  Jaques-Dalcroze.  Introd.  by  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  .  .  . 
2d  and  rev.  ed.  London,  Constable  St  company,  ltd.,  1917.  64  p.  front 
(port.),  plates.    8®. 

565.  Fiaher,  George  J.    Physical  training  in  the  army.    American  physical  edu- 
cation review,  23  :  65-76,  February  1918. 
Read  before  the  Athletic  research  association,  New  Yort  dty,  December  27,  lfl7. 
The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  camps  in  the  United  States  and  the  work  in  France. 

666.  Storey,  Thomas  A.  The  state  military  training  camp  for  boys,  Peekridll,  New 
York,  July,  1917.    American  physical  education  review,  23  :  81-90,  February 

1918. 

Presented  before  the  Society  of  directors  of  physical  educat4<m  in  American  colleges.  New  York 
city,  December  29. 1917. 

Contains  the  program  for  daily  work. 

BOY  SCOUTS. 

567.  Evans,  Arthtir  W.,  jr.    Scouting  and  the  formation  of  scout  troops  in  public 

schools.     Educational  standards,  5  :  25-28,  March  1918. 
The  aims,  objects  and  programs  of  the  Boy  scout  organization. 

CHILD-WELFARE. 

568.  Macartney,  Douglas  Halliday.    Boy  welfare.     London,  P.  S.  King  and  son, 

ltd.,  1917.    40  p.     front,  (ports.)    8^ 

569.  National  child  labor  committee,  New  York.    Child  welfare  in  Oklahoma. 

An  inquiry  by  the  National  child  labor  committee  for  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, under  the  direction  of  Edward  N.  Clopper,  Ph.  D.,  secretary  of  the 
Northern   states.    New  York  city.   National   child  labor  committee   [1918| 

285  p.     front,  (map)    8**. 

Contents.— Introd.  (byl  E.  N.  Clopper.— PubUc  health  work  [byl  Gertrude  H.  Folks.— Rrcrp- 
ation  |byj  Gertrude  H.  Folks.— Education  [hy]  EHtabeth  Howe  BHss.— Child  labor  p>y]  L.  W. 
Hinc— Agricultiu^  [by)  C.  E.  Gibbons.— Juvenile  courts  and  probation  (by)  Mabel  Brown  Ellis.— 
Institutional  care  of  children  [by]  Mabel  Brown  Ellis.— Home  finding  [byj  Mabel  Brown  Ellis.- 
Poor  relief  (by)  Eva  Joffe.— Parentage,  proi)erty,  and  general  protection  [byJ  W.  H.  Swift.— Ad- 
ministration |byl  W.  H.  Swift. 

570.  Scharlieb,  Mary.    How  to  enlighten  o\ir  children;  a  book  for  parents.     Lon- 

don, Williams  and  Norgate,  1918.    202  p.     12*. 
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571.  Taylor,  Florence  I.,  eomp.    Child  lab<«,  education,  and  mothers*  pension  laws 

in  brief.    New  York  city,  National  child  labor  committee,  1917.    84  p.    8®. 
([National  child  labor  committee,  New  York]  Pamphlet  249) 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

572.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.    Teaching  what  nature  demanda    Education,  38  :  518- 

24,  March  1918. 

Emphasizes  the  value  of  school  hygiene  and  the  hygiene  of  the  child:  religious  trainin;;.  etc 
Deprecates  any  efforts  towards  denominationalism,  but  says  it  is  "altogether  worthy  of  the  teacher 
to  interpret  life  in  the  terms  of  the  religious  instinct.^  Would  like  to  see  a  book  oompiled  con> 
tainlng  the  most  inspiring  sections  of  aU  tlie  sacred  books  of  all  religioiis  for  a  reading  book  in 
English  courses. 

573.  Wilm,  Bmil  Caxl.    Religion  and  the  school.     New  York,  Cincinnati,  The 

Abingdon  prees  [1918]    53  p.     16**. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

574.  Branford,  ^ctor  V.    A  craft  university.    Atheneeum  (London)  no.  4626 :  79-82, 

February  1918. 
An  appeal  for  a  university  where  the  arts  and  crafts  shall  be  taught. 

575.  Brown,  Oeorge  A.    [Trade  training  and  the  Smith-Hu^ea  law.]    School  and 

home  education,  37  :  122-23,  February  1918. 

Condemns  the  doctrines  of  David  Snedden  and  the  plans  of  C.  A.  Prosser  as  represented  In  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Smith-Hugbes  law,  as  opposed  to  the  democracy  for  which  we  are  now  fighting. 

576.  Douglas,  Paul  H.    Apprenticeship  and  its  relation  to  industrial  education. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  25  :  65-74,  March  1918. 
A  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  apprenticeship  educatioo. 

577.  Oreenberg,  A.  Benton.    Co-operative  courses.    Manual  training  magazine, 

19  :  227-30,  March  1918. 

An  experiment  in  the  co-operative  plan  of  vocational  education  whioh  has  been  given  a  trial  in 
New  York  city. 

5^  8.  U.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Bulletins  5-9.  Washington, 
1938,    5v. 

No.  5,  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors^  112  p.^No.  6,  Training  of 
teachers  for  occupational  therapy  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  76  p.-> 
No.  7,  Emergency  war  training  fbr  motos-tniek  drivers  and  chauffeurs,  75  p.— No.  8,  Emergency 
war  training  for  machine-shop  occupations, blacksmithing,  sheet-metal  working,  end  pipe-fitting, 
48  p.— No.  9,  Emergency  war  training  for  electricians,  telephone  repairmen,  linemen,  and  cable 
splicers,  31  p. 

Bulletina  5  and  6  are  also  published  as  i^enate  documents  168  and  107, 65th  Congress,  2d  sessin, 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

579.  Brewster,  Edwin  Tenney.    Vocational  guidance  for  the  profeaaions.    Chicago, 

New  York,  Rand  McNally  &  company  [1917]    211  p.    illus.    12*. 

580.  Cohen,  I.  David.    Investigation  into  the  vocational  information  of  eighth  year 

puptb.    Current  education,  22  :  38-44,  February  1918. 

An  investigation  conducted  in  all  the  graduating  classes  of  the  sdiools  of  the  Borough  of 
Richmond,  New  York  city,  at  the  close  of  the  school  term,  January  1917. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

58 1 .  Watson,  C.  W.    The  school  home-garden  project.    Nebra^a  teacher,  20  :  29(^97, 

March  1918.    illue. 
Home-gdrdens  in  Nebraska.    The  value  of  the  work  and  the  results. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

582.  Phillips,  Mrs.  M.  A.    An  experiment  in  teaching  busineaB  correspondence  to  a 

first-year  high  school  class.    English  journal,  7  :  125-28,  February  1918. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

583.  Delano,  Jane  A.    The  woman's  great  profeesion  of  the  future.    Journal  of  the 

Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  11  :  417-23,  March  1918. 

The  American  Red  cross  and  the  need  for  nurses.  Speaks  of  special  courses  in  thb^me  of  emer- 
gency. 

584.  Douglas,  Paul  H.    Red  cross  institutes  for  home  service.    School  and  society, 

7  :  271-77,  March  9,  1918. 

The  establishment  and  work  of  the  institutes  for  home  service.  Gives  a  list  of  the  institutiaDfl 
giving  courses  for  training  dvlliui  relief  workers. 

585.  Farrell,  James  C.    Report  of  committee  on  medical  schools  and  hospitals. 

Albany  medical  annals,  39  :  66-72,  February  1918. 

A  study  of  a  number  of  the  western  medical  schools  with  thdr  allied  hospitals,  undertaken  by 
Doctors  Farrell  and  Gorman  for  the  faculty  of  the  Albany  medical  college,  N.  Y. 

586.  Mann,  C.  B.    The  effect  of  the  war  on  engineering  education.    Engineeni^ 

education,  8  :  23(M5,  February  1918. 
The  second  of  a  series  of  arUdes  oo  the  effects  of  the  war  on  engineering  education. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

587.  Fahey,  Sara  H.    How  the  public  school  can  foster  the  American  ideal  of 

patriotism.    Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  11  :  199-207,  March  1918. 

588.  ICinddey,  Loren  Stiles.    Americanization  through  education.    [Girard,  Eans., 

Girard  job  shop]  1917.    304  p.  incl.  illus.,  pi.,  plan,  forms.    8*. 

By  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Frontenac,  Kans.  This  dty,  having  90  per  cent  of 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Intebioe, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  June  2S,  1917. 

Sm:  The  act  of  July  2,  1862,  **  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,'*  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
group  of  higher  institutions,  at  least  one  in  each  State,  having  direct 
relations  with  the  Federal  Government  and  dedicated  to  a  common 
purpose.  The  piUT)ose  as  stated  in  the  act  was  "the  promotion  of 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes."  As 
translated  in  institutional  practice  it  has  meant  the  professional 
training  of  men  and  women  in  agricultm^e,  home  economics,  and 
various  branches  of  engineering. 

In  most  of  the  fields  in  which  these  colleges  now  give  training, 
however,  there  was  not  in  1862  an  organized  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge sufficient  to  furnish  working  material  for  courses  such  as  higher 
institutions  are  expected  to  give.  Before  thecommon  purpose  which 
has  informed  these  colleges  could  be  partially  reaUzed,  it  has  been 
necessary  by  research  and  experimentation  to  develop  several  sci- 
ences and  to  organize  the  applications  of  them  into  scientific  pro- 
fessional curricxda.  The  land-grant  colleges  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  things.  Their  efforts  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  several  new  professions,  to  the  stimulation  of  new 
achievement  in  both  the  great  industrial  fields  to  which  they  minister, 
to  the  higher  training  of  numerous  yoimg  persons  who  could  not  or 
would  not  have  sought  it  in  the  older  channels,  and  to  the  profound 
modification  of  both  the  doctrine  and  the  content  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  country.  The  influence  which  these  collies  have 
had  on  the  development  of  American  life  is  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching  influence  that  has  come  from  any  educational  source  in  the 
half  century  since  the  passage  of  the  land-grant  act.  Taken  together, 
these  institutions  represent  America's  most  distinctive  contribution 
to  higher  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Now  that  the  position  of  the  land-grant  colleges  has  become  so 
plain,  it  is  of  special  interest  that  all  important  matters  relating  to 
their  history  and  their  contemporaneous  status  should  be  recorded. 
One  of  the  obscure  chapters  in  the  history  of  these  institutions  has 
been  the  disposition  made  by  the  various  States  of  the  original  land 
grant  of  1862,  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  institu- 
tions. I  have,  therefore,  requested  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Andrews,  spe- 
ciaUst  in  land^ant  collie  statistics,  to  investigate  this  question. 
The  dociunent  submitted  herewith  contains  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches. I  recommend  its  pubhcation  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bm^eau 
of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted.  P.  P.  Claxton, 

^,      ^  T  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interor.  ^ 
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THE  LAND  GRANT  OF  1862  AND  THE  LAND  GRANT 

COLLEGES. 


MOBXHL  IABD-OBAHT  act  of  1862. 

/ 

AN  ACT  DtNUting  pabllo  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terrttories  which  may  provide  ooUeges  for  tbe 

benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States,  for  the  purposee 
heremafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State  a 
quantity  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  to 
which  the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census 
of  1860:  Provided f  That  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbo.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  surveyed, 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdivisions  of  sections,  not 
less  than  one-quarter  of  a  section;  and  wherever  there  are  public  lands  in  a  State 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State 
shall  be  entitled  ehall  be  selected  from  such  lands  within  the  limits  of  such  State; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in 
which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at 
$1.25  per  acre  to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  its  distributive  share,  said  scrip 
to  be  sold  by  said  States  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes 
prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever:  Provided,  That 
in  no  case  shall  any  State  to  which  land  scrip  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate 
the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  other  State  or  of  any  Territory  of  the  United  States; 
but  their  assignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  $1.25  or  less  an  acre: 
And  provided  further,  That  not  more  than  one  million  acres  shall  be  located  by  such 
assignees  in  any  one  of  the  States:  And  provided  further,  That  no  such  location  shall 
be  made  before  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sbo.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  superin- 
tendence, and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands  previous  to  their  sales  and 
all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  moneys  which  may  be 
received  therefrom  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  may  belong,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be 
applied,  without  any  diminution  whatever,  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sbc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands 
aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales  of  land 
scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  centum  upon  the 
par  value  of  said  stocks;  and  that  the  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual 
fond,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished,  except  so  to  as  may 
be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the 
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8  THE   LAND  GKANTS  AND  THE   LANIM3RANT  COLLEOES. 

endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively 
prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

8bc.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  h^eby  author- 
ized shall  be  made  on  the  following  conditions,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  provisiona 
hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States  diall  be  si^rnified 
by  legislative  acts: 

FinL  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested  as  provided  by  the  f(»egoing  section,  or 
any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be  diminished 
or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that  the  capital  of  the 
fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished;  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  r^ularly 
applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth  secticm  of  this 
act,  except  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  10  per  centum  upon  the  amount  received  by 
any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended  for  the  purdiase  of  lands 
lor  sites  at  experimental  farms  whenever  authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures 
of  said  States; 

Second,  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied,  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation, 
or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings; 

Third.  Any  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as  prescribed 
in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease;  and  said  State 
shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount  received  of  any  lands  previouflly 
sold,  and  that  the  title  to  purchasers  under  the  States  shall  be  valid; 

Fourth,  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college, 
recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  costs  and  results, 
and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may 
be  supposed  useful;  one  copy  of  which  Bhall  be  transmitted  by  mail  free,  by  each,  to 
all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also 
one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

FSflh,  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to  double 
the  minimum  price  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  be  computed  to  the 
States  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  proportionally  diminished ; 

Sixth.  No  State,  while  in  a  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act; 

Seventh,  No  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  uxUess  it  shall  express 
its  acceptance  thereof  by  its  l^:islature  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  approval 
by  the  President. 

Sec  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  imtil  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1863. 

Sbc.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  land  officers  shall  receive  the  same  fees  for 
locating  land  scrip  issued  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  are  now  allowed  for  the 
location  of  military  bounty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws:  Provided,  That  maxi- 
mum compensation  shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Sec  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  governors  of  the  several  States  to  which 
scrip  shall  be  issued  imder  this  act  shall  be  required  to  report  annually  to  Congress 
all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of,  the  amount  received 
for  the  same,  and  what  appropriation  has  been  made  of  the  proceeds. 

Approved,  July  2,  1862.     (12  Stat.,  503.) 
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ACT   OF   1864,   TO  EXTEITD  THE  TDfE  FOB  ACCEPTIirO  THE 

OBAHT. 

AN  ACT  Of  Caognaa  extending  the  time  within  which  the  States  and  Territories  may  accept  the  grant 
of  lands  made  by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  cdleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriooltare  and  the  mechanic  arts/*  approved  July  2, 1862. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaHvet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled: 

Section  1.  That  any  State  or  Territory  may  accept,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,"  approved  July  2, 1862,  by  expressing  its  acceptance  thereof  as  provided  in  said 
act,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  subject,  however,  to 
the  conditions  in  said  act  continued. 

Sec.  2.  And  it  is  further  enacted  that  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
of  the  said  act  approved  July  2,  1862,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Approved,  April  14,  1864. 


ACT  OF  1866,  EXTEBTDIHG   TSE  TUKE  WITHZBT  WHICH  AGBI- 
GXTLTXTBAL  GOUEGES  MAT  BE  ESTABUSHED. 

AN  ACT  To  amend  the  fifth  section  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  donating  poblic  lands  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  ap- 
proved July  2, 1862,  so  as  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  provisions  of  said  act  shaU  be  accepted 
and  mxh  ooUeges  established. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  time  in  which  the  several  States  may  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  entitled  "An  act  donating  public  luids  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,''  is  hereby  extended  so  that  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of 
the  said  act  may  be  expressed  within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the 
collies  required  by  the  said  act  may  be  provided  within  five  years  from  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  such  acceptance  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Ofice: 
Providedf  Tliat  when  any  Territory  shall  become  a  State  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  such  new  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  act  of  July  2, 1862, 
by  expressing  the  acceptance  therein  required  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  its 
admission  into  the  Union,  and  providing  the  college  or  colleges  within  five  years  after 
such  acceptance,  as  prescribed  in  this  act:  Provided  further ,  That  any  State  which 
has  heretofore  expressed  its  acceptance  of  the  act  herein  referred  to  shall  have  the 
period  of  five  years  within  which  to  provide  at  least  one  college,  as  described  in  the 
fourth  section  of  said  act,  after  the  time  for  providing  said  college,  according  to  the 
act  of  July  2,  1862,  shall  have  expired. 

Approved,  July  23,  1866.    (i4  Stat.,  208.) 


ACT  OF  1883,  AMEBTDnTG  SEGTIOV  4  OF  THE  ACT  OF  1862. 

AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 

colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefiijpf  agricul- 
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tuie  and  the  mechanic  arts,  approved  July  2,  1862,  he,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to 
which  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  sale 
stocks;  or  the  same  may  be  invested  by  the  States  having  no  State  stocks,  in  any  other 
manner  after  the  legislatures  of  such  States  shall  have  assented  thereto,  and  engaged 
that  such  funds  shall  yield  not  less  than  5  per  centum  upon  the  amoimt  so  invested 
and  that  the  principal  thereof  shall  forever  remain  unimpaired:  Provided^  That  the 
moneys  so  invested  or  loaned  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which 
shall  remain  forever  tmdiminished  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  5  of 
this  act),  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  State 
which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatiu^s  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe, 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

Approved,  March  3,  1883.    (22  Stat,  484.) 


The  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  known  as  the  first  Morrill  Act, 
granted  to  each  State  30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each  Senator 
and  Representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  State  was  entitled  by 
the  apportionment  imder  the  census  of  1860;  aU  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  these  lands  was  to  be  invested  by  the  State  in  securities 
bearing  interest  at  not  less  than  5  per  cent  except  that  the  legislature 
of  the  State  might  authorize  the  use  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  capital  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for  the  college  or  experimental 
farms.  The  interest  was  to  be  used  for  the  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object 
should  be  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pxu*suits 
and  professions  in  life.* 

Although  the  Territories  are  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  act,  in 
the  act  itself  they  are  not  included;  consequently  the  grants  of  land 
were  received  only  by  the  States.  As  each  Territory  was  admitted 
to  statehood,  provision  was  made  in  its  enabling  act  for  a  grant  of 
land  for  agricultiu'al  and  mechanical  colleges  in  lieu  of  the  original 
grant  of  1862;  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  only  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  do  not  participate  in  the 
grants  either  imder  the  original  act  of  1862  or  imder  later  acts  in 
lieu  of  it. 


1 A  very  complete  discussion  of  the  action  of  Congress  on  this  bill  and  on  other  bills  in  aid  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  may  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  10, 1917,  of  the  Cam^ie  Foundation 
for  the  Advanoement  of  Teaching,  "Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Education/'  by  I.  L.  Kandel. 
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The  original  act  was  amended  three  times.  The  amendments  of 
April  14,  1864,  and  July23,  1866,  extended  to  July  23,  1871,  the  time 
in  which  States  could  accept  the  provisions  of  the  original  act.  The 
third  amendment,  March  3,  1883,  permitted  the  investment  of  the 
capital  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  a  greater  variety  of  stocks 
and  bonds  than  was  permitted  by  the  original  act. 

The  distribution  of  land  was  made  in  two  ways.  Those  States 
that  had  public  lands  within  their  borders  could  locate  and  take  up 
the  actual  acres.  If  the  State  had  no  lands  within  its  borders  sub- 
ject to  entry,  then  land  scrip  was  issued  to  it;  the  land  represented 
by  such  scrip  could  not  be  located  by  the  State  receiving  it,  but  the 
act  provided  that  the  scrip  be  sold  and  that  the  individual  piu'chaser 
might  locate  the  lands  in  any  State  that  had  public  land  subject  to 
entry. 

In  the  management  of  their  allotments  great  diversity  was  shown 
by  the  different  States;  some  sacrificed  their  holdings  for  a  very 
small  price;  others,  by  withholding  them  from  sale  for  a  time,  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  fair  value  for  them.  New  York  adopted  a  xmique 
plan  which  was  immensely  profitable,  but  whose  history  is  too  long 
for  this  article.  A  synopsis  is  given  on  page  35,  imder  '*New  York." 
The  States  that  located  the  actual  acres  also  had  varied  experiences; 
some  located  lands  that  were  held  by  the  Federal  Gtovemment  at 
double  minimum  price  and  therefore  received  only  1  acre  of  land 
for  2  acres  of  the  grant;  other  causes  intervened  in  some  cases  to 
make  the  location  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  grant  impossible. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  give,  from  the  mass  of  detailed 
and  frequently  conflicting  information,  a  brief  history  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  grant  to  each  State  and  to  show  how  each  benefited 
from  the  act  of  July  2,  1862. 

Alahama  was  entitled  to  240,000  acres  in  land  scrip.  The  State 
legislature  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  on  February  13,  1867, 
which  acceptance  was  reaflSrmed  in  the  constitution  of  Decemljer  31, 
1868.  On  June  17,  1871,  the  scrip  had  all  been  sold,  bringing 
$216,000,  which  was  invested  in  State  bonds  to  the  value  of  S253,500 
bearing  interest  perpetually  at  8  per  cent.  This  yields  a  yearly 
income  of  $20,280  for  the  college. 

But  after  accepting  and  disposing  of  the  grant  the  establishment  of 
the  coU^e  continued  to  be  a  harassuig  question  imtil  the  Methodist 
Church  offered  its  coUege,  Eastern  Alabama  Male  Collie  at  Auburn, 
to  the  State  for  a  foundation.  This  gift  was  accepted  by  the  State, 
February  26,  1872,  and  the  new  coUege  organized  on  March  20, 
under  the  title  of  ' 'Alabama  Agricultiu'al  and  Mechanical  CoU^e.'' 
Later  the  name  was  changed  by  adding  *'and  Polytechnic  Institute.'* 
It  receives  all  the  income,  $20,280,  from  the  original  land  grant  and 
also  all  Federal  grants  in  aid  of  agricultural  experiment  •»*'"*^*" —  --^d 
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agricultural  extension  work  witJiin  the  State;  it  shares  with  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  the  annual  appro- 
priation received  by  Alabama  under  the  second  Morrill  Act  and  the 
Nelson  amendment. 

Arizona,  imder  its  State  enabling  act  of  Jime  20,  1910,  received 
150,000  acres  in  lieu  of  the  grant  under  the  act  of  1862  for  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges.  This  grant,  together  with  all  other 
State  lands,  is  in  the  control  of  a  State  board  of  land  commissioners, 
who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  locating  and  selling  the  lands.  On 
June  30,  1914,  all  the  agricultural  collie  lands  had  not  been  located 
and  confirme<l,  and  none  of  them  had  been  sold.  A  State  law  fixes 
a  mmimum  price  of  S3  per  acre. 

In  1885  the  Territorial  legislature  passed  an  act  oi^anizing  a  State 
imiversity  and  establishing  its  location  at  Tucson.  This  institution 
opened  in  October,  1891.  When  the  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  and  received  the  usual  quota  of  lands  for  dijfferent  purposes, 
the  legislature  wisely  decided  to  center  all  its  higher  educational 
efforts  in  one  institution,  and  accordingly  conferred  all  its  grants  for 
higher  education,  including  the  grant  for  an  agricultural  college, 
upon  the  University  of  Arizona.  By  this  means  this  institution  is 
possessed  of  a  magnificent  potential  endowment. 

Arkansas  received  150,000  acres  in  land  scrip.  On  May  11,  1864, 
the  State  legislature  accepted  the  land-grant  act  of  1862,  but  owiog 
to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  State  because  of  the  war  another 
act  of  the  legislature  was  necessary  before  the  smp  could  be  issued; 
this  was  passed  January  31,  1867.  On  March  27,  1871,  the  legisla- 
ture again  affirmed  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  the  1862  land- 
grant  act,  and  by  the  same  act  organized  a  college  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  grant.  This  was  called  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, and  was  located  at  Fayetteville.  On  January  22,  1872,  the 
institution  opened  its  doors  to  students.  Later  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

On  August  22,  1872,  a  tentative  sale  of  the  scrip  was  made  to 
G.  F.  Lewis,  representing  the  Ohio  Land  Co.  (the  same  Lewis  that 
appears  in  many  of  the  purchases  of  State  scrip),  and  S135,000  was 
realized.  While  the  price  was  low,  there  was  still  some  doubt 
whether  or  not  the  scrip  would  be  issued,  and  Leivis  took  some 
chance,  so  that  the  transaction  seems  to  have  been  warranted  by  aU 
the  conditions. 

Of  this  principal,  $11,000  was  used  to  purchase  the  site  for  the 
university,  $121,333.33  was  invested  in  $130,000  worth  of  Fayette- 
ville and  Washington  County  bonds,  and  the  balance  remaining — 
$2,666.67 — was  erroneously  used  for  current  expenses. 

In  1902,  Fayetteville  and  Washington  Counties  redeemed  all  of 
their  bonds  except  $9,000,  which  was  paid  in  1907.     In  January,  1902, 
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the  State  legislature  transferred  $116,000  worth  of  3  per  cent  State 
bonds  to  the  University  of  Arkansas  endowment  fimd,  1862  land 
grant,  leaving  $5,000  uninvested.  As  a  result,  on  June  30,  1914, 
there  was  a  considerable  deficit  in  the  amount  that  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  university.*  In  interest  retiun  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$33,436.53,  while  the  capital  of  the  fund,  instead  of  being  $132,666.67 
at  5  per  cent,  was  as  follows: 

$116,000  invested  at  3  per  cent  since  January,  1902. 
$2,666.67  Improperly  dissipated  in  1872  and  not  replaced. 
$5,000  uninvested  since  1902. 
$9,000  uninvested  since  1907. 

California  was  entitled  to  150,000  acres  of  land  in  place.  The 
State  l^islature  accepted  the  grant  on  March  31,  1866,  and  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural,  mining,  and  mechanical 
collie  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fimd.  Nothing  further  toward  a 
real  coU^e  was  done  until  two  years  later,  when  the  trustees  of  the 
Collie  of  California  formally  presented  their  site  and  property  at 
Berkeley  to  the  State  on  condition  that  a  university  be  established 
there;  accordingly,  the  University  of  Calif omia  was  organized  by  the 
legislature  on  March  23,  1868,  and  endowed  with  the  property  of  the 
former  College  of  Cahfomia  as  well  as  all  the  lands  granted  to  the 
State  for  college  purposes. 

After  vain  efforts  to  sell  the  land  warrants  without  locating  the 
land  at  $5  per  acre,  California  obtained  from  Congress  on  March  5, 
1871,  an  act  giving  special  concessions.  The  lands  coidd  be  located 
from  any  open  lands  within  the  State  without  restrictions  on  the 
character  selected;  selections  could  be  made  in  the  smallest  subdi- 
visions recognized,  40-acre  plats;  and  other  privileges  of  value  to 
purchasers  were  given.  A  demand  for  the  land  now  arose.  Sales 
were  made  on  time  payments,  the  purchasers  locating  their  selections 
in  the  name  of  the  University  of  California;  some  of  the  purchasers 
defaulted  their  payments  and  the  lands  reverted  to  the  imiversity 
for  resale.  A  complete  history  is  too  long  for  this  article  but  can  be 
found  in  the  yearly  reports  of  the  university  land  agent.  The  net 
result  was  that  on  Jime  30,  1914,  the  fund  from  the  land  grant  of 
1862  had  in  its  principal  $732,233.14,  with  1,402  acres  unsold.  The 
income  from  investments,  rentals,  and  all  sources  was  $42,374.07  for 
the  year.  The  capital,  $732,233.14,  is  invested  by  the  imiversity  in 
miscellaneous  securities,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  annual 

1  The  legislature  of  1917  restored  the  capital  of  the  1862  land-grant  fund  to  the  fall  amount,  $132,666.67. 
Itreftmdedfliepfcocnt  3  per  cent  with  5  per  cent  bonds,  replaced  the  uninvested  and  dl8s^;)ated  amounts 
wftti  5  per  cent  bonds  and  provided  that  a  temporary  8  per  cent  loan  of  $9,000  should  be  replaced  at 
luaturlty  wltfa  6  per  cent  bonds,  thus  bringing  the  entire  capital  into  one  investment  in  State  5  per  cent 
bonds.  The  legislature  also  appropriated  $48,037.51  to  replace  the  interest  due  the  university  because  of 
investments  at  less  than  5  per  cent  from  1872  to  1917.  This  action  clears  the  State  and  the  university  in 
all  matten  oonoeming  the  1862  land-grant  ftind. 
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report  of  the  treasurer.    The  interest  from  invested  funds  is  slightly 
over  5  per  cent. 

Colorado  was  organized  into  a  State  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3, 1875,  and  was  admitted  on  August  1, 1876.  On  January  27, 
1879,  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  land-grant  act  of  1862, 
thereby  entitling  Colorado  to  90,000  acres  for  the  agricultural  coU^e. 

On  February  11,  1870,  the  Territorial  legislatm*e  had  established 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  but  not  until  1877  was  the  institu- 
tion formally  organized.  Some  two  years  later  it  received  the  land- 
grant  endowment. 

To  manage  the  institution,  the  State  legislatm*e  established  a 
State  board  of  agriculture  of  10  members,  the  governor  and  the 
president  of  the  college  being  ex  officio  members.  All  State  lands, 
including  the  agricultm*al  coU^e  lands,  are  under  the  control  of  a 
State  board  of  land  commissioners,  which  locates  and  disposes  of 
them  by  lease  or  sale,  turning  over  the  proceeds  to  the  State  treasurer 
for  disposition  as  provided  by  the  laws  controlling  the  different  f imds 
involved.  It  was  some  years  before  any  agricultural  college  lands 
were  located,  but  when  location  once  began  they  were  promptly 
rented  and  sometimes  sold,  thus  bringing  an  income  to  the  college 
from  the  beginning.  From  1905  to  1915  the  funds  turned  over  to  the 
State  treasurer  for  investment  were  allowed  to  remain  uninvested, 
or  with  only  bank  interest  as  an  income,  the  yearly  income  of  the 
college  through  the  land  grant  being  received  almost  entirely  from 
rentals  of  lands  held  by  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners. 

On  April  12,  1915,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  placing  the  perma- 
nent fund  under  the  administration  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
and  providing  for  its  investment  at  not  less  than  5  per  cent  interest. 
Immediately  this  board  b^an  to  invest  the  money  as  fast  as  offers 
could  be  accepted  by  the  State  attorney  general.  In  January,  1917, 
the  State  auditor  reported  that  the  permanent  fund  amounted  to 
$195,407.06,  of  which  $194,688.55  was  invested  as  required  by  law  to 
net  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  anniun.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  investing  the  fund  in  mimicipal  waterworks  bonds  and 
school  district  bonds. 

The  report  of  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners  shows  that  on 
November  30,  1914,  there  had  been  located  and  confirmed  from  the 
90,000  acre  grant  all  but  74.37  acres,  and  of  this  amoimt  55,807.05 
acres  had  been  sold,  producing  $185,956.34.  During  the  1913-14 
biennial  period  20,540.31  acres  were  under  agricultiu'al  leases,  giving 
$3,021.70  income;  1,394.46  acres  were  under  coal  leases  for  $12,895; 
and  about  $3,000  was  received  in  interest,  principally  bank  interest, 
on  the  capital  of  $185,956.34. 

Connecticut  accepted  the  Federal  grant  on  December  24,  1862,  and 
received   180,000   acres  in  scrip.     This  was  immediately  sold   for 
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$135,000  and  the  interest  from  the  fund  granted  to  SheflSeld  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University,  Jime  24,  1863. 

The  Storrs  Agricultural  School  was  chartered  April  6,  1881,  and 
opened  September  28,  1881.  April  21,  1893,  the  legislature  changed 
the  name  to  Storrs  Agricultural  College  and  at  the  same  time  trans- 
ferred the  land-scrip  income  from  Yale  to  the  new  institution.  The 
act  authorizing  the  transfer  provided  for  recompensing  Yale  for  any 
damage  due  to  the  removal  of  the  income.  Yale  immediately  took 
its  case  into  court  to  prevent  the  change,  but  ultimately  withdrew 
its  proceedings  and  received  in  January,  1896,  $154,604.45  in  full 
settlement  from  the  State,  the  income  from  the  fund  going  to  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  College. 

In  1899  the  name  Storrs  Agricultural  CoU^e  was  changed  to  Con- 
necticut Agricultiu-al  College. 

At  first  the  State  invested  the  capital  of  the  1862  land-grant  fund 
in  State  bonds,  but  as  these  came  due  the  fund  remained  in  the  State 
treasury  without  specific  investment.  The  State  legislature  in  1905 
(chapter  74)  instructed  the  State  treasiu*er  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest 
yearly  on  this  capital,  $135,000,  vdthout  regard  to  the  income  derived 
from  it;  thus  it  has  become  in  fact  a  part  of  the  irreducible  State 
debt.  The  money  is  actually  invested  in  notes  secured  by  real  estate 
within  the  State  and  brings  less  than  5  per  cent  to  the  State  treasury. 

By  the  act  of  1905  the  income  is  fiixed  at  $6,750  and  goes  to  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Delaware  CoU^e  was  founded  February  6,  1833,  and  after  26  years 
of  continuous  work  was  forced  to  suspend  on  March  30, 1859,  through 
the  increasing  pressure  on  its  slender  resources. 

In  1867  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  Federal  land  grant  of 
1862,  and  on  March  14,  1867,  conferred  it  on  Delaware  College  under 
an  agreement  with  the  trustees  to  reopen  the  coU^e  and  to  transfer 
a  half  interest  to  the  State.  On  February  17,  1869,  the  college  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  which  was  amended  in  1913  when  the  State 
took  full  title  to  the  institution  by  conveyance  from  the  trustees  of 
all  buildings,  groimds,  and  other  property. 

Delaware  received  90,000  acres  in  scrip  and  sold  it  for  $83,000, 
investing  the  money  in  6  per  cent  bonds.  In  1877  these  bonds  were 
sold,  certificates  of  permanent  indebtedness  bearing  6  per  cent  inter- 
est being  issued  to  the  coUege  in  their  place.  Delaware  College  re- 
ceives $4,980  yearly  income  from  the  interest  on  these  certificates. 

Floridaj  in  1870,  accepted  the  Federal  land  grant  and  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  coUege.  The  State  received 
90,000  acres  in  scrip,  sold  it  for  $80,000,  and  invested  the  money,  in 
1874,  in  $100,000  worth  of  State  bonds.  Although  the  State  had 
chartered  an  agricultiural  collie  and  had  endowed  it  with  this  f imd, 
yet  no  coU^e  had  been  built,  so  that,  in  March,  1877-  '*^^  "-ab- 
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lishing  the  coU^e  was  amended  and  a  new  start  made.  Still  nothing 
was  done  while  the  f  imd  went  on  accumulating,  amounting  to  $120,000 
in  1881.  In  1883-84  a  site  was  chosen  at  Lake  City,  where  a  building 
was  erected  and  occupied.  Pom*  years  later,  1888-89,  the  fimd  con- 
sisted of  $153,800  in  State  bonds  of  Florida  and  North  Carolina,  and 
one  real  estate  mortgage  of  $2,000. 

In  1904  the  State  legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  Florida  Agri- 
cultural College  to  University  of  Florida.  In  1905  a  reorganization 
of  all  the  State-supported  colleges  of  Florida  took  place.  The  Buck- 
man  Act  of  1905  merged  six  schools,  of  which  the  University  of  Florida 
was  one,  into  two  coU^es  called  the  Florida  Female  College  and  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Florida.  In  1909  the  female  college  at  Tal- 
lahassee had  its  name  changed  to  Florida  State  College  for  Women, 
while  the  title  of  the  other  was  shortened  to  University  of  Florida. 

The  Buckman  Act  of  1905  authorized  the  relocation  of  the  univer- 
sity and  Gainesville  was  selected,  the  fourth  site  in  its  history,  wh^e  it 
has  had  its  home  since  the  summer  of  1906. 

Of  the  capital  fund,  amounting  to  $155,800,  $135,000  is  invested  in 
State  bonds  at  3  per  cent,  the  Buckman  Act  of  1905  making  a  con- 
tinuing appropriation  of  $2,716  for  the  deficit  of  2  per  cent  in  the 
interest,  payable  from  any  fund  in  the  possession  of  the  State  board 
of  education;  $10,000  is  in  North  Carolina  6  per  cent  bonds,  $8,000 
in  City  of  Lakeland  5  per  cent  bonds,  and  $2,000  is  iminvested.  This 
$2,000  was  invested  in  a  mortgage;  upon  payment  it  was  carried  into 
current  fimds  and  spent,  so  that  now  it  must  be  deducted,  leaving 
the  capital  of  the  land-grant  fund  at  $153,800. 

Georgia. — ^The  State  legislature,  December  12,  1866,  accepted  the 
FederaJ  land-grant  act  of  1862,  thus  bringing  270,000  acres  in  scrip 
to  the  State.  This  was  sold  on  long-term  credits  extending  over  10 
years  and  ultimately  brought  $242,202.17.  As  the  money  was  re- 
ceived it  was  invested  in  interest-bearing  securities  for  the  use  of  the 
agricultural  coU^es. 

Although  the  act  of  1866  authorized  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  it  was  not  until  March  30,  1872,  that  it  was  provision- 
ally organized  as  a  department  of  the  State  University;  the  first  stu- 
dents were  admitted  May  1,  1872. 

Meanwhile  the  l^islature  used  the  income  from  the  Federal  grant 
to  encourage  several  institutions,  all  *' branch  collies'*  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  GJeorgia,  but  each  having  its  own  board  of  control  subject 
to  the  trustees  of  the  university  as  a  court  of  last  recourse.  At  vari- 
ous times  five  agricultural  colleges  besides  the  State  college  at  Athens 
have  received  some  portion  of  the  income;  these  were  located  at 
Dahlonega,  MiUedgeville,  Cuthbert,  Thomasville,  and  Hamilton. 
The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  CoU^e  at  Dahlonega  is  the  only  one 
that  still  receives  any  portion  of  the  fund. 
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On  July  21,  1907,  the  legislature  authorized  a  separate  board  of 
control  for  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  but  left  it  subordinate  to  the  university  board  and  continued 
the  coU^e  as  a  part  of  the  university.  This  act  reaffirmed  the  dis- 
position of  the  income  from  the  land-grant  fund.  The  total  income, 
$16,954,14,  was  conferred  on  the  State  imiversity,  but  the  trustees 
were  instructed  to  use  $2,000  for  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Dahlon^a  and  $14,954.14  for  the  Georgia  State  CoU^e  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  capital  of  the  fimd  amounted  to  $242,202.17, 
invested  in  a  7  per  cent  State  certificate  of  indebtedness  similar  to  a 
bond  and  due  in  1934.  The  income  of  $16,954.14  per  year  goes  to 
the  University  of  Georgia  for  distribution  as  stated  above. 

Idaho. — By  the  State  enabhng  act,  July  3,  1890,  Idaho  received 
90,000  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  lieu 
of  the  Federal  grant  of  1862. 

In  1889  the  legislature  had  estabUshed  the  University  of  Idaho, 
and  in  1892  it  endowed  it  with  the  income  from  this  grant.  The 
land  and  funds  are  under  the  management  of  the  State  board  of  land 
commissioners,  which  botird  handles  aU  the  State  lands. 

The  income  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  is  combined  and  invested  as 
opportimity  offers  in  school  bonds,  State  bonds,  and  farm  loans;  the 
total  income  is  prorated  to  the  different  funds.  The  income  from 
the  agricultural  college  grant  varies  from  year  to  year  as  lands  are 
sold  or  rented.  The  report  of  the  State  land  department  of  Idaho, 
June  30,  1914,  showed  in  this  fund  a  capital  of  $129,615.82,  with 
64,198.38  acres  unsold.  The  income  from  interest  and  rentals  was 
$28,425.70. 

Illinois. — On  February  28,  1867,  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois 
organized  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  and  endowed  it  with 
the  agricultural  college  fund.  Instead  of  attempting  to  handle  the 
fund  the  State  turned  the  480,000  acres  in  scrip  over  to  the  uni- 
versity, leaving  all  matters  of  management  to  the  trustees.  Omitting 
fractional  parts  of  sections,  25,440  acres  "were  located  in  Nebraska 
and  Minnesota,  while  454,560  acres  in  scrip  were  sold  outright  for 
$319,494.01,  the  amount  being  invested  in  Illinois  coimty  bonds. 
The  located  lands  were  sold  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  offered, 
and  the  price  was  added  to  the  capital  of  the  fund. 

The  care  of  both  principal  and  interest  of  this  fund  remained  with 
the  trustees  of  the  imiversity  until  1897,  when,  owing  to  a  defalcation 
of  the  university  treasurer,  the  State  was  obliged  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  considerable  of  the  principal  of  the  fund,  and  consequently 
took  over  its  management.  The  State  l^islature  replaced  the  prin- 
cipal by  making  it  a  part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt,  on  which  it 
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agreed  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest  perpetually.  As  the  lands  are  sold 
the  proceeds  are  turned  into  the  State  treasury  and  the  fund  is  auto- 
matically increased  by  that  amount.  On  Jime  30,  1916,  the  capital 
of  the  fund  was  $649,012.91,  on  which  the  State  pays  5  per  cent  inter- 
est to  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  income  for  1915-16  was 
$32,450.34. 

In  June,  1885,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  University 
of  Illinois. 

Indiana  accepted  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  on  March  6,  1865, 
receiving  390,000  acres  in  scrip.  The  legislature  of  1863  had  been 
urged  by  the  governor  to  take  the  necessary  action  and  to  designate 
a  location  for  the  college,  but  so  many  competitors  came  into  the 
field,  each  wanting  the  college  and  its  endowment,  that  the  l^islature 
finally  adjourned  without  action,  leaving  it  for  the  session  of  1865. 

In  the  same  act  that  accepted  the  grant  of  land  a  board  of  five, 
the  governor  being  ex  officio  president,  was  named  under  the  title  of 
'*The  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  College.**  This  board  was 
instructed  to  obtain  the  scrip  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
sell  it,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
empowered  to  establish  or  organize  a  college  and  the  matter  of  a  site 
stUl  remained  to  be  settled.  This  board  duly  met,  organized,  ob- 
tained the  scrip,  and  on  April  13,  1867,  sold  the  entire  issue  for 
$212,238.50,  which  they  invested  in  United  States  5-20  bonds  at  a 
premiimi,  paying  $214,681.25,  for  $200,000  worth  of  bonds. 

The  fight  for  a  location  continued  through  two  more  sessions  of  the 
legislature  with  no  determination.  At  last,  in  1869,  John  Purdue 
offered  100  acres  of  land,  $150,000  in  cash,  and  other  gifts;  the  citi- 
zens of  Tippecanoe  County  increased  this  by  $50,000,  and  the  Meth- 
odist Church  offered  its  Battle  Ground  Institute  for  a  location.  On 
May  6,  1869,  the  legislature  accepted  these  gifts,  located  the  new 
college  in  Tippecanoe  County,  and  authorized  the  board  to  organize 
the  college.  In  recognition  of  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Purdue  the  name  of 
the  college  was  changed  to  Purdue  University.  Later  the  board 
settled  on  the  100  acres  received  from  Mr.  Purdue  as  the  site  of  the 
college. 

Meanwhile  it  was  seen  that  the  institution  could  not  open  within 
the  time  set  by  Congress,  July  23,  1871 ;  so  a  special  act  of  Congress 
was  obtained  extending  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the  institution  to 
December  13,  1874.  On  March  2,  1874,  a  few  informal  classes  were 
held  in  the  almost  completed  buildings,  and  on  September  16,  1874, 
the  new  institution  formally  opened  its  doors  to  students. 

During  the  seven  years  of  organization  and  construction  the  land- 
grant  fxmd  had  been  accumulating  interest  which  the  trustees  re- 
invested as  fast  as  received.  In  this  way  the  permanent  fund  was 
increased  to  a  face  value  of  $340,000  in  Government  bonds  costing 
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$351,728.97.  In  1881  the  State  authorized  the  issue  of  a  6  per  cent 
State  bond  due  April  1,  1901,  for  this  fund,  and  in  1901  this  bond  was 
transferred  into  a  perpetual  State  debt.  The  present  income  of 
Purdue  University  from  this  fimd  is  $17,000  per  year,  5  per  cent  on 
$340,000. 

/otm. — ^The  Iowa  agricultural  college  was  chartered  in  1858  and 
established  the  following  year  on  a  farm  of  640  actes  near  Ames.  On 
September  11,  1862,  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  grant  of  Con- 
gress, thus  obtaining  for  Iowa  240,000  acres  of  land  and  conferred  it 
on  the  agricultural  college  at  Ames. 

The  governor  appointed  Peter  Melondy  to  locate  the  lands.  He 
selected  about  50,000  acres  of  maximum  value  lands  near  the  Dubuque 
&  Sioux  City  Railroad  and  the  Cedar  Rapids  &  Missouri  River  Rail- 
road. Later  results  showed  his  good  judgment.  In  all,  he  located 
about  195,000  acres,  which,  on  adjustment  and  remeasurement,  were 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  Land  OflBce  at  204,309  acres. 

At  first  these  lands  were  leased  at  about  8  per  cent  on  an  appraised 
value  of  $1.50  to  $3  per  acre,  giving  at  once  a  satisfactory  income. 
From  the  start  the  college  maintained  a  financial  agent  to  handle  the 
lands.  This  agent  bought,  sold,  and  rented  lands,  invested  and  re- 
invested the  income,  managing  the  grant  so  well  that  on  Jirne  30, 
1914,  the  principal  amoimted  to  $686,817.97,  invested  chiefly  in  farm 
mortgages,  and  bringing  a  net  income  of  $35,191.86  to  the  college. 

Kansas, — ^The  Legislature  of  Kansas  accepted  the  Federal  land 
grant  on  February  3, 1863,  and  on  February  16  accepted  the  gift  from 
the  Methodist  Church  of  the  property  of  Bluemont  Central  College  as 
a  site  for  the  new  agricultural  college.  Here  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  was  established  and  endowed  with  the  land  grant  of 
90,000  acres. 

The  college  located  the  lands  to  the  amount  of  82,315.52  acres,  the 
deficit  of  7,686.48  acres  being  made  up  by  special  act  of  Congress  in 
1907.  The  lands  have  been  handled  by  the  college  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  rental  and  sale,  the  proceeds  of  sales  going  to  the  principal  of 
the  fund.  On  Jime  30,  1914,  the  principal  was  $491,746.74,  with 
7,686.48  acres  unsold.  The  income  from  investments  and  rental 
was  $25,614.40  for  the  year. 

Kentucky  accepted  the  land-grant  act  on  January  27,  1863,  and 
received  thereby  330,000  acres  in  scrip.  The  State  sinking  fund 
conunissioners  sold  this  for  50  cents  per  acre,  realizing  $164,960,  and 
invested  the  money  in  State  6  per  cent  bonds.  Now  began  the  usual 
struggle  as  to  that  part  of  the  State  in  which  should  be  located  the 
agricultural  college  to  be  established  on  this  foimdation.  While  the 
dispute  was  still  unsettled  in  the  legislature  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
time  allowed  for  establishing  a  college  would  expire,  the  Kentucky 
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University,  then  located  at  Harrodsburg,  and  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, which  had  long  been  established  in  Lexington,  were  con- 
soUdated. 

The  consoUdated  institution,  bearing  the  name  of  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity, was  then  removed  from  Harrodsburg  and  estabUshed  at 
Lexington,  and  the  agricultural  college  deadlock  in  the  State  legis- 
lature was  settled  by  attaching  the  recently  created  agricultural 
college  to  the  Kentucky  University.  Li  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  legislature,  the  friends  of  the  university  raised 
by  individual  subscription  $130,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
use  of  the  agricultural  college.  The  latter  opened  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents in  1866  as  a  part  of  the  imiversity. 

For  a  time  this  arrangement  worked  well,  but  in  1875  dissension 
arose  over  the  poUcy  in  management  of  the  agricultural  work. 

At  that  time  Mr.  eTohn  B.  Bowman,  one  of  those  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  Kentucky  University,  offered  to  organize  a  separate  agri- 
cultural college,  the  institution  to  remain  a  nominal  branch  of  the 
university.  Through  his  efforts  and  those  of  others  a  beautiful 
location  at  Lexington  of  52  acres  and  a  donation  of  $30,000  in  city 
bonds  were  obtained  from  the  city  of  Lexington  and  $20,000  addi- 
tional in  county  bonds  from  Fayette  Coimty. 

The  legislature,  recognizing  the  entire  failure  of  the  foimdation  of 
a  State  agricultural  college  in  a  church  controlled  university,  first, 
in  1878,  dissolved  the  connection;  next,  in  1879,  granted  a  separate 
organization  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college;  and  finally, 
in  1880,  accepted  the  offer  of  the  city  of  Lexington  and  established 
the  college  there. 

On  May  16,  1908,  the  name  Transylvania  University  was  restored 
to  the  the  chiurch  controlled  university,  while  the  State  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  was  named  **  State  University,  Lexington, 
Kentucky.''  An  act  approved  March  15,  1916,  again  changed  the 
name  to  its  present  form,  ''University  of  Kentucky." 

On  May  21,  1897,  the  State  l^islature  passed  an  act  providing  a 
perpetual  State  bond  for  $165,000,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  for 
the  land-grant  fund  of  1862,  and  instructing  that  $1,255.50  of  the 
income  should  go  to  the  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Persons  at 
Frankfort  and  $8,644.50  to  the  State  University. 

Louisiana. — ^The  State  l^islature  accepted  the  land  grant  in  1869, 
thereby  entitling  the  State  to  210,000  acres  in  scrip.  This  scrip  was 
intrusted  to  a  State  board  of  commissioners,  who  sold  it  and  invested 
the  proceeds  in  Louisiana  State  bonds.  On  April  7,  1874,  the  agri- 
cultiural  and  mechanical  college  required  by  the  grant  was  char- 
tered. The  trustees  were  nine  citizens,  mentioned  by  name,  and 
foxu*  ex  officio  members — the  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor,  the 
chief  justice,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.     While 
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the  board  was  looking  for  a  permanent  location,  it  opened  the  college 
in  New  Orleans  in  the  building  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  cor- 
ner of  Baronne  and  Common  Streets.  The  first  students  were  admit- 
ted on  November  16,  1874,  night  and  day  classes  being  held. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  board  to  the  general  assembly  of  1875 
appears  a  detailed  account  of  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  and  invest- 
ment of  the  fimd. 

RECEIPTS. 

209,920  acres  of  scrip,  at  87  cents $182,630.40 

State  appropriation,  net,  to  pay  in  part  expenses  of  procuring,  selling, 

and  ddivering  said  scrip 1,825.00 

Interest  on  State  bonds  matured  and  collected  prior  to  Nov.  1,  1872 24, 270. 00 

Total 208,725.40 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  purchasing  327  bonds,  of  $1,000  each $205,280.00 

Expenses  of  procuring  scrip,  etc 3, 310. 37 

Cash  on  hand 135.03 

Total 208.725.40 

This  fixes  the  capital  of  the  fund  at  $327,000  in  State  bonds,  at  6 
per  cent.  The  bonds  were  turned  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  college, 
who  deposited  them  with  the  State  treasurer. 

In  1874  a  constitutional  amendment  provided  for  refimding  the 
entire  State  debt.  Although  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt  whether 
or  not  the  bonds  of  the  land-grant  endowment  fimd  were  included, 
yet  it  seemed  wise  to  the  trustees  to  enter  them.  Accordingly,  in 
1875  the  $327,000  m  bonds  were  exchanged  for  $196,200  worth  of 
new  bonds,  at  7  per  cent,  a  discount  of  40  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  as  no  permanent  site  had  been  secured,  the  legislature, 
on  May  19,  1877,  passed  an  act  uniting  the  old  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, formerly  the  State  Seminary,  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  new 
agricultural  and  mechanical  collie  of  New  Orleans  on  the  site  at 
Baton  Rouge.  Here,  on  October  5,  1877,  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
veristy  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  began  its  present 
history. 

Shortly  after  this  permanent  site  was  obtained  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  1879  went  into  eflfect.  Again  the  land-grant  endowment  was 
changed.  The  7  per  cent  bonds  for  $196,200  were  canceled  and  the 
State  auditor  was  instructed  to  enter  on  his  books  to  the  credit  of 
the  university  (evidently  meaning  the  institution  at  Baton  Rouge) 
the  capital  debt  of  $182,313.03,  on  which  the  State  agreed  to  pay  5 
per  cent  interest  perpetually.  No  bonds  or  certificates  were  issued, 
but  this  amount  now  stands  as  part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt 
and  represents  the  land-grant  endowment  fimd.    The  income  of 
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$9,115.69  per  year  is  paid  to  the  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege. 

Maine. — ^The  State  legislature  accepted  the  land  grant  in  1863  and 
received  210,000  acres  in  scrip.  On  February  25,  1865,  it  chartered 
the  State  Collie  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  endowed  it 
with  the  income  from  the  grant.  The  college  was  established  on  a 
site  at  Orono,  donated  by  the  towns  of  Orono  and  Oldtown.  The 
citizens  of  Bangor  also  contributed  $14,000  for  the  collie.  The  first 
students  were  admitted  on  September  14,  1868.  In  1897  its  name 
was  changed  to  University  of  Maine. 

The  land  scrip  was  sold  in  several  parcels  between  1865  and  1870, 
bringing  a  to tal  of  $1 16,359.20,  which  sum  served  to  purchase  $1 18,300 
face  value  of  bonds.  As  interest  was  paid,  it  was  reinvested  from 
time  to  time,  until  we  find  the  treasurer  of  the  college  on  December 
31,  1870,  reporting  the  following  condition  of  the  fund: 

Bonds  of  the  State  of  Maine,  at  6  per  cent $118, 300 

Preferred  stock,  Minnesota  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  at  10  per  cent 10, 000 

City  of  Bangor  bonds,  at  6  per  cent 6, 000 

Total 134,300 

After  this  date  no  further  reinvestment  of  interest  was  added  to 
the  capital.  In  1874  the  treasurer  of  the  college  for  the  first  time 
distinguishes  the  capital  derived  from  the  sale  of  scrip  from  that 
derived  from  investments  of  accumulated  interest  and  reports  the 
first  item  as  $118,400  (evidently  an  error  of  $100)  and  the  second 
as  $16,000,  a  total  of  $134,400. 

In  1889,  the  legislature  authorized  the  issuance  of  a  30-year  State 
bond  for  $118,300  at  5  per  cent,  to  cover  the  land-grant  fund.  This 
will  come  due  June  1,  1919.  The  University  of  Maine  receives  the 
income  of  $5,915  per  year. 

Maryland. — The  State  legislature  in  1856  (ch.  97,  Laws  of  1856), 
passed  an  act  chartering  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  Al- 
though a  private  corporation,  it  received  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$6,000  from  the  State.  The  institution  was  established  on  a  farm 
of  480  acres  in  Prince  Georges  County  and  was  opened  for  students 
in  the  fall  of  1859.  In  1864  the  legislature  accepted  the  Federal 
land  grant,  bringing  210,000  acres  in  scrip  to  the  State,  and  conferred 
the  income  from  the  fund  on  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

In  1866  the  trustees  were  required  to  deed  a  half  interest  in  the 
college  to  the  State  in  return  for  an  appropriation  of  $45,000  to  pay 
its  debts.  In  this  act  the  legislature  set  aside  10  per  cent  of  the 
capital  of  the  land-grant  fund — the  amount  authorized  by  the  act 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land — to  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  to  reimburse  the  State  in  part  for  the  amount  appropriated 
in  purchasing   the  half  interest;   accordingly,   the  State  treasurer 
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deducted  $11,260  from  the  selling  price  of  the  scrip,  $112,504,  and 
mvested  the  remamder  in  6  per  cent  State  bonds,  paying  the  interest 
annually,  less  $90  State  tax,  to  the  college.  In  1872  the  legislature 
made  good  these  illegal  deductions  and  restored  the  capital  to  $112,- 
504.  By  favorable  investments  from  time  to  time  the  capital  has 
been  slightly  increased  so  that  on  Jime  30,  1914,  it  was  as  follows: 

Four  per  cent  State  loan  of  1914 $27,143.60 

Three  per  cent  State  loan  of  1902 38,800.00 

Three  and  one-half  per  cent  public  building  loan 30, 000. 00 

Four  per  cent  State  loan  of  1912 20,000.00 

Total 115,943.60 

The  legislature  makes  an  annual  appropriation  to  cover  the  deficit 
in  interest  below  the  full  5  per  cent  required  by  act  of  Congress. 

On  March  20,  1914,  by  action  of  the  legislature,  the  State  fore- 
closed its  mortgage  on  the  college  property,  and,  as  it  already  owned 
a  half  interest,  it  took  over  the  balance  with  the  consent  of  the  private 
stockholders.  This  action  made  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
wholly  the  property  of  the  State.  In  1916  a  new  charter  was  granted 
and  the  title  changed  to  ^* Maryland  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture.*' 

Massachusetts. — ^The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  accepted  the 
land  grant  on  April  18,  1863,  and  received  360,000  acres  in  scrip. 
By  act  of  April  27,  1863,  it  divided  the  fund,  conferring  one-third  of 
the  income  on  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  two- 
thirds  on  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUege. 

The  origin  of  both  these  institutions,  although  dated  before  the 
national  land-grant  act  of  July  2,  1862,  was  due  to  the  same  general 
movement  throughout  the  country  that  led  to  action  in  Congress; 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  chartered  as  a  private 
corporation  on  April  10,  1861,  and  established  in  Boston,  while 
five  years  previously,  in  1856,  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture 
had  been  chartered  but  never  opened;  the  land-grant  endowment 
put  new  life  into  both. 

On  April  29,  1863,  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture  was 
definitely  abandoned,  and  a  new  institution  was  chartered  called 
the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  On  May 
11,  1864,  an  act  was  passed  changing  this  name  to  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  and  providing  that  10  per  cent  of  the  land 
scrip  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  new  college.  Accord- 
ingly, on  May  11,  1864,  36,000  acres  in  scrip  were  transferred  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used 
to  purchase  a  site.  The  $29,778.40,  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
scrip,  was  used  in  part  payment  of  the  property  at  Amherst,  costing 
$34,999.50.     Here  the  first  students  were  admitted  October  2,  1867. 

The  balance  of  the  scrip  was  sold  by  the  State  from  time  to  time 
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and  the  money  invested,  the  income  going  as  provided  by  law 
one-third  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

In  the  treasurer's  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
under  date  of  January ,  1868,  appears  a  statement  that  the  scrip 
was  entirely  sold  for  $205,509,  which  had  been  invested  in  $201,700 
worth  of  bonds  at  various  rates  of  interest,  with  $5,724.65  cash 
balance  on  hand.  The  total  income  is  given  as  $12,445.48,  divided 
between  the  two  institutions  as  required  by  law. 

In  1871  the  fund  had  grown  by  fortimate  reinvestments  to  $208,- 
464.65,  when  the  l^islature  increased  it  to  a  round  $350,000.  In 
1876  it  had  grown  to  $360,067.40.  In  1882  the  legislature  divided 
the  fimd  roughly  into  money  received  from  the  sale  of  scrip,  $219,000, 
called  the  ''Technical  Ekiucation  Fimd,  United  States  Grant";  and 
the  increments  due  to  fortunate  investments,  reinvestments,  and 
State  grants,  $141,575.35,  called  "Technical  Education  Fund, 
Commonwealth  Grant."  It  is  now  considered  that  the  United 
States  grant  only  is  subject  to  the  5  per  cent  investment  requirement. 

The  United  States  grant  is  invested  in  Massachusetts  prison  and 
hospital  loan  bonds  at  5  per  cent  and  brings  a  yearly  income  of 
$3,650  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  $7,300  to 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Michigan, — ^As  early  as  1844  a  popular  movement  in  favor  of 
agricultural  instruction  gained  considerable  momentum  in  Michigan. 
The  State  constitution  of  1850  contained  a  section  requiring  that  a 
school  of  agriculture  be  foimded.  This  movement  culminated  in  an 
act  passed  February  12,  1855,  whereby  a  school  of  agriculture  was 
established  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education.  This 
board  selected  a  site  of  676  acres  near  Lansing,  and  there  the  institu- 
tion was  opened  May  15,  1857. 

This  was  the  first  exclusively  agricultural  college  in  the  United 
States.  Michigan  was  the  first  State  to  recognize  the  general  demand 
for  scientific  collegiate  training  in  agricultiu'al  lines  and  by  its  agri- 
cultural college  to  strengthen  the  general  movement  in  that  direction. 

The  State  legislatiu'e  accepted  the  land  grant  February  25,  1863, 
and  received  240,000  acres.  This  grant  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  State  board  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
college.  Later  a  State  board  of  agriculture  was  created  to  have  the 
management  of  the  college  and  all  its  property.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation selected  agricultural  lands,  omitting  the  valuable  pine  timber, 
evidently  beUeving  that  some  obligation  rested  on  them  to  select 
agricultiu'al  lands  for  an  agricultiu'al  college.  They  located  the  full 
amoimt  of  the  grant,  but  as  some  of  the  land  was  double  minimum 
the  actual  acreage  received  was  235,663  acres. 
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As  the  lands  were  sold  the  amounts  received  were  turned  in  to  the 
State  treasurer  and  loaned  to  the  State  on  book  account  at  7  per  cent 
interest.  This  interest  goes  to  the  agricultural  college,  which  receives 
also,  as  part  of  the  yearly  income,  the  interest  paid  by  purchasers 
of  land  on  unpaid  balances.  On  Jime  30,  1914,  the  capital  loaned 
to  the  State  was  $991,673.86,  which,  together  with  the  interest  on 
unpaid  balances  of  land  purchase  money,  produced  $71,324.94 
income  for  the  agricultural  college.  There  were  50,485.49  acres  still 
imsold. 

Minnesota. — On  February  19,  1861,  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota 
passed  an  act  oi^anizing  a  State  university,  and  on  March  10,  1858, 
an  act  establishing  a  State  agricultural  college.  The  agricultiiral 
college  never  was  bom,  and  the  university,  although  actually  begin- 
ning work,  did  not  get  its  affairs  to  a  stable  foundation  xmtil  the 
reorganization  of  1868. 

On  January  27,  1863,  the  legislature  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  land-grant  act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  thereby  brought  to 
Minnesota  120,000  acres  for  an  agricultural  college.  This  acceptance 
carried  no  provision  for  a  college  or  for  the  administration  of  the 
lands;  consequently  another  act  became  necessary.  On  March  3, 
1863,  the  conmiissioner  of  the  general  land  office  of  Minnesota  was 
empowered  to  select  the  lands  donated  for  the  endowment  of  a 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Still  no  college  was  organ- 
ized, nor  any  beneficiary  of  the  fund  named. 

On  March  2,  1865,  the  original  act  of  1858  chartering  the  State 
agricultural  college  was  amended  and  practically  rewritten;  in  this 
act  a  clause  endowing  the  college  with  the  1862  land-grant  fimd  was 
incorporated;  again  no  college  resulted.  Finally,  on  February  18, 
1868,  an  act  was  passed  to  reorganize  and  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  university 
was  authorized  to  establish  a  college  of  agriculture  as  one  of  its 
departments,  and  the  1862  land-grant  fimd  was  granted  to  it  for 
this  purpose. 

Even  now  the  work  was  not  complete;  the  conMnissioner  of  the 
State  land  office  had  authority  only  to  locate  the  lands,  not  to  dis- 
pose of  them;  consequently,  an  act  was  passed  on  March  5,  1868, 
authorizing  him  to  sell  the  lands  that  he  had  located  and  to  invest 
the  proceeds. 

Although  the  University  of  Minnesota  had  been  in  more  or  less 
active  operation  for  17  years,  since  November  26,  1851,  the  reorgani- 
zation act  of  February  18,  1868,  marks  the  real  b^inning  of  its 
history.  The  land-grant  fimd  of  1862  may  therefore  well  be  con- 
sidered as  the  determining  cause  for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  State  university. 
49782^—18 4 
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Of  the  grant  of  120,000  acres,  94,439  acres  were  located  and  con- 
firmed to  the  State,  25,511  being  double  nimimum  lands.  Sales 
were  made  on  long-tune  contracts,  and  leases  of  various  privil^es 
were  made.  In  1914  the  fund  acciunulated  from  the  various  sources 
amounted  to  $579,430.26,  giving  an  interest  return  of  $22,257.86, 
4  per  cent  on  the  invested  fimds.  The  deficit  of  1  per  cent  is  made 
up  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  imiversity,  which  authorizes  a 
tranrfer  of  funds  each  year  for  this  purpose  from  the  general  support 
provided  by  the  State. 

Mississippi. — On  October  30,  1866,  the  L^slature  of  Mississippi 
accepted  the  1862  land  grant,  and  through  Gov.  Humphreys  applied 
to  the  Conmiissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Office  at  Washington  for  the 
210,000  acres  in  scrip  due  the  State.  It  seems  difficult  to  determine 
why  this  application  was  refused.  One  reason  offered  is  that  the 
time  had  expired  for  accepting  the  grant;  another  suggests  that  the 
action  of  the  State  legislature  was  not  recognized  because  the  State 
had  not  been  reconstructed.  The  files  of  the  General  Land  Office 
fail  to  disclose  any  reason.  However,  Congress,  on  May  13,  1871, 
passed  the  time  extension  amendment,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
reconstructed  State  legislature  under  Gov.  Alcorn  again  accepted 
the  grant  and  conferred  two-fifths  of  the  fund  on  the  University  of 
Mississippi  and  three-fifths  on  an  institution  for  negroes  established 
by  the  same  act  and  called  Alcorn  University.  This  action  was 
satisfactory  to  Washington  and  on  September  21,  1871,  there  were 
turned  over  to  Gov.  Alcorn  1,312  pieces  of  scrip  calling  for  209,920 
acres  of  pubHc  land. 

Before  any  sale  of  the  scrip  could  be  made,  the  legislature,  on  April 
18,  1873,  authorized  that  it  be  used  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
Vicksburg  &  Nashville  Railroad.  An  injimction  prevented  action 
imtil  the  friends  of  the  college  in  the  legislature  were  able  to  amend 
the  act  and  to  introduce  conditions  which  ultimately  prevented 
acceptance  by  the  railroad. 

After  this  narrow  escape  the  scrip  was  put  on  the  market  and  by 
January  1,  1874,  all  had  been  sold  at  90  cents  per  acre,  bringing  a 
total  of  $188,928  to  be  divided,  three-fifths  to  Alcorn  University 
and  two-fifths  to  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

The  endowment  for  Alcorn  University,  amounting  to  $113,351.80, 
was  first  diminished  by  a  payment  of  $10,500  for  part  of  the  imi- 
versity tract;  the  remainder,  $102,851.80,  was  invested  as  a  perma- 
nent interest-bearing  f  imd  in  Mississippi  State  bonds,  at  a  discount, 
to  the  amount  of  $123,150,  on  which  interest  at  8  per  cent  was  paid. 
The  share  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  was  handled  in  the  same 
manner  except  that  no  deduction  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  land. 

While  a  total  income  of  8  per  cent  was  received  on  the  fund,  only 
a  portion,  amounting  to  5  per  cent  on  the  principal,  was  turned  over 
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to  the  colleges,  the  remainder  being  applied  to  swell  the  capital  of 
the  fund.  As  a  result,  when  it  became  necessary  to  reinvest  the 
fimd  on  January  1,  1876,  an  investment  of  $227,150  was  made  in 
5  per  cent  State  bonds. 

It  was  soon  found  that  Alcom  University  could  not  use  all  the 
funds  provided  for  it.  Besides  three-fifths  of  the  income  from  the 
land^ant  fimd,  it  had  been  granted  liberal  appropriations  by  the 
State  l^slature.  In  1874,  following  several  disturbances  or 
"strikes"  at  the  institution,  its  funds  were  substantially  reduced, 
and  its  share  of  the  land-grant  fimd  was  divided  with  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, another  college  for  colored  students.  Finally,  by  act  of 
February  28,  1878,  the  legislatiu-e  deprived  Oxford  University  of 
all  participation  in  the  fund.  Alcom  University  was  reorganized 
under  the  title  "Alcom  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,"  and  received  one  half  of  the  income  from  the 
fund,  while  the  other  half  went  to  the  institution  for  white  students. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  was  established  on  February  20, 
1840,  and  opened  for  students  on  November  6,  1848.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Civil  War  period,  1862  to  1865,  it  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous and  successful  operation.  When  the  trustees,  by  the  act  of 
the  legislature  of  May  13,  1871,  were  called  upon  to  establish  a 
collie  of  agriculture,  they  found  it  difficult  to  get  away  from  the 
cultiutd  and  academic  ideas  of  college  education. 

After  several  meetings  of  the  board  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  a 
professor  of  agriculture  was  appointed,  and  25  acres  of  the  uni- 
versity's land  were  set  aside  for  a  demonstration  farm.  Two  years 
later  no  students  in  agriculture  were  registered,  and  the  25-acre 
farm  was  still  in  process  of  development.  Until  1876  efforts  to 
develop  the  agricultural  department  were  continued  in  a  small  way, 
when  the  legislature,  seeing  the  lack  of  success,  began  to  consider 
other  means  of  using  the  land-grant  endowment,  which  finally  took 
definite  form  in  the  organization  of  the  college  of  agricultm^  as  a 
separate  institution  in  1878. 

On  February  28,  1878,  the  legislature  incorporated  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi,  an  institution  for  white 
students,  and  endowed  it  with  one-half  of  the  income  from  the 
landman t  fund.    The  State  university  was  deprived  of  this  income. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  provision  that  10  per  cent  of  the  capital 
of  the  fund  might  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land,  $15,000  was 
used  to  purchase  property  in  Oktibbeha  County,  IJ  miles  from 
Starkville,  for  the  site  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for 
whites.  The  citizens  of  the  town  and  coimty  provided  $9,000 
additional.    Here  the  institution  was  opened  for  students  in  1880. 

The  deduction  for  the  purchase  of  land  was  chargpil  Awfirflly 
against  the  half  interest  of  the  college  for  whites,  thup 
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capital  in  the  fund  to  $98,575,  at  which  figure  it  remains,  while 
Alcom  receives  the  income  from  $113,575. 

The  entire  fund  is  held  in  the  State  treasury,  invested  in  State 
bonds  at  6  per  cent  and  due  in  1928.  The  Alcom  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  receives  an  income  from  the  fund  of  $6,814.50 
per  anniun,  and  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoU^e 
receives  $5,914  per  annum. 

Missouri. — ^The  State  University  was  estabUshed  by  act  of  the 
State  legislature,  approved  February  11,  1839.  The  institution  was 
located  at  Coliunbia  June  24  of  the  same  year.  In  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, instruction  in  academic  branches  began. 

On  March  10,  1863,  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  granting  330,000  acres  to  the  State,  and  the 
usual  struggle  ensued  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  fund.  It  was  seven 
years  before  a  conclusion  was  reached.  On  February  24,  1870,  a 
bill  was  passed  estabhshing  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
at  Columbia  and  a  school  of  mines  at  RoUa,  both  as  departments  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  Three-quarters  of  the  income  from  the 
fund  was  granted  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and 
one-quarter  to  the  school  of  mines. 

The  lands  granted  were  selected  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and, 
after  appraisal  by  the  board  of  curators,  almost  aU  of  them  were 
sold.  During  the  management  of  the  lands  there  was  a  constant 
change  in  the  amount  of  acreage  belonging  to  the  State.  A  quantity 
of  the  land  was  located  along  projected  railways  at  double  miniTniiTn 
rates;  afterwards  the  routes  were  changed  and  allowances  were  made 
in  land  to  the  State  for  the  change  back  to  ordinary  minimum 
locations. 

On  February  6,  1889,  the  State  had  selected  329,651.46  acres  from 
the  grant  of  330,000  acres.  Of  this  land,  54,515.13  acres  were  double 
minimum;  there  had  been  deducted  errors  in  computation  amoimt- 
ing  to  4,626.68  acres  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  State.  In  addition, 
160  acres  had  been  granted  twice,  while  586.34  acres  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  been  previously  sold 
to  other  parties.  These  various  items  aggregated  59,888.15  acres, 
giving  a  total  actual  receipt  in  lands  by  the  university  on  February 
6,  1889,  of  269,763.31  acres.  Since  that  date  there  have  been 
granted  to  the  State  the  following  additional  allotments: 

May  14,  1890,  5,228.86  acres,  after  deducting  120  acres  for  double 
minimum  selections. 

September  8,  1900,  2,000  acres;  and  April  13,  1907,  40  acres. 

This  makes  a  total  of  277,066.76  acres  which  have  actually  been 
received  by  the  State  and  university  imder  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
grant  of  1862, 
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As  fast  as  the  lands  were  sold  the  proceeds  were  turned  into  the 
State  treasury,  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  were  issued  bearing  5 
per  cent  interest.  In  this  way  $349,881.19  of  the  fund  has  become 
part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt.  Under  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  in  1902  all  subsequent  sales  must  be  invested  in  munici- 
pal, coimty,  school  district,  or  drainage  bonds  of  Missouri.  These 
investments  in  1914  amounted  to  $16,000. 

The  interest  for  the  year  1914-15  was  $17,994.06  and  was  used  for 
the  two  colleges  in  the  proportion  provided  by  law. 

Montaiui. — On  February  16,  1893,  the  State  legislature  incor- 
porated the  Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and 
placed  its  control  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  education.  This 
board  also  controlled  the  State  university  and  other  State  institutions. 
The  actual  management  of  the  college  was  invested  in  an  executive 
board  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  of  education  located  the  college  at  Bozeman,  on  a 
tract  of  180  acres  presented  by  the  city  of  Bozeman  for  the  purpose. 
Work  was  begun  on  September  15,  1893,  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Bozeman  Academy  and  High  School. 

In  the  State  enabling  act  of  February  22,  1889,  Congress  conferred 
on  Montana  two  grants  of  land  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  One,  of  90,000  acres,  was  made  in  lieu  of  the 
grants  to  the  several  States  in  1862  and  was  therefore  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  of  the  1862  grant;  the  other,  of  50,000  acres,  was  a 
free  gift  conditioned  only  by  the  requirements  that  it  be  used  for  a 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  that  the  minimum  sale 
sale  price  be  $10  per  acre;  this  minimum  sale  price  applies  to  all  of 
Montana's  lands. 

All  the  State  lands  are  in  charge  of  a  State  board  of  land  commis- 
sioners, which  locates,  sells,  or  rents  them,  turning  the  proceeds  over 
to  the  State  treasurer  for  investment  for  the  use  of  the  college,  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  State  legislature,  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  construction 
of  college  buildings  and  noting  the  lack  of  specific  restrictions  on 
the  50,000-acre  grant,  voted  March  6,  1895,  to  authorize  the  State 
board  of  land  commissioners  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000, 
due  in  25  years,  with  the  50,000-acre  grant  as  security,  and  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  this  bond  issue  for  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  col- 
lege. Some  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  deemed  this  interpretation  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  grants  as  erroneous,  and  held  that 
both  grants  should  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
Federal  land-grant  act  of  1862.  The  case  was  taken  into  court,  but 
before  a  decision  could  be  reached  the  State  supreme  oomrt  decided 
a  similar  case  regarding  the  normal  school  lands  (State  ol. 
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33,  Montana  Reports,  p.  365)  which  seemed  to  favor  the  contention 
of  those  persons  who  held  that  the  same  conditions  applied  to  both 
grants  and  that  the  50,000-acre  grant  had  been  ill^ally  bonded  for 
construction  purposes.  A  State  referendum  vote,  in  1908;  directed 
that  the  50,000-acre  grant  bonds  be  replaced  by  State  bonds  and  that 
both  grants  be  considered  as  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  contained 
in  the  Federal  land-grant  act  of  1862.  Since  that  time  the  two 
grants  have  been  considered  as  one  grant  of  140,000  acres. 

In  1912  it  was  discovered  that  a  part  of  the  capital  from  the 
140,000-acre  grants  had  been  invested  at  less  than  5  per  cent,  and 
that  the  income  had  been  charged  with  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
expenses  of  management.  These  errors  were  immediately  corrected. 
The  State  treasurer  on  order  of  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners 
on  January  4,  1912,  shifted  securities  amounting  to  $203,000,  using 
permanent  school  fund  bonds  for  the  purpose,  so  that  an  income  of 
5  per  cent  is  obtained  on  all  the  agricultural  college  fund.  The 
illegal  charge  for  management  was  corrected  by  the  legislature 
through  an  appropriation  of  $19,373.32  xmder  date  of  March  10,  1913, 
which  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  income  fund  of  the  agricultural 
college  grant. 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  land  conmiis- 
sioners  shows  the  following  condition  of  the  grants: 


Condition  of  the  land  grant  in  1914- 


Grants. 

Acres 

selected  and 

oonflrmed. 

Acres  sold. 

Acres  rented. 

90iOO(V«cr«  iffAnt 

88,967.75 
40,986.38 

18,835.36 
12,182.36 

66,503.02 

fiDaOO(Vftcro  irrant - - 

Total 

138,964.08 

81,017.71 

66,503.02 

Investment  of  the  capital. 


Grants. 


g0,00O«cre  grant. 
50,00(Vacre  grant. 
Both  grants 


Bond  invest- 
ments. 


1334,060.00 


Total 334,060.00 


Deferred 
payments. 


$73,498.37 
87,170.38 


150,672.65 


Cash  on 
hand. 


821,010.34 
16,615.99 


38,526.27 


Total. 


104,403.61 
103,705.31 
834,050.00 


533,148.02 


The  income  for  the  year  1914-15  was  as  follows: 

Income  from  rental  of  66,503.92  acres $8,432. 10 

Interest  on  deferred  payments 6, 327. 21 

Interest  on  invested  funds 16, 934. 51 


Total 31,693.81 
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By  an  act  of  the  l^slature,  approved  March  14,  1913,  the  univer- 
sity  at  Missoula,  the  collie  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  at 
Bozeman,  the  school  of  mines  at  Butte,  the  State  normal  school  at 
Dillon,  and  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  future  were  consolidated  to  form  the  University  of 
Montana. 

Nebraska, — ^From  the  first  Nebraska  devoted  aU  its  efforts  to  build- 
ing up  one  collegiate  institution,  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

On  February  15,  1869,  the  University  of  Nebraska  was  established 
by  act  of  the  State  legislature,  the  trustees  being  authorized  to  es- 
tablish five  colleges  or  departments:  (1)  A  college  of  literature, 
science,  and  arts;  (2)  an  industrial  college,  embracing  agriculture, 
practical  science,  civil  engineering,  and  the  mechanic  arts;  (3)  a  col- 
lege of  law;  (4)  a  college  of  medicine;  and  (5)  a  college  of  fine  arts. 

In  1875  the  State  constitution  ratified  and  confirmed  this  law. 

In  1877,  and  again  in  1899,  the  State  legislature  amended  and 
revised  the  act  of  1869,  and  provided  the  charter  which,  with  slight 
changes  in  1909  and  1911,  still  governs  the  university.  The  uni- 
versity was  located  at  Lincoln. 

Under  the  amendments  of  1909  the  Industrial  College  was  expanded 
into  two  departments,  a  college  of  engineering  and  a  college  of  agri- 
culture, including  the  school  of  agriculture  at  Lincoln. 

By  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  Nebraska  received  90,000  acres  for 
the  agricultural  college.  This  was  accepted  by  the  State  legislature 
and  granted  to  the  university.  A  commission  was  appointed  in  1867 
to  select  the  lands  which  were  to  be  leased  at  6  per  cent  of  their 
appraised  value  or  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  person  sub- 
mitting the  highest  bid  over  and  above  a  fixed  minimiun  value;  at 
first  this  minimum  was  set  at  $5  per  acre,  but  later  it  was  raised  to  $7. 

All  the  State's  educational  lands  are  under  the  control  of  a  State 
board  of  educational  land  and  fimds  which  handles  the  rentals  and 
sales,  turning  over  the  proceeds  to  the  State  treasmrer.  Two  fimds 
are  maintained.  The  first,  composed  of  all  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  lands,  is  invested  in  interest-bearing  secmities.  On  November  30, 
1914,  the  State  auditor  reported  the  investment  of  this  permanent 
fund  as  follows: 

Agricultural  college  endowment  fund. 

3  per  cent  bonds * $20, 000 

3i  per  cent  bonds 101, 000 

4  per  cent  bonds 194, 000 

4i  per  cent  bonds 83, 700 

5  per  cent  bonds 155, 500 

Total  bonds 554, 200 

Nonnal  school  fund  warrants  at  5  per  cent 2, 595 

Cash  on  hand  uninvested 3,277 

Total  fund 660,072 
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The  other  fund,  called  *' University  income  fund,"  is  composed  of 
the  interest  on  the  invested  funds  both  of  the  agricultural  college  and 
the  imiversity  grants,  interest  on  unpaid  purchase  money  for  land^ 
rentals  of  lands,  and  bank  inter^t  on  daily  balances.  For  the  year 
1913-14  the  university  reported  an  income  on  this  fund  of  $31,096.84. 

The  tendency  to  pay  more  careful  attention  to  the  5  per  cent  re- 
quirement in  investments  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  State  treasiu^r 
for  1915-16.  Permanent  fimds  have  been  reinvested  at  increased 
rates,  so  that  the  fund  yields  an  income  of  $47,427.45,  with  the 
following  schedule  of  investments: 

3  per  cent  bonds $20, 000 

3}  per  cent  bonds 60,  OOO 

4  per  cent  bonds 104, 000 

4i  per  cent  bonds 127, 100 

5  per  cent  bonds 251, 700 

5i  per  cent  bonds 5, 000 

6  per  cent  bonds 7, 700 

Total  investments 575,500 

Nevada  was  created  a  State  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  21, 

1864.  The  first  State  legislature  passed  a  bill,  approved  March  19, 

1865,  for  the  establishinent  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
to  be  located  in  Washoe  County.  This  college,  however,  failed  to 
materialize. 

On  July  4,  1866,  an  act  of  Congress  granted  to  Nevada  72  sections 
of  land  for  the  university  and  90,000  acres,  in  lieu  of  the  original 
1862  land  grant  to  the  States,  for  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  This  act  further  provided  that  the  income  from  the 
90,000-acre  grant  might  be  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  school  of  mines. 

Although  Nevada  immediately  received  the  land  grants  to  estab- 
lish its  higher  educational  institutions,  there  was  so  little  demand 
for  a  college  that  nothing  was  done  for  some  years  toward  the  actual 
opening  of  such  an  institution.  On  March  8,  1873,  the  legislature 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  university  and  named  Elko  as 
its  site.  Here,  on  October  12,  1874,  the  preparatory  department 
began  work.  The  school  of  mines  was  opened  in  1882.  On  March  7, 
1885,  the  legislature  authorized  the  removal  of  the  institution  to 
Reno,  where  it  was  reopened  on  March  31,  1886,  with  37  students  in 
the  preparatory  and  mining  departments.  In  September  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  all  the  remaining  departments  were  transferred  to  Reno. 

From  the  first  the  university  has  been  the  only  State  collegiate 
institution  and  has  embraced  the  departments  of  agriculture,  me- 
chanic arts,  and  mining,  as  well  as  the  usual  college  courses.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  mining  interests  for  many  years  dominated 
other  scientific  subjects,  and  only  in  recent  years  has  the  college  of 
agriculture  been  developed  to  any  considerable  extent.     In   1895 
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schoob  of  mechanical  and  civU  engineering  were  introduced,  which 
have  now  been  combined  with  the  school  of  mines  to  form  the  college 
of  engineering. 

The  management  of  the  90,000-acre  grant  was  intrusted  to  the 
board  of  r^ents  of  the  State  university. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  16,  1872,  the  time  for 
accepting  the  grant  and  establishing  the  college  by  the  State  of  Nevada 
was  extended  to  May  10, 1877,  and  on  December  31, 1878,  the  trustees 
reported  that  part  of  the  90,000-acre  grant  had  been  sold  for 
$45,395.38,  none  of  which  was  invested. 

On  December  31,  1882,  the  capital  of  the  fund  was  $62,412.54,  of 
which  $17,000  was  invested  in  Nevada  State  bonds,  issue  of  1881, 
and  $35,000  in  United  States  bonds  at  4  per  cent,  with  $10,412.54 
luiinvested.  In  addition  to  the  interest  on  these  investments  there 
was  considerable  interest  on  contracts  for  the  sale  of  land.  The  full 
capital  of  the  fund  was  composed  of  two  items,  amounts  actually 
paid  in  from  the  sale  of  lands  and  amounts  outstanding  in  the  form 
of  impaid  purchase  money  bearing  a  good  rate  of  interest  and  secured 
by  the  lands  themselves.  In  handling  the  funds  it  was  believed  that 
any  deficit  below  the  required  5  per  cent  in  the  interest  from  invested 
funds  could  be  made  up  by  any  excess  above  5  per  cent  in  the  inter- 
est on  outstanding  purchase  money,  and  that  only  a  net  5  per  cent 
return  on  the  total  capital  was  required  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

From  1883  to  1899  the  reports  of  the  treasurer  of  the  university 
do  not  mention  either  principal  or  interest  of  the  90,000-acre  grant; 
the  interest  was  evidently  collected  by  the  State  treasurer  and  in- 
cluded with  general  State  fimds,  while  the  legislature,  in  making  its 
annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  imiversity,  was  considered 
to  have  included  this  interest  without  specific  mention  to  that  eflfect, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  university  did  not  distinguish  such  interest 
from  other  State  funds  in  his  accounts. 

On  December  31,  1899,  the  fimd  was  again  reported  as  principal 
of  the  90,000-acre  grant,  $128,600,  with  the  statement  that  '4t  has 
about  reached  its  maximum,''  evidently  because  all  the  lands  were 
sold.  This  report  was  not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  principal  from 
the  grant  of  72  sections  for  a  university  was  evidently  included. 
The  fund  was  invested  in  United  States  and  Nevada  State  bonds, 
the  interest  going  to  the  State  treasurer  and  being  reappropriated 
as  in  previous  years  by  the  State  legislature.  The  interest  was  given 
as  $5,144,  or  about  4  per  cent  on  the  principal. 

On  June  30,  1915,  the  capital  of  the  fund  was  reported  at  $107,- 
363.73,  a  reduction  of  $21,236.27  from  the  report  of  1899,  which  is 
evidently  due  to  the  omission  of  the  capital  of  the  imiversity  grant. 
The  interest  remains  about  4  per  cent,  amoimting  to  $4,263.16. 
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Owing  to  the  way  in  which  this  fund  has  been  confused  with  otiiers 
during  its  management,  a  careful  and  detailed  investigation  and 
computation  will  be  necessary  to  determine  what  amounts  are  in 
default  from  underinvestment  and  from  failure  to  turn  over  all 
interest  to  the  university. 

New  Hampshire. — ^The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  was  organized  as  a  part  of  Dartmouth  College  by 
act  of  the  State  legislature  approved  June  7,  1866.  Four  of  the  nine 
trustees  were  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  The 
college  was  opened  for  students  September  4,  1868,  at  Hanover. 

Three  years  previous  to  its  incorporation  the  legislature,  July  9, 
1863,  had  accepted  the  land  grant  under  the  act  of  1862,  bringing 
150,000  acres  in  scrip  to  New  Hampshire. 

In  1867  the  scrip  was  put  on  the  market  and  sold  for  $80,000, 
which  was  invested  in  New  Hampshire  State  bonds  at  6  per  cent. 
In  1884  and  1885  these  bonds  matured,  and  the  l^islature  created  an 
agricultural  college  fund  as  part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt.  The 
State  pays  6  per  cent  interest  on  this  fund,  giving  a  yearly  income  of 
$4,800  to  the  college. 

The  college  remained  affiliated  with  Dartmouth  CoU^e  imtil  1903, 
when  it  was  moved  from  Hanover  to  an  independent  site  at  Durham. 
This  action  was  made  possible  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson,  who  left 
in  his  will  his  entire  farm  and  practically  all  his  property  to  the 
college. 

In  1910  the  college  began  to  receive  the  income  from  the  Thompson 
endowment  of  nearly  $800,000.  Besides  the  land-grant  fund  of  1862 
it  receives  the  annual  appropriation  under  the  8e#ond  Morrill  Act 
and  the  appropriations  in  aid  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
for  extension  work. 

Neu)  Jersey. — ^Rutgers  College  received  a  royal  charter  as  Queens 
CoUege  on  November  10,  1766.  A  second  charter  was  granted  on 
March  20, 1770.  In  1771  the  coUege  work  was  started  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1808  the  present  site  was  arcquired.  In  1825  the  name 
of  the  institution  was  changed  by  the  State  legislature  to  Rutgers 
College  in  honor  of  Col.  Henry  Rutgers,  of  New  York  City,  a  generous 
benefactor. 

The  coUege  began  with  the  traditional  classical  course,  which  it  has 
always  maintained.  April  4,  1864,  the  trustees  organized  science 
coiuses,  and  the  coUege  was  declared  by  the  State  legislature  to  be 
the  State  coUege  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
and  the  beneficiary  of  the  1862  land-grant  fund. 

The  endowment  of  210,000  acres  in  scrip  was  accepted  by  the 
State  legislature  March  21,  1863.  It  was  sold  by  a  special  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  legislature,  bringing  $115,945.95,  to  which  the 
trustees  of  Rutgers  CoUege  added  $54.05  to  make  an  even  $116,000, 
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which  was  then  invested  in  6  per  cent  State  bonds.  As  these  bonds 
matured  the  capital  was  turned  in  to  the  State  sinking  fund  and  made 
part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt.  The  State  now  pays  5  per  cent 
interest  on  this  fimd  to  Rutgers  College  under  a  law  passed  in  1896 
{Gen.  Stat.  N.  J.,  1896,  sees.  54,  55,  and  56). 

New  Mexico.— Oa  February  28,  1889,  the  Territorial  legislature 
founded  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  at  Mesilla 
Park  and  designated  it  as  the  beneficiary  of  all  grants  to  the  State 
in  aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechauic  arte.  It  opened  for 
its  first  session  March  10,  1890. 

On  June  21, 1898,  Congress  granted  to  Kew  Mexico  100,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  agricultural  college,  and  again,  in  the  State  enabling  act, 
150,000  acres  in  lieu  of  the  grants  made  to  the  several  States  under 
the  act  of  1862. 

The  receipts  from  the  150,000-acre  grant  compose  the  capital  of 
the  agricultural  college  endowment  fimd. 

All  State  lands  are  handled  by  a  State  land  commission  which 
turns  over  the  proceeds  from  sate  or  rental  to  the  State  treasurer. 
The  treasurer  ia  required  by  law  to  keep  the  proceeds  of  each  grant  in 
a  separate  account.  A  minimum  sale  price  of  t3  and  $5  per  acre, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  land,  has  been  fixed  by  law,  or 
lands  may  be  rented  at  an  appraised  value.  Up  to  June  30,  1915, 
none  of  the  160,000-acre  grant  had  been  sold  or  rented  and  no  income 
had  been  derived  from  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  college. 

NeiD  York. — la  1903  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  caused  to 
be  prepared  a  most  careful  and  elaborate  history  of  the  1862  land 
grant  and  its  relation  to  Cornell  University.  The  followii^  facts  are 
taken  from  this  work,  called :  "  The  hiatory  of  the  agricultural  ooU^e 
land-grant  act  of  July  2,  1862,  devoted  largely  to  the  history  of  the 
land  scrip  which,  under  the  grant,  was  allotted  to  the  State  of  New 
York  and  afterwards  given  to  Cornell  University."  Samuel  Dumont 
Halliday,  1905,  Ithaca  Democrat  Press. 

The  New  York  State  Le^ature  accepted  the  grant  May  5,  1863. 
and  instructed  the  State  comptroller  to  sell  the  990,000  acres  in  scrip. 
Immediately  a  contest  arose  in  the  legislature  between 
the  State  agricultural  college  at  Ovid  and  the  PeopU 
Havana  as  to  which  should  receive  the  grant.  At  first 
CoD^e  received  it,  but  many  objections  were  raised  aa 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution,  i 
University,  and  endowment  of  the  new  college  with  tl 
fund. 

New  York  actually  received  989,920  acres  in  scrip,  whi 
diately  put  on  the  market  and  some  of  it  was  sold  in  sm. 
balance  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cornell  under  his  famous 
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The  courts  of  New  York  have  now  determined  that  the  agricul- 
tural college  land-scrip  fund  consists  of  the  money  originally  paid  for 
the  scrip  by  Mr.  Cornell  and  others,  and  amounts  to  $688,576.12. 
In  1894  the  legislature  ordered  this  sum  turned  in  to  general  State 
funds  and  a  perpetual  certificate  of  indebtedness  to  be  issued  bearing 
interest  at  5  per  cent. 

The  resale  of  the  scrip  imder  the  plan  devised  by  Mr.  ComeU  has 
been  very  profitable  to  Cornell  University.  On  August  1,  1913,  the 
Cornell  endowment  fimd  and  the  Cornell  reserve  fimd,  which  include 
the  endowment  obtained  through  the  resale  of  the  land  scrip, 
amounted  together  to  $5,460,038.96. 

Norik  Carolina, — ^By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  general  assembly, 
adopted  February  22,  1866,  North  Carolina's  quota  of  270,000  acres 
in  scrip  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  State.  On  February  11,  1867, 
this  scrip  was  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  used  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
grant;  at  the  same  time  State  scholarships  were  provided,  one  for 
each  county. 

This  action  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  university  at  a  time  when 
it  was  actually  destitute  and  heavily  in  debt.  Its  comparatively 
lai^e  endowment  for  those  days  of  about  $200,000  had  been  swept 
away  because  of  the  war,  and  it  had  not  been  possible  to  pay  the 
instructors  even  a  part  of  their  salaries;  *  the  need  for  money  was 
imperative  and  the  land-grant  fund  was  the  only  negotiable  thing 
available.  Accordingly,  the  trustees  put  the  scrip  on  the  market 
and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  G.  F.  Lewis  and  his  associates, 
Fisher,  Boothe  &  Co.,  for  its  sale  at  the  market  price,  50  cents  per 
acre,  $135,000  in  all.  It  was  an  unfortimate  time  to  sell;  scrip  was 
plentiful  and  the  market  price  was  low;  three  times  this  siun  could 
have  been  obtained  by  holding  off  a  few  months,  but  the  need  was 
pressing.  Congress,  also,  had  passed  a  law  preventing  the  location 
of  the  land  called  for  by  the  scrip  until  after  the  State  should  be 
reconstructed,  and  no  one  knew  how  long  this  might  hold  up  the 
sale;  meanwhile  Lewis  offered  a  substantial  payment  and  offered  it 
in  cash.  The  trustees  took  the  only  course  that  seemed  available  to 
save  the  institution.  The  deal  was  closed;  Lewis  paid  down  $10,000, 
which  was  immediately  used  for  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the 
imiversity;  the  scrip  was  deposited  in  escrow  with  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  in  New  York,  to  be  delivered  to  Lewis  when  Congress 
should  permit  the  locating  of  the  lands  and  when  Lewis  should  have 
paid  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  Federal  land-grant  act  allowed  the  legislature  to  authorize  the 
use  of  1 0  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  the  fimd  for  the  purchase  of  land 

1  The  debts  were  $103,000,  besides  $7,000  arrears  of  salaries .  To  pay  these  there  were  2,000  shares  of  wortli- 
less  bank  stock,  $25,000  of  equally  worthless  Confederate  securities,  and  a  small  amount  of  other  seouritieSy 
very  little  paying  Interest.   For  a  whole  year  the  only  receipts  from  this  source  were  $25. 
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for  an  agricultural  college.  The  records  of  the  trustees  show  that 
they  realized  the  illegality  of  their  action  in  using  the  cash  payment 
for  settlement  of  needed  salaries.  They  expected,  however,  that  the 
Ic^slature  would  subsequently  ratify  their  action  and  permit  the  use 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  fund  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  college.  It 
was  argued  that,  since  the  university  furnished  its  lands  and  buildings 
for  the  agricultural  work,  it  was  allowable  to  transfer  this  10  per  cent 
of  the  capital  of  the  land-grant  fimd  to  the  general  fund  of  the  uni- 
versity in  payment  for  the  university's  land.  Of  course  after  being 
transferred  to  the  general  fund,  the  money  could  be  used  in  any  way 
that  seemed  most  desirable.  In  this  action  the  trustees  clearly  mis- 
interpreted the  Federal  act,  for  the  language  of  the  1862  land-grant 
act  does  not  permit  a  sale  of  land  to  be  implied  where  there  is  no 
actual  transfer  of  title.  In  this  case  there  was  no  real  sale;  the 
institution  retained  full  title  to  its  property  and  simply  used  part  oi 
it  for  this  form  of  instruction. 

In  1868,  before  the  board's  action  could  be  approved  by  the  legis- 
lature, a  new  board,  opposed  politically  to  the  previous  board,  came 
into  control  of  the  institution.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  investi- 
gate the  sale  of  the  land  scrip.  It  then  tried  to  prevent  the  culmin- 
ation of  the  deal.  Lewis  was  notified  that  the  imiversity  revoked 
its  previous  agreement,  and  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  was  ordered 
not  to  deliver  the  scrip.  In  all  several  hundred  dollars  were  spent 
on  lawyers  and  other  expenses  in  vain.  Although  the  market  price 
of  scrip  had  advanced  to  about  $1.40  per  acre,  it  was  held  that  the 
agreement  was  fair  and  binding.  The  scrip  was  turned  over  to 
Lewis,  and  $125,000  came  to  the  trustees  for  investment. 

The  new  board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  board  of  education 
of  the  State,  invested  this  amount  as  follows:  Forty  thousand  dollars 
of  old  North  Carolina  Railway  State  bonds,  $40,000  of  new  State 
bonds,  $160,000  of  special  tax  bonds. 

Altogether  these  bonds  cost  $119,000,  leaving  $6,000  to  be  sub- 
sequently disposed  of  by  the  board. 

Although  the  imiversity  was  now  open,  the  financial  situation  was 
not  improved.  The  investment  of  the  land-grant  fund  brought  no 
income,  as  the  interest  on  the  bonds  was  defaulted.  Owing  to  the 
general  opposition  throughout  the  State  to  the  new  administration 
of  the  university,  few  students  enrolled;  in  June,  1869,  there  were  10 
students;  in  1870  there  were  25 — 9  in  college,  15  in  preparatory,  and 
1  in  irregular  classes. 

Meanwhile  the  State  bonds  had  been  hypothecated  as  security  for 
loans  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses,  and  the  general  assembly  declared 
the  special  tax  bonds  void.  This  was  the  climax;  with  no  funds  and 
almost  no  students,  the  institution  closed  its  doors  in  February, 
1870,  to  remain  closed  imtil  the  reorganization  of  1875. 
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In  1874  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  in  1868 
having  been  removed  by  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution, 
a  board  was  elected  by  the  general  assembly.  This  board  reported 
on  the  condition  of  the  fund  and  asked  the  assistance  of  the  legis- 
lature in  carrying  out  the  provisions  under  which  the  scrip  had  been 
accepted  by  the  State.*  The  general  assembly  of  1874-75  directed 
the  State  treasurer  to  issue  to  the  trustees  of  the  imiversity  a  certifi- 
cate of  indebtedness  for  $125,000,  bearing  interest  from  January  1, 
1875,  at  6  per  cent,  payable  semiannually. 

In  1875  the  trustees,  aided  by  private  subscriptions,  opened  the 
university  with  7  professors  and  69  students. 

About  1880  the  national  movement  toward  agricultural  instruc- 
tion began  to  produce  in  North  Carolina  a  sentiment  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  school  of  agriculture.  This  sentiment  was 
quickened  in  1887  by  the  prospects  of  national  aid.  On  March  7, 
1885,  the  State  l^islature  had  authorized  the  State  board  of  agri- 
culture to  seek  a  location  for  an  industrial  school;  after  consideration 
of  several  sites  the  one  offered  at  Raleigh  was  selected.  But  mean- 
while the  plans  of  the  friends  of  the  school  had  broadened  and 
resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  1887.  In  addition,  the  general  assembly  ordered  that  the 
interest  arising  from  the  land-grant  fund  should  be  transferred  from 
the  university  to  the  new  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
as  soon  as  the  latter  should  be  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  instruction. 

The  college  opened  its  doors  in  October,  1889,  and  received  the 
income  from  the  1862  land-grant  fund. 

North  Dakota. — ^At  the  time  North  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  90,000  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  it  in  lieu  of  the  grants 
to  the  other  States  under  the  act  of  1862,  together  with  an  additional 
grant  of  40,000  acres  for  the  same  purpose,  making  in  all  130,000 
acres  for  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

None  of  this  land  may  be  sold  for  less  than  $10  per  acre.  The  care 
of  both  the  lands  and  the  funds  derived  from  them  is  carefully  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  and  in  the  acts  of  the  first 
legislative  assembly. 

In  an  act  approved  March  8,  1890,  amended  in  1891,  the  State 
legislature  established  an  agricultural  college  on  land  provided  in  the 
State  enabling  act  for  that  purpose  at  Fargo.  Besides  providing  for 
a  board  of  trustees  and  method  of  government,  and  endowing  the 
college  with  the  Federal  grants  for  agricultural  colleges,  the  act 
appropriated  $25,000  for  the  construction  of  the  first  buildings. 

The  first  classes  met  in  rented  quarters  on  September  8,  1891,  and 
it  was  not  until  January  5,  1892,  that  full  college  work  was  begun  in 

i  The  act  o(  Congress  required  the  State  to  replace  losses. 
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the  new  buildings.  Preparatory,  freshman,  and  special  classes  were 
opened. 

Since  that  time  progress  has  been  steady.  The  State  has  provided 
for  new  buildings  and  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  and  has 
supplemented  the  funds  derived  from  the  Federal  land  grants  and 
appropriations  with  liberal  State  appropriations. 

The  grant  of  130,000  acres  of  land  was  placed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  board  of  university  and  school  lands  and  has  been 
handled  in  the  usual  way  of  rental  and  sale. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  university  and  school  lands 
shows  the  following  condition  of  the  grant  on  June  30,  1914: 

Land  account. 

Total  number  of  acres  granted,  agricultural  college  fund 130, 000. 00 

Acres  located  and  confirmed  * 129, 839. 18 

Acres  sdd,  some  on  time  contracts 93, 819. 49 

Acres  unsold  » '. 36, 019. 69 

Permanent  fund  f  capital. 

Total  sale  price,  a  part  unpaid  but  drawing  interest f  1, 220, 469. 02 

Paid  in  and  invested  in  bonds 455, 924. 64 

Since  1912  the  investments  have  been  at  5  per  cent,  about  $141,000 
having  been  put  out  at  this  rate.  Before  1912  some  money  was 
erroneously  loaned  at  4  per  cent,  but  as  bonds  become  due  all  funds 
are  being  reinvested  at  5  per  cent.  On  July  1,  1914,  there  was  an 
uninvested  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $52,310.63. 

Income  account^  biennium  1912-14' 

Interest  and  penalties  on  outstanding  sales  contracto $86, 141. 84 

Rentals  of  lands  and  privileges 5, 903. 05 

Interest  on  invested  funds  (bonds) 31, 231. 90 

Total  biennial  income  for  college 123, 276. 79 

In  an  act  approved  March  4,  1915,  a  State  board  of  regents  of 
five  members  was  created  to  control  the  imiversity*,  the  agricultiu^al 
college,  the  State  normal  school,  and  all  other  State  institutions  of 
higher  education.  This  board  supersedes  the  local  board  of  control 
of  each  institution. 

Ohio.— Under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  Ohio  received  630,000  acres 
in  scrip.  The  State  l^islature  assented  to  the  act  on  February  9, 
1864,  and  on  April  13,  1865,  appointed  a  commission  composed  of 
the  State  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  to  advertise  and 
sell  the  scrip  for  the  best  price  offered,  not  less  than  80  cents  per 
acre.    Ohio  received  actually  629,920  acres  in  scrip. 

—— —  ■ 11  - — —  -  __ 

>  The  balance  has  since  been  located. 

*  Some  of  the  nnsold  lands  are  rented;  there  is  no  report  on  this  number  of  acres. 
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In  1874  the  >■      /"    '                 ^^  ^^^^  a^  the  tune  that  only 

having  been  r  ntt*^'^^'^  ^  ^0^^^'^^^^^  ^^®  instructions  were 

a  board  was  <  .  ^  m^  ^^  ^"".jZ^at P^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  *^^  approved 

on  the  condi  ^^/W  <^  ^^^  «/«n(ferf  that  all  the  proceeds  from 

lature  in  caj  y^'  a«  A^  ^  ^  /^^^^^  treasury  and  to  constitute  part 

accepted  b  '^*^^^^h 6p^^^^  interest  would  be  paid  to  the 

the  State  ..'V  '^'»*'*tf^^>  1^  disposed  of,  bringing  from  63  to  82 

cateofiu'  \^tf  ^^    f^^  of  S^^^fi^^-^^  was  realized  for  the  entire 

1875,  at  ,vr^  ^.T^^iicf^' 

In  18'         ,«*"   '  V-fl,dDi  of  the  fund  the  interest  is  computed  semi- 
univers  -'  f^^^ch  is  not  drawn  by  the  coUege  for  support  is  re- 

Abo'  •-^*-'*  ^sute  treasury  and  credited  to  the  principal  of  the 

tion  b  *^  ^\'  ^y  the  fund  has  gradually  increased,  so  that  on  June 

lishro  '^**   '°l[^omt£d  to  J524,176.50.    The  State  pays  6  per  cent 

quic)         **'•         ^4hjs  capitJ  (or  the  benefit  oi  Ohio  State  University. 
188f  ift**^  .    gcceptance  of  the  scrip  with  its  attached  conditions 

cub  '^usion  U^^  ^^^  1870,  went  on  in  the  State  legislature 

^^  *  '^/w^  founding  of  the  college.    Several  plans  were  proposed 

wl  '^'i^wJ;  one  w»s  to  divide  the  fund  between  Miami  University 

re  J    l^ coBee©  to  be  established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State; 

*  h    Ditjpoe^  to  endow  the  already  organized  Farmers  Collie 

i  *^  the  entire  grtiit;  stiU  another  was  to  unite  Ohio  University  and 

\r     '  I  w'venitr  into  one  strong  State  university  and  to  endow  the 
r^^Qoa  ^^^  *^^  grant.     However,  all  plans  culminated  in  the 
^  y^rrh  22. 1870,  whereby  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
njLgge^  w»3  incorporated. 
*TV^  tr*?****  were  authorized  to  locate  the  college — 


f 


than  100  acres,  which  in  their  judgment  is  beet  suited  to  the  wants 
«f  Aid  institution,  the  same  being  reasonably  central  in  the  State  and 
^r  nihcMi  from  different  parts  thereof. 

xf^gr  carrfoMy  considering  several  propositions,  they  selected  a 

WAtkn  n^**"  Columbus  (now  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city) 

jit*  of  325^  acres  costing  $117,508.    Franklin  Coimty  provided 

eaWAW  in  '  P®^  ^®^^  bonds;  and  citizens  of  Columbus,  together 

j^  x^o  mhoads,   suppUed  $28,000  more.     Building  operations 

-l-^VpBi  at  once  and  on  September  7,  1873,  the  institution  opened 

jji^jus  to  students. 

In  1^*^  ^®  legislatiu-e  reorganized  the  college  and  changed  its 

.^  to  Ohio  State  University.    It  receives  all  the  Federal  aid  to  the 

,^1^  ftv  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

"  ^jjJyfci^MWrt. — The  first  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  on 

j^^y«iiKar  25,  1890,  adopted  a  resolution  accepting  the  conditions 

^  iJie  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890  and  establishing  an  agricultural 

^guj  mechtnical  college  at  Stillwater  in  Payne  Coimty.    The  county 

^^n^ctA^  $10,000  in  bonds  for  the  college.    The  law  provided  that  the 
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State  board  of  agriculture  should  be  the  board  of  r^ents.  The 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  opened  its  doors  to 
students  in  the  fall  of  1891. 

In  the  State  enabling  act  of  1906  Congress  granted  to  the  State, 
for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  for  the  colored 
agricultural  and  normal  university,  one-third  of  the  thirteenth  section 
grant,  and  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  alone,  250,000 
acres  of  land. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  grants  was  in  lieu  of  the 
grants  to  the  States  under  the  act  of  1862,  or  that  they  had  any  of 
the  conditions  of  the  1862  grant  attached  to  them.  The  grant  of 
260,000  acres  was  a  gift  to  the  new  State  restricted  only  by  the 
condition  that  it  shoidd  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  college  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  Undoubtedly  this  freedom  from  re- 
striction was  due  to  the  fact  that  Oklahoma,  by  accepting  the  second 
Morrill  Act  of  1890  in  its  territorial  convention,  had  boimd  itself  to 
practically  all  the  conditions  as  to  the  character  of  instruction  con- 
tained in  the  first  Morrill  Act  of  1862  except  that  of  required  military 
training. 

All  the  lands  of  the  State  are  imder  the  control  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  land  oflBce  of  Oklahoma.  The  250,000  acres  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  grant  are  administered  with  other  lands  for 
college  purposes  in  a  fund  called  ''New  college  funds."  They  have 
been  handled  by  sale  and  lease  with  great  profit  to  the  State  and 
college,  the  proceeds  being  invested  in  bonds  and  farm  loans  so  that  a 
substantial  income  is  regularly  available  for  appropriation  by  the 
legislature  to  the  use  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. 

In  1916  all  of  the  250,000-acre  grant  had  been  located  and  con- 
firmed, but  61,605.72  acres  were  xmsold.  Some  of  the  lands  had  been 
sold,  but  reverted  to  the  State  through  nonpayment  of  installments. 
There  was  an  accumulated  capital  of  $103,482.72  represented  by 
bonds  and  cash  on  hand,  while  $732,155.55  were  represented  in 
deferred  payments  at  5  per  cent  interest. 

Oregon. — ^The  Legislature  of  Oregon  duly  accepted  the  agricultural 
college  grant  of  90,000  acres,  and  by  act  of  October  27,  1868, 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  citizens  to  locate  the  lands.  The 
conmiittee  reported  in  July,  1870,  that  there  had  been  located  and 
confirmed  89,907.78  acres.  In  the  same  year  the  legislature  con- 
ferred the  endowment  on  a  private  corporation  called  Corvallis  Col- 
lege, designating  it  as  the  State  college  of  agriculture. 

The  board  of  school  land  commissioners  was  authorized  to  sell  the 
lands  for  not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre,  the  proceeds  to  be  loaned  at 
not  less  than  10  per  cent  interest  on  the  security  of  real  estate  mprt- 
gages.  All  interest  was  to  be  turned  in  to  the  State  treasury  for  the 
support  of  the  agricultural  college.     In  1882  the  rate  of  interest  was 
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reduced  to  8  per  cent,  and  in  1889  to  6  per  cent.  The  capital  of  the 
fund  is  retained  by  the  State  treasurer,  subject  to  withdrawal  for 
investment  as  above. 

For  a  long  time  Corvallis  College  received  little  or  no  income  from 
the  fund,  as  few  sales  and  no  investments  were  made.  It  was  aided, 
however,  by  direct  State  appropriations.  In  return  for  these  the 
legislatiu^e  imposed  restrictions  on  the  management  of  the  collie, 
and  finally,  in  response  to  a  demand  that  the  State  own  its  own 
college,  the  legislature  on  February  11,  1885,  took  over  Corvallis 
College  and  reorganized  it  as  a  State  college  imder  the  name  of 
Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

The  89,907.78  acres  composing  the  agricultural  college  endowment 
were  sold  slowly.  Located  in  1870,  there  was  no  income  from  them 
for  many  years;  in  1883-84  the  college  treasurer  reported  an  income 
of  $7,920.28  from  interest  and  rentals,  but  failed  to  report  the  amount 
of  capital;  in  1891-92  the  income  was  $9,717.42.  On  June  30, 1915, 
the  college  reported  all  but  920  acres  of  the  grant  sold.  The  capital 
was  given  as  $202,113.99,  invested  in  6  per  cent  securities  and  giving 
an  annual  income  of  $11,267.08. 

Pennsylvania, — ^The  origin  of  an  agricultural  college  in  Pennsyl- 
vania dates  back  to  April  13,  1854,  when  an  act  of  the  legislature  was 
passed  incorporating  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  petitioners  for  the  act  included  the  governor  of  the  Conamon- 
wealth  and  the  members  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  The  next 
move  was  on  February  22,  1855,  when  another  charter  was  granted 
and  organization  effected  shortly  after.  A  tract  of  land  of  200  acres 
was  purchased  in  Harris  Township,  Center  Coimty,  and  soon  after  200 
acres  more  were  added  by  donation.  At  first  the  State  gave  no  aid 
to  this  institution,  but  in  an  act  approved  May  20, 1857,  the  legislature 
appropriated  $50,000  to  it,  provided  that  private  funds  for  as  much 
more  should  be  secured.  This  condition  was  met,  and  the  fimds  were 
used  to  begin  the  construction  of  buildings.  Students  were  received 
on  February  20,  1859,  and  the  first  class,  numbering  12  students,  was 
graduated  in  December,  1861. 

Throughout  the  early  period  it  was  a  farm  school  with  practical 
field  work  for  all  students.  Although  its  official  title  was  ''Farmers' 
High  School,  *'  yet  the  course  of  study  was  of  a  high  scientific  grade. 
Without  State  aid,  except  the  appropriation  for  buildings,  the  expense 
of  annual  maintenance  necessarily  came  from  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution and  from  student  fees;  and  since  small  fees  and  student  labor 
for  support  were  fundamental  principles  of  the  school,  the  result  was 
a  constant  financial  struggle. 

In  1862  the  name  was  changed  to  ''Agricultural  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania,'' in  recognition  of  the  grade  and  character  of  the  work  done, 
but  soon  the  college  closed  its  doors  through  the  enlistment  of  its 
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entire  'student  body  in  the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  In  1864  it 
agaiQ  began  work. 

Meanwhile  Congi-ess  passed  the  act  of  1862  in  aid  of  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  Pennsylvania  came  into  its  share 
of  the  land  grant,  780,000  acres  in  scrip,  through  its  acceptance  by 
the  legislature  on  April  1,  1863.  The  usual  rivalry  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  State  for  the  endowment  fund  began,  but  the  friends  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  prevailed,  and  the  institution 
was  endowed  with  the  grant  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1867.  Unfortunately  the  grant  did  not  impart  the  life  that 
was  expected,  and  the  college  continued  to  struggle  along  hampered 
by  debt  and  torn  by  the  conflicting  theories  regarding  the  new  form  of 
education.  Up  to  1879  the  manual  labor  system  was  universally  in 
practice,  but  when  in  1870  a  course  in  arts  and  science  was  intro- 
duced, manual  labor  seemed  inappropriate.  For  nine  years  this 
question  was  under  discussion  and  continued  until  1879,  when  manual 
labor  was  required  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  its  educational 
value.  About  this  time  the  problem  of  industrial  education  was 
solved  on  its  present  basis.  As  a  fitting  climax  the  State  now  came 
forward  with  appropriations  to  clear  the  institution  of  debt.  From 
this  point  its  progress  has  been  steady. 

In  the  act  accepting  the  grant  of  780,000  acres  in  scrip,  the  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  State  was  instructed  to  obtain  the  scrip,  to  sell 
it,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds.  The  governor,  auditor  general,  and 
the  surveyor  general  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  its  management. 

The  surveyor  general  reaUzed  $439,186.80  from  its  sale.  About  10 
per  cent,  $43,886.50,  was  used  to  purchase  experimental  farms  for  the 
college  and  the  balance  was  invested  in  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  and  giving  $381,500  face 
value  of  investment.  The  assembly  on  April  3,  1872,  ordered  these 
bonds  sold  and  a  50-year  State  bond  for  $500,000  at  6  per  cent 
interest  issued  to  the  college  to  represent  the  land-grant  endowment 
fund.  Pennsylvania  State  College  receives  $30,000  a  year  income 
from  this  source. 

On  May  13,  1887,  the  assembly  authorized  the  college  to  sell  part 
of  the  farm  which  had  been  purchased  out  of  the  land-grant  fund. 
The  proceeds  from  this  sale,  $17,000,.  were  turned  over  to  the  State 
treasurer  and  invested  in  6  per  cent  State  bonds.  The  college  re- 
ceives the  interest  on  these  bonds. 

Rhode  Island. — ^The  act  of  Congress  of  1862  gave  Rhode  Island 
120,000  acres  in  scrip,  which  were  accepted  by  the  State  legislature 
in  January,  1863.  The  governor  was  instructed  to  receive  the  scrip 
and  to  hold  it  subject  to  the  further  orders  of  the  assembly;  it  was 
also  ordered  that  Brown  University  be  the  beneficiary  qiJhB  firant 
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upon  the  conditions  that  it  maintain  a  scientific  department  and 
aUow  free  tuition  to  a  certain  number  of  students  nominated  by  the 
l^islature. 

The  scrip  was  turned  over  to  Brown  University  and  by  it  sold  for 
$50,000;  payable  in  annual  installments  from  August  30,  1866,  to 
August  31,  1870,  when  the  full  amount  had  been  received  and  in- 
vested as  follows: 

Rhode  Island  6  per  cent  State  bonds $49, 498. 95 

Cash  deposited  in  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Co.  at  7  per  cent  interest. .  501. 05 

Total 50,000.00 

In  1887,  as  an  outcome  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station  Act,  the 
assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  State  college  rather  than  to  extend  further  aid  to  Brown 
University.  In  accord  with  the  report  of  this  committee  on  March 
23,  1888,  the  State  agricultural  school  was  established  at  Kingston. 
On  May  19,  1892,  its  title  was  changed  to  ''Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts"  and  its  internal  organization  care- 
fuUy  reorganized. 

The  college  was  to  receive  the  original  Federal  endowment  under 
the  act  of  1862,  but  Brown  University  objected  to  relinquishing  it 
and  carried  the  case  to  the  courts.  At  the  first  trial  the  decision 
favored  the  State,  but  Brown  took  an  appeal  and  it  began  to  look  as 
if  a  long  contest  were  ahead  when  the  assembly  in  April,  1904,  passed 
a  compromise  act  giving  Brown  University  140,000  cash  in  return 
for  the  surrender  of  aU  claims  on  any  of  the  agricidtural  college 
grants.  Brown,  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  Yale  case  in  Connecticut, 
accepted  this  compromise,  thus  allowing  the  college  of  agriculture  to 
receive  the  grant  without  further  contest. 

By  act  of  May  4,  1909,  the  name  of  the  college  was  changed  to 
''Rhode  Island  State  College. '' 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  $50,000  comprismg  the  capital  of  the 
fimd  was  on  deposit  with  the  Industrial  Trust  Co.  in  two  accounts, 
the  joint  interest  being  about  4  per  cent,  actually  $2,035.68.  The 
assembly  makes  up  the  deficit  by  a  regular  annual  appropriation,  so 
that  the  college  receives  a  full  5  per  cent  income,  $2,500. 

South  Carolina. — ^Under  the  Federal  act  of  1862  South  Carolina 
became  entitled  to  180,000  acres  in  scrip,  but  owing  to  the  Civil  War 
it  was  not  until  1868  that  the  new  State  constitution,  among  other 
provisions  regarding  education,  directed  that  the  grant  be  accepted 
and  an  agricultural  college  organized.  The  first  legislative  assembly 
thereafter  formally  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  grant  and  ordered 
that  the  scrip  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  United  States  or 
South  Carolina  bonds. 
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As  far  as  can  be  traced,  the  scrip  for  180,000  acres  was  sent  to  the 
State  fiscal  agent  in  New  York,  H.  H.  Kimpton,  who  reported  that 
it  was  sold  for  72^^  cents  per  acre  and  that  the  $130,500  was  invested 
in  $191,800  worth  of  South  Carolina  State  6  per  cent  bonds.  Later 
he  reported  that  these  bonds  had  been  hypothecated  as  security  for 
the  State  debt  held  in  New  York.  This  seems  to  be  the  end  of  both 
scrip  and  bonds. 

llie  l^islature  made  an  appropriation  to  pay  one  year's  interest, 
but  only  $6,836  was  received  by  the  college. 

For  10  years  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  fimd  until  in  1879  the 
State  legislature,  evidently  recognizing  that  it  was  lost,  passed  an 
act  directing  the  State  treasurer  to  issue  a  perpetual  State  bond  for 
$191,800  at  6  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
This  bond  is  still  extant  and  represents  the  1862  land-grant  fund. 

At  the  time  of  accepting  the  grant  the  State  legislature  was  com- 
posed of  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  negroes.  It  was  there- 
fore no  surprise  that  in  1872,  when  providing  for  a  college  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  grant,  the  legislature  established  the  college  as  a 
part  of  Claflin  University.  While  this  institution  made  no  restric- 
tions as  to  the  color  of  its  students,  the  admission  of  negroes  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  white  students  from  attending.  Although 
this  institution  was  nominally  endowed  with  the  land-grant  fund, 
the  fund  had  already  passed  through  the  manipulation  resulting  in 
its  total  disappearance,  and  no  actual  benefit  was  derived  therefrom. 

The  act  of  1879  restoring  and  re-creating  the  agricultural  coUege 
endowment  fxmd  also  provided  that  the  defunct  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege should  reopen  as  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for 
whites  and  should  receive  one-half  of  the  interest  from  the  land-grant 
fund.  Accordingly,  the  college  reopened  in  1880  xmder  the  title 
"Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina.''  For  two 
years  it  continued  its  independent  course  until,  in  1882,  it  was  merged 
into  the  revived  South  Carolina  College,  which  was  itself  a  part  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  The  Clafiin  agricultural  college 
combination  was  also  made  a  part  of  th#  imiversity  and  continued 
to  receive  one-half  of  the  yearly  interest. 

In  November,  1889,  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  trust  left 
by  Thomas  G.  Qemson  and  established  an  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college  on  his  Fort  Hill  plantation.  This  institution,  called 
"Clemson  College,"  in  honor  of  the  donor  of  its  principal  endowment, 
was  opened  for  students  in  July,  1893.  In  the  act  creating  it  the 
legislature  endowed  it  with  the  privilege  tax  on  fertilizers  and  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  half  interest  in  the  1862  land-grant  fimd  previously 
received  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Clemson  College  now 
receives  all  the  grants  to  South  Carolina  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
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ture  and  mechanic  arts  except  the  portion  provided  for  the  colored 
college. 

In  1896  the  legislature  divorced  Claflin  University  and  the  colored 
agricidtural  and  mechanical  college  and  created  a  new  State  insti- 
tution called  '^The  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  and  Agricultural 
College  of  South  Carolina.'*  This  school  divides  the  interest  of  the 
1862  land-grant  fund  with  Clemson  College.  Each  receives  a  yearly- 
income  of  $5,754  from  the  fund. 

South  Dakota. — ^The  founding  of  the  agricultural  college  in  South 
Dakota  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dependent  on  any  particular 
Federal  grant  in  aid.  It  was  in  1881  that  the  Territorial  legislature 
made  the  first  move,  which  was  continued  in  1883  by  an  act  author- 
izing a  bond  issue  of  $25,000  to  build  and  equip  the  college  buildings 
on  the  property  belonging  to  the  Territory  at  Brookings. 

Another  bond  issue  in  1885  provided  land  for  the  experimental 
farm,  additional  buildings,  and  equipment.  The  institution  was 
opened  for  students  September  24,  1884,  so  that  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  in  1889  the  college  was  in  full  operation. 

On  February  22,  1889,  Congress  passed  the  State  enabling  act  for 
Montana,  Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  This  was 
accepted  by  South  Dakota  and  a  State  constitution  adopted  October 
1,  1889.  The  enabling  act  gave  South  Dakota  120,000  acres  for  the 
agricultural  college  in  lieu  of  the  1862  grant  and  an  additional  grant 
of  40,000  acres  restricted  only  by  the  requirement  that  it  should  be 
used  for  an  agricultural  college. 

All  lands  are  controlled  by  a  State  land  board,  which  locates  and 
handles  them  in  the  usual  way,  by  lease  and  sale.  Proceeds  are 
turned  over  to  the  State  treasurer,  who  maintains  two  funds.  One, 
the  permanent  agricultural  college  fund,  is  composed  of  receipts  from 
sales  of  land  and  is  a  permanent  endowment  fimd;  the  other,  the 
local  and  endowment  agricultural  college  fund,  is  composed  of  inter- 
est on  invested  funds  (permanent  agricultural  college  fund),  interest 
on  unpaid  contracts  of  sale,  rentals  of  lands,  and  collections  from  the 
college,  and  is  used  for  geiferal  maintenance. 

For  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1914,  the  land-grant  fund  was 
reported  as  follows: 

Lands  reported  by  the  commissioner  of  public  lands. 

Total  acres  in  both  grants 160, 000. 00 

Acree  patented 160,000.20 

Acres  sold 16, 039. 62 

Acres  leased 61, 604. 19 

Capital  account. 

Total  price  of  all  lands  sold $317, 296. 03 

Capital  of  endowment  fund 128, 804.  87 

Amount  outstanding  on  deferred  pajonents 188  872. 83 
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All  the  capital  is  invested  in  5  per  cent  loans ;  the  deferred  payments 
bear  6  per  cent  interest.  Leases  are  subject  to  a  reappraisal  every 
five  years,  with  a  consequent  change  in  rent. 

Income  accounty  report  of  State  treasurer. 

Received  from  leases  of  land $16, 07L  23 

Received  from  interest  on  permanent  fimd 5, 242. 70 

Received  from  interest  on  deferred  payments 10, 964. 57 

Total  income  for  the  college 32,278.50 

The  South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
is  under  the  management  of  a  State  board  of  five  members,  called 
the  '* regents  of  education,"  which  board  controls  all  the  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  State. 

Tennessee, — September  10,  1794,  Blount  College  received  a  charter 
from  the  Territorial  legislature  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  was  established  at  Knoxville. 

On  April  18,  1806,  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of  two 
colleges  in  Tennessee  and  endowed  each  with  a  grant  of  50,000  acres 
of  public  lands.  The  legislature  thereupon,  on  October  26,  1807, 
incorporated  the  East  Tennessee  College  as  one  of  the  two  authorized 
institutions,  placed  its  location  2  miles  from  Knoxville,  and  provided 
that  it  should  absorb  Blount  College. 

East  Tennessee  College,  like  all  the  early  colleges,  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence.  In  1840  the  legislature  changed  its  name  to 
East  Tennessee  University.  In  1860-61  the  institution  had  the  most 
profitable  year  of  its  history  up  to  that  time,  and  its  affairs  seemed 
to  be  finally  in  prosperous  condition;  a  medical  department  had  been 
opened,  and  the  number  of  students  in  all  departments  was  increas- 
ing. But  the  war  ended  all  this.  First  the  Confederate  and  then 
the  National  troops  used  the  buildings  for  hospital  and  barracks,  so 
that  only  the  medical  school  continued  any  sort  of  exercises. 

In  the  reorganization  after  the  war  little  was  left  but  the  bare 
grounds  and  buildings.  However,  the  institution  was  reopened  in 
1866  with  about  75  students,  continuing  its  progress  without  a  break 
to  the  present  time.  In  1869  it  received  the  national  land-grant  en- 
dowment of  300,000  acres  in  scrip,  at  the  same  time  organizing  an 
agricultural  college  as  an  integral  part  of  the  university.  This  col- 
lege was  later  expanded  into  the  Tennessee  Industrial  College.  On 
March  10,  1879,  the  legislature  changed  the  name  East  Tennessee 
University  to  University  of  Tennessee.  It  is  the  State  agricultural 
coU^e  and  receives  all  the  Federal  aid  to  the  State  for  agricultural 
collie  purposes  except  that  for  negro  institutions. 

On  February  1, 1868,  the  State  legislature  accepted  the  act  granting 
300,000  acres  in  scrip  to  the  State,  and  on  January  16,  1869,  desig- 
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nated  the  East  Tennessee  University  as  the  beneficiary.  As  the  time 
for  accepting  the  grant  had  expired  before  the  State  could  take  action, 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  February  28,  1867,  was  necessary  to 
l^alize  the  action. 

The  scrip  was  sold  to  G.  P.  Lewis  for  the  high  price,  as  the  market 
was  then,  of  90|  cents  per  acre,  and  brought  $271,875.  The  Man- 
hattan Bank  of  New  York  was  made  State  fiscal  agent,  and,  on  order 
of  the  State  l^islatiure,  invested  the  proceeds  as  fast  as  received  in 
Tennessee  State  bonds  at  6  per  cent.  Ultimately  there  were  $396,000 
worth  of  bonds  piurchased  and  tiurned  over  to  the  university. 

In  these  transactions  expenses  amounting  to  $3,308.55  were 
charged  against  the  capital  of  the  fund,  while  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $466.40  was  transferred  to  general  State  funds,  making  a  total  of 
$3,774.95  used  from  the  principal  of  the  land-grant  fxmd;  the 
State  also  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  in  some  years  and 
in  others  paid  it  in  warrants  which  had  to  be  cashed  at  considerable 
discount,  so  that,  in  this  way,  the  university  lost  about  $12,000  from 
its  income  fund. 

In  1881  the  legislatiure  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,774.95  to 
replace  the  amount  taken  from  the  capital  of  the  fund  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  losses  of  income.  This  committee  has 
never  reported,  and  no  adjustment  has  been  made. 

The  fund  now  consists  of  the  original  amount,  $396,000,  invested 
in  State  certificates  of  indebtedness  at  6  per  cent  and  $4,000  (the 
$3,775  appropriated  by  the  legislature  plus  $225  added  by  the  imi- 
versity)  invested  in  certificates  of  indebtedness  at  5  per  cent,  making 
a  total  of  $400,000  and  giving  an  annual  income  of  $23,960  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

Texas. — ^Although  in  1862  there  were  millions  of  acres  of  imoccupied 
land  in  Texas,  yet,  because  of  its  imique  position  as  an  independent 
and  sovereign  nation  at  the  time  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  there 
were  no  pubhc  lands  in  the  State  belonging  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; therefore  the  grant  of  180,000  acres  under  the  agricultural 
college  act  of  1862  came  in  the  form  of  scrip. 

The  State  legislature  accepted  the  grant  November  1, 1866,  and  on 
April  17,  1871,  established  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  collie, 
making.it  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  appoint  three  commissioners 
to  determine  its  location.  This  commission  selected  a  site  in  Brazos 
County,  which  became  known  as  **  College  Station,"  and  on  October 
4,  1876,  the  college  was  opened  to  students. 

The  180,000  acres  in  scrip  were  soon  sold  for  $174,000,  which  was 
invested  in  7  per  cent  gold  frontier  defense  bonds  of  the  State. 

During  the  nine  years  between  the  sale  of  the  scrip  and  the  opening 
of  the  college  the  accumulated  interest  amounted  to  $35,000  which 
was  added  to  the  principal,  making  a  total  fund  of  $209,000. 
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On  March  1, 1910,  the  $174,000  bond  issue  was  refunded;  $170,000 
was  placed  m  3  per  cent  bonds  and  $4,000  was  spent  for  running 
expenses  of  the  college.  On  July  1, 1906,  the  $35,000  bond  issue  was 
also  refunded  in  3  per  cents. 

The  l^islature  of  1915  made  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  to  replace 
the  money  improperly  spent  in  1910  and  another  of  $24,358.33  to 
adjust  the  deficit  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  directed  that  the  land- 
scrip  fund,  amounting  to  $209,000,  be  invested  at  5  per  cent  interest; 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  receives  the  annual 
income  from  the  State  treasurer. 

The  constitution  of  1876  made  the  college  a  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  but  as  no  change  was  made  in  the  board  of  directors 
the  institution  continues  to  manage  its  affairs  independently. 

Utah. — The  agricultural  collie  of  Utah  was  foimded  March  8, 
1888,  when  the  l^islative  assembly  accepted  the  terms  of  the  1862 
land-grant  act.  Utah  received  200,000  acres  of  land  for  the  agri- 
cultural college. 

The  State  assembly  appropriated  $25,000  for  buildings  and  the 
county  of  Cache  and  city  of  Logan  gave  100  acres  of  land  as  a  site. 
The  first  students  were  admitted  in  September,  1890. 

The  coU^e  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  13  mem- 
bers, comprising  the  secretary  of  state  ex  officio  and  12  members 
appointed  by  the  governor.  In  1913  the  **  Branch  of  the  Agricultural 
CoH^e"  located  at  Cedar  City  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
agricultural  college  board.  The  college  also  administers  several 
State  service  bureaus. 

The  grant  of  200,000  acres  is  in  charge  of  a  State  board  of  land 
commissioners,  which  locates  the  lands  and  handles  them  in  the 
usual  way  of  rental  and  sale.  A  minimum  price  of  $2.50  per  acre 
has  been  fixed  by  law. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  land  board  for  the  period  ended 
November  30,  1914,  gives  the  following  condition  of  the  grant: 

Lands. 

Acres. 

Agricultural  college  grant 200,000 

Selected  and  confinned  » 195, 663. 65 

Sokl> 181,484.19 

Ckipital  of  the  college  fund. 

Total  sale  prico  of  all  lands  sold  to  date $334,033*06 

Amount  paid  in  of  the  selling  price 194, 136. 74 

Amount  invested 189,656.68 

The  investments  are  in  loans  on  approved  farm  property  at  6  per 
cent  and  State  and  municipal  bonds  and  warrants  at  4jl  to  6  per  cent. 

>  Acres  selected  but  not  oonfirmed,  3,820.7a  *  Number  of  acres  under  lease  not  giveiL 
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Income  for  the  year  ended  Nov.  30, 1914 ^ 

Interest  on  invested  funds 18, 605. 60 

Interest  on  unpaid  purchase  money 2, 853. 47 

Rentals  on  leased  lands 1, 296. 83 

Total 12,755.90 

Vemumt. — ^The  Legislature  of  Vermont,  on  November  2,  1791, 
passed  an  act  incorporating  a  university  at  Burlington,  which  was 
called  the  University  of  Vermont.  College  work  was  begun  in  1801, 
having  been  preceded  for  one  year  by  preparatory  work  conducted 
by  the  president  in  his  residence  while  the  college  building  was  being 
erected. 

Under  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  Vermont  was  entitled  to  150,000 
acres  in  scrip,  which  it  received  by  the  acceptance  of  the  legislature 
on  October  29,  1862.  A  commission  of  two,  Homer  E.  Royce  and 
John  B.  Page,  was  appointed  to  investigate  ways  and  means  of  dis- 
posing of  the  scrip.  Following  the  report  of  this  commission,  the 
scrip,  calling  for  149,920  actual  acres,  was  put  on  the  market  and  sold 
for  $122,626.40.  In  December,  1866,  when  the  money  was  invested, 
it  had  accumulated  considerable  bank  interest,  so  that  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $135,500  in  6  per  cent  State  bonds  resulted.  These  bonds 
have  been  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  they  came  due  and  will  fall 
due  again  on  June  1,  1932.  They  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent  and  are 
retained  by  the  State  treasurer,  who  pays  the  interest  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  scrip  was  sold  the  legislature  chartered 
an  agricultural  college  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  f  imd  and  authorized 
its  trustees  to  locate  a  site.  Among  the  trustees  was  the  Hon.  Justin 
S.  Morrill,  the  author  of  the  act  imder  which  the  fimd  was  obtained. 
It  is  a  commentary  on  the  strangeness  of  affairs  that  for  one  year  this 
board  combed  the  State  for  a  site,  and  not  one  locality  offered  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  warrant  the  locating  of  the  college.  Finally  the 
author  of  the  act  which  caused  the  founding  of  agricultural  colleges 
in  so  many  other  States  had  to  confess  a  total  failure  in  his  own  State. 
On  November  9,  1865,  the  attempt  to  found  a  separate  agricultural 
college  was  abandoned.  The  legislature  combined  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  the  imlocated  agricultural  college  imder  the  joint  tide, 
'*The  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,"  and 
located  it  on  the  property  of  the  university  at  Burlington.  Middle- 
bury  College  and  Norwich  University  were  authorized  to  become  parts 
of  the  university,  but  declined. 

Virginia. — On  January  27,  1870,  Congress  passed  the  act  reestab- 
lishing the  State  of  Virginia.  The  new  State  constitution  adopted  in 
1869  went  into  effect  and  the  reconstructed  legislature  was  called  for 
its  first  meeting  on  February  10,  1870.  At  this  meeting  the  land- 
grant  act  was  accepted,  securing  to  the  State  300,000  acres  in  scrip. 
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This  scrip  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education,  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  was  sold  on  May  1,  1872,  for  $285,000. 

On  March  19, 1872,  the  legislature  after  a  long  struggle,  authorized 
the  division  of  the  fund,  one-third  to  Hampton  Institute  and  two- 
thirds  to  a  new  institution  to  be  called  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  This  act  also  authorized  the  expenditure  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  capital  for  the  purchase  of  land. 

Of  the  $95,000,  Hampton's  share,  $9,500,  was  used  to  buy  72 
acres  of  additional  land,  and  the  remainder  was  invested  in  6  per 
cent  State  bonds  at  a  discount,  serving  to  buy  $172,156  worth  of 
bonds. 

A  similar  disposition  was  made  of  the  $190,000,  the  portion  given 
to  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  and  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $344,312  face  value  became  its  endowment.  All  the 
bonds  are  held  by  the  State  board  of  education,  the  interest  going 
r^ularly  to  the  institutions. 

The  act  of  March  19,  1872,  which  organized  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  for  whites  and  disposed  of  the  scrip,  also  author- 
ized the  taking  over  of  Preston  and  Olin  Institute  at  Blacksburg  as 
a  site  for  the  new  college. 

In  1896  the  l^islature  added  the  words  ''and  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute'' to  the  title  of  the  coU^e. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  the  N^ro  college, 
was  established  in  June,  1867,  on  a  farm  known  as  ''Little  Scotland, '* 
lying  on  Hampton  River,  a  small  navigable  arm  of  Hampton  Roads. 
Students  were  first  admitted  in  April,  1868.  On  Jxme  4,  1870,  it 
was  chartered  as  a  semiprivate  educational  institution.  The  school 
now  is  one  of  the  two  largest  and  best-known  schools  for  Negroes 
in  the  world.  Its  plan  is  based  on  labor  as  a  means  of  education. 
From  the  humble  beginning  of  1868  it  has  progressed  so  that  for 
1915  its  report  shows  total  annual  expenditures  of  over  $585,000, 
with  an  investment  of  over  $4,000,000  in  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  It  stUl  receives  the  income  of  $10,329.36  per  year  from 
the  1862  land-grant  fund. 

Washington. — Washington,  in  its  State  enabling  act  of  February 
22,  1889,  received  90,000  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  an  agri- 
cultural coUege. 

The  first  legislative  assembly,  on  March  28,  1890,  organized  the 
college  under  the  title  of  "The  Agricidtural  Coll^g,  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  School  of  Science  of  the  State  of  Washington. "  It  con- 
ferred on  the  new  college  all  the  Federal  grants  in  aid  of  agricidtural 
colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  schools  of  science.  The  institution 
was  placed  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  regents  of  five  mem- 
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bers  appointed  by  the  governor  and  its  location  was  fixed  at  Pullman. 
In  1905  the  name  was  shortened  to  '^The  State  College  of  Washing- 
ton." 

All  the  lands  granted  to  the  State  are  in  charge  of  a  State  land 
commissioner,  who  locates  and  handles  them  in  the  usual  way  of 
rental  and  sale.  Receipts  are  turned  over  to  the  State  treasurer, 
who  invests  the  capital  in  interest-bearing  securities  and  holds  the 
income  from  investments  and  rentals  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  for  the  support  of  the  college. 

On  October  1,  1914,  the  endowment  was  reported  as  follows: 

Ironcb. 

Acree  in  original  grant *. 90, 000 .  00 

Acres  located  and  confirmed 89, 438. 21 

Acres  sold 23,506.32 

CapiUd, 

Total  selling  price  of  lands Not  reported. 

Amount  paid  in $247, 008. 36 

Amount  invested  in  securities 247, 325. 00 

Income  for  the  year  ended  June  SO^  1914- 

Interest  on  invested  funds $12, 345. 67 

Interest  on  deferred  payments,  from  leases  and  from  privileges 6, 840. 68 

Bank  interest  on  daily  balances 240. 68 

Total 19,426.96 

West  Virginia, — ^This  State  was  created  and  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  June  20,  1863.  The  first  l^slative  assembly,  by  an  act 
approved  October  3,  1863,  accepted  the  grant  of  150,000  acres  in 
scrip,  but  because  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  the  State 
did  not  receive  it  imtil  Congress,  by  a  special  act  dated  April  14, 
1864,  extended  the  provisions  of  the  land-grant  act  to  the  State. 

Shortly  after  the  scrip  was  received  it  was  sold  for  $90,000  and  the 
money  invested  in  $90,000  worth  of  United  States  '  *  currency  sixes. " 

On  January  9,  1866,  the  trustees  of  Monongalia  Academy,  at  Mor- 
gantown,  tendered  to  the  State  all  their  property  for  the  foundation 
of  the  new  agricidtural  college.  On  January  30, 1867,  tjie  legislature 
accepted  the  gift  and  on  February  7,  1867,  passed  an  act  reaffirming 
this  acceptance  and  establishing  the  Agricultural  College  of  West 
Virginia,  at  Morgantown.  To  its  trustees  were  turned  over  the  $90,- 
000  in  6  per  cent  bonds  forming  the  land^ant  fund.  The  property 
donated  by  Monongalia  Academy,  together  with  gifts  from  the 
citizens  of  Morgantown — elands,  buildings,  cash,  bonds,  bank  stock, 
books,  and  personal  property — ^was  wortii  $50,390. 

June  25,  1868,  the  l^islature  authorized  the  board  of  visitors  to 
sell  the  academy  proper  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  new  buildings 
on  the  main  grounds  at  Morgantown.    About  $15,000  was  so  used. 
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On  December  4,  1868,  the  l^islature  changed  the  name  of  the  col- 
lege to  '^West  Virgfaiia  University*'  and  the  board  of  visitors  to  a 
board  of  regents.  This  same  year  it  increased  the  land-grant  endow- 
ment by  a  gift  of  $10,000  and  again  in  1871  by  another  $10,000. 

Until  1909  the  control  of  the  institution  was  in  the  board  of  r^ents. 
By  an  act  approved  February  27,  1909,  the  management  of  all  the 
State  institutions  was  divided  between  two  State  boards.  The  finan- 
cial afifairs  are  under  the  board  of  control,  of  three  members,  and  the 
academic  afifairs  are  under  a  State  board  of  regents,  composed  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools  and  four  other  members. 

The  State  board  of  control  now  has  charge  of  the  funds  of  West 
Virginia  University,  including  the  land  endowment  fimd.  No 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  segregate  the  endowment  received 
from  the  sale  of  scrip  from  that  received  from  legislative  appropria- 
tion, all  endowment  fimds  being  kept  in  one  account. 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  endowment  fimd  amoimted  to  $116,500, 
invested  in  various  securities  bringing  from  5  to  6  per  cent  interest 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $6,500  for  the  imiversity. 

Wisconsin. — ^Although  the  first  movement  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  university  began  in  1836,  under  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, it  was  not  until  the  State  constitution  of  1848  made  pro- 
vision for  it  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  the  institution  being 
actually  opened.  The  first  State  l^ialature  passed  an  act  incorpo- 
rating the  university  and  appointing  a  board  of  regents,  July  26, 1848. 
During  the  first  year  thereafter  the  regents  held  several  meetings, 
at  which  the  opening  of  a  preparatory  department  was  discussed  and 
several  sites  for  the  university  were  considered.  Finally,  "CoDege 
Hill,"  at  Madison,  was  selected  in  February,  1849,  where  the  prepar- 
atory department  was  opened  in  a  buildinyg  loaned  by  the  people  of 
Madison.  The  efforts  of  14  years  had  finally  borne  fruit.  On  August 
4,  1850,  college  classes  were  established.  The  first  college  building 
was  erected  in  1851. 

The  agricultural  college  land  grant  of  240,000  acres  was  accepted 
by  the  State  l^islature  on  AprU  2,  1863. 

The  close  of  the  war  saw  a  renewal  of  the  university's  prosperity. 
Women  had  been  admitted  during  the  dark  days;  so  now  a  general 
reorganization  seemed  necessary.  An  act  approved  April  12,  1866, 
provided  that  the  university  should  receive  tiie  agricultural  college 
endowment  and  other  substantial  State  aids  in  addition  to  all  its 
former  grants  and  endowments;  the  State  also  now  began  to  extend 
assistance  by  direct  appropriation  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  university. 

The  agricultural  college  grant,  amounting  to  240,005.37  acres, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  commission  of  school  and  imiversity  lands. 
A  TniTiiTYnim  price  of  $1.25  per  acre  was  obtained,  25  per  cent  cash 
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and  the  balance  on  10  years'  time  at  7  per  cent  interest.  All  but  40 
acres  were  sold  up  to  1912.  The  money  received  from  sales  was 
turned  over  to  the  State  treasiu*er  and  invested  in  interest-bearing 
securities. 

The  foUowing  tabulation  shows  how  the  high  rates  of  interest 
permitted  profitable  investment  at  first,  coming  to  a  maximum  in 
1883;  and  how,  since  that  time,  the  decreasing  interest  rates  have 
gradually  lowered  the  income  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  obtain  even  the  required  5  per  cent: 

Income  from  the  land  fund. 


Year. 


1866. 
1870. 
1875. 
1880. 
1883. 
1888. 


Capital. 

Income. 

Acres 

ofniiflold 

land. 

18,061.85 
150,346.20 
236,133.90 
267,330.86 
285,968.00 
1228,221.00 

1144.93 
11,377.41 
16,148.41 
15,321.84 
17,877,14 
14,600.70 

*62,"403.'53' 

24,358.87 

13,204.83 

1,253.21 

Year. 


Capital. 


1802 1290,054.00 

1805 

1900 

1906 

1910 

1914 


308,558.61 
303,504.61 


Income. 


116,961.05 
16,871.85 
12,428.57 
13,038,27 
11,777.56 
12,728.14 


Acres 

of  unsold 

land. 


40.00 
120.00 


1  Invested  funds  only;  does  not  Include  uninvested  cash  on  hand. 

For  the  future  the  deficit  in  interest  below  the  required  5  per  cent 
has  been  adjusted  by  an  act  passed  by  the  State  legislature  and 
approved  August  7,  1913  (sec.  249,  ch.  758,  acts  of  1913),  which 
provided  as  follows: 

If  for  any  year  the  income  from  the  agricultural  college  fund  is  leas  than  5  per  cent 
on  the  principal,  the  regents  of  the  university  are  authorized  and  required  to  trans- 
fer from  the  imiversity  fund  income  to  the  agricultural  college  fund  income  an  amount 
necessary  to  meet  the  difference  between  the  interest  actually  received  and  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  yielded  had  the  income  been  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent. 

Wyoming, — By  an  act  of  March  4,  1886,  the  Territorial  legislature 
organized  the  University  of  Wyoming  and  provided  a  State  tax  for 
its  support.  The  university  was  to  be  located  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Laramie,  to  be  open  to  men  and  women  alike,  and  to  provide  for  a 
liberal  education  in  all  collegiate  branches  of  study.  There  were 
seven  trustees.  A  site  of  20  acres  was  procured,  later  increased  to 
54  acres,  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by  purchase  through  the  citizens 
of  Laramie  and  through  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  In  the  fall  of 
1887,  a  portion  of  the  first  building  having  been  completed,  the 
institution  was  opened  for  students.  Three  farms,  containing  1,080 
acres,  are  now  used  for  experimental  and  demonstration  work. 

When,  in  1889,  the  State  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  new 
State  was  entitled  to  90^000  acres  of  public  land  for  an  agricultural 
college  endowment,  this  grant,  together  with  all  its  conditions,  was 
conferred  on  the  imiversity.    This  has  been  followed  by  all  grants  in 
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aid  of  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  extension  work, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  grant  for  charitahle,  educational,  penal,  and 
reformatory  institutions. 

In  1890  a  bill  to  establish  a  separate  agricultural  college  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  was  followed  in  1892  by  a  State  referendum 
vote  placing  the  new  college  at  Lander,  Fremont  Coimty.  As  the 
l^islature  declined  to  pass  measures  for  the  change,  the  institution 
was  not  established.  Thus,  wisely ,  all  efforts  of  the  State  for  higher 
education  have  been  centered  in  one  institution. 

The  care  of  the  90,000-acre  grant,  together  with  all  the  State  lands, 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  State  board  of  land  commissioners,  which  locates, 
sells,  and  rents  the  lands,  turning  over  the  proceeds  to  the  State 
treasurer  to  be  invested  or  held  for  the  use  of  the  university.  The 
latest  available  report  for  the  biennium  ended  September  30,  1914, 
shows  the  following  condition  of  the  grant: 

Lamb. 

Total  number  of  acree  granted 90,000.00 

Acres  located  and  confirmed  to  the  State 89, 832. 36 

Acres  sold 6,664.36 

Acres  selected  and  reserved  for  sale 2, 120. 44 

Acres  leased 79,305.13 

Capital  of  the  fund. 

Invested  funds $28,425.00 

Cash  balance  iminvested,  held  in  the  agricultural  collie  permanent  land 

fund  of  1903 20,415.34 

Cash  balance  uninvested,  held  in  the  agricultiu^l  college  permanent  land 

fund  No.  2 24,515.50 

Total  of  peiinanent  fund 73, 356. 84 

Interest  and  income  for  the  biennium  1912-1914- 

Interest  on  invested  funds $3, 063. 05 

Interest  on  deferred  payments  on  purchases 950. 19 

Rentals 11,385.70 

Interest  on  bank  balances 1, 043. 03 

Total  biennial  income  for  support 16, 441. 97 

Invested  funds. 

At  4i  per  cent $3,500 

At  5  per  cent 4,000 

At  5J  per  cent 4,000 

At  6  per  cent 16,926 

28,426 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

Under  the  grant  of  July  2, 1862,  three  sharp  divisions  in  the  States 
appear: 

1.  States  receiving  scrip  under  the  original  act. 

2.  States  receiving  land  under  the  original  act. 

3.  New  States  receiving  land  under  their  State  enabling  acts  or 
other  acts  in  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the  original  act. 

In  general  it  has  been  very  diflScult,  well-niph  impossible^  to  cany 
out  the  exact  letter  of  the  law.  A  study  of  the  detailed  histories 
shows  scarcely  one  State  that  has  not,  in  some  way,  at  some  time, 
been  in  default. 

The  principal  lines  of  default  have  been  a  delay  in  investing  the 
capital,  or  investment  at  less  than  5  per  cent,  causing  loss  of  income 
to  the  college;  use  of  capital  for  other  purposes  than  for  the  college; 
and  finally  the  use  of  income  for  purposes  not  authorized  by  law, 
such  as  for  the  administration  of  lands  or  expenses  of  investments. 
In  general  these  defaults  have  been  made  good  as  soon  as  proper  at- 
tention was  directed  to  them. 

Although  defaidts  have  been  corrected,  in  the  main  immediately 
on  being  recognized,  yet  seldom  have  deficits  been  refunded  or  made 
up.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  loss  of  interest  from  lack  of  invest- 
ment or  from  deficient  interest  return,  it  has  been  usual  to  replace 
the  investment  so  as  to  obtain  the  required  5  per  cent  but  to  allow 
past  losses  to  remain  unsatisfied.  There  are,  however,  several  ex- 
ceptions to  this  practice;  the  last  and  most  prominent  is  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  legislature  of  which  in  1915  appropriated  $24,358.35 
to  adjust  losses  in  interest  due  to  past  investments  at  less  than  5  per 
cent.* 

In  the  method  of  obtaining  the  required  5  per  cent  on  the  invested 
fimds  several  plans  have  been  adopted. 

(1)  In  a  large  nimiber  of  the  States,  when  it  became  evident  that 
a  continuous  5  per  cent  investment  would  be  difficult  to  find,  the 
fund  was  turned  over  to  the  State  treasury  and  the  State  itself  as- 
sumed the  load  of  interest,  the  capital  being  considered  as  part  of  the 
irreducible  State  debt.  This  was  done  in  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  In  other  States  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lands  were  turned 
in  to  the  State  treasury  as  fast  as  received  and  added  either  to  the 
State  sinking  fund  or  to  general  State  funds,  no  attempt  at  outside 
investment  being  made.  In  such  cases  the  State  issues  certificates 
of  indebtedness  at  a  good  rate  of  interest.  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio  handled  their  fxmds  in  this  way. 

1  Also  see  footnote  on  Arkansas,  page  13 
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(3)  Other  States  have  invested  the  funds  at  the  best  rate  obtain- 
able in  the  open  market,  and  make  up  the  difference  between  the  rate 
obtained  and  the  required  5  per  cent  by  direct  legislative  appropria- 
tion.    Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  handle  the  fimds  in  this  way. 

(4)  In  Florida,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  the  legislature  has  au- 
thorized the  governing  board  of  the  college  to  transfer  funds  from 
other  general  college  funds  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  interest. 

(5)  In  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  the  fund  has 
been  lost  by  defalcation  or  dishonesty  and  has  been  restored  by  the 
legislature.  A  State  bond  for  the  amoimt  has  been  issued  in  each 
of  these  States. 

The  above  five  methods  cover  the  handling  of  the  funds  by  those 
States  receiving  it  imder  the  original  grant  and  which  have  entirely 
disposed  of  the  lands  and  scrip.  An  entirely  different  method  has 
been  adopted  in  the  newer  States. 

Among  the  older  States  the  following  seem  to  be  in  default  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  article:  Colorado  was  derelict  in  the  investment 
of  the  capital  received  from  the  sale  of  lands;  the  State  legislature, 
in  attempting  to  make  the  funds  secure,  placed  so  many  conditions 
and  penalties  upon  the  State  ojG^cers  that  they  refused  to  move  and 
allowed  the  funds  to  lie  in  bank  at  2  or  2 ^  per  cent  interest;  recently 
the  provisions  have  been  changed  and  the  funds  are  being  invested 
as  fast  as  possible.  Nebraska  has  its  capital  invested  in  securities 
only  part  of  which  bring  5  per  cent  interest,  the  balance  less  than  5 
per  cent;  action  by  the  State  legislature  to  remedy  this  or  make  up 
the  deficit  is  expected.  Nevada  for  a  niunber  of  years  failed  to 
segr^ate  this  fund  from  other  land-grant  funds,  investing  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  all  lands  together,  without  regard  to  the  special 
5  per  cent  investment  condition  attached  to  this  fund;  as  a  result 
there  is  a  deficit  of  about  1  per  cent  in  yearly  income  and  some  con- 
fusion regarding  the  exact  amount  of  the  capital. 

The  newer  States  recrived  invariably,  in  their  State  enabling  acts, 
grants  of  public  lands  for  many  different  purposes  and  rimning  into 
the  millions  of  acres.  The  care  of  these  lands  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  administrative  duties  of  the  State.  In  every  case  a  State 
land  board  has  been  created  which  locates  the  lands  under  the  differ- 
ent grants  and  arranges  for  their  use  either  by  sale  to  individuals  who 
will  develop  them,  or  by  rental  of  the  lands  or  of  the  privil^es, 
such  as  grazing,  mining,  lumbering,  water  power,  etc.  Sales  of 
lands  are  usually  made  on  a  part  cash  basis,  the  State  collecting  a 
liberal  rate  of  interest  on  the  deferred  payments. 

The  amount  received  from  actual  sales  of  lands  of  the  agricultural 
college  grants  is  turned  over  to  the  State  treasurer  and  invested  either 
by  him  or  by  some  other  authorized  agency,  at  the  best  rate  obtain- 
able.    In  the  past,  because  the  agricultural  college  grant  formed 
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a  small  portion  of  the  total  State  lands,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  special  conditions  afl^ed  to  it,  and  the  lands  and  investments 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  grants  of  land,  being 
required  to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost  of  management;  but  now  each 
State  is  making  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  special  conditions  and  to 
throw  its  5  per  cent  securities  into  the  agricultural  college  permanent 
fund,  so  that  there  is  little  default  in  investment. 

The  interest  from  invested  funds  is  lumped  in  with  income  from 
leases,  from  interest  on  deferred  payments  of  piurchase  money,  and 
money  from  all  other  soiu'ces  to  form  an  income  fimd  from  which  the 
agricultural  college  may  draw  annual  support.  In  some  States  this 
support  fund  is  immediately  available  for  the  use  of  the  coU^e; 
in  others  the  legislatiu'e  appropriates  as  much  of  it  each  year  as  it 
thinks  advisable,  leaving  the  balance  on  hand. 

LANDS  AND  SCRIP. 

Twenty-eight  States  were  allotted  8,160,000  acres  of  land  in  scrip; 
20  received  2,890,000  acres  in  place,  giving  a  total  allotment  of 
11,050,000  acres  imder  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  or  supplementary  acts 
in  lieu  of  it.  Of  this  total,  considering  the  grants  to  the  newer 
States  as  already  located,  10,929,215  acres  actually  passed  to  the 
States,  the  reduction  of  120,785  acres  being  due  to  fractional  deduc- 
tions in  issue  of  scrip,  to  the  location  of  double  minimum  value 
lands,  and  to  the  failure  of  some  States  to  locate  the  fuU  allotment 

In  1914  there  were  1,209,837  acres  unsold,  part  of  which  were 
leased;  and  51,850  acres  unlocated,  not  including  New  Mexico  mih 
150,000  acres  and  Oklahoma  with  250,000  acres,  none  of  which  were 
located. 

CAPITAL   OF   THE   FUND. 

The  scrip  and  lands  have  been  sold  for  $12,643,309.43,  of  which 
$119,164.90  was  used  in  four  States  to  purchase  land.  The  remain- 
ing capital  has  increased  during  52  years  of  existence  (1862  to  1914) 
until  it  amounts  to  $13,621,712.07.  Of  this  amount  $2,205,489.08, 
in  10  States,  draws  interest  at  less  than  5  per  cent,  but  only  4 
States  *  fail  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  some  way. 

INCOME. 

Every  State  now  applies  all  the  income  for  the  support  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college;  there  is  no  diminution  or  diver- 
sion to  other  uses. 

The  total  income  under  the  1862  land-grant  endowment  act  from 
all  sources,  not  including  additions  to  principal,  for  the  year  1913-14 
was  $856,318.95,  of  which  $725,496.32  came  from  interest  on  in- 


1  In  1917  only  three  States. 
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vested  funds,  $71,258.05  from  interest  on  deferred  payments  of  land 
purchases,  $55,884.83  from  leased  lands,  from  privileges,  and  from 
miscellaneous  sources,  and  $4,877.76  from  direct  appropriations  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  interest  from  investments  at  less  than  5 
per  cent. 

COLLEGES. 

Of  the  colleges  benefiting  under  the  act,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  divide  the  income  between  an  institu- 
tion for  whites  and  one  for  colored  students.  With  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  which  divides  the  fund  between  two  colleges,  each 
of  the  other  States  maintains  one  college  or  university  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

Nineteen  States  have  created  and  maintain  independent  coU^es 
of  agricultiu'e  and  the  mechanic  arts  while  also  maintaining  State 
imiversities;  in  each  of  21  States  the  college  of  agriculture  is  a  part 
of  the  State  imiversity;  seven  States  do  not  have  State  universities. 

Massachusetts  has  a  State  agricultural  coU^e  and  aids  a  private 
foundation — ^Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — ^with  part  of 
the  fxmd;  it  has  no  State  university.  Ohio  has  three  imiversities 
aided  by  the  State,  but  has  ojG&cially  recognized  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, comprising  the  college  of  agricultiu*e,  as  the  State  university. 
In  Greorgia  the  agricultural  coU^e  is  l^ally  a  part  of  the  State 
university,  but  actually  is  almost  autonomous.  In  Montana  the 
agricultural  college  has  a  separate  name  and  management,  but  is 
by  law  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  State  university  composed 
of  all  the  State-supported  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  oldest  institution  is  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  founded  as 
Queens  College  in  1766,  but  this  is  a  private  corporation.  The 
oldest  State  institution  is  the  University  of  Tennessee,  established 
as  Blount  College  in  1794  and  as  East  Tennessee  College  in  1807. 
The  oldest  independent  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  is  the  Michigan  Agricultiu'al  College,  established  February  12 
1855,  and  opened  on  May  13,  1857. 
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The  land-grant  eoUeget. 


1 0«orgl«  Slate  Coilese  of  Apiculture. 

•School  opened  in  1^59.  collem  on  Uu.  IT,  ISM. 

•Btiumont  OdItbI  College  opened  In  tlsy,  1860. 

*Uassatliimtt9  nuiDtaliis  one  State  aeilciiltunl  collri^  and  olda  the  Ifusacbuntts  Institute  ol  Tedh 
BCdoc7, »  private  loundatlon.  Barvard  Unlvenlty,  alsaaprtvaleoorporatlon,  talnJatbe  pliceofaSltu 
mtveraltT. 

•  Rutgeia  College  Is  a  prtTate  (imndatlon  but  Is  aided  by  the  State  and  Is  tlie  official  State  ttUkti  <l 
•gilcuUure. 

*Wbila  Cornell  rnlvendty  tia  private  corporation,  tbe  State  aids  Id  iti  suppOTt  and 
tberelbre  eonddered  as  Vev  York  State's  Isnd-annl  unlmrtlty. 

■  nt._  o....  .._! .„  ,_  ,^_  _—_._„_  rpjomiied  Slate  unlverS 

tale  Institutions,  Hiami  1 
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The  land-grant  colleges — Continued. 


Name  of  insUtution. 


Affricultunl  snd  Mecbaoical  College  of 
Texas 

Aplciiltural  College  of  Utah 

UniTersity  of  Vermont 

Virgiiiia  Agtioultural  and  Mechanical 
CoUege  and  Polytechnic  Institute 

H^ptoQ  Nonnal  and  Agricultural 
Inautute  (colored) 

State  CoUege  of  Washington 

Wert  Vir^nia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural 

coUege 
sepa- 
rate 
from 
State 

univer- 
sity. 


X 
X 


One 
SUte 
institu- 
tion. 


Univ. 


Univ. 
Univ. 
Univ. 


Date  of  or- 
ganization 

of  the 
institution. 


Apr.  17,1871 
Mar.  8,1888 
Nov.    2,1791 

Mar.  19»1872 

June  4, 1870 
Mar.  28,1890 
Feb.  7,1867 
July  26,1848 
Mar.    4,1886 


Date  of  open- 
ing of  the 
institution 

to  students. 


Oct.     4, 1876 
Sept.  — ,  1800 

,1801 

FaU  of  1872 

Apr.  —,1868 
Jan.   13,1802 

,1868 

Feb.  —,1849 
FaU  of  1887 


Dateof  re- 
ceipt of  1863 
land-grant 
fund. 


Apr.  17,1871 
Mar.  8^1888 
Nov.  9,1866 

Mar.  19,1872 

Mar.  19,1872 
Mar.  38,1800 
Feb.  7, 1867 
Apr.  12,1866 
,1880 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  diu*- 
ing  the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCUTIONS. 

616.  American  school  peace  league.    Year  book  .  .  .  1916-1917.    124  p.   8®. 

(Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Andrews,  secretary,  405  Marlborough  street,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  The  History  committee,  p.  6^72.  2.  Icie  F.  Johnson:  What  education  can  do 
toward  the  maintenance  of  permanent  peace,  p.  98-107. 

617.  Aaaociation  of  coUegea  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states  and 

Maryland.    Proceedings   of    the    thirty-first   annual    convention  .  .  .  held 

under  the  auspices  of  Vassar  college,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  November  30  and 

December  1,  1917.    Pub.  by  the  Association,  1918;    68  p.    8**.    (Geoi^ge  W. 

McClelland,  secretary.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  R.  Angell:  The  teacher  and  the  soldier,  p.  7-15;  Discussion,  p.  15-20.  2.  John 
Erskine:  Democracy  and  idealism,  p.  25-39;  Discussion,  p.  39-42.  3.  Clyde  Furst:  Educational 
surveys,  p.  42^1;  Discussion  [by]  S.  P.  Capen,  p.  51-58. 

618.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Addresses  and  pro- 

ceedings of  the  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  held  at  Portland,  Oregon,  July  7-14, 
1917.    Washington,  D.  C,  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1917.    864  p.    8**.' 

Department  of  Kindergarten  Education. 

Contains:  1.  Anna  L.  Force:  The  kindergarten  as  an  organic  part  of  every  elementary  school, 
p.  418-21.  2.  Edna  D.  Baker:  The  dramatic  art9  in  kindergarten:  game,  song,  and  story  as  the 
basis  of  a  democratic  education,  p.  421-27.  3.  Mary  A.  Orape:  The  IdndOTgarten  as  an  agency  for 
the  control  of  pre^choolwelfsre  and  education,  p.  427-29. 


4  CURBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

DepartmerU  of  VoeaUonal  Bdtieatkm  and  Practical  Artt, 

4.  L.  W.  Bartlett:  Vpcational  galdanoe  a  distinct  ftinction  of  the  jNibUo  school,  p. 
5.  ICary  S.  Woolmazi:  Training  of  girls  and  woman  for  trade  and  Industry,  p.  4S6-88.  t,  Alios 
Ravenhill:  Extension  of  the  field  of  home  economics  in  the  school  carricnlum,  p.  4S8-43.  7.  Anna 
Y.  Reed:  Vocational  guidance— problems  of  organisation  and  administration,  p.  448-49.  8.  F.  H. 
Shepherd:  The  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  schools,  p.  440-^.  9.  O.  H.  Jensen:  Industrial- 
ising the  manual  arts,  pV4S4-<M).  10.  A.  W.  Dow:  Practical  fine  arts— emergency  art  courses  for 
war-time  service,  p.  460-64.  11.  B.  W.  Idbnaxm:  The  relation  of  art  to  vocational  education  sad 
manual  training,  p.  404-68.  12.  ICary  F.  Ransoh:  The  betterment  of  homes  in  urban  communities 
through  extension  work  in  home  economios,  p.  468-72. 

Mutie  Department. 

13.  Laura  J.  Soper:  The  nmslo  preparation  of  the  grade  teacher  as  provided  in  teachers^  coDeges 
p.  470-80.  14.  H.  E.  Owen:  Music,  a  required  subject  in  the  high  school,  and  patriotic  music  in 
all  the  grades,  p.  488-86.    16.  M.  Teresa  Finn:  Music  appreciation  in  the  high  school,  p.  486-M. 

DepaHfiuM  of  ChUd  Hif^ietu, 

16.  E.  A.  Layton:  The  Taooma  system^rf  health  supervision,  p.  404-W.  17.  C.  H.  Hunt:  Physi- 
cal training  versus  athletics,  p.  499-1102.  18.  Horace  Ellis:  A  state  program  for  school  health, 
p.  606^.  19.  Emma  C.  Qrittinger:  The  wort  of  the  school  nurse,  p.  618-15.  30.  H.  C.  Flxott: 
Oral  hygiene:  its  relation  to  economic  and  educational  efficiency,  p.  616-19. 

DepartmerU  of  Pkjftkal  SdvaOkm, 

21.  C.  R.  Frasier:  What  should  be  the  outcome  of  physical  training  in  the  public  sohools7  p.  633- 
24.    23.  A.  G.  Strange:  Prepaiedness  through  physical  education,  p.  626-28.    2^  Ethel  P.  AndruK 
,   School  spirit,  p.  628-80.    24.  C.  E.  Rugh:  The  physical  basis  of  character,  p.  680-82. 

Department  <tf  Science  InttrucUou, 

26.  Charles  Kirkpatrlok:  The  legitimate  vocational  content  of  the  intermediate  higfh-school 
course,  p.  686-88.  26.  Arthur  Deamer:  General  or  elementary  science  in  Junior  high  echoed,  p.  642- 
46.  27.  E.  R.  Edwards:  The  training  of  science  teachers,  p.  648-61.  28.  J.  A.  B.  Sinclair:  War  is 
a  highly  organiied  science— the  soldier  and  industrial  worker  both  need  training  in  scientific  think- 
ing and  application,  p.  661-65. 

lAbrarf  Department, 

29.  H.  O.  Lull:  Problem  method  of  instruction  and  its  probable  correlations  in  library  service 

and  administration,  p.  662-66;  Discussion,  p.  666-72.    80.  J.  A.  Churchill:  State  supervision  of 

school  libraries,  p.  672-76.   31.  Laura  C.  Bailey:  Library  opportunities  in  the  junior  high  sUiool, 

p.  676-81. 

Department  of  Special  Edtication. 

32.  E.  8.  Tillinghast :  The  oral  method  of  education  of  the  deaf,  p.  586-89.  88.  Anna  M.  Kordsfe- 
mon:  Construction  work— its  value  in  the  subnormal  school,  p.  689-98.  84.  D.  D.  Johnson:  The 
special  child  and  the  visiting  teacher,  p.  898-^. 

Department  of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education. 

35.  W.  H.  Campbell:  The  rural  people  a  strong  factor  in  rural  educational  problems,  p.  000-602. 

36.  H.  N.  Ooddard:  Results  achieved  in  secondary  agriculture  and  methods  pursued  in  actoal 

practice,  p.  608-13. 

DepartmerU  of  Claseroom  Teachert. 

37.  Anna  Y.  Reed:  Vocational  guidance  and  educational  preparedness,  p.  616-10.  88.  Anna 
Willson:  Demands  made  by  the  public  on  the  teacher  and  the  school,  p.  619-23. 

DepartmerU  of  School  Patront. 

39.  Mrs.  O.  S.  Bamum:  The  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  patrons'  department,  p.  639^45. 
40.  Ella  A.  Moore:  Conserving  the  children  of  working  age,  p.  646-49. 

DepartmerU  of  Educatioruil  Publicatione. 

41.  R.  H.  Wilson:  Free  or  rented  textbooks,  p.  668-58.  42.  W.  C.  Bruce:  Educational  Journal- 
ism, p.  658-50. 

Pages  not  analyzed  here  have  already  been  indexed  in  this  recohi  as  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  National  education  association. 

619.  New  York  (State)  TJniveraity  convocation.    Proceedings  of  the  fifty-third 
convocation  .  .  .  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  18-19,  1917.     177  p.    8**. 

Contains:  1.  Henry  Van  Dyke:  Education  which  made  this  war,  p.  44-65.  2.  Robert  Falcoov: 
Canadian  universities  and  the  war,  p.  56-65.  8.  C.  A.  Kichmond:  Safeguarding  our  education, 
p.  78-86.  4.  T.  W.  Lament:  The  schools  and  the  liberty  loan,  p.  11»-19.  6.  H.  N.  MacCracken: 
The  Junior  red  cross,  p.  120-27.  6.  Femand  Baldenspergen  Address  (on  the  war  and  the  Frencfa 
schools]  p.  156-63.    7.  Boris  A.  Bakhmeteff:  Address  [on  the  war  and  Russian  education]  p.  164-72. 
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620.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  sixty- 
eightii  meeting,  held  at  Johnstown,  December  26-29,  1917.  Pennsylvania 
school  journal,  66:  383-420,  March  1918. 

Department  of  OoOegee  and  Normal  Schoolt, 

a 

ContaiBs:  1.  Arthur  Holmes:  Athletics  in  hi^ier  institutions  of  learning,  p.  883-88.  2.  A.  C.  / 
Rothennel:  Relation  of  nonnal  school  to  rural  school  problem,  p.  388-00.  3.  W.  O.  Chambers: 
Relatiye  functions  of  university  schools  of  education  and  state  normal  schools,  p.  390-03.  4.  F.  P. 
Graves:  Relative  functions  of  university  scho<^  of  pedagogy  and  state  normal  schools,  p.  303-06. 
5.  P.  M.  Harbold:  Relative  functions  of  university  schools  of  pedagogy  and  state  normal  schools, 
p.  30&-07.    6.  A.  W.  Haas:  The  future  status  of  the  college,  p.  397-08. 

Department  of  Manual  Arte. 

7.  Claire  Snyder:  Securing  the  co-operation  of  employers  in  continuation  school  work,  p.  898- 
402.  8.  Estelle  Bennett:  Influenoe  of  the  World  war  on  domestic  art,  p.  404-6.  9.  Anne  C.  Perry: 
School  credits  for  home  and  community  work,  p.  406-8.  10.  A.  F.  Pasme:  Place  of  art  in  voca- 
tional education,  p.  409-12.  11.  James  ICillius:  Continuation  school  as  a  social  problem,  p.  413-15. 
12.  J.  H.  Fuller:  What  to  teach  to  continuation  school  pupils;  text  books  used,  p.  415-18.  13. 
Harry  K.  Balsbaugh:  Continuation  school  without  text  books,  p.  419-20. 

621.  Texas  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  thirty-ninth  annual 

meeting    .  .  .    Waco,  Texas,  November  29-December  1,  1917.    Texas  state 

teachers*  association  bulletin,  vol.  2,  no.  1,  January  1918.    322  p.    8°. 

Contains:  1.  O.  T.  Corson:  The  immeasurable  in  education,  p.  18-22.  2.  Frank  McMurry:  On 
the  relation  between  principal  and  teacher,  p.  24-27.  3.  C.  8.  Meek:  Women  as  school  board  mem- 
bers, p.  27-29.  4.  W.  H.  Bruce:  Ideals  of  citisenshtp  and  how  inculcated,  p.  29-31.  5.  Mary  C.  C. 
Bradford:  [Education  for  dtitenship]  p.  34-36.  0.  J.  C.  Thomas:  The  rural  school  survey  by  the 
National  bureau,  in  Walker  county,  p.  116-18.  7.  O.  T.  Corson:  Characteristics  of  good  citizen- 
ship developed  in  the  public  schools,  p.  119-22.  8.  Lulu  Parker:  Visual  instruction,  its  importance 
and  the  means  for  giving  it,  p.  142-44.  9.  E .  S.  Cauthom:  Reasons  for  military  training  in  public 
high  schools,  p.  140-48.  10.  Nina  B.  Crlgler:  Reaching  the  community  through  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  of  our  public  schools,  p.  152-56.  11.  Lilian  Baker:  The  contribution  of  domes- 
tic art  to  war  relief,  p.  156-58.  12.  T.  U.  Taylor:  Manual  training.  Its  status,  function,  benefits, 
handicaps,  objects,  and  correlated  subjects,  p.  163-66.  13.  L.  B.  Abbey:  Manual  training  from 
Uie  viewpoint  of  the  employer,  p.  166-70.  14.  E.  V.  White:  The  place  of  mathematics  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  p.  189-92.  15.  W.  A.  Parker:  Vocational  mathematics  vs.  the  old  regime,  p.  192-96. 
16.  MaryE.Dechard:  Educational valuesin mathematics, p.  197-99.  17.  J.R.Swenson:  Whatnew 
standards  of  instruction  are  demanded  by  the  present  situation?  p.  214-16.  18.  Joseph  Roemer: 
The  effideney  of  the  Texas  state  normal  colleges— a  survey,  p.  216-22.  19.  J.  A.  Hill:  How  are  the 
nonnal  schools  related  to  the  present  national  situationT  p.  222-25.  20.  Frank  McMurry:  Educational 
tendendes,  p.  24(M5.  21.  C.  J.  Crampton:  Socializing  physiology,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  p. 
261-65.  22.  L.  V.  Stockard:  Classification  and  affiliation  of  high  schools  by  the  state  department 
of  education,  p.  279-84.  23.  Thomas  Fletcher:  Subject  matter  and  methods  as  related  to  training 
for  dtizenship,  p.  287-90. 

622*   '^X^consin   teachers'   association.    Proceedings  of   the   sixty-fifth   annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,   November  1  to  3,  1917.    Madison,  Wis., 

Democrat  printing  company,  1918.    391  p.    8®.    (M.  A.  Bussewitz,  secretary, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  M.  C.  Potter:  A  national  service  year,  an  educational  problem,  p.  22-31.  2.  W.  H. 
Elson:  The  aU-year  school,  p.  32-38.  3.  O.  T.  Corson:  The  immeasurable  in  education,  p.  44-53. 
4.  R.  A.  Karges:  Overworked  teachers,  p.  76-80.  5.  T.  E.  Flnegan:  A  fundamental  principle  in 
school  administration,  p.  113-22.  6.  C.  O.  Pearce:  Rnralising  city  schools,  p.  122-29.  7.  L.  D. 
Harvey:  The  schools'  opportunity  in  the  development  oi  lojral  American  citisenship,  p.  129-36. 
8.  C.  P.  Cary:  National  activities  in  Wisconsin  schools,  p.  136-43.  9.  F.  D.  Sluts:  The  schools 
and  the  times,  p.  145-53.  10.  Florence  C.Fox:  Socialized  recitation, p.  155-59.  11.  O.W.Swarts: 
Supervised  study,  p.  159-66.  12.  Augusta  M.  Gehrs:  Health  of  grammar  grade  and  high  school 
pupils,  p.  182-85.    13.  G.  W.  Henike:  Physiology  for  oi^th  and  ninth  grade  pupils,  p.  188-98. 

14.  J.  W.  Beattie:  Some  phases  of  instrumental  music  instruction  in  public  schools,  p.  217-27. 

15.  P.  J.  Zimmers:  Developing  independence  and  self-activity  in  pupils,  p.  243-51.  16.  J.  E. 
Roberts:  Breaking  the  lock  step,  p.  252-55.  17.  E.  O.  Ehlman;  Oeneral  science  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  p.  257-63.  18.  Daisy  A.  Kugle:  Food  conservation  and  th^  home  economics 
teacher,  p.  284-^.  19.  J.  M.  O'Neill:  Oral  aims  and  standards  in  Wisconsin  schools,  p.  292-307. 
90.  Elisabeth  Woods:  Modem  treatment  of  exceptional  children,  p.  330-35.  21.  Rudolph  Pintners 
Mental  and  educational  measurements,  p.  336-38. 


6  CUKRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

EDUCATIONAL  mSTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

623.  Boyd,    WilUam.    Greeco-Jewiah    education.    Educational     news    (London), 

43  :  110-11,  February  22,  1918. 

Effect  of  Hellenic  culture  on  Jewish  educational  ideals. 

624.  Len6tre,  O.    Reveries  d'apr^  guerre  sur  des  themes  anciens.    III.  1.  Le 

chemin  des  Pollers.    2.  Les    mauvaisee    f^es.    Revue  des   deux  mondes, 

44  :  307-39,  617-51,  March  15,  April  1,  1918. 

Presents  some  features  of  education  in  Fruice  during  the  old  regime  before  the  Revolutiflsi 
with  their  lessons  for  the  present  and  future. 

625.  Weill,  Qeorges.    Un  ^ucateur  fran^ais  en  Argentine.    Revue  universitaire, 

27  :  24-33,  January  1918. 

Life  and  work  of  Am^d^  Jacques  (1813-1665)  who  became  rector  of  the  National  college  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

United  States. 

626.  Dewey,  Henry  B.    Problems  of  the  educational  publisher.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 87  :  345-47,  March  28,  1918. 
Address  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

t 

627.  Furst,  Clyde.    The  place  of  the  ckiucational  .foundation  in  American  educa- 

tion.   School  and  society,  7  :  364-69,  March  30,  1918. 

An  address  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  associatioD, 
Atlantic  City,  February  27, 1918. 

628.  Judd,  Charles  H.    Prussia  and  our  schools.    New  republic,  14  :  347-49,  April 

20,  1918. 

Discusses  the  limitations  of  the  German  volksschule,  or  common  school    Compares  the  German 
system  of  elementary  education  with  our  own. 

629.  Molntire,  Buth.    The  effect  of  agricultural  employment  upon  school  attend- 

ance.   Elementary  school  journal,  18  :  533-42,  March  1918. 
Conditions  in  different  States  described.    Effect  of  the  war. 

630.  Putnam,  J.  H.    Modem  educational  movements.    I.  The  Grary  school  plan. 

Educational  review,  55  :  284-93,  April  1918. 

Reviews  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  Gary  system.   Compares  some  of  the  features  of  the 
system  with  that  in  vogue  in  Canada,  particularly  in  Ottawa. 

631.  Bosenatein,  David.    Social  and  educational  standards  in  a  democracy  at 

war.    School  and  society,  7  :  421-27,  459-65,  April  13,  20,  1918. 

632.  Strickland,  V.  L.  The  war  and  educational  problems.    School  and  society,  7: 

394-404,  April  6,  1918. 

Considers  the  lessons  which  the  experience  of  our  allies  offers  and  shows  the  necessity  of  redouldin  g 
our  energies  in  educational  work. 

Foreign  Countries. 

633.  Arc,  Paul  L.  d*.    Pour  I'apr^-guerre.    1.  l/6ducation  fran9ai8e.    Paris,  B. 

Grasset,  1917.    322  p.     12**. 

Reflections  on  various  reforms  in  education  which  France  should  adopt  for  the  period  after  the 
war. 

634.  Capitalism  and  education.    Athenaeiun,  no.  4627:  131-34,  March  1918. 

Discusses  the  '/ Momcn-andum  on  education"  published  by  the  Federation  of  British  industries. 

635.  The  war  and  national  education.    London,  The  Times  publishing  company, 

1918.    p.  253-88.    illus.    4°.    (The  Times  history  and  encyclopedia  of  the 
war.     part  177,  vol.  14,  January  8,  1918.) 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

636.  Barrett,  S.  M.    Educational  aims.    Oklahoma  home  and  school  herald,  26: 

102-4,  March  1918. 
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637.  The  Dial,  Chicago,  111.    Spring  educational  number,  vol.  64,  no.  764,  April  11, 

1918. 

Cont&iiis:  1.  John  Dewey:  Education  and  social  direction,  p.  333-35.  2.  C.  A.  Beard:  The 
university  and  democracy,  p.  336-37.  3.  Helen  Marot:  The  creative  and  efficiency  concepts  of  edu- 
cation, p.  341-44. 

638.  Oerwig,  George  W.    Schools  with  a  perfect  score;  democracy's  hope  and 

safeguard.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1918.    xii,  194  p.    12°. 
Presents  an  American  program  of  education. 

639.  O'Brien,  John  A.    Conflict  of  duty  and  interest  in  education.    Catholic  edu- 

cational  review,  15 1  289-98,  April  1918. 
The  comparative  worth  of  duty  and  interest  as  incentives  (or  school  children. 

640.  Besta,  Baffaele.    Concetto  di  educazione.    Rivista  pedagogica,  10:596-615, 

Octohei^December  1917. 

641.  Shreves,  Bolland  Merritt.    The  philosophical  basis  of  education.    Boston, 

R.  G.  Badger  [1918]    290  p.    12**. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

642.  Brever,  James.    Instinct  in  man ;  a  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  educa- 

tion.   Cambridge,  University  press,  1917.    x,  281  p.    8®, 

Undertakes  to  give  a  psychological  account  of  instinct  in  man;  to  study  the  relation  of  instinct 
to  emotion,  espedally  human  emotions,  and  the  part  which  instinct  plays  in  education. 

643.  Mareheeini,  Giovanni.    Il^'trapasso^'deisentimentineireducazione.    Rivista 

pedagogica,  10:577-95,  October-December  1917. 

644.  Mateer,  Florence.    Child  behavior.    Boston,  R.G.  Badger  [1918]    239  p.    12''. 

A  critical  and  experimental  study  of  young  children  by  the  method  of  conditioned  reflexes. 

645.  Saxby,  Ida  B.    Some  conditions  affecting  the  growth  and  permanence  of 

desires.    British  journal  of  psychology  (London),  9:93-149,  December  1917. 
Effect  on  children  of  definite  training  in  moral  and  social  ideals. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

646.  Arbiters  of  fate.    Unpopular  review,  9:  368-72,  April-June  1918. 

A  clever  and  amusing  satire  on  psychcdogical  tests  of  children.    • 

647 .  Bickersteth,  M.  E .    The  application  of  mental  tests  to  children  of  various  ages. 

British  journal  of  psychology  (London),  9:  23-73,  December  1917. 
Discusses  the  possibility  of  establishing  by  means  of  mental  tests  reliable  age  norms  gradekl  by 


648.  Bureau  of  educational  experiments,  New  York  city.    Psychological  tests. 

A  bibliography.  Supplement  to  January  1,  1918.  New  York,  Bureau  of 
educational  experiments,  1918.  p.  79-111.  S**.  (Bulletin  no.  6,  Supple- 
ment 1.) 

Compiled  by  Oeorgie  J.  Ruger. 

CoNTKNTs.— The  Bmet-Simon  scale,  p.  79-84.~Mental  tests  other  than  the  Binet-Simon  scale, 
p.  85-111. 

649.  Cleveland,    Ohio.    Board    of    education.    Diviaion    of   reference    and 

research.    The  results  of  a  spelling  test.    19  p.    8°.    (Its  Bulletin  no.  2, 

March  11,  1918.) 

A  spelling  test  given  to  106  Cleveland  elementary  and  Junior  high  schools  in  the  3d,  4th,  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  grades. 

650.  Jarrett,  B.  P.    A  scale  of  intelligence  of  college  students  for  the  use  of  college 

appointment  committees.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2  :  43-51,  March 

1918. 

study  based  on  tests  of  100  students  of  the  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers,  during  the  school 
year  1915-16. 

651.  Tttusy,  William  I.    A  study  of  100  retarded  fourth  grade  pupils  tested  by  the 

Binet  scale.     Psychological  clinic,  12  :  16-23,  March  15,  1918. 
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652.  Martin,  H.  F.  and  Smith,  Leon  O.    School  survey  at  Union,  Iowa.    Midland 

schools,  32  :  245-50,  April  1918. 
The  aohool  plant,  mental  tests,  etc. 

653.  New  York  (State)  University.    Report  of  a  survey  of  public  educatkm  in 

Nassau  county,  New  York.  Albany,  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yod, 
1918.  291  p.  8**.  (University  of  the  State  of  New  York  bulletin,  no.  662, 
December  1,  1917.) 

Part  I,  oondacted  by  L.  8.  Hawkins  of  the  State  department  of  eduoation,  and  George  D.  Btnpg 
of  the  Department  of  educational  administration,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uniTersity,  p.  ft-2S. 
Part  n,  conducted  by  A.  C.  Konahan,  J.  C.  Kuerman,  Katherlne  M.  Cook  and  Belvia  E.  Crnott, 
representing  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  educaUon,  p.  281-^. 

654.  Newlee,  Clara  E.    The  Cleveland  arithmetic  test  given  to  a  small  clasB  <^ 

deaf  children.    Volta  review,  20  :  212-22,  April  1918. 

655.  O'Hem,  Joseph  P.    A  practical  application  of  standard  tests  in  spelling, 

language  and  arithmetic.    Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  asBodatioo. 

5  :  46-56,  March  1918. 
Results  of  some  tests  given  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

656.  Pechstein,  L.  A.    Penmanship  scales — their  merits  and  limitations.    Joumil 

of  ^e  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5  :  41-45,  March  1918. 

A  summary  of  two  addresses  at  the  87raouse  meeting  (1917)  of  the  New  York  state  teadm 
association. 

657.  Pintner,  Budolf  and  Toops,  Herbert  A.    Mental  tests  of  unemployed  men. 

Journal  of  applied  psychology,  2  :  15-25,  March  1918. 

Continued  from  previous  issue.  Study  based  on  inyestigation  at  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  tree  emplir;* 
ment  office.    Deals  with  educational  conditions,  etc. 

658.  Stamford,   Conn.   School  committee.    The  mirror  as  we  see  ouiaelvefi. 

Stamford,   Connecticut,   public  schools.    A  partial   "auto-survey"    for  the 
period  September,  1916,  to  February,  1918.    28  p.    illus.,  diagrs.    8®. 

659.  Survey  of  Walker  county  schools.    Texas  school  journal,  35  :  13-15,   March 

1918. 

Facts  brought  out  in  the  suney  of  Walker  county,  Texas,  made  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  edues- 
tion  in  February  1917. 

660.  Wallin,  J.  E.  Wallace.    Preliminary  impressions  of  the  Stanford  revision  of 

the  Binet-Simon  scale.    Psychological  clinic,  12  :  1-15,  March  15,  1918. 

661.  Wisconsin.    Department  of  education.    An  educational  survey  of  Janes- 

ville,   Wisconsin.     Issued  by  C.   P.   Cary,  state  superintendent.    Madison, 
Wis.,  State  department  of  public  instruction,  1918.    329  p.    8®. 

Prepared  by  W.  W.  Thelsen,  director  of  the  survey;  H.  L.  Terry;  B.  R.  Bucldngham;  H.  N, 
Ooddard;  Amy  Bronsky;  Maybell  O.  Bush;  Annie  Reynolds;  Janet  R.  Ranldn;  J.  M.  Donam; 
O.  8.  Rice;  A.  B.  Cook;  P.  W.  Dykema;  and  Lucy  D.  Hale. 

662.  Zirbes,  Laura.    Diagnostic  measurement  as  a  basis  for  procedure.    Elementary 

school  journal,  18  :  50a-22,  March  1918. 

8ubaiits  evidence  of  the  practicability  of  individuated  instruction  under  classroom  conditions; 
how  standard  tests  and  scales  are  used.    Deals  with  study  of  reading.    Illustrated  with  grai^. 

SPEQAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

663.  Missouri  music  teachers'  association.    Official  report  of  the  twenty-second 

annual  convention,  Springfield,  Mo.,  June  19-21,  1917.    57  p.    8**.    (Tyrie  W. 
Lyon,  secretary-treasurer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

664.  Allen,  Jessie  E.    The  importance  of  good  teaching  as  a  basis  for  lasting  interest 

in  Latin.    Classical  journal,  13  :  470-75,  April  1918. 
Emphasis  on  vitalized  methods  in  teaching  Latin.    Importance  of  the  classics  discussed. 

665.  American  students  boycotting  German.    Literary  digest,  56  :  29-31,  44,  46-50, 

52,  54-55,  58,  61-64,  66,  70,  72-74,  March  30,  1918. 

A  nation-wide  poll  showing  that  ''the  German  classes  are  dwindling  in  various  parts  d  the 
country— 10  per  cent  here,  50  per  cent  there."  Study  of  French  and  Spanish  crowding  oat  tht 
German  language  tn  public  schools. 
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666.  Beach,    Arthur    O.    The    teacher    of    English.    American    schoolmaster, 

11  :  97-105,  March  15,  1918. 
Pres^nt-d^y  demands  upon  the  teacher  of  English. 

667.  Breene,  Mary  L.    The  new  problems  of  ihe  secondary'  I^tin  teacher  in  first 

and  second  year  Latin.    Classical  weekly,  11 :  153-55,  March  18,  1918. 

A  paper  read  at  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  association  of  the  Atlantic  states, 
Pittsburgh,  April  28, 1917. 

668.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.,  and  others.    The  course  in  natural  science  in  the  University 
,  elementary  school.     Elementary  school  journal,  18:  493^504,  571-87,  March, 

April  1918. 

669.  Cook,  Elizabeth  Christine.    An  experiment  in  the  teaching  ot  college  English 

Teachers  college  record,  19  :  131-46,  March  1918. 

An  experiment  in  college  English  to  show  whether  freedom  in  class  work  develops  more  genuine 
literary  taste  and  judgment  in  students  than  regularly  inlposed  lessons. 

670.  Davilld,  Louis.    li'enseignement  secondaire  de  I'histoire  et  les  programmes  de 

1902.    III.    Esqiiisse    de    nouveaux    programmes,    ifiducation,    9 :  433-48, 

December  1917. 
Concluding  article  of  series. 

671.  Davis,  Alfred.    Valid  aims  and  purposes  for  the  study  of  mathematics  in  sec*^ 

ondary  schools.    School  science  and  mathematics,  18  :  313-24,  April  1918. 

Report  submitted  by  a  committee  of  the  Mathematics  club  of  Chicago,  of  which  Mr.  DaTi»  ^ 
chairman.   Continued  from  March  number.   Says  that  mathematics  should  be  required  of  every 
secondary  school  pupil;  "  the  required  work  may  consist  of  courses  allotted  to  the  Junior  high  school;. 
U  that  institution  is  to  prevail;  or  it  may,  under  the  present  arrangement,  be  reduced  to  odb  year 
and  oonsist  of  algebra  and  geometry,  with  some  reference  to  the  use  of  the  trigonometric  funotteii." 

672.  Dillon,  Charles.    JoumaUsm  for  high  schools;  a  guide-book  for  students  in« 

conducting  the  school  paper,  and  in  preparing  themselves  for  newspaper  work 
as  a  profession.     New  York,  L.  A.  Noble  [1918]    119  p.     12**. 

673.  Downer,  Charles  H.    Teaching  American  soldiers  a  little  French.    Modem v 

language  journal,  2:  239-47,  March  1918. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Modem  language  association  at  Yale  university,  December  28, 1917. 
A  statement  of  the  author's  own  views  and  experiences  in  teaching  French  to  the  soldiers. . 

674.  Drumxnond,  A.  M.    Fifty  more  one-act  plays  for  school  and  college  amateursi 

Quarterly  joiu-nal  of  speech  education,  4  :  216-21,  March  1918. 
An  ani^tated  bibliography,  giving  addresses  of  play-brokers  and  agents  controlling  plays  listed. 

675.  .    Some  continental  plays  for  amateurs.    English  journal,    7:  187r-92, 

March  1918. 

List  of  pla3rs  suitable  for  highoschool  students,  with  annotations. 

676.  Ferguson,  H.  O.    What  constitutes  an  efficient  music  department  in  the 

modem  school  system?    School  music,  19 :  24-28,  30,  32,  March- April  1918.. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Nebraska  teachers'  association. 

677.  Greene,  Bvarts  B.    Right  and  wrong  uses  of  history  in  a  scheme  of  civic  edu- 

cation.   School  and  home  education,  37  :  175-78,  April  1918. 

A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  society  for  the  study  of  education^  Atlantic - 
aty,  February  26, 1918. 

678.  Hanford,  J.  H.    Relating  the  English  course  to  the  world  crisis.     111.    English 

literature  and  the  present  crisis.    High  school  journal,  1 :  2-6,  April  1918. 
Points  out  individual  works  in  the  high-school  list  which  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  present  use.  • 

679.  Hayden,  Philip  C.    Teaching  music  reading  in  the  public  schools — an  open^ 

discussion.    School  music,  19:  8-16,  March-April  1918. 

680.  Houghton,  Harry  O.    A  beginning  course  in  public  speaking  for  colleges  and' 

universities.    Quarterly  journal  of  speech  education,  4 :  150-69,  March  1918. 

Says  that  an  examination  of  beginning  courses  as  they  are  now  offered  in  various  institntions- 
reveals  a  striking  lack  of  uniformity.    Shows  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin^ 
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681.  Hubbard,  Oeorge  D.    Reasons  for  giving  geography  a  greater  place  in  the  hij^ 

schools.    School  science  and  mathematics,  18 :  291-304,  April  1918. 

Read  before  the  Central  asaoclatton  of  science  and  mathematfct  teachers  at  Columbiis,  OUo^ 
December  1, 1917. 

682.  Kalb,  Dorothy  B.    The  child  and  drawing.    Virginia  journal  of  education, 

11 :  350-54,  April  1918. 

An  address  deliyered  at  the  Superintendence  assoeiatiaa,  Roanoke  oonforenoe,  shoving  the  beni- 
fits  of  drawing  and  the  reason  why  we  should  teach  our  children  to  draw. 

683.  Kendall,  Calvin  Noyea  and  Stryker,  Florence  Elizabeth.    History  in  the 

elementary  school.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company 
[1918]  viii,  135  p.  12®.  (Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H. 
Suzzallo.) 

684.  Kendel,  John  Clark.    Teachers  college  and  the  rural  school  music  problem. 

Colorado  school  journal,  Zi :  14-17,  March  1918. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Colorado  education  association,  November  1017. 

685.  Knapp,  Charles.    The  humanities  and  the  sciences  in  England.    School  and 

society,  7  :  413-17,  April  6,  1918. 

QWes  in  part  the  report  of  the  Classical  association  of  England  and  Wales  on  the  humanities  Tt. 
the  natural  sciences. 

686.  Loevenguth,  J.  C.    General  science  in  the  junior  high  school.    General  science 

quarterly,  2  :  367-79,  March  1918. 

Advocates  beginning  science  in  the  seventh  grade,  not  only  because  it  would  enrich  this  grade  bot 
also  relieve  the  regular  high-school  programme. 

687.  Modem  language  association.    Committee  reports  of  the  Ronumce  sectioo 

of  the  central  division.  I.  First  year  French  in  college,  p.  260-72.  II.  First 
year  Italian  in  college,  p.  273-74.  Modem  language  journal,  2:  260-74,  March 
1918. 

688.  Oliver,  Thomas  Edward.    The  menace  to  our  ideals.    Publications  of  the 

Modem  language  association  of  America,  33  :  Ixxxix-cxv,  March  1918. 

Chairman's  address  at  the  23d  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  division  of  the  Modem  langcafc 
assodation  of  America,  liadison,  Wis.,  December  27, 1917. 

Discusses  the  proper  attitude  for  the  t>rofes8or  of  modem  languages  to  assume  toward  the  pment 
world  crisis.  The  address  is  frankly  conciliatory  in  tone.  The  writer  agrees  to  the  removal  of  any 
artificial  stimulus  to  the  study  of  German,  but  thinks  that  any  wholesale  injustice  to  one  of  the 
great  cultural  languages  should  be  avoided. 

689.  Pond,  Samuel  E.    A  contribution  to  the  study  of  instrumental  music.    Jour- 

nal of  applied  psychology,  2  :  52-66,  March  1918. 

Investigation  aims  "to  make  a  contribution  which  may  be  of  service  in  mastering  the  tecbnique 
of  musioal  Instruments  and  especially  of  the  French  horn." 

690.  Salisbury,  BolUnD.    Greology  in  education.     Science,  n.s.47  :  325-35,  April  5, 

1918. 

Address  of  the  vice-president  and  chairman  of  Section  E—geoIogy  and  geography— A  merfcan 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  Pittsburgh,  December  1017. 

Advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of  geology. 

691.  Schooh,  B.  P.    Baby  talk  science.    School    and  science    review,  1  :  86-91, 

March  1918. 

An  address  before  the  Texas  state  teachers'  association,  1017. 

The  causes  of  the  present  ineffective  teaching  of  sdenoe  in  the  high  sdiools  and  how  to  remove 
them. 

692.  Valentine,  CM.    An  inquiry  into  the  value  of  and  the  study  of  Latin  and 

Greek.    School  world  (London)  20  :  84-87,  March  1918. 

Third  and  oondudins  paper  of  series.  Treats  the  classics  as  a  means  of  selecting  the  Intelligent; 
and  summarizes  the  preceding  papers. 

693.  Wade,  Frank  B.    The  chemistry  teacher*s  opportunity.    School  science  and 

mathematics,  18  :  307-12.  April  1918. 
Chemistry  teacher  and  the  war. 
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694.  Watt,  Homer  A.    Tho  philosophy   of  real   composition.    English  journal, 

7  :  153-62,  March  1918. 

Believes  that  Instruction  in  English  oomposltloD  should  oe  based  upon  "a  reel  contest  between 
the  student-writer  with  ideas  which  he  believes  are  worth  making  clear  and  the  Instructor  and 
sometimes  the  other  members  of  the  class,  who  must  be  made  to  understand  these  ideas.'' 

695.  Weaver,  Andrew  T.    Argumentation  and  debate  in  high  schools.    Quarterly 

journal  of  speech  education,  4  :  160-69,  March  1918. 
The  ethics  involved  in  interscholastic  debates  discussed. 

^96.  Wells,  H.  N.    Coaching  debates.    Quarterly    journal  of  speech   education, 
4  :  170-83,  March  1918. 

697.  Whitbeck,  B.  H.    How  the  experience  of  physical  geography  may  be  an  aid 

to  general  science.    Greneral  science  quarterly,  2  :  381-86,  March  1918. 

A  review  of  the  experience  of  physical  geography  as  a  high  school  science  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

•698.  The  need  of  broad-gauge  courses  in  geography.    School  review,  26  :  199- 

204,  March  1918. 

Writer  says:  ''The  kind  of  geography  which  the  demands  of  life  call  for  Is  a  sort  of  politico- 
economic  geography  of  the  nations  which  constitute  the  dominant  powers  or  the  rising  powers  of 
the  world." 

699.  Wilds,  Elmer  H.    Speech  education   in  secondary   schools — a  bibliography. 

Quarterly  journal  of  speech  education,  4  :  184-95,  March  1918. 

700.  Wilson,  Leta  M.    Factors  in  successful  teaching  that  need  to  be  stressed  in 

both  high  school  and  college.    Classical  journal,  13  :  476-82,  April  1918. 

Discusses  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  its  various  phases;  emphasices  the  development  of  the  power 
of  initiative  in  the  pupil. 

701.  The  work  of  the  American  sp3ech  committee  of  the  Chicago  woman's  club,  and 

notes  upon  its  school  survey.    English  journal,  7  :  163-76,  March  1918. 

Katherine  K.  Robbins,  chairman. 

Says  that  the  question  of  voice  is  almost  wholly  neglected.  Cites  experiences  in  twenty-five 
public  schools  of  Chicago.  > 

702.  Wright,  Anna  Allen.    Nature-study  for  the  city  child.    Nature-study  review, 

14  :  93-100,  March  1918. 

Tells  of  the  great  need  for  nature-study  in  the  city  schools  and  suggests  some  of  the  material  for 
nature-study  that  city  schools  have  at  hand. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

70^.  Barbour,  Caroline  W.    The  free  period  as  an  educationa   factor.    Kinder- 
garten and  first  grade,  3  :  133-39.  April  1918. 
Gives  some  of  the  values  resulting  from  the  free  period  in  the  kindergarten. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

704.  Carney,  Mabel.    The  service  of  Teachers  college  to  rural  education.    Teachers 

college  record,  19  :  147-55,  March  1918. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  department  of  rural  education  and  country  life  in  Teachers  college, 
the  principles  and  plan  of  organisation. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION, 

705.  Davis,  C.  O.    High  school  observation  work.    School  review,  26  :  168-79, 

March  1918. 
Describes  the  plan  in  vogue  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

706.  Green,  C.  A.    The  junior  high  school — points  opposed  to  it.    Kansas  journal 

of  education,  12  : 1,  10,  12,  April  6;  8-9,  April  13,  1918. 
Alio  in  OUahoma  Journal  of  education,  7  : 1, 10, 12,  April  6, 1018. 

707.  Harwood,  Hazel  M.    Extra-curricular  activities  in  high  schools.    School 

review,  26  :  273-81,  April  1918. 

Says  that  many  schools  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  beet  solution  of  the  problem  is 
through  a  general  organisation  composed  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school,  which  shall  be  a  central 
organ  for  the  direction  of  every  type  and  variety  of  associations,  clubs,  etc. 
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708.  Hill,    Clyde    M.    Vennont  junior   high    schools.    Suggestions    for    teachers. 

Montpelier,  Capital  City  press,  1918.    176  p.    illus.    8®.    (Vermont.    State 
board  of  education.    Bulletin  no.  1,  1918.) 

709.  Kansas  teacher,  vol.  6,  no.  5,  April  1918.    (High  school  number.) 

Contains:  1.  V.  L.  Strickland:  The  junior  high  school  industrial  art  shop.  p.  7-9.  2.  Charky 
DUIon:  High  school  journalism,  p.  10-12.  3.  Raymond  Kent:  Current  literature  in  homes  of 
high  school  pupils,  p.  12-13,  21.  4.  W.  D.  Armentrout:  A  social  survey  of  the  needs  in  corrmt 
reading,  p.  16-17,  21.    5.  H.  L.  Kent:  The  Smith-Hughes  law  and  the  high  schools,  p.  22-24. 

710.  Miles,  Dudley.    Are  high  school  publications  worth  while?    Journal  of  the-. 

New  York  state  teachers'  association,  5  :  66-70,  March  1918. 

711.  Munhall,  Pa.    A  progress  booklet  Issued  at  the  dedication  of  the  addition  to 

the  Munhall  high  school,  March  22,  1918.    32  p.    illus.    8°. 

712.  Pound,  Olivia.    The  need  of  a  constructive  social  program  for  the  high  school. 

School  review,  26  :  153-67,  March  1918. 

Discusses  student  participation  in  the  management  of  the  school.  Descriles  methods  in  v<^:ue 
in  various  high  schools  of  the  ooimtry. 

713.  Schwieiing:,  O.  C.    Adapting  the  junior  high  school  organisuition  to  the  needs 

of  the  Wyoming  community.    Wyoming  school  journal,  14  :  221-23,  March 
1918. 

714.  Stetson,  Paul  C.    A  statistical  study  of  the  junior  high  school  from  the  point 

of  view  of  enrolment.    School  review,  26  :  233-45,  April  1918. 

Study  of  the  Junior-high  school  movement  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  covering  a  period  from 
1012  to  1016  inclusive.  Presents  among  other  data  statistics  showing  the  ret<.uti\e  lovcr  of  the 
Junior  high  school.    Illustrated  with  graphs. 

715.  Stockard,  L.  V.    Classification  and  affiliation  of  high  schools  by  the  .Stat^ 

department  of  education.    Texas  school  journal,  35  :  9-11,  27,  March  1918. 
A  paper  read  at  the  Texas  state  teachers'  assoaation,  Waco,  Texas. 

716.  Ward,  L.  C.    The  curriculum  of  the  modem  s  .x-year  secondary  school.     School 

review,  26  :  282-85,  April  1918. 

Says  that  all  avoc^tional  subjects  should  be  freely  elective,  the  time  allotment  for  such  vork 
to  be  determined  largely  by  the  requirements  of  the  general  constants  and  the  group  constants. 
Such  subjects  are  art,  music,  foreign  languages,  advanced  sciences  and  literature,  history^ 
dramatics,  and  public  speaking. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATLTS. 

717.  Abbott,  Lyman.    Have  teachers  special  privileges?    Outlook,  118  :  478-79, 

March  27,  1918. 
A  discussion  of  academic  freedom  m  its  various  phases.  ^ 

718.  Academic  freedom  in  war  time.    Nation,  106  :  401-3,  April  4,  1918. 

Two  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Nation  from  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy  and  Raymond  Macdonald 
Alden,  relative  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  academic  freedom  of  the  American  asso- 
ciation of  university  professors.  ^ 

719.  Ashley,  R.  L.    The  teacher  in  war  time.     Sierra  educational  news,  14  :  213-16, 

April  1918. 
Opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  in  war  time. 

720.  Bagley,  W.  C.    The  distinction  between  academic  and  professional  subjects 

In  the  training  of  teachers.    School  and  home  education,  37  :  151-53,  Marph 

1918. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Normal  school  department  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Natiofnal 
educaUon  association. 

721.  Boggs,  L.  Pearl.    The  making  of  teachers.    School  and  society,  7  :  369-74, 

March  :^0,  1918. 

Says  the  normal  schools  or  colleges  alone  can  not  make  teachers.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
church,  the  state,  of  great  men  and  women  of  every  calling  to  contribute  towards  the  malting  of 
the  teacher. 

722.  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Twelfth  annu&l 

report  of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer.    New  York  city,  1917.     154  p.     8®. 
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723.  Golvin,  Stephen  S.    The  most  common  ^tults  of  beginning  high-school  teachers. 

School  and  society.  7  :  451-59,  April  20,  1918. 
Read  before  tbe  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education  at  Atlantic  City,  February  36, 1918. 

724.  Directory  of  educational  associations.    Journal  of  education   (London)  50  : 

175-80,  March  1918. 

A  list  of  tbe  principal  Britiab  associations  with  name  and  address  of  secretary,  membership  total, 
date  and  place  of  next  meeting,  etc,  for  each. 

725.  Fuller,  Edward  H.    {Educational  associations  and  organizations  in  the  United 

States.    Educational  review,  55  :  300-25,  April  1918. 

Reviews  the  establishment  and  history  of  the  various  educational  associatloos;  their  influence 
on  education,  etc 

726.  Hendricks,  E.  L.    Why  the  normal  school  should  train  high-school  teachers. 

American  school,  4  :  77-78,  March  1918. 
Read  before  the  National  council  of  normal  school  presidents,  Atlantic  C&ty,  N.  J.,  February  1918. 

727.  Lenhart,  Pearl.    A  cross  section  of  teachers'  finances.    Educational  review, 

55  :  294-99,  April  1918. 

Study  based  on  replies  to  a  questtomnaire  sent  out  in  December,  1917,  to  the  900  elementary 
teachers  in  the  Kansas  City  schools.  How  teadiers  spend  their  salaries.  A  plea  for  adequate 
salaries  to  permit  teachers  to  assume  the  social  position  the  public  demand  of  them. 

728.  Lowell,  Abbott  L.   'Academic  freedom.    Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  26 : 

524-27,  March  1918. 
From  President  LoweU's  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  overseers,  1916-1917. 

729.  Merriman,  E.  D.    Evaluating  teaching  service.    Educator-journal,  18  :  408-10, 

466-68,  April,  May  1918. 
The  qualities  of  merit  in  seboolroom  teaching. 

730.  Moody,  Floyd  E.    The  correlation  of  the  professional  training  with  the  teaching 

success  of  normal-school  graduates.    School  review,  26  :  180-98,  March  1918. 

Presents  the  correlation  of  the  school  marks  of  668  normal-school  graduates  with  their  salary 
during  the  sixth  year  of  teaching  experience.  Data  gathered  from  the  alumni  records  of  three 
Illinois  state  normal  schools.  Ulustrated  with  graphs  and  statistical  tables.  Witter  oondudes 
that  though  scholarship  is  necessary  it  does  not  insure  teaching  success. 

731.  Pitman,  J.  Ashbury.    Where  shall  junior  high-school  teachers  be  trained? 

American  schoolmaster,  11  :  145-49,  April  15,  1918. 

A  paper  read  before  the  National  cbuncU  of  normal-school  presidents  and  prindpals  at  Atlantic 
aty,  February  22, 1918. 

Efaiys  in  conclusion  that  the  responsibility  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  Junior  high  school  rests 
upon  the  normal  schools. 

732.  Report  of  Committee   on   normal-school   standards  and   surveys.    American 

schoolmaster,  11  :  161-67,  April  15,  1918. 

A  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  normal-echool  standards  and  surveys  made  to  the 
National  council  of  normal-school  presidents  and  principals  at  Kansas  City  in  1917,  and  released 
for  publication  at  the  recent  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 

733.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools.    School  world  (London)  20  :  89-91, 

March  1918. 

Summarization  of  a  report  of  Departmental  committee  on  "Scales  of  salary  for  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools  of  England.'' 

734.  Spillznan,  Mi^onette.    Success  in  school.    High  school  quarterly,  6  :  190-96| 

April  1918. 
Some  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efBdency  of  high-school  teachers. 

735.  Teaching  as  a  self-governing  profession.    Journal  of  education  (London)  50  : 

182^3,  185,  March  1918, 
A  plea  for  academic  freedom.    Describes  conditions  in  England. 

HIGHER  EDUCATTON. 

736.  Bolton,  Frederick  E.    The  teaching  of  educational  theory  in  college  and  uni- 

versity departments  of  education.    Educational  administration  and  super- 
vision, 4  :  99-113,  April  1918. 
Selected  bibliography:  p.  111-13. 
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737.  OunnlTigham,  W.    The  universities  and  the  nation.    Contemporary  review, 

113  :  280-87,  March  1918. 

A  study  of  oondUions  In  the  English  universities,  espedallj  the  University  of  OsmbridBe. 
Democracy  and  the  hi^r  education. 

738.  ICatthewB,  Nathan.    The  legal  aspects  and  educational  results  of  the  Harvard- 

Technology  decision.    Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  26  :  391^403,  March  1918. 
The  legal  meaning  and  the  educational  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  SuiHwme  Judidal  Court  regard- 
ing the  McKay  will,  in  the  Harvard-Technology  case.  . 

739.  Wheeler,  Benjaxnin  Ide.    The  place  of  the  state  imiversity  in  American 

education.    School  and  society.  7  :  361-64,  March  30,  1918. 

An  address  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  asaociation, 
Atlantic  City,  February  27, 1918. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

740.  Cramley,  Charles  W.     The  departmental    plan  of  school    organization  as 

adopted  by  the  schools  of  Fort  Myers,  Florida.    High  school  quarterly,  6 :  173- 

78,  April  1918. 

Gives  the  details  of  the  plan  which  includes  the  following  departments:  Administration,  super- 
vision and  instruction,  buildings  and  grounds,  playground  activities,  school  and  home  correlatioo. 
and  educational  research. 

741.  Mead,  Cyrus  D.     The  best  method  of   selecting  textbooks.     Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  4  :  61-69,  February  1918. 

742.  Miles,  Dudley.    Supervision  of  English  teaching.    English  journal,  7  :  229-36, 

April  1918. 

Read  before  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  November  1017. 

Desonbes  a  system  of  supervision  with  a  single  object— to  develop  every  teacher  in  the  depart' 
ment  to  his  best  achievement. 

743.  Palmer,  F.  E.    Economy  of  time:  a  twelve  months  school,  divided  into  four 

quarters.    American  education,  21 :  396-99,  April  1918. 
The  all-year*round  school  in  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

744.  Shawkey,  M.  P.    The  adoption  of  textbooks  by  state,  county,  or  diBtrict. 

American  education,  21  :  402-4,  April  1918. 

745.  Smith,  Payson.    Limitations  of  state  control  in  education.    School  and  society, 

7  :  391-94,  April  6,  1918. 
Address  delivered  at  Atlantic  City,  February  27, 1918. 
Also  in  Journal  of  education,  87 :  339-41,  March  28, 1918. 

746.  Talbert,  Wilford  E.    To  bond  or  not  to  bond?    American  school-board  journal, 

56  :  21-22,  76-77,  April  1918. 
A  few  fundamental  principles  of  the  school  bond  question. 

747.  Williams,  Henry  O.    The  state's  relation  to  public  education.    Ohio  teacher, 

38  :  339-44,  March  1918. 
Also  separately  reprinted. 
The  question  of  school  support  in  Ohio. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

748.  Burk,  Frederic.    Individual  instruction  vs.  the  lockstep  system.     American 

city,  18  :  327-30,  April  1918. 

Descrioes  an  experiment  at  the  State  Normal  school,  at  San  Francisco,  Cahfomia.  Individual 
system  of  instruction  was  introduced  into  the  elementary  department  of  the  sdiool,  maintained  to 
train  students  as  teachers.    Qood  results  dted.    Lockstep  in  American  education  criticised. 

749.  Clapp,   Henry   L.    Pupil    self-government.     Education,    38 :  593-^09,    April 

1918. 
A  plea  for  pupil  self-government.    Cites  some  Interesting  examples. 

750.  Finney,  Boss  L.     The  sociological   principle    determining  the  elementary 

curriculum.     School  and  society,  7  :  338-49,  March  23,  1918. 

751.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.    How  to  introduce  supervised  study.     School  index 

(Cincinnati)  4  :  236-37,  April  5,  1918. 
Suggestions  for  the  introduction  of  supervised  study. 
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752.  Meier,  A.  G.     Semester  reorganization  and  program-making  in  the  Central 

high  school  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.    School  review,  26  :  249-58,  April  1918. 

753.  Shipley,  James  H.     How  can  we  minimize  the  effect  of  examinations  on 

secondary  education?    Mathematics  teacher,  10  :  125-38,  March  1918. 

First,  shows  the  reasons  why  examinatioos  are  iA}urious,  and  then  advocates  that  the  present 
wasteful  examination  system  in  New  York  state  be  abolished. 

754.  Willett,  O.  W.    Supervised  study  in  high  school.    School  review,  26  :  25^72, 

•  AprU  1918. 

Says  that  the  problem  is  to  develop  a  specialized  technique  for  each  individual  subject,  and  to 
train  teachers  so  that  they  can  efficiently  administer  that  technique  so  as  to  reach  the  individual 
pupils  of  their  classes.    Contains  a  bibliography. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

755.  Perkins,   Dwight  Heald.     One-story  school   buildings.     American   school 

board  journal,  56  :  17-20,  77-78,  April  1918.    illus.  ^ 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

756.  Averill,  Lawrence  Augustus.    Physical  preparedness  and  the  administra- 

tion of  school  medical  inspection  in  the  United  States.    American  journal  of 

school  hygiene,  2  :  19-32,  April  1918. 

The  necessity  for  greater  physical  preparedness  as  shown  by  the  recent  examinations  oT  the 
drafted  men,  and  the  present  country-wide  situation  in  regard  to  medical  inspection. 

757.  Deering,   George  E.    Efficiency  in  the  examination  of  school  children. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  78  :  498-501,  April  11, 1918. 

Work  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Board  of  health.  A  method  of  examination  described  as  rapid 
and  flexible,  and  comparatively  thorou^. 

758.  Hammett,  O.  E.    The  health  of  college  athletes.    Scientific  monthly,  6 :  350-54, 

April  1918. 

Presents  data  to  show  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  college  athletes  derive  substantial 
benefit  from  their  participation  in  college  sports  and  that  the  percentage  of  serious  ii^uries  is  small. 

759.  Johnson,  Earle  E.    Effects  of  decayed  teeth  upon  a  child's  progress  in  school. 

Dental  cosmos,  60 :  293-96,  April  1918. 
Work  of  the  dental  clinics  in  the  schools  of  Vermont. 

760.  Kerr,  James.    Standard  measurements  for  school  children.    American  journal 

of  school  hygiene,  2  :  2-19,  March  1918. 

An  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  ofDcers  of  schools  association,  December  4, 
1017. 

Measurements  of  height,  weight,  etc. 

761.  Manny,  Frank  A.    Defective  nutrition  and  the  standard  of  living.    Surveyi 

39  :  608-701,  March  30,  1918. 

Study  of  the  health  and  nutrition  conditians  among  the  pupils  of  two  schools  in  the  Oramercy 
district  of  New  York  city.  Says  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  school  children  are  so  much  below 
normal  standards  of  growth  as  to  call  for  special  nutritional  care. 

762.  Weinzirly  John.    A  plea  for  health  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

School  and  society,  7  :  427-32,  April  13, 1918. 
Gives  a  proposed  program  for  health  instruction  and  dangers  to  be  avoided. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

763.  National  coUegfiate  athletic  association.    Papers  presented  at  the  twelfth 

annual  convention.    American  physical  education  review,  23  :  131-69,  March 

1918. 

Contains:  1.  P.  E.  Pierce:  The  president's  address,  p.  131-36.  2.  W.  H.  P.  Fauncc:  Athletics  for 
the  service  of  the  nation,  p.  137-43.  3.  J.  £.  Raycroft:  Training  camp  activities,  p.  143- fiO.  4. 
O.  E.  Vlnoent<  Address,  p.  150-55.  5.  R.  T.  McKensie:  Address,  p.  165-57.  6.  W.  P.  Reeves:  The 
adoption  of  military  rifle  shooting  as  an  intercollegiate  sport,  p.  157-59. 

764.  Dearborn,   George  Van  Ness.    Some  relations  of  exercise  to  nutrition. 

Boston,  Press  of  Jamaica  printing  company,  1918.    32  p.    8**. 
Reprinted  from  the  Boston  medical  and  surreal  Journal,  vol.  178,  no.  14,  p.  458-07,  April  4, 1918. 
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765.  Steever,  E.  Z.  and  Frink,  J.  L.    The  cadet  manual;  official  handbook  fior 

high  school  volunteen  of  the  United  States.    Philadelphia  and  Londcm, 

J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1918].    317  p.    illus.,  plates  (part,  fold.,  pait. 

col.).    8**. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

766.  Playgroiind  and  recreation  aosoeiatlon  of  America.    Yearbook.    Play- 

ground, 12 :  3-47,  April  1918. 

Contains  a  list  of  officers  of  recreation  oommisslQns  and  associations,  "What  cities  'played' 
last  year  and  how/'  and,  What  small  oonunonities  are  doing. 

SOaAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

767.  Fell,  E.  E.    Socializing  the  school  and  the  community.    Moderator-topics, 

38 :  458-55,  469-71,  March  28,  April  4, 1918. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Michigan  state  teachers'  assodation,  Grand  Rapids,  Noven^ber  1017. 
Socializing  the  schools  in  Holland,  Michigan. 

768.  Hoyt,  Edith  E.    Parent-teacher  associations.    Madison, .  1918.    28  p.     12*^. 

(Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    General  series  no.  704.) 
Bibliography:  p.  34-27. 
Organization,  plan  of  work,  etc.,  for  parent-teacher  associations. 

769.  MoCraoken,  Henry.    Education  and  the  junior  Red  cross.    General  federa- 

tion magazine,  17  :  15-16,  March  1918. 

770.  Sellersy  Edith.    The  elementary  school  child's  mother.    Nineteenth  century, 

83: 558-66,  March  1918. 

Difflcolties  experienced  in  England  in  dealing  with  the  motheis  of  school  children.   Urgw 
m(ve  cooperation  between  teachers  and  parents. 

771.  Wilson,  H.  B.    Socializing  the  school.    Educational  administration  and  super- 

vision, 4  :  88-94,  April  1918. 
Gives  the  essentials  of  a  sodalLsed  school. 

CHILD- WELFARE. 

772.  Child  labor  bulletin,  vol.  6,  no.  4,  February  1918. 

Contains:  1.  Florence  I.  Taylor:  Physical  welfare  of  employed  children,  p.  219-29.    2.  Anna 
Rochester:  Child  labor  in  warring  countries,  p.  230-40. 

773.  Henderson,  Ernest  F.    War  orphans  and  child  wel^e  in  Germany.     Survey, 

40  :  39-41,  April  13,  1918. 
Deals  with  a  number  of  school  activities,  such  as  school  meals,  vocational  guidance,  etc, 

MORAL  AND  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

774.  Hunter,  Marie  Cole.    The  international  note  in  the  church  school  curriciilum. 

Religious  education,  13  :  107-18,  April  1918. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  sectional  meeting  of  Church  Directors  at  New  York,  on  March  7, 
1918. 

776.  King,   Irving.     The  annual  survey  of   progress.     Community  cooperation. 
Religious  education.  13  :  93-106,  April  1918. 
A  "review  of  typical  expressions  of  our  rapidly  developing  community  consciousness." 

776.  MacVay,  Anna  P.     Co-operation  between  school  and  college  in  character 

formation.    High  school  quarterly,  6  :  157-63,  April  1918. 

Tells  of  the  character  records  kept  in  the  Wadleigh  high  school,  New  Yorlc  City,  and  shows  the 
use  which  is  made  of  them. 

777.  Syllabus  on  manners  and  conduct  of  life  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  superin- 

tendents (New  York  City),  May  4,  1917.    McEvoy  magazine,  10  :  451-56, 

April  1918. 
Conduct  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  outside  world.  * 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

778.  Ferguson,  Beginald  W.     An  industrial   training  experiment  in  England. 

National  aseociation  of  corporation  schools  bulletin,  5  :  155-67,  April  1918. 

An  account  of  the  educational  scheme  developed  by  Cadbury  brothers  at  their  BoomviUe  ehoo^ 
late  works  and  a  summary  of  results  after  twelve  years  of  experiments. 
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779.  JohxiBon,  D.  D.    Qualitative  standardfl  for  the  making  of  cumcula  in  industrial 

arte  for  the  elementary  school.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  7 :  123-27,  April  1918. 

780.  HoOoxxnaok,  Thomas  J.    The  heritages  of  the  past.    School  and  home  edu- 

cation, 37  :  154-58,  March  1918. 

Presidential  addren  delivered  at  the  Illinois  Valley  division  of  the  State  teachers'  association, 
Ottawa,  ni.,  October  19. 1917. 
A  plea  that  the  schools  seek  a  balance  between  vocationalism  and  classicism.    Speaks  of  the 
'  results  that  follow  in  the  train  of  the  overemphasis  of  either,  etc. 

781.  Etnedden,  David.    The  practical  arts  in  general  education.    Teachers  college 

record,  19  :  156-84,  March  1918. 
Contlnned  from  the  Janoary  number. 

782.  U.  S.  Federal  hoard  for  vocational  education.    Agricultural  education. 

Organization  and  administration.  Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1918.    43  p.    8''.    (Bulletin  no.  13.    Agricultural  series  no.  1,  March  1918) 

783. Emergency  war  training  for  gas-engine,  motor-car,  and  motor-cycle 

repairmen.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1918.  79  p.  8^. 
(Bulletin  no.  10,  March  1918) 

784.  Weld,  I«.  O.    Ideals  of   industrial  education.     Manual  training  ipagazine, 

19  :  263-65,  April  1918. 

This  statement  of  ideals  constituted  the  oonduding  part  of  an  address  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  manual  arts  association,  held  at  Ottawa,  niinois. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

785.  Meroante,  Victor.    The  pedagogical  significance  of  vocation.    Inter-America, 

1  :  237-43,  April  1918. 

Urges  teac^iers  to  consider  their  obligatioin  to  aid  pupils  to  the  wise  choice  of  a  Yocation  by  dis- 
covering their  aptitudes.   Emphasises  the  need  of  a  rigid  selection  in  the  process  of  class  promotion. 

SCHOOL  GARDENa 

786.  Billig,  Florence  G.    School  gardening^-a  force  in  civic  training.    Nature- 

study  review,  14  :  89-92,  March  1918. 

787.  DayiB,  Kary  CadmuB.    School  and  home  gardening;  a  textbook  for  young 

people,  with  plans,  suggestions,  and  helps  for  teachers,  club  leaders  and  oiga- 
nizers.  Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1918]  353  p. 
illus.,  front.    12®. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

788.  Ohartersy  W.  W.    The  project  in  home  economics  teaching.    Journal  of  home 

economics,  10  :  114-19,  March  1918. 

Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  as!>ociation,  E^ansas  City,  Febraary 
1917. 

789.  Oooleyy  Anna  M.,  Winchelly  Cora  M.,  Spohr,  Wilhehninay  and  Mi^^^hftll, 

Josephine  A.  Home  economics  studies  in  grades  seven  to  twelve.  Teachers 
college  record,  19  :  119-30,  March  1918. 

This  article  is  one  of  four  parts  which  together  will  define  the  content  and  eondnot  of  the  home 
eoonomios  subjects  for  grades  7  to  12. 

COMMERCUL  EDUCATION. 

790.  Swlggett,    Glen    L.    Training    for    foreign    service.    Educational    review, 

55  :  271-83,  April  1918. 

Discosses  Importance  of  commercial  education.  Says  that  emphafits  should  be  put  upon  ''tiie 
essential  differentiation  of  a  study-group  for  business,  domestic  and  foreign,  with  universal  oppor- 
tunity for  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  student  but  with  vocational  gnidance,  and  taught  by  those 
who  have  had  at  least  some  praotioal  experience  in  their  subjects  of  instruction.*' 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

791.  Aikena,  Charlotte  A.    The  system  of  traming  and  the  nuise.    Trained  nnne, 

60  :  197-200,  261-64,  April,  May  1918. 

Crltidsn  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  taught  in  treinlng  schools  for  nurses.  Some  of  the  sdcB. 
ttflo  subjects,  such  «s  advanced  chemistry,  are  of  little  value  to  the  student. 

792.  French,  Harley  E.    Entrance  conditions  in  medical  schools.    Journal  of  &e 

American  medical  association,  70  :  1058-61,  April  13, 1918. 

Oivfs  the  ideal  standard  for  medical  entrance;  method  of  enrolment;  sdholarship  of  ciondfthwed 
men,  etc.;  preponderance  of  reasons  In  favor  of  the  oantlnuanoe  of  entrance  conditioDS. 

793.  State  board  statistics  for  1917.    Annual  presentation  by  the  Council  on  medical 

education  of  results  of  State  board  examinations.    Journal  of  the  American 

medical  association,  70  :  1073-94,  April  13,  1918. 

Valuable  tabulation  of  medical  school  graduates  of  1913  to  1917  inclusive,  examined  by  State 
boards  during  1917. 

aVIC  EDUCATION. 

794.  Morety   Suzanne.    Le  patriotisme  It  T^ole  am^ricaine.    Revue  de  Paris, 

24  :  387-404,  November  15, 1917.    . 

Gives  an  account  of  the  writer's  observations  while  visiting  American  sohoob.  The  artlde  Is 
reviewed  in  Revue  universitaire,  27  :  51-54.  January  1918. 

795.  Wade,  Martin  J.    Education  in  Americanism.    Catholic  educational  review, 

15  :  223-40,  March  1918. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  Iowa  bar  association,  Council  BluHs,  June  ?8, 
1917. 

The  necessity  for  teaching  law  and  government  from  the  primary  grades  through  the  hi^ 
schools. 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

•  

796.  Bailey,  Pearce.    The  care  of  disabled  returned  soldiers^    Mental  hygiene, 

1  :  345-53,  July  1917. 

Advocates  the  creation  of  federal  and  state  boards  of  re-empfoyment,  which  shaU  meet  "the 
returned  soldier  at  all  points  of  discharge,  and  facilitate  his  return  to  selfsupport  and  inde> 
pendence  In  the  dvil  community." 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

# 

797.  Intercollegiate  conference  on  vocational  opportunities  for  vomen. 

Abstracts  of  addresses  delivered  at  the  second  conference  held  March  7-8,  at 
Norton,  Mass.    Education,  38  :  557-77,  April  1918. 

Contains:  I.  Emilie  J.  Hutchmson:  The  newer  demands  for  college  women,  p.  56(^-69.  2.  Julia 
C.  Lathrop:  Opportimities  for  women  In  government  service,  p.  573-70. 

798.  Forniigg:ini  Santamaria,  E.    Per  la  psicologia  dell'adoleecenza  femminile. 

(Risposta  a  L.  di  San  Giusto)    Rivista  pedagogica,  10  :  646-60,  October- 
December  1917. 

799.  Johnaon,  Surges.    Is  the  woman's  college  essential  in  war  time?    Outlook, 

118  :  586-91,  April  10, 1918. 
A  discussion  of  war  activities  of  women's  colleges. 

800.  Muirtlandy  Cleo.    Pennsylvania's  first  trade  school  for  girls.    Industrial-arts 

magazine,  7  :  131-34,  April  1918.    illus. 
The  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  trade  school  for  girls. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

801.  National  association  of  the  deaf.    Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  conven- 

tion .  .  .  held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  3-7,  1917.    Olathe,  Kan.,  Blister 
print,  1918.    183  p.    illus.    8**.    (The  Nad,  vol.  3,  no.  1,  February  1918) 

802.  Kennedy,  Mildred.    How  the  study  of  speech-reading  may  be  pursued  by  one 

living  at  a  distance  from  school  or  teacher.    Volta  review,  20  :  135-37,  March 
1918. 
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EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

803.  Oroesmaxin,  iff^^^wiii^i^Ti  p.  e.    Sdiool  adjustment  to  different  child  types. 

Educational  foundations,  29  :  393-405,  March  1918. 

Read  before  tbe  vni.  Conferenoe  of  ntasters  in  ehuroh  sdiools,  tt  St.  Luke's  school,  Wayne, 
Pa.,  September  14, 1915. 

804.  Peacock,  Bobert.    Juvenile  delinquency.    Child  (London)  8  :  265-82,  March 

1918. 

Conditions  in  English  cities,  particularly  in  lianchester.  Discusses  the  increase  in  Juvenile 
delinquency;  causes  of  increase;  and  gives  suggestions  and  remedies  for  the  prevention  and  arrest 
of  delinquency. 

805.  Bichardson,  C.  Spencer.    Dependent,  delinquent  and  defective  children  of 

Delaware.    New  York  city,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  Department  of  child- 
helping,  1918.    88  p.    8**. 

806.  SuUiyan,  Joe  F.    What  the  crippled  child  is  entitled  to.    Hospital  school 

journal,  6  :  3-4,  1918. 
The  educational  advantages  to  which  the  crippled  child  is  entitled. 

807.  Whittier  state  school,  Whittier,  CaL    Department  of  research.    Excep- 

tional children  in  the  schools  of  Santa  Ana,  California.  A  survey  by  the 
research  staff  of  Whittier  state  school.    Reported  by  J.  Harold  Williams. 

Whittier,  Whittier  state  school,  1918.    40  p.    8**.    (Bulletin  no.  6) 
References  for  further  study,  p.  40. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

808.  Hatiiaway,  Winifred.    University  extension  teaching  in  its  relation  to  the 

conservation  of  health.    American  journal  of  sociology,  23  :  651-60,  March 

1918. 

Shows  what  American  colleges  and  universities  have  accomplished  in  the  line  of  health  conserva- 
tion,  civic  betterment,  demonstration  work,  etc. 

809.  Nalder,F.F.    A  new  field  for  ambitious  teachers  (I-III).    Journal  of  education, 

87  :  399-400,  438-39,  459-60,  April  11, 18,  25,  1918. 

Pt.  I,  The  development  of  extension  service,  the  need  for  extension  teachers,  and  the  aims  of 
university  extension.  Pt.  II,  The  means  of  extension  service.  Pt.  HI,  Marks  of  eilicienoy  in 
extension  service. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

810.  Dana,  John  Cotton.    The  changing  character  of  libraries.    Atlantic  monthly, 

121  :  481-85,  April  1918. 

The  theme  of  this  article  is  that  the  day  of  the  library  of  mere  books  is  past;  the  day  of  the  library 
of  useful  print  has  come. 

811.  Jennings,  J.  T.    Librarianship  as  a  profession  in  college  and  university  libra 

ries.    Library  journal,  43  :  227-33,  April  1918. 

812.  Wisconsin.    Department  of  public  instruction.   List  of  books  for  Wisconsin 

high  school  libraries,  with  indicated  classification  and  cataloging;  prepared  by 
O.  S.  Rice  and  Bertha  Bergold.  Issued  by  C.  P.  Cary,  state  superintendent. 
Madison,  Wis.,  1917.   209  p.    8^. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

813.  Administrative  organization  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  by  C.  D.  Jarvis.  Wash- 

ington, 1918.    16  p.    (Higher  education  circular  no.  8,  March  1918) 

814.  A  community  center.  What  it  is  and  how  to  organize  it.  By  Henry  E.  Jackson. 

Washington,  1918.    52  p.    plates.   (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  11) 

815.  Current  problems  in  home  economics.    Washington,  1918.    11  p.    (Home  eco- 

nomics circular  no.  2,  January  1,  1918) 
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816.  Education  in  patriotism.    A  synopsis  of  the  agencies  at  work.    Wi 

1918.    10  p.    (Teachers'  leaflet  no.  2,  April  1918) 

817.  QoYemment  policies  invdviog  the  schools  in  war  time.    Wasbiagtony  1918. 

(Teachers'  leaflet  no.  3,  April  1918) 

AJ80  in  Survey,  89 :  628-28,  Mtrch  »,  1918. 

818.  Home  economics  teaching  in  small  high  schools.    Washington,  1918.    7 

(Home  economics  circular  no.  3,  January  1918) 

819.  Lessons  in  community  and  national  life.    Washington,  1918.    6  pamj^ets. 

p.  each.    (Community  leaflets,  nos.  19-24) 

No.  19.   Laesoii  A-34:  Conoentntiaii  of  popul&tion  in  great  cities.    Lesson  A'26:  The  int 
tiODS  of  the  greatest  manafacturing  concern  in  the  United  States.    Lesson  A-20:  Conoent 
of  control  in  the  railroad  industry.    Lesson  A-27:  Concentration  of  social  instituticns. 

No.  ao.    Lesson  B-34:  BuUdlng  the  industrial  dty  of  Qsry.   Leaon  B-aS:  Comoentratiotj 
production  in  the  meat-packing  industry.    Lesson  B-26:  Concentration  In  the  marketing  of  dl 
fruit.    Lesson  B-37:  Oood  roads. 

No.  21.   Lesson  C-26:  A  seaport  as  a  center  of  ooncentration  of  population  and  health. 
C>26:  Charity  in  the  oonununity.    Lesson  C-27:  Early  transportatiob  in  the  far  west.    Lesson  ( 
The  first  railway  across  the  oontinent. 

No.  22.    Lesson  A-28:  The  worker  In  our  society.    Lesson  A-29:  The  war  labor  adi 

No.  21.    Lenon  B-88:  Women  in  industry.    Lesson  B-29:  Labor  organisationa. 
80:  Employment  agandM.    Lesson  B-81:  Employment  management. 

No.  24.    Lesson  C-29:  Child  labor.    Lesson  C-30:  Social  insurance.    Lenon  C-ll:  Immif 
tion.   Lesson  C-S2:  Housing  for  workers. 

820.  Library  books  for  high  schools,  comp.  by  Martha  Wilson.    Washington,  1918. 

175  p.    (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  41) 

821.  Organization  of  high  schools  in  war  time.  Wadiington,  1918.    6  p.    (Secondary 

school  circular  no.  2,  April  1918) 

822.  Statistics  of  state  universities  and  state  colleges  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1917. 

Washington,  1918.    17  p.    (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  55) 

823.  Thirty  American  heroes.   Washington,  1918.   4  p.    (Home  education  division. 

Reading  course  no.  9.   Biography) 

824.  Thirty  world  heroes.  Washington,  1918.  4  p.  (Home  education  division.  Hear- 

ing course  no.  7) 

825.  The  work  of  American  colleges  and  universities  during  the  war.   Effect  of  the 

war  on  student  enrollment.  Washington,  1918.  3  p.  (Higher  education  circular 
no.  9,  April  1918) 

826.  The  work  of  the  American  colleges  and  universities  during  the  war.    The  impor- 

tance of  technical  training  in  military  operations;  by  M.  E.  Oooley.    2  p. 
(Higher  education  circular  no.  7,  March  1918) 
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